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GREAT 
ADVENTURE 


Unlike  most  species  of  ducks  which  nest  on  the  ground,  the  wood  duck,  or  summer 
duck  as  it  is  often  called,  selects  a  natural  cavity  in  a  tree  or  a  man-made  nesting 
box.  When  about  twenty-four  hours  old,  at  the  call  of  the  hen,  the  downy  ducklings 
climb  up  the  inside  wall  of  their  birthplace  and  leap  into  the  outside  world.  See 
story  on  page  4. 
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by  Jack  Dermid 
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Nesting:  boxes  paid  big-  dividends  at  Hester's  Pond  last  spring.  This  hen  was  photographed  leaving  nest  5. 


It  was  quiet  at  the  wood  duck  nesting  box  at  9 
a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  May  9.  From  my  burlap 
blind  on  shore,  the  box  was  silhouetted  against  the 
sun  and  sparkling  ripples  of  the  pond  with  no  indi- 
cation of  the  wild  drama  about  to  be  staged.  Inside 
the  box,  a  hen  wood  duck  was  brooding  14  one-day- 
old  ducklings  and  waiting  for  instinct  to  tell  her 
it  was  time  for  the  family  to  depart. 

Forty-five  minutes  later,  the  hen  appeared  at  the 
entrance  hole.  She  stretched  her  neck  farther  out 
than  ever  before,  bobbed  her  head  nervously,  and 
looked  repeatedly  in  all  directions  for  signs  of 
danger.  The  lives  of  her  young  depended  upon  a 
safe  exit.  Minutes  passed,  but  the  hen  was  not 
satisfied  and  eased  back  into  the  nest  as  silently  as 
she  had  appeared. 

Later,  perched  once  more  in  the  entrance,  the 
hen  continued  her  cautious  search  for  danger.  Then, 
with  now  or  never  determination,  she  fluttered 
downward  and  landed  about  ten  feet  away  on  the 
water,  all  the  while  emitting  subdued  notes,  a 
rapidly  repeated  pe-e-e.  Close  behind,  two  ducklings 
jumped  out  side  by  side. 

They  swam  quickly  to  their  mother's  side,  and 
the  trio  swam  closer  to  the  nest.  A  moment  later. 


a  third  duckling  appeared  in  the  hole.  It  paused 
for  an  instant,  and  then  hurled  itself  into  space. 
Instead  of  falling  straight  down,  it  descended  in 
an  arc  with  its  tiny  down-covered  wings  beating 
rapidly  and  webbed  feet  outstretched  to  a  gentle 
landing.  Although  only  twenty-four  hours  old,  it 
leaped  with  the  confidence  of  a  veteran  and  proved 
to  be  a  skillful  swimmer. 

The  other  ducklings  scrambled  up  the  inside  wall 
of  the  box  and  followed  in  rapid  succession,  one 
and  occasionally  two  at  a  time.  The  youngsters 
crowded  around  the  female,  and  the  family  group 
resembled  a  big  battleship  with  numerous  tugboats 
moored  to  its  sides.  After  the  last  duckling  had 
leaped,  the  hen  lingered  to  be  sure  there  were  no 
stragglers  before  leading  her  family  to  the  safety 
of  the  aquatic  vegetation  at  the  head  of  the  pond, 
never  to  return  to  the  nesting  box. 

In  the  scant  three  minutes  that  it  took  the  duck- 
lings to  abandon  their  nest,  I  had  witnessed  one 
of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  life  of  a 
wood  duck  and  one  that  until  recently  has  been 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Several  early  naturalists  wrote 
detailed  accounts  of  the  hen  carrying  the  young 
tenderly  to  the  ground  in  her  bill  or  perched  on  her 
back.  Perhaps  they  actually  saw  it  happen,  but 
modern  investigators  have  yet  to  see  it  repeated. 
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In  the  scores  of  exits  witnessed  in  our  time,  the 
ducklings  have  leaped  from  the  nest  regardless  of 
the  height  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  female. 

Hester's  Pond 

The  same  exciting  drama  occurred  five  more 
times  at  Dr.  J.  R.  Hester's  pond  in  Wake  county 

jj  during  the  spring  months.  Seventy-seven  young 
wood  ducks  leaped  from  nesting  boxes  for  probably 

Bthe  greatest  wood  duck  production  on  any  six  acres 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  story  began  in  1953  when  Gene  Hester,  then 
l  a  wildlife  student  at  State  College,  erected  his  first 
wood  duck  house  on  his  family's  fish  pond.  It  was 
an  old  hollow  log  with  a  board  top  and  bottom,  and 
-only  squirrels  used  it  the  first  season.  Two  more 
I  boxes  were  added  in  1954.  The  two  new  ones  were 
•  not  used,  but  wood  ducks  found  the  first  box  suit- 
able and  successfully  raised  a  family.  One  of  the 
boxes  was  made  from  an  old  nail  keg  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  wind  storms. 

Encouraged  by  the  single  1954  success,  Gene 
erected  three  new  boxes  in  the  winter  of  1955,  an- 
other hollow  log  box  made  available  by  Hurricane 
Hazel  and  two  cypress  board  houses  built  according 
to  specifications  supplied  by  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  Little  did  he  realize  the  tremendous 
success  they  would  bring  when  he  watched  the  first 
female  enter  a  box  in  late  winter  while  her  hand- 
some mate  swam  patiently  nearby.  Of  the  five 
houses,  all  were  used  and  one  used  twice. 

One  of  the  cypress  boxes  contained  24  eggs  and 
was  probably  a  "dump  nest"  which  included  the 
eggs  of  more  than  one  female.  One  hen,  however, 
stuck  to  the  chore  of  incubation,  and  twenty  of  the 


Nest  3,  one  of  two  rough  cypress  houses.  Instead  of  a  round 
entrance  hole,  as  shown,  it  is  now  recommended  that  a  3  x  4  inch 
elliptical  one  be  used  to  foil  predaceous  raccoons.  House  speci- 
fications are  given  in  text. 


eggs  hatched.  The  accompanying  table,  compiled 
by  Gene  Hester,  lists  production  by  nests. 

Located  in  eastern  Wake  county  near  Wendell, 
Hester's  pond  provides  an  ideal  situation  for  wood 
ducks.  The  Little  River  winds  its  way  through 
hardwood  bottomlands  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  and  during  the  fall  months,  wood  ducks 
feeding  along  the  river  come  to  the  pond  to  roost. 
Gene  has  counted  as  many  as  144  adults  in  a  single 
evening  as  they  dropped  into  the  submerged  wood- 
ed acre  at  the  head  of  the  pond.  The  pond  and  sixty 
acres  surrounding  it  are  a  private  wildlife  refuge 
with  no  hunting  permitted,  but  it  is  fished  heavily 


Like  a  woodpecker,  a  female  wood  duck  perches  momentarily  at 
the  entrance  of  nest  4  before  entering.  Extremely  shy,  she  was 
conditioned  with  a  dummy  camera  for  several  days  before  the 
real  camera  was  substituted  for  photography.  The  shutter  was 
tripped  by  remote  control  from  a  blind. 
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Standing  on  the  bow  of  a  boat,  Gene  Hester  checks  the  con- 
tents of  nest  2.  The  house  was  made  from  a  hollow  log  with 
a  board  top  and  bottom. 

The  nest  contained  12  dull-white  eggs  which  were  surrounded 
by  down  feathers  from  the  female's  body.  The  average  clutch 
of  the  wood  duck  contains  10-12  eggs,  and  the  normal  incuba- 
tion period  is  30  days.  The  eggs  were  found  pipped  on  a  3  p.  m. 
visit  on  April  21.  Hatching  began  the  next  day  at  2:15  p.  m. 
It  took  30  minutes  for  the  first  duckling  to  struggle  from  the 
shell.  The  bottom  photo,  made  at  3:30  p.  m . .  shows  two  duck- 
lings out  and  one  partly  hatched. 


during  the  spring  with  apparently  no  adverse  ef- 
fects to  the  nesting  ducks.  And  the  fact  that  the 
nests  are  occupied  and  the  occasional  sight  of  adult 
woodies  surely  makes  fishing  there  more  enjoyable. 

Conservation  In  Action 

Dr.  Hester  and  Gene  are  extremely  proud  of  their 
payoff  in  wood  ducks  during  the  past  nesting  sea- 
son and  are  hoping  to  increase  it  next  year  by  the 
addition  of  more  boxes.  Their  activity  is  truly  con- 
servation in  action,  for  not  too  many  years  ago  the 
continental  wood  duck  population  dipped  to  a  rec- 
ord low — so  low,  in  fact,  that  the  gunning  season 
was  closed  from  1918  until  1941  when  the  season 
was  reopened  in  some  states  with  a  bag  limit  of 


HESTER'S  1955  WOOD  DUCK  NESTING  SUCCESS 

Data  compiled  by  Gene  Hester 


Nest 

Type  and  Location 

First  Egg 

Incubation  Began 

Date  Hatched 

No.  Eggs 

No.  Eggs  Hatched 

1 

Cypress  board  box  on  pole  at 
north  end  of  island. 

March  15 

April  14 

24 

(dump  nest) 

20 

2 

Hollow  log  house  on  tree  at  head 
of  pond. 

March  11 

March  23 

April  22 

12 

11 

3 

Cypress  board  box  on  pole  at 
south  end  of  island. 

March  26 

April  9 

May  8 

14 

14 

4 

Hollow  log  house  on  tree  about 
10  yds.  from  nest  2. 

March  29 

April  9 

May  9 

11 

11 

5 

Pine  board  box  on  tree  about  35 
yds.  from  nest  2. 

April  25 

May  5 

10 

10 

6 

Reused  box  no.  1. 

May  10 

May  22 

11 

11 

Totals 

82 

77 
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one  bird.  Although  the  population  has  climbed  up- 
ward in  recent  years,  it  is  still  far  from  maximum. 

The  fabulously  beautiful  wood  duck  has  faced  a 
tough  battle  for  survival  through  the  years.  Besides 
being  a  choice  table  bird  and  a  favorite  of  hunters, 
the  drake's  feathers  remain  in  demand  for  tying 
many  popular  trout  flies.  Drainage  projects  have 
slowly  sapped  away  much  of  its  habitat,  and  logging 
operations  have  removed  a  lion's  share  of  the  big 
trees  which  provide  nesting  cavities.  Fortunately, 
the  picture  is  not  as  dark  as  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  Small  bag  limits  and  effective  enforcement 
limit  the  kill.  The  increase  in  farm  ponds  and  reser- 
voirs has  replaced  some  of  its  lost  habitat,  and  the 
erection  of  nesting  boxes  can  help  reduce  the  hous- 
ing shortage.  Perhaps  the  woody  can  make  a  real 
comeback  with  these  factors  working  together. 

More  Houses  Needed 

Like  the  Hesters,  many  landowners  having  farm 
ponds  or  river  frontage  can  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion toward  increasing  wood  duck  populations  by 


putting  up  houses.  The  erection  of  boxes  makes  an 
excellent  conservation  project  for  wildlife  clubs, 
scout  troops,  and  other  groups.  They  will  find  most 
landowners  happy  to  cooperate. 

Plans  for  a  board  house  appeared  on  the  back 
cover  of  the  December  issue  of  WILDLIFE.  Briefly, 
it  is  a  box  10x10  inches  square  (inside  measure- 
ment) and  24  inches  deep  with  a  slanting,  over- 
hung roof.  An  elliptical  hole  4  inches  wide  and  3 
inches  high  is  cut  6  inches  below  the  top.  A  hole 
of  this  size  and  shape  is  important,  since  it  permits 
entry  by  the  wood  duck,  but  prevents  many  rac- 
coons, serious  predators,  from  raiding  the  nests. 

It  is  suggested  that  rough  cypress  or  wood  treated 
to  resist  rot  be  used  so  that  the  boxes  will  last  a 
long  time.  But  any  house  is  better  than  none  at  all, 
and  even  old  nail  kegs  fitted  with  a  roof  and  an 
elliptical  hole  have  been  used  with  some  success. 
They  deteriorate  rapidly,  however,  and  replacement 
will  be  necessary  in  several  seasons.  The  recent 
hurricanes  have  blown  over  many  hollow  trees  that 


The  hen  flushed  from  the  house  as  our  boat  drew  near  about  7:30  a.  m.  the  following  morning.  Eleven  of  the  12  eggs  had  hatched, 
and  the  nest  was  filled  with  a  restless  mass  of  dry  and  fluffy  ducklings.  Later  in  the  day,  the  house  was  abandoned.  The  duck- 
lings were  raised  on  the  pond  and  surrounding  shoreline  where  they  faced  the  dangers  of  a  hostile  world.  Those  that  survived 
were  able  to  fly  in  about  two  months. 


HHHHHHBHHHHHH 


The  cypress  board  boxes,  nests  1  (6)  and  3,  were  placed  on  poles 
at  each  end  of  a  small  island.  Below:  View  of  the  head  of 
Hester's  Pond  showing  the  submerged  acre  of  woodland.  Two 
of  the  three  boxes  placed  in  the  area  are  visible.  Somewhat  social 
in  nature,  wood  ducks  will  nest  close  together. 


can  be  cut  into  sections  for  nesting  sites.  Where 
natural  entrances  occur,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  plank 
top  and  bottom. 

The  roof  should  be  removable  or  hinged  to  facili- 
tate easy  cleaning  of  the  house,  not  because  of 
wood  duck  usage,  but  in  case  squirrels  or  other 
animals  fill  them  with  debris  or  wasp  nests  have 
to  be  cleaned  out. 

All  cracks  and  holes  in  the  boxes  should  be  closed 
before  they  are  erected.  About  three  inches  of 
sawdust,  shavings,  or  dead  leaves  should  be  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boxes.  This  gives  the  hen  ma- 
terial for  creating  a  depression  for  her  eggs  and 
to  cover  them  with  while  she  is  away  from  the 
nest  during  the  period  of  egg  laying  and  early  in- 
cubation. Later,  she  will  cover  them  with  down 
plucked  from  her  own  body. 

Nesting  houses  should  be  placed  about  15  feet 
high  when  over  land,  but  this  height  is  not  neces- 
sary over  water.  All  of  Hester's  boxes  were  placed 
from  three  to  six  feet  over  water,  some  on  tree 
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trunks  and  some  on  poles.  In  areas  not  subject 
to  flooding  and  where  raccoons,  squirrels,  and  other 
nest  predators  are  abundant,  low  placement  over 
water  is  perhaps  the  easiest  and  most  effective 
method. 

There  are  several  types  of  house  plans  available, 
including  one  of  a  predator-proof  metal  box,  and 
detailed  instructions  for  erecting  them  in  Frank  C. 
Bellrose's  outstanding  publication,  Housing  for 
Wood  Ducks,  published  by  the  Illinois  Natural  His- 
tory Survey.  Anyone  interested  in  embarking  on  a 
nesting  box  project  can  obtain  a  free  copy  by  writ- 
ing the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  in  Raleigh. 

The  Time  Is  Now 

Winter  is  the  time  to  erect  wood  duck  boxes  for 
the  coming  season.  The  adults  pair  off  early  and 
some  will  be  looking  about  for  nesting  sites  by 
mid-February.  The  first  egg  of  the  1955  season  at 
Hester's  Pond  was  probably  laid  about  March  1  ( in 
the  "dump  nest")  and  incubation  began  on  March 
15. 

Plan  now  to  provide  additional  housing  for  wood 
ducks.  You  will  help  the  woodies  make  a  real  come- 
back, improve  hunting,  and  do  your  conservation 
good  turn  for  1956. 

The  drake  wood  duck,  described  by  many  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  North  American  ducks,  is  truly  a  prince  among  birds.  Its 
crested  head  and  striking  coloration  make  it  easy  to  identify. 
The  less-colorful  female  has  a  distinctive  white  throat  and 
white  eye  ring. 
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Is  Your 

*Pet  &u< 

House- 
broke? 


by  Bill  Clede 

Training  Section 
National  Rifle  Association 


In  the  fall  of  the  year  a  young  man's  fancy  turns 
to  thoughts  of  hunting  in  the  great  outdoors.  Out 
come  the  rifles  and  shotguns  to  be  cleaned,  inspect- 
ed, and  fondled  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  sea- 
son. A  few  weeks  of  the  year  the  gun  is  foremost 
in  your  mind.  But  what  about  the  rest  of  the  year 
when  it  is  left  at  home? 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  hunter 
safety.  Eleven  states  have  adopted  legislation  con- 
cerned with  the  education  of  new  hunters  and  this 
is  effectively  reducing  the  firearms  accident  rate. 
As  a  part  of  the  NRA  Hunter  Safety  Course  the 
proper  care  and  storage  of  firearms  in  the  home  is 
discussed. 

The  1954  edition  of  "Accident  Facts",  published 
by  the  National  Safety  Council,  says  that  1,000 
persons  died  in  homes  of  firearms  accidents  during 
1953.  This  is  actually  a  small  percentage  with  a 
population  death  rate  of  only  0.6.  However,  any 
accident  involving  a  firearm  naturally  draws  public- 
ity. It  is  by  nature  tragic  because  it  is  so  easily 
prevented.  Ninety  of  these  deaths  occurred  to 
persons  four  years  old  or  under.  Ignorance  is  no 
excuse. 

Just  as  we  have  rules  for  safe  hunting,  so  are 
there  rules  for  guns  at  home. 

TREAT  EVERY  GUN  AS  IF  IT  WERE  LOAD- 
ED. Since  "unloaded"  guns  have  caused  injury, 
consider  them  all  loaded  and  treat  them  with  the 
respect  due  a  loaded  firearm. 

When  taking  a  gun  home  you  want  to  protect 
it  as  well  as  carry  it  safely,  so  CARRY  IT  IN  A 
CASE.  A  good  gun  is  something  we  save  for  now- 
adays so  it  is  well  worth  the  few  extra  dollars  to 
buy  a  good  gun  case.  It  will  keep  inquiring  hands 
away  and  prevent  the  fine  stock  from  being  scratch- 
ed. Naturally,  carry  it  unloaded  and  uncocked.  If 
possible,  take  the  bolt  out  and  carry  it  separately. 

We  take  pride  in  the  ownership  of  a  fine  hunt- 
ing rifle  or  shotgun.  It  should  be  displayed  to  best 
advantage.  An  attractive  gun  rack  will  lend  to  the 
rifle's  appearance  and,  when  equipped  with  a  lock 
and  key,  it  will  keep  it  safe. 


Before  storing  your  gun,  clean  it  thoroughly.  Use 
a  good  solvent  in  the  bore  until  the  patch  comes 
out  clean,  then  dry  thoroughly  and  put  on  a  light 
film  of  oil.  Too  much  oil  can  be  as  dangerous  as 
an  obstruction  in  the  bore.  Excessive  oil  or  grease 
in  the  chamber  or  bore  can  create  pressures  greater 
than  the  safe  maximum.  Clean  all  metal  parts  and 
wipe  on  a  light  film  of  oil.  Stock  waxes  and  pre- 
servatives are  commercially  available  to  keep  the 
wood  in  good  condition. 

When,  cleaning  your  gun,  be  by  yourself.  The 
only  time  you  need  ammunition  is  in  the  hunting 
field  or  on  the  range  so  leave  it  locked  away 
separately  from  the  firearms.  Check  for  mechanical 
defects  and  always  make  sure  the  bore  is  clear  be- 
fore using  the  gun.  Now  that  the  gun  is  clean, 
lock  it  in  the  rack. 

Friends  will  probably  want  to  see  your  guns 
when  they  come  to  call.  Naturally  you  want  to 
show  your  pride  and  joy.  OPEN  THE  ACTION. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  open  the  action  and  make 
sure  there  are  no  cartridges  in  the  chamber  or 
magazine.  An  open  action  is  the  most  dependable 
safety  because  the  firing  pin  cannot  reach  the 
cartridge.  Safeties  are  mechanical  and  thus  subject 
to  malfunction.  Use  them  supplementary  to  good 
gun  handling. 

Even  with  an  open  action — or  if  it  must  be  clos- 
ed to  get  the  right  "feel"— POINT  THE  MUZZLE 
IN  A  SAFE  DIRECTION.  An  expert  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  way  he  handles  a  firearm.  He 
never  allows  it  to  point  at  anything  he  does  not 
intend  to  shoot. 

You  can  also  recognize  the  person  ignorant  of 
the  safety  rules  by  the  carelessness  and  disregard 
with  which  he  handles  a  gun.  Always  insist  that 
everyone  near  you  obey  these  common  sense  rules 
of  safe  gun  handling. 


Your  family  may  take  pride  in  your  hunting:  ability,  but  show- 
ing- them  how  to  judge  safe  gun  handling-  will  increase  their 
interest  and  admiration. 
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by  David  L.  Taylor 

Game  Biologist 


Quail  shooting  on  Mile  Away  Farm,  Southern 
Pines,  has  been  radically  changed  due  to  a  bicolor- 
hunting  pointer  named  "Birdie".  Birdie  and  her 
trainer-owner,  Mr.  L.  F.  Garvin,  are  much  in  de- 
mand by  friends  of  Mr.  W.  0.  Moss,  owner  of  Mile 
Away  Farm,  because  of  her  sure  and  unique  way 
of  finding  birds. 

This  new  way  of  bird  hunting  is  done  with  a 
pick-up  truck  or  jeep  and  Birdie.  Very  little  walk- 
ing is  done,  which  should  appeal  to  those  of  us 
who  were  born  tired.  The  hunting  territory  is  of 
longleaf  pine-scrub  oak  cover  type  in  sand  coun- 
try similar  to  most  Sandhills  land,  except  for  one 
difference — permanent  food  patches  of  bicolor  les- 
pedeza  scattered  throughout  the  5500  acres  of  Mile 
Away  Farm. 

Hearing  of  this  dog,  I  contacted  Mr.  Garvin  and 
asked  him  to  show  me  this  different  way  to  hunt 
birds.  Being  an  ardent  bird  hunter,  Mr.  Garvin  can 
most  always  find  time  off  from  his  job  in  Manly, 
North  Carolina,  to  take  Birdie  out.  He  agreed  to 
show  me  how  it  works.  Birdie  was  taken  from  her 
pen  and  put  in  his  truck,  and  we  drove  down  one  of 
the  numerous  fire  lanes  that  crisscross  the  farm. 
Soon  we  stopped  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  poor 
place  to  find  birds.  Birdie  jumped  out  of  the  truck, 
but  instead  of  hunting  in  the  usual  manner,  cover- 
ing the  area  on  Mr.  Garvin's  command,  she  circled 
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the  truck  a  few  times.  Then  she  took  off  on  a 
straight  course  and  went  out  of  sight  like  she  was 
following  a  deer  trail,  as  this  is  deer  country.  We 
waited  a  few  minutes  at  the  truck,  and  back  she 
came.  On  Mr.  Garvin's  command,  she  jumped  into 
the  truck.  This  is  bird  hunting? 

He  then  drove  on  down  the  firelane  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  stopped  again.  Birdie  re- 
peated her  previous  performance,  only  this  time  she 
did  not  come  back  in  the  allotted  time.  Mr.  Garvin 
said  "Let's  go  and  find  her",  and  led  off  in  the 
direction  the  dog  took.  Thinking  of  the  convention- 
al way  of  hunting  birds,  I  was  not  prepared  for 
chasing  a  dog  that  had  probably  followed  a  deer  into 
the  Fort  Bragg  reservation.  After  we  had  walked 
about  fifty  yards  through  the  woods  and  over  a  rise, 
we  came  to  a  small  opening  and  saw  Birdie  on  point 
in  a  bicolor  patch.  The  quail  were  kicked  up,  and 
they  headed  for  cover  in  one  of  the  numerous  spring 
heads  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Garvin  did  not  train  Birdie  this  way.  It 
seems  after  hunting  this  territory  the  past  five 
years,  she  has  learned  that  the  quail  can  be  found 
most  always  in  the  bicolor  lespedeza  patches.  Con- 
sequently, she  heads  for  them  first.  If  she  does  not 
find  a  covey,  she  knows  there  are  more  patches,  so 
she  returns  to  the  truck  for  a  ride  to  the  next  one. 
Some  of  the  food  patches  are  in  sight  of  the  fire- 
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lane  and/or  woods  road,  but  others  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  truck  even  when  the  trees  have  lost  their 
leaves  in  winter.  How  she  knows  which  way  to  go 
from  the  truck  is  a  mystery.  The  patches  are  not 
visited  often  enough  for  her  to  trail  herself,  and  her 
routine  is  different  at  each  patch.  Sometimes  it  is 
off  the  truck  and  straight  to  the  patch;  next  time 
she  will  circle  with  her  head  in  the  air  as  if  look- 
ing for  a  landmark.  Other  times  she  will  go  in  one 
direction  from  the  truck  and  road,  then,  as  if  she 
had  started  in  the  wrong  direction,  she  turns 
around,  crosses  the  road  and  goes  straight  to  the 
bicolor  patch. 

When  we  stopped  at  the  next  patch,  I  decided 
to  follow  her  to  see  where  she  began  hunting.  She 
got  her  direction  and  went  into  the  woods.  We  saw 
her  go  straight  to  the  bicolor  patch  before  looking 
for  birds.  When  she  reached  the  patch,  she  worked 
it  over  very  carefully.  Finding  no  birds,  she  returned 
directly  to  the  truck.  Mr.  Garvin  called  her  and  had 
her  continue  hunting  to  show  me  what  he  did  when 
the  hunter  wanted  a  little  exercise.  We  followed 
Birdie  as  she  worked  out  from  the  patch  on  all  sides 
for  about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  until  he  called 
her  in.  Most  always,  he  said,  during  hunting  season 
she  can  find  a  covey  somewhere  around  the  bicolor 
patch  in  this  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Garvin  has  hunted  this  land  since  1936,  and 
to  his  knowledge  was  never  able  to  locate  more 
than  three  coveys  in  a  day's  hunt  on  the  entire 
5500  acres,  of  which  some  30%  is  in  spring  heads 
and  swamps.  Now  he  and  Birdie  can  find  ten  coveys 
a  day  easily  in  about  that  many  patches  of  bicolor 
out  of  a  total  quail  population  of  about  fifty  coveys. 
This  is  good  for  Sandhills  land  of  this  cover  type. 
Mr.  Garvin  attributes  the  increase  in  quail  to  the 


Birdie  plunges  through  one  of  the  many  bicolor  patches  on 
Mile  Away  Farm,  confident  that  she  will  soon  find  a  covey  of 
of  quail  in  the  food  planting. 


Birdie  and  her  owner-trainer  L.  F.  Garvin  relax  after  kicking 
up  a  covey  in  this  bicolor  patch.  Garvin  didn't  train  Birdie  to 
hunt  bicolor  patches  exclusively,  but  she  soon  learned  where  the 
birds  are. 


bicolor  patches,  because  no  crops  are  grown,  ex- 
cept pasture  grass  and  oats  as  food  for  the  riding 
horses  for  which  Mile  Away  Farm  is  noted. 

Also  on  the  farm  regular  foxhunts  with  horses 
and  foxdogs  are  carried  on  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. Yet  the  quail  abound  in  huntable  numbers 
year  after  year  due  to  the  permanent  plantings  of 
winter  and  early  spring  food. 

Between  1949  and  1953,  Mr.  Moss  had  planted, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Babe  McCrimmon, 
60,000  bicolor  lespedeza  plants  in  52  well  distribut- 
ed patches.  Planting  sites  of  approximately  1/1 0th 
of  an  acre  for  the  patches  were  cleared  out  of  the 
woods  with  a  bulldozer,  then  plowed,  disked  and 
fertilized  before  planting.  As  each  planting  grew, 
the  brush  was  cleared  out,  and  when  about  two 
years  old,  the  patches  were  chopped  down  with 
a  stalk-cutter  and  fertilized.  This  made  as  many 
as  ten  to  fifteen  stems  come  out  from  the  old  root 
stalk,  and  greatly  increased  the  seed  production. 
In  times  of  extremely  dry  weather  the  deep  sand 
has  caused  some  patches  to  die,  but  these  have 
been  replanted.  With  such  maintenance  practices 
Mile  Away  Farm  is  assured  of  continued  production 
of  seed  by  the  bicolor  patches  to  support  quail  for 
some  mighty  good  hunting,  even  in  this  unorthodox 
manner. 
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Old  rice  fields  along  Kendall  Creek  provide  an  ideal  situation 
for  waterfowl  habitat  management.  The  water  level  can  be  con- 
trolled to  provide  improved  feeding  conditions  for  ducks  and 
geese.  Below:  The  river- front  field  at  Orton,  bordering  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  contains  about  200  acres  of  land  that  can  be 
flooded  or  drained  to  permit  cultivation  of  waterfowl  food  crops. 
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The  4000-acre  Orton  Plantation  conl 
life.  Orton  Pond  and  Kendall  Pond,  ;  >if 
bordering  the  river  are  valuable  in 
land  area  includes  four  turkey  food  i%& 
forests. 


The  plantation  house  at  Orton,  centuries  old,  faces  the  front 
field  and  the  Cape  Fear  River,  gateway  to  colonial  Carolina. 
The  house  and  gardens  are  among  the  area's  finest  tourist 
attractions. 
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est  of  Wilmington,  in  the  historic  area  that  borders 
e  Fear  River,  the  Wildlife  Commission  has  established 
fowl  refuge  at  Orton  Plantation.  Providing  a  resting 
ducks  and  geese,  the  area  is  being  developed  as  a 
tration  management  area  to  show  what  can  be  done 
Dve  the  marshes  and  creeks  of  the  lower  Coastal  Plain 
erfowl.  Established  in  1952,  the  area  is  leased  on  a 
m  basis  from  the  owners  of  Orton  Plantation.  Along 
e  waterfowl  management  program,  the  wooded  area 
ged  for  turkey,  deer,  small  game  and  furbearers. 


Yates  Barber,  waterfowl  biologist, 
points  to  the  high  water  mark  of 
Hurricane  Hazel  on  one  of  the  flap 
gates  in  the  front  field.  Recent  hur- 
ricanes have  slowed  development  by 
damaging  dikes. 
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Kendall  Creek  meanders  through  aisles  of  overhanging  cypress. 
An  experimental  wood  duck  box  can  be  seen  at  left.  Quantities 
of  waterfowl  food  are  supplied  by  the  oaks  in  the  swamp  along 
the  margin  of  the  creek.  Below:  A  flock  of  mallards  arrive  at 
one  of  the  flooded  fields  where  coots  are  feeding  on  submerged 
plants. 


ill  Pond  is  surrounded  by  cypress  swamps  and  pine  forests, 
ys,  herons,  egrets,  wood  ducks  and  other  waterfowl  nest  in 
pea,  reached  only  by  a  long  hike  or  a  tortuous  boat  ride. 


To  the  trout  fisherman,  the  name  "Rainbow" 
calls  up  a  mental  picture  of  a  beautiful  fish  that 
by  preference  lives  in  the  fast,  turbulent  water  of  a 
clear  mountain  stream.  He  visualizes  a  streamlined 
fish  with  a  dark  back  shading  to  bluish  or  olive 
green,  with  silvery  sides,  and  with  a  broad  pink 
lateral  band  extending  from  the  gill  cover  to  the 
tail.  The  back,  sides,  and  dorsal  and  tail  fins  are 
more  or  less  covered  with  dark  spots,  and  on  the 
fins  the  spots  appear  to  be  in  irregular  rows. 

The  fisherman  will  catch  a  brilliantly  marked 
fish  and  promptly  inform  his  fishing  buddy  that 
he  has  just  caught  a  "native."  The  next  one  may 
have  a  much  less  brilliant  shade  of  red  in  the 
lateral  line,  or  may  be  only  sparsely  spotted,  and 
he  will  be  equally  sure  that  the  trout  has  just  come 
from  the  hatchery.  But  as  the  old  song  says,  "It 
ain't  necessarily  so!" 

It  is  true  that  most  hatchery  trout  become  darker 
in  color  after  they  have  spent  some  time  in  a 
stream.  A  fish  tends  to  match  the  color  of  its  back- 
ground. When  the  trout  is  taken  from  a  sunlit 
concrete  raceway  to  a  stream  with  dark  hiding 
places  under  cut  banks  and  boulders,  it  is  reason- 
able that  there  should  be  some  darkening  of  colors. 

Much  more  important  in  determining  the  brilli- 
ance of  color  is  the  water  quality,  especially  hard- 
ness, of  the  stream  concerned.  Streams  in  limestone 
country  usually  produce  highly  colored  trout.  And 
equally  important  is  the  generic  color  inheritance 
from  its  ancestors,  because  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "typical"  rainbow  trout.  The  scientist  speaks 
of  the  "rainbow  series,"  because  all  of  our  rainbows 
derive  from  one  or  more  separate  populations. 
These  populations  are  so  different  in  appearance 
that  at  least  twelve  valid  subspecies  are  recognized. 
And  to  be  technical,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"native"  rainbow  trout  in  eastern  United  States. 

HABITAT 

Rainbows  are  native  to  the  Coast  Range  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  in  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington.  The  Shasta  rainbow,  indigenous 
to  the  McCloud  River  and  other  streams  south  of 
Mount  Shasta,  is  the  subspecies  which  has  been 
most  extensively  propagated  in  hatcheries  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  most  of  the  United  States. 

Smith  reports  in  1907,  in  his  "Fishes  of  North 
Carolina",  that  "As  early  as  1880,  the  planting  of 
young  fish  (rainbow)  in  cold  streams  in  western 
counties  was  begun  .  .  .  ."  He  continues  with  the 
interesting  comment  that  "This  fish  is  adapted  to 
warmer  and  more  sluggish  waters  than  the  brook 
trout,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  rival  of  the  latter. 
Waters  that  have  become  unsuitable  for  brook 
trout  through  changed  physical  conditions  may  be 
advantageously  stocked  with  rainbow  trout.  While 


inhabiting  some  of  the  waters  in  which  the  brook 
trout  occurs,  the  rainbow  is  for  the  most  part 
found  lower  in  the  streams." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  problem  of 
reduced  amounts  of  waters  suitable  for  the  native 
brook  trout  was  recognized  as  early  as  1880.  Our 
destruction  of  brook  trout  habitat  by  poor  agricul- 
tural and  lumbering  practices  has  continued  to  the 
present  day.  We  would  have  very  little  trout  fish- 
ing if  it  were  not  for  the  ability  of  the  rainbow  to 
live  under  these  more  adverse  conditions. 

The  migratory  habits  of  the  rainbow  have  long 
been  recognized.  In  their  native  western  rivers, 
where  suitable  trout  habitat  extends  all  the  way 
to  the  ocean,  some  of  them  move  out  into  salt  water 
for  several  years  and  grow  to  a  prodigious  size. 
However,  they  return  to  the  fresh  water  streams 
to  spawn.  At  that  time  they  lack  their  characteris- 
tic colors  and  are  known  as  "steelheads."  In  our 
waters,  of  course,  they  are  landlocked  by  the  warm 
waters  between  the  trout  streams  and  the  ocean. 

LIFE  HISTORY 

But  the  migratory  tendency  is  still  present,  and 
when  no  ocean  is  available  the  rainbow  is  willing  to 
settle  for  a  cold  lake.  In  the  late  spring,  as  stream 
temperatures  begin  to  climb,  the  fish  will  move 
downstream  looking  for  larger  water.  If  they  can 
reach  a  lake  which  provides  suitable  trout  habitat, 
they  will  follow  their  preferred  temperature  down- 
ward as  the  surface  warms  in  the  summer. 

Now  lakes  usually  have  a  much  more  abundant 
food  supply  than  streams.  The  trout  grow  very 
rapidly  and  soon  develop  into  specimens  that  pro- 
duce conversation  at  the  country  store — if  your 
line  doesn't  break. 

In  early  spring,  these  fish  move  up  the  tributary 
streams  and  into  the  smallest  headwaters.  When 

As  the  female  rainbow  extrudes  her  eggs  into  the  shallow 
spawning  bed  scooped  in  the  gravel,  the  smaller  male  fertilizes 
the  eggs.  Soon  she  will  move  upstream  and  build  another  nest, 
covering  the  first  with  the  gravel  she  agitates  in  building  the 
second. 
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You  can  recognize  the  young  rainbow  by  his  "parr"  marks,  the  dark 
true  trout,  and  are  found  on  normal  young  until  they  reach  ten  to 
ditions  are  poor  will  lose  their  marks  at  maturity  regardless  of  size. 

they  find  a  clean  gravel  bottom  in  water  a  few 

inches  deep,  the  spawning  beds,  or  "redds,"  are 

made.  Using  her  tail  and  anal  fin,  the  female  scoops 

out  a  hollow  in  the  gravel  about  as  long  as  her 

body  and  several  inches  deep.  One  or  more  males 

usually  stand  by  and  watch  the  operation  but  have 

no  part  in  the  nest  building. 

When  she  finishes  her  nest  and  is  ready  to  lay 
her  eggs,  the  largest  male  usually  chases  all  the 
smaller  ones  away  and  moves  in  to  fertilize  the 
eggs  as  they  are  extruded.  He  then  moves  away 
and  leaves  her  to  cover  the  nest. 

Depending  on  her  size  and  age,  a  female  may  lay 
from  two  or  three  hundred  to  as  many  as  eight  or 
nine  thousand  eggs.  Only  a  few  hundred  are  laid 
in  each  nest.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  have  been  laid 
and  fertilized,  the  female  moves  directly  upstream 
and  agitates  the  gravel  as  in  nest  construction.  The 
stream  current  carries  the  gravel  into  the  nest,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  the  eggs  are  covered.  Fresh 
water  can  continually  reach  the  eggs  to  provide 
them  with  oxygen,  but  they  are  protected  by  the 
gravel  during  the  incubation  period. 

As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  covered,  the  female 
moves  upstream  two  or  three  feet  and  starts  dig- 
ging the  second  nest.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  hard 
labor,  the  second  nest  is  ready  for  its  allotment  of 
eggs  and  the  whole  process  is  repeated.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  female  moves  directly  upstream 
in  selecting  successive  nest  sites.  The  current 
carries  the  gravel  from  each  successive  excavation 
into  the  previous  one  with  the  result  that  the  nests 
are  almost  level  when  the  spawning  is  completed. 

This  characteristic  spawning  procedure  explains 
why  rainbow  trout  lakes  must  have  tributary 
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Illustration  by  Duane  Raver 

vertical  ovals  across  his  body.  Parr  marks  are  characteristic  of 
twelve  inches  in  length.  Trout  growing  in  areas  where  food  con- 

streams  suitable  for  spawning  if  the  species  is  to 
maintain  itself.  In  a  lake  there  would  be  no  current 
to  carry  the  gravel  over  the  eggs  and  fill  the  nest. 

But,  unfortunately,  not  all  trout  streams  are  tri- 
butary to  suitable  lakes.  Or  perhaps  the  water  be- 
comes too  warm  to  support  trout  before  the  stream 
reaches  a  lake.  Or,  perhaps  more  often,  the  stream 
is  used  as  an  open  sewer  to  carry  away  untreated 
wastes  from  municipalities  or  industries  or  silt 
from  strip  mining  operations.  There  are  many  ways 
to  destroy  a  trout  stream,  and  we  can  point  to  re- 
peated examples  of  most  of  them — without  pride. 

When  rainbows  are  sealed  off  from  downstream 
migration,  they  may  stay  in  the  larger  parts  of 
their  stream  if  it  is  big  enough.  Cool  summer 
temperatures,  adequate  food,  and  large  streams  free 
from  pollution  provide  a  suitable  habitat  for  their 
use  between  their  migrations  to  the  headwaters  to 
spawn.  If  such  a  habitat  is  not  present,  they  will 
move  downstream  anyway  in  an  effort  to  find  it 
and  will  commit  suicide  in  the  warm  or  polluted 
waters  they  reach. 

IMPORTANCE 

To  anyone  who  is  not  a  trout  fisherman,  the  im- 
portance of  the  rainbow  cannot  be  described.  He 
just  would  not  understand.  And  the  trout  fisher- 
man does  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  rainbow  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  fish  that  swims.  Its 
beauty  of  color,  of  form,  and  of  motion;  the  reck- 
less abandon  with  which  it  takes  a  lure,  and  its 
aerial  gymnastics  in  trying  to  escape  the  hook;  the 
beauty  of  the  surroundings  in  which  it  lives;  all 
these  things  contribute  to  the  importance  of  the 
rainbow  as  a  game  fish. 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


C.  M.  Teseneer,  Jr. 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  has,  along  with 
the  veteran  Wildlife  Protectors,  some  rather  young 
men  who  are  beginning  to  make  their  mark  as 
efficient  Protectors.  Such  is  C.  M.  Teseneer,  Jr., 
who  was  born  thirty-three  years  ago  in  Lattimore, 
Cleveland  County,  North  Carolina.  "Tess,"  as  he 
is  known  to  his  friends,  graduated  from  Lattimore 
High  School  in  1940.  He  served  his  country  in  the 
United  States  Navy  on  the  U.S.S.  Kennebec  in  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  theaters  of  operations.  Mr. 
Teseneer  attended  the  Wildlife  Protectors'  Training 


School  at  the  Institute  of  Government  in  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina,  where  he  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1953  and  began  his  services  with  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  as  a  Wildlife  Protector 
on  April  1,  1954.  His  ability  to  make  friends  while 
enforcing  the  law  has  brought  to  him  many  compli- 
ments from  the  sportsmen  in  his  area  for  his  friend- 
liness and  efficiency  as  a  Wildlife  Protector.  Mr. 
Teseneer  is  married,  has  one  son,  and  resides  in 
Conover,  North  Carolina,  where  he  serves  as  Wild- 
life Protector  for  Catawba  County. 

IT'S  THE  LAW! 

Question:  Is  it  lawful  to  hunt  on  Sunday? 

Answer:  No.  Section  103-2  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  states:  "If  any  person  shall, 
except  in  defense  of  his  own  property,  hunt  on 
Sunday,  having  with  him  a  shotgun,  rifle,  or 
pistol,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  ($50.00) 
or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  thirty  days." 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  OCTOBER 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for  the 
month  of  October,  1955. 

Persons  checked    26,116 

Total  prosecutions    396 

Total  convictions   379 

Cases  not  guilty    9 

Cases  nol  prossed    8 

Cases  no  fines  levied    64 

Cases  where  fines  levied  and  suspended    89 

Cases  appealed    3 

Total  fines  collected   $4,279.20 

Total  costs  collected   $3,012.85 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or 
costs  collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  or  its  personnel. 


It  really  is  not  a  difficult  fish  to  catch.  When  the 
water  temperature  is  below  fifty  degrees  they  will 
be  in  the  deepest  pools  in  the  slow  current.  At  that 
temperature  they  are  rather  lethargic,  and  their 
metabolic  rate  is  so  decreased  they  are  not 
very  hungry.  This  is  a  good  time  to  leave  the 
artificial  lures  at  home  and  concentrate  on  drift- 
ing a  worm  or  a  grub  or  a  hellgramite  down  into 
the  hole. 

As  the  water  warms  to  fifty-five  degrees,  wet 
flies  and  streamers  produce  results.  Between  fifty- 
five  and  sixty  degrees  is  when  most  of  the  insect 
hatches  take  place.  The  fish  start  feeding  on  the 
surface,  and  dry  flies  are  the  prescribed  medicine. 
At  about  sixty-eight  degrees,  they  begin  to  get  un- 
happy because  the  water  is  too  warm  to  please 
them.  Feeding  is  considerably  curtailed  above  that 
temperature  and  most  of  it  is  done  at  night.  And 
never  forget  that  so  far  as  rainbows  are  concerned 


spinners  rate  high  on  their  list  of  preferred  arti- 
ficial lures.  Either  a  Colorado  spinner  or  a  fly  and 
spinner  combination  often  will  take  fish  when  all 
other  lures  fail. 

Look  for  rainbows  in  the  fast  water  at  the  head 
of  pools.  Feeding  fish  will  be  in  the  turbulent  water 
and  on  the  edge  of  strong  currents.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all  is  stealth.  All  trout  are  extremely 
wary  and  can  be  frightened  into  hiding  by  any 
sudden  movement.  You  can  be  sure  that  the  fast- 
moving  fisherman,  tripping  over  slippery  rocks  and 
walking  down  the  middle  of  the  stream,  is  getting 
nothing  but  exercise. 

If  you  will  ust  suitable  lures,  fish  the  water 
where  the  feeding  fish  should  be  with  tackle  light 
enough  not  to  scare  them,  and  move  so  cautiously 
that  you  feel  just  a  little  foolish,  then  you  will  catch 
far  more  trout  than  the  average  fisherman.  Try  it! 
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RESOURCE -O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


WILDLIFE  QUIZ  CONTEST  UNDER  WAY 

Teachers  and  students  of  the  7th  to  12th  grades  are  reminded  of  the 
wildlife  quiz  contest  sponsored  jointly  by  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation,  the 
N.  C.  Academy  of  Science  and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.    The  topic 
this  year  is  "The  Value  of  Water  Resources  to  Wildlife."    Advance  registration 
of  pupils  will  not  be  necessary;  schools  will  be  responsible  for  selecting  the 
four  best  essays  submitted  and  forwarding  them  to  Science  Fair  headquarters 
together  with  a  report  of  the  total  number  of  essays  entered  in  each  school 
not  later  than  March  15,  1956. 

***** 

CLAPPER  RAIL  STUDY  TO  BE  MADE  ON  TAR  HEEL  COAST 

The  clapper  rail,  an  important  migratory  game  bird  along  the  Tar  Heel 
coastal  marshes,  is  due  for  scientific  investigation  under  a  joint  study 
project  to  be  conducted  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  N.  C.  State 
College  Zoology  Department.    David  Adams,  a  graduate  student,  will  conduct  the 
study  under  the  supervision  of  T.  Stuart  Critcher,  Wildlife  Commission,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Quay,  State  College.    To  be  studied  are  population  factors,  extent 
of  range,  nesting  habits,  hunting  pressure,  and  other  biological  factors. 

***** 

WILDLIFE  COMMISSION  AGAIN  TO  THE  RESCUE  ~  CURRITUCK  IN  DANGER 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  again  take  sides  in  the  battle 
between  the  Atlantic  breakers  and  the  sand  dunes  that  guard  Currituck  Sound. 
In  1952  the  Commission  put  up  a  mi.le  of  sand  fence  near  Corolla  Light  where  sea 
water  was  washing  into  the  sound.    This  prevented  the  opening  of  an  inlet. 
Now,  nearly  five  miles  of  low  areas  on  a  20-mile  stretch  of  beach  from  Virginia 
to  Corolla  need  building  up.    $11,500  have  been  allocated  to  make  repairs  as 
soon  as  materials  can  be  obtained.    Three-fourths  of  this  amount  will  come  from 
Pittman-Robertson  funds.    A  major  breakthrough  of  salt  water  into  Currituck 
would  ruin  it  as  a  sportsman's  paradise  and  a  producer  of  a  valuable  fur  crop. 
Sand  fence  to  be  used  is  the  slat-type  used  in  northern  states  to  keep  snow 
from  piling  on  highways,  and  should  build  up  a  sand  barrier  about  five  feet 
high. 
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The  Power  Lake 

By  James  L.  Stephens,  Jr. 

Lumberton,  N.  C. 


The  pumps  started  flooding  Carolina  Power  and 
Light  Company's  new  cooling  lake  on  Lumber 
River  on  May  30,  1955, — a  day  that  will  be  long 
remembered,  for  this  was  another  demonstration 
of  this  company's  long-range  planning  in  public 
relations. 

In  1950,  when  the  power  company's  steam  elec- 
tric plant  was  completed  at  Lumberton,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  flow  of  the  river  was  adequate  to 
take  care  of  all  future  needs.  Then  came  four  years 
of  drought,  and  water  used  in  the  plant  for  cool- 
ing purposes  was  recirculated  and  therefore  was 
reheated.  During  summer  months  temperatures  of 
100  degrees  were  recorded  in  the  river  and  this 
combined  with  low  water  levels  and  pollution  from 
up  stream  was  believed  harmful  to  fish.  Some- 
thing needed  to  be  done  and  Carolina  Power  and 
Light  Company  was  equal  to  the  challenge. 

Additional  land  was  purchased;  all  trees  in  the 
area  to  be  flooded  were  removed;  and  a  vast  system 
of  dikes  and  baffles  was  constructed.  What  was 
once  part  of  Jacob  Swamp  and  the  Lumber  River 
swamp  is  now  a  210-acre  impoundment  with  an 
average  depth  of  about  4  feet,  except  in  one  section 
where  a  portion  of  the  old  river  bed  is  submerged. 

Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company's  new  Lumberton  steam 
generating  plant  was  located  on  the  Lumber  River  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  abundant  water  supply  for  cooling  the  huge 
electric  generators. 

Photos  Courtesy  Carolina  Power  6c  Light  Co. 


Water  is  forced  through  the  plant  from  the  river 
by  six  pumps,  each  having  a  capacity  of  about  50,- 
000  gallons  per  minute.  After  serving  as  a  cooling 
agent  in  the  plant,  the  water  passes  through  a  deep 
section  of  the  old  river,  flows  north  through  a  shal- 
low canal  and  enters  the  cooling  lake.  An  earth 
baffle  extends  out  into  the  lake  for  400  yards,  thus 
the  heated  water  is  forced  to  take  the  longest  pos- 
sible route,  releasing  heat  as  it  travels,  before  it 
returns  to  the  river  over  a  three-foot  spillway.  The 
efficiency  of  the  cooling  system  is  shown  by  tem- 
perature checks  taken  during  the  first  week  in  June, 
a  few  days  after  the  lake  was  filled. 

At  a  point  where  the  water  first  returns  to  the 
lake  from  the  plant,  the  temperature  reading  was 
90  degrees;  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  impound- 
ment recorded  temperature  was  83  degrees;  after 
the  water  had  churned  over  the  spillway,  readings 
were  from  70  to  76  degrees. 

In  a  tobacco  growing  county  where  extensive 
agricultural  drainage  has  destroyed  much  wildlife 
habitat,  the  possibilities  of  the  new  lake  as  a  wild- 
life refuge  were  appreciated  by  many  people.  These 
people  began  to  talk,  and  in  the  final  analysis,  it 
was  cooperation  that  made  the  refuge  a  reality. 
Senator  Cutler  Moore  of  Robeson  County  discussed 
the  situation  with  officials  of  Carolina  Power  and 
Light  Company  and  he  found  them  receptive  to  the 
idea.  Then,  after  a  biologist  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  had  determined  the  feasibility 
of  the  project,  a  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  by 
the  legislature  designating  the  cooling  lake  as  a 
refuge. 

True,  the  act  of  setting  aside  a  tract  of  land  and 
water  as  a  refuge  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it 
will  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  but 
the  cooling  lake  is  unique  in  many  respects.  It  is 
located  on  the  river  in  an  area  wintering  many 
wood  ducks,  black  ducks,  and  green  wing  teal.  As 
a  crow  flies  it  is  only  four  miles  from  Lennons 
Marsh,  a  fine  feeding  ground  which  in  January  of 
1953  carried  some  3,000  wild  ducks,  mostly  wild 
mallard.  For  several  years  waterfowl  in  this  locality 
have  shown  a  preference  for  warm  water,  and  in 
midwinter  the  new  refuge  should  provide  a  fine 
loafing  ground  for  many  species.  The  new  lake  has 
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an  acid  reading  of  5.2,  a  factor  which  should  fur- 
nish suitable  conditions  for  most  aquatic  plants 
growing  in  slightly  acid  water.  The  bottom  in  most 
sections  is  of  sand  or  rich  swamp  muck.  Water 
levels  are  relatively  constant  and  there  appears  to 
be  little  current.  Also  there  appears  to  be  no  stain 
or  siltation  problem  which  will  prevent  the  growth 
of  aquatic  plants.  As  this  is  written,  many  beds  of 
water  smartweed  are  volunteering  in  sheltered 
coves,  and  birds  will  no  doubt  bring  in  other  species 
of  duck  foods.  According  to  a  waterfowl  biologist, 
the  value  of  a  water  area  to  wild  ducks  is  deter- 
mined by  the  length  of  the  shoreline  and  not  the 
amount  of  water.  Here  a  system  of  baffles  and  dikes 
provides  an  extensive  shoreline,  as  well  as  fine 
protected  loafing  spots.  Throughout  the  summer 
many  locally  reared  broods  of  wood  ducks  have 
been  observed  on  the  baffle  that  bisects  the  center 
of  the  impoundment.  In  September,  flocks  of  mi- 
grant blue  wing  teal  were  also  observed  to  use  this 
sheltered  area. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  new  refuge  will 
result  in  two  things:  an  increase  in  available  duck 
food  plants;  and  establishment  of  a  large  wintering 
waterfowl  population. 

While  biologists  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  are  enthusiastic  about  the  fine  water- 
fowl habitat  created  by  the  power  lake,  they  believe 
that  several  years  must  pass  before  the  best  manage- 
ment practices  for  the  area  can  be  determined. 

What  About  Fishing? 

It  took  about  two  days  for  the  lake  to  fill,  and 
the  tumbling  white  capped  water  below  the  spill- 
way looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  mountain  stream. 
Here  in  June  and  early  July  was  a  fisherman's 
"bonanza."  Large  catches  of  red-breasted  perch  and 
blue  bream  were  common.  Apparently  the  fish  ran 
up  from  the  river  to  feed  on  food  brought  over  the 
dam  from  the  lake. 

What  About  Fishing  In  the  Cooling  Lake? 

Quite  a  bit  of  research  will  have  to  be  done  be- 
fore the  effects  of  heated  water  on  fish  are  known. 
Certainly,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  maxi- 
mum temperatures  of  mid-summer  months  will  be 
the  deciding  factor.  Since  the  spillway  is  only  three 
feet  high,  during  periods  of  high  water  fish  from 
the  river  will  pass  over  the  dam  to  stock  the  lake. 
Also  it  is  probable,  in  some  sections  of  the  lake 
away  from  currents  of  heated  water,  there  will  be 
areas  cool  enough  to  sustain  fish  life.  Obviously, 
only  time  and  study  will  determine  the  facts. 

On  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  new  lake,  Caro- 
lina Power  and  Light  Company  has  provided  picnic 
grounds,  complete  with  out  of  door  cooking  facili- 
ties, sheltered  tables,  and  drinking  fountains.  From 
the  beginning  public  use  of  these  grounds  has  re- 


To  protect  the  fish  in  the  Lumber  River  this  210-acre  lake  has 
been  constructed  to  allow  the  water  from  the  steam  plant  to 
cool  before  returning-  to  the  river.  The  lake  and  its  surroundings 
has  since  become  a  wildlife  refuge. 


suited  in  much  good  will  for  the  company.  What 
could  be  more  inspiring  than  to  eat  a  meal  in  such 
surroundings,  for,  from  this  point  the  view  of  the 
lake  is  magnificent. 

Naturalists,  bird  watchers,  and  people  seeking 
escape  from  the  press  of  civilization  will  find  this 
an  easy  place  to  watch  and  study  birds.  A  road, 
constructed  on  top  of  the  dike  impounding  the  lake 
stretches  for  two  and  six  tenths  miles  around  the 
whole  area,  making  it  easily  accessible.  There  is 
no  wading,  no  boats  to  hire,  no  struggling  through 
swamps.  You  just  walk  along  the  road  with  a  good 
pair  of  binoculars  and  shorebirds,  herons,  hawks, 
and  waterfowl  furnish  an  endless  attraction. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustry in  a  community  has  followed  a  time-honored 
ritual.  First  local  people  are  pleased  that  more  jobs 
are  created,  and  more  money  finds  its  way  into 
local  circulation.  Later  if  industry  is  in  any  way 
injurious  to  natural  resources,  a  howl  of  anguish 
goes  up  from  sportsmen  and  conservationists.  This 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be. 

Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company  in  its  public 
relations  program  has  leaned  over  backwards  to 
prove  that  industry  and  natural  resources  are  not 
incompatible.  (In  an  earlier  issue  of  WILDLIFE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  fish  ladder  constructed  at  great  expense  by  this 
company  at  its  Goldsboro  plant  on  the  Neuse  river. ) 
What  has  been  done  in  Robeson  County  is  much 
appreciated,  for  the  company  employs  92  people 
and  it  is  the  largest  taxpayer  in  the  county. 

In  a  large  measure,  the  future  of  hunting  and 
fishing  and  business  progress  in  North  Carolina  is 
dependent  on  the  preservation  of  non-replaceable 
natural  resources.  In  this  field  Carolina  Power 
and  Light  Company  has  made  an  enviable  record. 


ao 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


The  January  1956  issue  of  WILDLIFE  calls  for 
some  sort  of  small  celebration,  such  as  opening  a 
fresh  bottle  of  ink  or  putting  a  new  ribbon  on  the 
old  L.  C.  Smith.  This  issue  is  number  one  of 
volume  20,  which  means  that  WILDLIFE  in  one 
form  or  another  has  been  coming  out  for  lo  these 
twenty  years.  Twenty  years  back  hardly  goes  into 
antiquity,  but  Vol.  I,  No.  1  was  printed  a  long  time 
ago. 

We  have  a  few  New  Year's  resolutions  we  fully 
intend  to  keep: 

1.  To  do  more  fishing  in  1956 

2.  To  do  more  hunting  in  1956 

3.  To  make  more  people  aware  of  the  need  for 
wildlife  conservation  and  obtain  their  active  support 
for  the  cause. 

4.  To  refrain  from  catching  a  sailfish  more  than 
eight  feet  long. 

Probably  by  now  Mr.  E.  N.  Horr  of  Hickory  has 
the  answer  to  his  inquiry  regarding  lack  of  birds 
on  his  bird  feeder: 
"Dear  Sir: 

"When  we  lived  in  the  city,  we  had  no  trouble  attracting  the 
local  birds  to  feeders  in  the  yard  or  on  the  windowsills. 

"Now  that  we  live  in  the  pine  woods,  they  ignore  our  efforts 
to  attract  them,  although  at  times  there  are  a  great  many  birds 
of  different  varieties  about  Even  last  winter,  when  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  I  saw  thrushes  fly  within  a  few  inches 
of  seed  spread  on  boards  and  try  to  eat  from  wisps  of  grasses 
nearby.  We  have  put  up  permanent  feeders  and  now  have 
several  bird  houses  that  we  hope  will  be  used  next  spring.  In 
the  feeders  we  serve  purchased  "wild  bird"  seed  mixtures  and 
suet,  which  they  pass  by  consistently. 

"If  you  or  your  readers  have  any  explanation  of  this  or  any 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  get  the  woods  birds  to  use  feeders,  I 
would  appreciate  the  information.  We  have  no  cats  or  any  other 
animals  that  should  scare  them  off. 

"Yours  very  truly, 
E.  N.  Horr 
R-5,  Box  607 
Hickory,  N.  C." 

During  the  fall  (when  this  letter  was  written) 
Mother  Nature  supplies  birds  with  an  abundance  of 
natural  foods,  and  they  seldom  visit  a  bird  feeder 
except  in  bad  weather  when  birds  seem  to  prefer 
handouts  to  natural  foods.  Further,  woodland  birds 
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are  more  suspicious  of  humans,  and  are  slower  to 
get  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  having  their  meals 
placed  out  on  a  platter  for  their  personal  conven- 
ience. 

On  January  7,  1956,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  national  survey  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
to  determine  the  importance  of  those  recreations 
in  the  country's  economy,  will  get  under  way. 
Throughout  the  country,  the  noted  survey  organi- 
zation of  Crossley,  S-D  Surveys,  Inc.,  will  conduct 
personal  interviews  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  and 
the  statistics  gathered  in  this  survey  will  provide 
for  the  first  time  an  accurate  nationwide  measure 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  in  terms  of  number  of  per- 
sons taking  part  and  amount  of  time  and  money 
spent. 

Conservation  agencies — private,  state,  and  fed- 
eral— await  with  particular  interest  the  results  of 
this  national  analysis,  and  many  segments  of 
American  business  are  also  interested,  for  hunting 

RELIC  OF  YESTERYEAR 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermic! 


In  the  past,  rail  fences  surrounded  by  tangles  of  vines  and 
bushes  provided  excellent  small  game  habitat.  Today,  wildlife 
food  and  cover  plants,  such  as  multiflora  rose  and  bicolor  les- 
pedeza,  are  doing  the  job.  These  plants  are  distributed  free  to 
landowners  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  place  orders  for  the  1956  planting  season. 
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and  fishing  have  been  estimated  as  a  more  than 
5  billion  dollar  a  year  industry.  In  the  past,  figures 
on  the  number  of  hunters  and  fishermen  have  in- 
cluded only  those  who  bought  licenses.  In  many 
places  minors  and  old  persons  are  exempt  from 
license  requirements;  in  several  states,  landowners 
may  hunt  or  fish  on  their  own  property  without 
licenses;  and  salt-water  fishermen  are  not  licensed 
in  any  state  except  California. 

The  survey  will  report  on  hunting  and  fishing 
during  the  calendar  year  1955.  The  primary  ob- 
jectives are  to  determine  (1)  the  number  of  per- 
sons, by  age,  sex,  and  licensing,  who  hunted  and/or 
fished  for  sport,  (2)  the  amount  of  time  spent  on 
these  sports  by  each  hunter  or  fisherman,  and  (3) 
the  amount  of  money  spent  by  each  (including  all 
expenditures  for  items  connected  directly  with 
hunting  or  fishing).  The  personal  interviews  of 
sportsmen  will  give  a  cross  section  of  the  country's 
hunting  and  fishing  habits. 

Data  collected  in  this  survey  will  help  to  answer 
questions  that  have  faced  legislators  and  fish  and 
game  management  authorities.  They  will  also  give 
businessmen  the  answers  to  some  questions  con- 
cerning hunting  and  fishing  as  an  industry.  Among 
the  questions  are — In  considering  conservation 
legislation,  how  important  are  hunting  and  fishing 
in  the  national  economy?  How  big  a  demand  for 
public  hunting  and  fishing  should  we  expect  in 
the  next  few  years?  What  kinds  of  hunting  and 
fishing  will  the  public  want?  How  much  land  and 
water  will  be  needed  to  meet  hunting  and  fishing 
needs?  Where  should  federal  and  state  conservation 
agencies  put  most  emphasis  in  management  plan- 
ning to  meet  public  hunting  and  fishing  needs? 
What  are  the  economic  and  social  effects  of  estab- 
lishing public  lands  and  waters  for  wildlife?  How 
big  a  part  can  hunting  and  fishing  play  in  a  nation- 
al physical  fitness  program  for  youth?  What  are 


the  chances  for  new  jobs  or  more  jobs  in  hunting 
and  fishing — for  instance,  private  hunting  and 
fishing  areas,  fees  for  hunting,  or  the  like?  What 
will  be  the  demand  for  various  kinds  of  hunting 
and  fishing  equipment — what  kinds  and  how  much? 
What  is  the  impact  of  hunting  and  fishing  on  the 
American  travel  industry  and  its  related  activities 
— how  much  income  does  hunting  and  fishing  bring 
to  businesses  like  service  stations,  restaurants, 
hotels  and  motels,  and  retail  stores? 

This  note  comes  from  Jack  Culbreath,  who  used 
to  be  with  the  Colorado  fish  and  game  department 
and  is  now  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice. Wildlife  is  becoming  more  and  more  import- 
ant economically,  and  the  survey  Jack  writes  about 
ought  to  be  a  handy  thing  to  have  around.  By  the 
way,  you  waterfowl  hunters  can  help  with  the 
waterfowl  kill  survey  by  sending  in  your  kill 
records.  Cards  for  same  are  at  all  major  post  offices. 


"Dear  Sir: 

"Can  you  send  me  any  information  on  the  past  and  present 
status  of  the  wolf  (Canis  lupus)  in  North  Carolina;  its  economic 
status,  and  past  and  present  control  measures  and  their  effect? 
The  information  will  be  used  in  writing  a  term  paper  for  a 
class  in  furbearers  management  Any  help  you  can  give  me  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Sera  M.  Baxter 
Areata,  Calif." 

Wolves  of  the  furbearing  and  deerslaying  variety 
are  apparently  extinct  in  North  Carolina,  and  have 
been  so  for  several  years.  Hence  no  economic 
status,  and  no  present  control  measures.  A  different 
variety  may  be  seen  at  the  corner  of  Hargett  and 
Fayetteville  streets  in  Raleigh  and  at  important 
intersections  of  most  Tar  Heel  metropolitan  areas. 
They  seem  to  have  no  economic  status,  being  most- 
ly aesthetic-minded. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  received  your  review  "Wildlife  in  North  Carolina" 
and  thank  you  very  much. 


STRAY  DOGS  AND  CATS  DESTROY  VtlLDUfE 


BUT  NOBODY  WANTS  A  KITTEN...^ 
JUST  TAKE  THEM  TO  THE  COUNTRY, 


STRAY  CATS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
LIVE  ON  YOUR  GAME.  / 
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"This  magazine,  I  am  sure,  appeals  to  all  friends  of  nature 
such  as  I  am  and  describes  interesting  aspects  of  your  regional 
life.  I  quite  enjoyed  reading  it. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Garnaud 

Musee  Oceanographique,  Monaco" 

In  case  you  are  wondering  where  the  Oceanogra- 
phique Museum  of  Monaco  is,  get  a  map  of  Europe. 
You'll  find  a  small  country  called  Monaco  of  which 
Monte  Carlo  is  the  capitol.  Nice  to  know  they  have 
something  more  educational  than  dice  tables  and 
roulette  wheels  there.  M'seiu  Garnaud  is  un- 
doubtedly curator  of  the  museum,  and  we  should 
like  to  hear  more  from  him.  Monte  Carlo,  Monaco, 
is  a  nice  place.  Got  interned  there  for  nearly  two 
hours  during  World  War  II.  It  was  a  neutral 
country. — Ed. ) 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Enclosed  is  a  dollar  to  renew  my  subscription  to  WILDLIFE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  I  can't  afford  to  be  without  it.  I 
will  support  in  my  small  way  your  program,  so  let  me  have 
the  magazine  for  another  two  years. 

"I  would  like  to  recommend  that  squirrel  hunting  season  be 
the  same  as  rabbits  and  quail.  In  that  way  squirrels  would  be 
clear  of  those  dreaded  'wolves.'  All  the  squirrels  I  have  seen 
in  the  last  five  years  are  knotty  with  them.  Of  course,  this  only 
means  Nash  and  Edgecombe  counties. 

Yours  truly, 
Shep  H.  Morgan 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C." 

CARTOON  CONTEST 


Two  winners  in  the  cartoon  contest  announced  in  the  October 
issue  of  WILDLIFE  were  selected  by  a  panel  of  judges  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation. Gene  Walton  of  High  Point  sent  us  the  caption:  "Joe! 
I  believe  this  stocking  program  really  pays  off!"  and  M.  S. 
Lewis  of  Garland  wrote:  "Hey  Joe — is  this  a  Hawaiian  wiggler?" 
Both  won  two  year  subscriptions  to  WILDLIFE.  Honorable  men- 
tion goes  to  Miss  Eleanor  Small  of  South  Hadley  Falls,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  suggested  that  "Something's  gotta  give!"  and  to 
Charles  R.  Goodman  of  Huntersville:  "Joe,  check  the  rules  and 
see  if  I  can  keep  this." 


3tt  ifflmnnam 

Sportsmen  and  conservationists  throughout  North  Caro- 
lina were  saddened  last  fall  by  the  death  of  Col.  Frank 
L.  Page,  Tryon.  His  outstanding  and  active  interest  in 
conservation  was  a  great  contribution  to  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  active  in  organizing  the  N.  C.  Wildlife 
Federation  and  served  as  its  first  president,  leading  the 
movement  to  put  wildlife  conservation  in  North  Caro- 
lina on  a  sound  basis.  Colonel  Page  will  be  remembered 
by  his  friends  for  his  congeniality,  wit,  honesty  and 
sincerity.  A  true  sportsman  has  passed  on  to  the  ages. 


PEOPLE  AND  PLACES 

Sportsmen  passing  through  the  Wilmington  area  might  be  in- 
terested in  seeing  this  handsome  albino  raccoon  on  display  at 
the  Wilmington  Kiddie  Zoo.  Shown  with  keeper  R.  E.  Galloway, 
the  albino  lives  in  a  large  cage  with  several  normal  coons.  It  is 
about  three  years  old. 


One  of  our  youngest  readers  is  year-old  Miss  Gina  Lee  of  Ra- 
leigh. We'd  like  the  name  and  address  of  our  oldest  North 
Carolina  reader.  Send  your  nomination  to  Box  2919,  Raleigh. 
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Bird  of  Winter 

Everyone  should  know  the  friendly  and  distinctive  white-throated  sparrow.  From  the  mountains  to  the  coast, 
few  birds  are  more  abundant  and  typical  of  our  winter  coverts  and  feeding  stations.  Singing  a  frail  song,  it 
slips  into  North  Carolina  with  the  autumn  breezes  where  it  gathers  in  loose  flocks,  often  with  juncos  and 
other  sparrows,  in  briar  patches  and  around  doorsteps  to  enjoy  Dixie's  sunshine.  Its  song  subsides  with  the 
falling  leaves,  however,  but  not  for  long.  With  the  warming  of  the  days  in  late  winter,  Swee-e-t,  Canada, 
Canada,  Canada  is  heard  once  more.  Soft  and  plaintive,  the  song  tells  of  a  coming  spring  and  of  the  north 
country  where  the  white-throat  will  return  to  nest.  The  chorus  increases  in  momentum  until  the  peak  is 
reached  in  May,  then  stops.  The  white-throat  has  gone. 
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Along  with  the  Passenger  Pigeon,  the  Carolina  Paroquet  was  a  victim  of  greed  and 
carelessness.  State  Museum  artist  Jay  Johnson  has  recaptured  for  our  cover  a  once- 
familiar  scene  in  coastal  swamps.  See  page  6  for  the  story  of  their  disappearance. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between  State  and 
Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to  bring  about  a  re- 
storation of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  receives  for  publication  news 
items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with  the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  materials  submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 
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The  white  perch  is  a  fine  little  game  fish  of  the 
brackish  waters  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  the 
normal  habitat,  most  of  these  fish  average  about  a 
half-pound  or  a  little  more.  Once  in  a  while  a  speci- 
men weighing  as  much  as  a  pound  and  a  half  will 
be  taken.  Unfortunately,  they  tend  to  become  con- 
siderably smaller  when  confined  in  fresh  water 
situations. 

Like  several  of  our  other  game  fishes,  the  white 
perch  is  very  much  misnamed.  It  is  not  a  perch  and 
is  not  a  member  of  the  perch  family.  It  is  one  of 
the  white  basses,  and  is  closely  related  to  the 
striped  bass  or  "rock". 

The  yellow  perch,  or  "raccoon  perch",  and  the 
walleye  are  both  members  of  the  perch  family.  The 
"white  perch"  is  very  closely  related  to  the  yellow 
bass  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River  system,  and 
both  of  them  are  first  cousins  of  the  striped  bass 
of  our  coastal  waters  and  its  nearest  relative,  the 
white  bass  of  our  piedmont  reservoirs.  All  four  of 
these  species  belong  to  the  family  of  the  white 
basses. 

The  white  perch  has  nine  spines  in  the  first  and 
twelve  rays  in  the  second  dorsal  fin.  The  anal  fin 
has  three  spines  and  nine  rays.  Young  of  the  white 
perch  can  be  distinguished  from  young  of  the 
striped  bass  by  the  fact  that  the  dorsal  fin  of  the 
white  perch  are  connected  by  a  membrane,  and  it 
has  no  teeth  on  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  striped 
bass  has  such  teeth  and  the  dorsal  fins  are  separate. 

In  the  older  fish,  of  course,  the  typical  longi- 
tudinal dark  stripes  on  the  sides  of  the  striped  bass 
and  the  white  bass  are  characteristic.  The  white 
perch  is  a  rather  plain  and  generally  silvery-look- 
ing fish,  sometimes  with  a  bluish  cast  on  the  back 
and  head,  but  the  smaller  specimens  of  less  than 
about  five  inches  are  a  silvery-gray  without  the 
blue  coat.  On  the  adults  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  see  faint  pale  longitudinal  streaks  on  the  sides, 
which  look  very  different  from  the  dark  pronounc- 
ed stripes  of  the  rock,  but  which  help  to  indicate 
the  general  relationship. 

HABITAT 

The  normal  habitat  of  the  white  perch  is  that 
band  of  water  along  the  coast  where  there  is  a 
mixing  of  salt  and  fresh  water.  They  are  found 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the  Carolinas  to 
Canada  in  the  sounds  and  bays  and  in  the  mouths 
of  the  tributary  rivers. 

Salt  water,  or  lack  of  it,  is  no  barrier  to  their 
movements.  In  periods  of  drought,  when  the  sounds 
approach  ocean  salinity,  the  white  perch  can  ad- 
just himself  to  the  changed  conditions  and  complete 
his  life  cycle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  the  species  completely  landlocked  in  fresh- 
water ponds  and  lakes  along  the  coast,  where  they 
survive  and  reproduce  without  access  to  salt  water 
at  any  time. 


THE 
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By  J.  H.  Cornell 

Illustration  by  Duane  Raver 


Breder  points  out  that  "Under  land-locked  con- 
ditions they  continue  to  reproduce  but  usually  each 
successive  generation  is  smaller  and  less  vital  than 
the  last.  It  seems  that  recourse  to  salt  water  is 
necessary  to  their  best  development". 

This  might  well  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  white  perch  is  extremely  prolific  and  grows 
rather  slowly.  In  the  limited  confines  of  a  fresh- 
water pond  it  would  take  very  few  generations  to 
produce  more  individuals  than  the  limited  food 
supply  could  support.  Not  only  would  they  fail  to 
reach  a  desirable  size,  but  their  pressure  on  the 
food  supply  would  tend  to  create  stunting  in  the 
other  species  competing  for  the  same  food. 

The  fact  that  a  particular  species  is  desirable  to 
the  fisherman  under  its  normal  habitat  conditions 
is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  prove  to  be  equally 
desirable  under  entirely  different  conditions.  The 
indiscriminate  introduction  of  new  species  into 
different  habitat  conditions,  without  regard  or  con- 
sideration for  the  suitability  and  probable  outcome 
of  the  introduction,  has  seriously  damaged  the  fish- 
ing in  many  of  our  public  waters.  A  half-dozen 
fish,  liberated  by  a  well-meaning  but  uniformed 
fisherman,  can  seriously  affect  the  quality  of  the 
fishing  in  that  piece  of  water  for  all  the  years  to 
come. 

LIFE  HISTORY 

The  white  perch  is  described  by  some  authors  as 
being  an  anadromous  fish.  Within  the  normal  defi- 
nition of  the  word,  this  is  not  quite  true.  An  anad- 
romous fish  is  one  which  lives  in  salt  water  and 
ascends  fresh-water  rivers  to  spawn. 

Water  of  ocean  salinity  is  not  preferred  by  the 
white  perch.  And  although  he  may  indulge  in  a 
minor  inland  migration  at  spawning  time,  this  does 
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not  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  successful  reproduc- 
tion. His  relative,  the  striped  bass,  must  find  fast 
water  to  keep  its  eggs  agitated  during  the  hatching 
period.  Those  eggs  are  single,  non-adhesive,  and 
about  the  same  density  as  water.  They  must  move 
along  in  the  current  to  hatch  out  successfully. 

All  the  white  perch  must  do  is  to  find  a  hard 
sand  or  gravel  bottom  for  spawning.  The  eggs  are 
heavy  and  adhesive.  No  nest  is  built,  and  the  eggs 
are  simply  scattered  on  the  bottom  to  develop 
without  parental  care.  On  a  muddy  bottom,  of 
course,  the  eggs  would  sink  into  the  silt  and  suffo- 
cate. 

Spawning  temperature  is  about  fifty-three  to 
fifty-five  degrees,  which  means  that  the  white  perch 
should  spawn  just  a  little  earlier  than  the  striped 
bass.  The  eggs  hatch  out  in  six  days  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  fifty-three  degrees,  and  in  as  little  as  two  or 
three  days  if  the  temperature  gets  up  to  fifty-eight 
or  sixty. 

The  young  fish  usually  grow  only  to  about  two 
or  three  inches  in  length  during  their  first  year, 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  food  supply.  After  two 
or  three  years,  and  upon  reaching  a  size  of  about 
five  inches,  they  are  ready  to  spawn.  An  average- 
size  fish  will  lay  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  eggs. 

The  food  of  the  young  fish  is  mainly  made  up  of 
aquatic  insect  life.  The  larger  ones  feed  extensively 
on  crustaceans  and  small  fish. 

IMPORTANCE 

To  the  fisherman,  this  means  that  a  small  hook 
and  a  worm  should  produce  results.  And  he  is 
exactly  right!  When  a  school  is  located,  they  can 
be  caught  almost  as  fast  as  the  line  can  be  dropped 
overboard.  For  the  fly  fisherman,  small  wet  flies 
and  small  streamers  will  produce  almost  equally 


good  results.  They  are  voracious  feeders,  and  pro- 
vide the  fisherman  with  much  excitement  in  spite 
of  their  small  size. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  especially  in  land-locked 
fresh-water  situations,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
their  food  habits  put  them  in  direct  competition  for 
the  available  food  supply  with  the  bream  and  also 
the  smaller  sizes  of  bass.  Where  the  food  supply  is 
the  limiting  factor,  the  introduction  of  white  perch 
usually  results  in  few  bass,  few  bream,  and  a  lake 
full  of  stunted  perch  which  are  too  small  to  interest 
the  average  fisherman.  Lake  Waccamaw  is  an  ex- 
cellent example. 

Another  of  their  undesirable  characteristics  is 
their  proclivity  for  eating  the  eggs  of  more  desir- 
able species.  Far  to  the  north  of  us  some  ambitious 
soul  put  a  few  in  his  local  trout  lake,  probably  to 
have  something  to  catch  when  the  trout  were  not 
biting.  There  was  no  further  trout  reproduction  and 
the  perch  became  so  stunted  as  to  be  useless.  It  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  to  clean  out  the  entire  fish 
population  of  that  lake  and  to  reestablish  the  trout 
population. 

Commercially,  the  white  perch  is  a  valuable  and 
desirable  food  fish.  Upwards  of  a  million  pounds  a 
year  are  taken  from  the  waters  of  Albermarle  and 
Currituck  sounds  and  the  adjacent  rivers.  In  these 
situations,  it  appears  that  there  is  enough  predation 
on  them  and  on  their  unattended  eggs  so  that  they 
do  not  become  over-abundant. 

in  their  normal  brackish-water  habitat,  they  pro- 
vide an  important  resource  for  the  commercial  fish- 
erman and  also  excellent  sport  for  the  hook-and- 
line  fisherman.  There  they  reach  a  good  and  use- 
able size.  But  let's  leave  them  there.  Let's  not  try 
to  transplant  them  into  our  fresh-water  lakes  and 
ponds  where  they  are  so  detrimental  to  the  fishing 
we  already  have. 
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The  Carolina 


Paroquet 


by  Jay  Johnson 

Exhibits  Designer,  N.  C.  State  Museum 


Through  the  morning  mist  of  the  cypress  swamp 
flew  the  little  flock  of  Carolina  Paroquets,  convers- 
ing in  chattering  voices  as  they  made  their  way  to 
a  breakfast  of  cockleburs.  Day-break  had  found 
them  emerging  with  cautious  chatter  from  their 
secret  rendevous,  a  snug  little  hole  in  the  gnarled 
old  trunk  of  a  cypress  tree.  Despite  the  frosty  chill 
which  had  spread  its  blanket  across  the  dark  waters 
of  the  cypress  forest,  their  night  had  been  spent  in 
comfort.  The  eight  plump  little  bodies,  fattened  a 
few  weeks  before  on  wild  grapes  and  papaws,  had 
been  crammed  snugly  together  inside. 

At  the  first  hint  of  dawn,  those  nearest  the  open- 
ing had  begun  to  utter  a  few  sleepy  and  hesitant 
notes,  which  had  grown  with  the  morning  light 
into  a  grating  chorus  of  chatter.  They  were  now  all 
anxious  to  be  off  through  their  familiar  tree-top 
flyway.  Darting  swiftly  through  the  shadows  of 
foliage,  over  tangled  vines  and  between  curtains  of 
hanging  moss  they  went,  out  through  the  morning 
mist  and  into  the  first  golden  rays  of  streaming  sun- 
light, past  the  far  reaches  of  the  open  hummocks, 
and  finally  to  alight,  amidst  their  familiar  patch  of 
cockleburs. 

Thus  around  1900,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  spent 
the  waning  life  of  a  species,  a  small  remnant  of 
former  vast  flocks  of  brilliantly  colored  little  par- 
rots which  had  once  graced  the  scenery  of  our 
eastern  United  States.  A  touch  of  the  tropics  to  our 
Carolina  landscape  has  been  erased. 

The  former  range  of  the  Carolina  Paroquet  ex- 
tended along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Florida  to 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  west  to  Alabama. 
Another  race  occupied  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
ranged  westward  to  Colorado. 

The  Carolina  Paroquet  was  about  the  size  of  the 
Mourning  Dove;  length  eleven  to  fourteen  inches, 
and  tail  long  and  graduated.  Upper  surface  was 
bright  green,  head  and  neck  yellow,  and  becoming 
orange  on  forehead  and  cheeks,  with  lower  parts 
apple  green. 

The  food  of  the  Carolina  Paroquet  consisted  of 
various  fruits,  nuts  and  seeds,  and  they  have  been 
recorded  as  having  eaten  the  following:  thistle 
seeds,  cockleburs,  sand  spurs,  cypress  balls,  seeds 
of  pine,  maple,  elm,  beech  nuts,  acorns,  pecan, 
fruit  of  papaw,  mulberry,  wild  grapes,  and  having 


acquired  a  taste  for  oranges  and  bananas 


During  the  lifetime  of  America's  eminent  pioneer 
bird  artist,  John  James  Audubon  (1785-1851),  the 
Carolina  Paroquet  was  a  familiar  member  of  our 
southeastern  bird  population.  Audubon  (1731,  VoL 
1,  p.  137)  says: 

"At  dusk,  a  flock  of  Parakeets  may  be  seen  alight- 
ing against  the  trunk  of  a  large  Sycamore  or  any 
other  tree,  when  considerable  excavation  exists 
within  it.  Immediately  below  the  entrance  the  birds 
all  cling  to  the  bark,  and  crawl  into  the  hole  to  pass 
the  night.  When  such  a  hole  does  not  prove  suffi- 
cient to  hold  the  whole  flock,  those  around  the  en- 
trance hook  themselves  on  by  their  claws,  and  the 
tip  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  look  at  if  hanging 

by  the  bm'"  IP  1 

Bendire  (1895,  p.  2)  gave  an  interesting  first 
hand  account  of  their  habits  and  actions  when  hej 
wrote: 

"Although  clumsy-looking  birds  on  the  ground, 
it  is  astonishing  how  readily  they  move  about  on 
the  slenderest  limbs  in  trees,  frequently  hanging 
head  down,  like  Crossbills  and  Redpolls,  nipping  off 
the  seed  bulbs  of  the  sycamore,  etc.,  and  swinging 
themselves,  with  the  assistance  of  their  powerful 
beaks,  from  the  extremity  of  one  branch  to  another. 

"Their  flight,  which  is  more  or  less  undulating, 
resembles  both  that  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon  and 
again  that  of  the  Falcons;  it  is  extremely  swift  and 
graceful,  enabling  them,  even  when  flying  in  rather 
compact  flocks,  to  dart  in  and  out  of  the  densest 
timber  with  perfect  ease.  Their  call  notes  are  shrill 
and  disagreeable,  a  kind  of  grating,  metallic  shriek, 
and  they  are  especially  noisy  while  on  the  wing. 
Among  the  calls  is  one  resembling  the  shrill  cry  of 
a  goose,  which  is  frequently  uttered  for  minutes  at 
a  time.  Formerly  they  moved  about  in  good-sized 
and  compact  flocks,  often  numbering  hundreds, 
while  now  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  more  than 
twenty  together,  more  often  small  companies  of 
from  six  to  twelve.  When  at  rest  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  on  some  favorite  tree  they  sometimes  utter 
low  notes,  as  if  talking  to  each  other,  but  more 
often  they  remain  entirely  silent,  and  are  then 
extremely  difficult  to  discover  as  their  plumage 
harmonizes  and  blends  thoroughly  with  the  sur- 
rounding foliage. 
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"They  are  most  active  in  the  early  morning  and 
again  in  the  evening,  while  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
day  are  spent  in  thick-foliaged  and  shady  trees. 
They  are  partial  to  heavily  timbered  bottom  lands 
bordering  the  larger  streams  and  the  extensive 
cypress  swamps  which  are  such  a  common  feature 
of  many  of  our  southern  states.  Social  birds  as  they 
are,  they  are  rarely  seen  alone,  and  if  one  is  acci- 
dentally wounded,  the  others  hover  around  the  in- 
jured one  until  sometimes  the  whole  flock  is  ex- 
terminated. This  devotion  to  one  another  has  cost 
them  dearly,  and  many  thousands  have  been  des- 
troyed in  this  way." 

The  causes  of  the  Carolina  Paroquet's  extermina- 
tion are  well  summarized  by  Maynard  (1881,  p. 
253),  as  follows:  ".  .  .  in  Florida,  their  enemies  are 
legion;  bird  catchers  trap  them  by  hundreds  for 
the  northern  market,  sportsmen  shoot  them  for 
food,  planters  kill  them  because  they  eat  their 
fruit,  and  tourists  slaughter  them  simply  because 
they  present  a  favorable  mark."  McCrary  (1891, 
p.  183)  tells  of  200  birds  having  been  killed  by  one 
man  in  1889  in  an  orange  grove  in  Hernando 
County,  Florida. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  there  are  any  Caro- 
J  Una  Paroquets  alive  today  but  from  "SOUTH 

1  CAROLINA  BIRD  LIFE"— (1949,  pp.  292-4)  we 
quote  the  following: 

"Of  the  many  reports  which  have  been  received 
in  recent  years,  one  deserves  special  attention.  In 
1933-34,  George  M.  Melamphy,  who  was  working 
in  the  Santee  Swamp,  Georgetown  County,  on  a 
Wild  Turkey  project,  talked  to  Sprunt  and  authori- 
ties of  the  Charleston  Museum  on  several  occasions 
regarding  observations  he  had  made  on  both  the 
Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  and  the  Carolina  Paro- 
ifj    quet.  Those  on  the  Ivory-bill  were  fully  substantiat- 
id    ed  later,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  account  of  that 
»     species  in  this  volume.  Melamphy  gave  detailed 
s    accounts  of  watching  paroquets  from  turkey  blinds. 
He  saw  as  many  as  nine  at  one  time,  feeding  on 
the  sunflower  seeds  which  were  part  of  the  bait 

2  used  to  attract  turkeys.  He  succeeded  once  in  ob- 
o|  taining  a  photograph  of  a  small  flock,  but  the  print 
al    was  poor  and  the  birds  appeared  simply  as  dark 

spots. 

"These  reports  were  considered  to  be  of  so  much 
value  that  the  National  Audubon  Society  under- 
ol    took  an  investigation.  To  this  end  Robert  P.  Allen 
&    was  sent  from  New  York  and  joined  Sprunt  in  a 
■    three  weeks'  stay  in  the  swamp,  from  November  26 
d    to  December  18,  1936.  The  expedition  was  attended 
i    by  almost  incessant  rain  and  mist.  Nevertheless, 
the  two  observers  discovered  a  flight-line  of  birds 
to  and  from  a  heavy  cypress  growth  on  an  island 


in  the  Wadmacaun  River,  an  arm  of  the  Santee.  At 
no  time  was  the  light  sufficient  to  reveal  anything 
but  silhouettes  of  the  birds  as  they  passed  over 
the  narrow  river,  but  Sprunt  believes  that  they 
were  parrots  beyond  question.  This  flight  took  place 
late  in  the  afternoon  day  after  day. 

"Blinds  were  erected  and  bait  put  out,  and  one 
morning  Sprunt  had  a  good  glimpse  of  a  parrot  as 
it  passed  over  the  blind.  Sprunt  saw  the  brilliant 
green  color  of  the  bird  from  the  rear  but  he  did 
not  see  the  head.  On  one  other  occasion,  in  the 
spring  of  the  same  year  (1936)  a  small  party  of 
observers,  of  which  Sprunt  was  a  member,  saw  a 
wholly  green  bird  fly  at  close  range  over  an  open 
field.  The  bird's  plumage  corresponded  in  every 
respect  to  that  of  the  immature  Carolina  Paroquet. 

"Though  the  search  in  the  Santee  Swamp  was 
conducted  with  great  secrecy  and  as  thoroughly  as 
weather  conditions  permitted,  the  final  results  were 
unsatisfactory,  for  the  observers  never  had  a  clear 
view  of  an  adult  bird.  A  warden,  however,  who  had 
been  placed  on  duty  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  in  the  same  area,  reported 
on  three  occasions  during  the  next  two  years  a 
total  of  four  fully  adult  paroquets. 

"It  has  been  suggested  by  some  ornithologists 
interested  in  this  matter  that  the  birds  were  escapes 
of  an  exotic  species.  Sprunt  holds  this  opinion  to 
be  untenable.  Though  exotics  which  have  escaped 
from  tankers  and  banana  ships  from  the  tropics  do 
occur  at  times,  they  are  usually  single  birds.  That 
nine  should  escape,  proceed  to  the  greatest  river 
swamp  in  the  State,  set  up  a  flight-line,  and  act  in 
every  way  as  Carolina  Paroquets  have  acted  since 
time  immemorial,  seems  too  much  for  him  to  be- 
lieve. It  is  Sprunt's  firm  and  considered  belief  that 
the  Carolina  Paroquet  was  in  the  Santee  Swamp  in 
1936-38,  a  remnant  of  a  population  which  probably 
had  always  lived  there. 

"Chamberlain,  who  spent  five  days  in  the  swamp 
with  Sprunt  and  Allen  when  the  investigation  was 
being  made,  saw  no  evidence  of  Carolina  Paroquets 
and  does  not  believe  that  they  were  there  then. 

"The  completion  of  the  Santee-Cooper  Hydro- 
electric Project  since  that  time  has  so  altered  the 
character  of  the  country  that  any  paroquets  present 
in  the  swamp  in  1936-38  would  have  probably  dis- 
appeared along  with  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpeckers. 
Persecution  on  the  part  of  fruit  growers,  the  de- 
mand of  the  feather  market,  and  thoughtless  shoot- 
ing and  collecting  were  factors  in  the  reduction  of 
the  species  to  its  present  state  of  practical  oblivion." 
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The  depletion  of  the  bobwhite  quail  can  be 
abated  if  landowners  will  provide  him  with  suitable 

range. 

This  any  landowner  can  do  through  a  cooperative 
program  with  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission. 

Some  theory  cooked  up  by  a  guy  sitting  at  a 
desk  in  Raleigh?  Not  at  all. 

Within  10  miles  of  Salisbury — and  a  much  shorter 
distance  by  crow's  flight — is  a  555-acre  tract  of 
farm  and  woodland  that  is  overflowing  with  bob- 
white  quail.  It  provides  an  outstanding  example 
of  what  can  be  done  for  bobwhite  when  there  is 
cooperation  between  the  landowner  and  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission. 

Quail  were  scarce  on  the  tract  in  1946  when  it 
was  purchased  by  Harold  K.  Roberts  of  Salisbury. 
A  local  hunter — who  must  be  nameless  in  order 
that  his  descendants  not  be  linked  with  their  game 
hog  ancestor — told  Mr.  Roberts  that  30  years  ago 
he  killed  86  quail  on  the  tract  in  a  single  day. 

That  contrast  of  quail  30  years  ago  and  quail 
now  can  be  applied  to  varying  degree  to  almost  any 
tract  of  farmland  in  Rowan  County.  The  sad  end 


David  L.  Taylor,  game  biologist,  and  Harold  K.  Roberts  of  Salis- 
bury examine  some  bicolor  lespedeza  on  Roberts'  farm.  Joe,  the 
setter  sitting  beside  Mr.  Roberts,  is  well  pleased  with  quail  de- 
velopments on  the  farm  since  the  wildlife  food  was  planted. 

Photo  by  Suther 


Make  Rapid 
Comeback 


by  Heath  Thomas 

Reprinted  from  Salisbury  Post 


of  the  contrast  is  now — as  any  quail  hunter  will 
tell  you. 

It  was  a  red  letter  day  for  those  few  stunted 
coveys  on  the  river  tract  when  the  land  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Roberts.  The  new  owner  is  growing 
grain  and  livestock  on  the  150  acres  of  open  land, 
and  quail  are  thriving  along  the  edges  of  the  fields 
and  pastures. 

Planned  Quail  Crops 

The  quail-growing  operations  require  planning, 
patience,  work  and  a  small  outlay  of  money.  When 
Mr.  Roberts  decided  that  he'd  try  to  bring  quail 
back  to  his  land  he  turned  for  advice  to  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission. 

Right  away  he  learned  that  the  Commission 
would  furnish  plans  and  materials  that  would  build 
productive  range  for  quail.  Mr.  Roberts  is  high  in 
his  praise  of  David  L.  Taylor,  a  game  management 
specialist  with  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
who  resides  near  Albemarle. 

A  survey  of  the  quail  potential  on  the  Roberts 
farm  showed  that  the  tract  was  similar  to  most 
other  Tar  Heel  farms  of  today.  The  quail  producing 
capacity  of  the  land  had  been  seriously  impaired 
by  modern  farm  practices. 

A  statement  made  by  Clyde  P.  Patton,  executive 
director  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
about  North  Carolina  quail  populations  aptly  de- 
scribed the  conditions  on  the  Roberts  farm.  Mr. 
Patton  said: 

"The  old  rail  fence  with  its  surrounding  dense 
growth  of  cover  for  quail  and  other  wildlife  has 
disappeared  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  straight, 
"clean"  line  of  wire.  Thus  has  passed  forever  many 
of  the  greatest  and  safest  nesting  areas  for  North 
Carolina  birds  and  animals.  Numerous  other  mod- 
ern farm  practices  have  likewise  reduced  the 
amount  of  suitable  land  area  upon  which  wildlife 
can  live  unmolested  and  reproduce  its  kind." 

Result  of  Research 

"Years  of  study  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
compensating  for  some  of  the  factors  which  have 
left  us  with  fewer  homes  for  wildlife  and  in- 
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sufficient  game  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
sportsmen,  have  revealed  that  certain  plants  grown 
in  certain  areas  on  the  average  farm  are  most  help- 
ful in  bolstering  wildlife  production — conserving 
the  soil — increasing  soil  moisture  content — and  in 
general  increasing  the  cash  value  of  the  land.  We 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  knowledge  gained  from 
these  studies  and  advocating  management  practices 
which  are  certain  to  bring  the  desired  results." 

The  wildlife  specialists  recommended  to  Mr. 
Roberts  that  the  woodland  borders  and  odd  corners 
of  his  farm  be  planted  with  bicolor  lespedeza,  sericea 
lespedeza  and  multiflora  rose.  The  plantings  are 
furnished  without  charge  by  the  commission. 

Today  those  12  or  15  foot  strips  of  land  between 
the  Roberts  fields  and  the  woods — which  are  un- 
productive for  farm  crop  cultivation — are  planted 
with  the  bicolor,  sericea  and  multiflora  rose.  Each 
makes  its  contribution  to  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  the  bobwhite  quail. 

Bicolor  Characteristics 

Bicolor  is  a  bushy  shrub  that  grows  to  a  height 
of  6  to  10  feet.  It  is  shade  tolerant  and  will  grow 
on  most  soils  except  those  poorly  drained.  Its 
greatest  value  to  quail  is  the  fact  that  its  seeds  are 
available  in  late  winter  when  other  natural  foods 
are  at  a  premium.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
in  late  winter  farm  grains  that  have  been  left  are 
usually  in  a  state  of  decay. 

According  to  the  Wildlife  Commission,  bicolor 
lespedeza  controls  erosion  without  encroaching  on 
cropland.  It  prevents  the  invasion  of  cropfields  by 
trees  and  shrubs.  It  can  be  planted  in  cut-over 
woodlands,  along  woodland  borders,  at  old  saw- 
mill sites  and  other  marginal  lands  instead  of  tak- 


ing up  valuable  croplands  as  was  necessary  with 
earlier  wildlife  producing  plants.  Its  purple  flowers 
are  attractive  to  bees  and  its  nectar  produces  a 
light  colored  honey. 

Sericea  is  effective  as  escape,  roosting  and  nest- 
ing cover.  In  winter,  the  stems  become  very  brittle. 
This  causes  a  noisy  approach  for  predators  such  as 
cats  and  foxes. 

Multiflora  rose  is  a  beautiful  shrub  that  was 
tested  in  1935  by  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice, in  the  hope  of  developing  a  living  fence  to 
replace  conventional  wire  and  post  fences.  In  the 
Midwest  it  has  been  used  successfully  for  this  pur- 
pose for  more  than  10  years.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  eight  or  10  feet  on  better  soils  and  produces 
small  white  to  pinkish  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
Its  chief  value  to  quail  is  that  it  provides  escape 
cover  and  travel  lanes. 

Some  of  its  advantages  to  the  landowner  are: 
Requires  little  or  no  maintenance;  makes  a  living 
fence  that  will  hold  livestock,  except  poultry,  with- 
in four  to  six  years  after  planting;  eliminates  tres- 
pass problem;  can  be  planted  on  contours  where 
conventional  wire  fences  are  difficult  to  build;  does 
not  sap  surrounding  fields  like  ordinary  shrubs; 
controls  wind  and  water  erosion;  provides  homes 
for  insect-eating  birds;  can  be  used  to  fence  off 
farm  ponds;  eroded  areas  and  odd  corners  where 
ordinary  fencing  would  be  impractical  or  costly; 
helps  beautify  the  landscape. 

Minimum  Care  Required 

If  given  a  minimum  of  care  all  these  quail  range- 
producing  plants  are  here  to  stay.  The  multiflora 
rose  is  a  shrub  and  the  lespedeza  is  a  perennial. 


See  QUAIL  Page  23 


This  living  fence  of  multiflora  rose  was  planted  on  the  farm  of  L.  M.  Ballard,  near  Denton.  Following:  the  contour  of  the  land,  the 
fence  helps  to  hold  the  soil  as  well  as  livestock.  An  ideal  nesting-  place  for  song  birds,  the  hedge  is  covered  with  small  white  flowers 
in  April.  Multiflora  rose  fences  do  not  sap  the  surrounding  soil  but  do  provide  excellent  escape  cover  for  farm  game. 

Photo  by  Thomas 
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WHERE  TO 
THIS  SPRING? 

by  Lunette  Barber 

In  Carolina,  Nature  begins  to  open  her  doors  in 
February  to  announce  spring!  Grasses  slowly  peep 
out  from  the  soil,  trees  and  shrubs  dream  of  open- 
ing their  buds  to  make  tender  green  leaves,  flower- 
ing plants  and  bulbs  have  a  notion  to  swell  and 
soon  bloom,  a  few  of  the  birds  return  from  the 
South  beautifully  dressed  for  mating,  mammals 
desire  to  come  from  their  winter  quarters  because 
they  are  eager  to  prepare  for  rearing  their  young, 
fish  welcome  warmer  waters  to  anticipate  spawn- 
ing, reptiles  and  amphibians  slowly  open  their  eyes 
and  peep  out  to  acknowledge  the  glorious  announce- 
ment, while  the  "spring  peeper"  makes  the  loudest 
noise  of  all.  But  what  goes  on  in  the  schoolroom 
when  the  air  is  beginning  to  get  saturated  with 
spring? 

Many  teachers  and  their  pupils  begin  planning 
a  trip  to  be  taken  toward  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  How  wonderful  if  the  trip  can  be  planned  to 
be  a  day  of  "out-door"  teaching  just  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  things  mentioned  above — soil,  water, 
forests,  and  wildlife.  Recently  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  had  this  to  say  concerning  the  out-of- 
doors:  "Repeatedly,  I  have  observed  the  resource- 
fulness and  stability  of  young  men  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves as  campers,  hunters,  and  fishermen.  I  firmly 
believe  that  in  this  fast-paced  atomic  age  in  which 
we  live  there  is  no  better  balance  wheel  to  clear 


From  the  top  of  Mt.  Mitchell  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
forest-covered  mountains  provide  an  unexcelled  view.  The 
state  park  facilities  include  a  refreshment  stand,  picnic  facil- 
ities, and  a  tent  camping  area. 

Photo  by  Jim  Lee 


^thinking  and  healthy  emotions  than  the  enjoyment 
and  appreciation  of  the  out-of-doors." 

The  following  is  a  schedule  for  an  eighth  grade 
group  that  spent  a  day  at  Morrow  Mountain  State 
Park  May  5,  1955:  Arrive  Morrow  Mountain  State 
Park,  orientation  period,  nature  museum,  nature 
trail,  cook  out,  rest  and  clean-up  period,  soil  con- 
servation, Indian  burial  ground,  visit  to  top  of 
Morrow  Mountain,  preparing  for  return  trip,  and 
trip  home.  There  were  24  pupils  divided  into  three 
groups.  In  each  group  one  pupil  acted  as  group 
captain  with  a  leader  (teacher)  plus  a  parent  spon- 
sor. 

Please  note  the  rest  period  and  clean  up.  There 
is  a  teaching  opportunity  at  all  times  with  child- 
ren. How  "littered"  are  many  places  for  the  lack 
of  respect  of  property  both  private  and  public.  The 
Garden  Club  Council  of  North  Carolina  is  to  be 
commended  for  recent  efforts  along  this  line.  The 
litter-bug  posters  are  excellent.  It  would  be  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  they  prove  to  be  as  beneficial  as 
"Smokey  Bear"  and  other  public  service  advertis- 
ing campaign  programs  in  preventing  forest  fires. 
Prior  to  the  public  service  campaigns,  which  began 
in  1942,  there  were  about  205,000  forest  fires 
annually  in  the  United  States.  Now  the  number 
averages  181,000  per  year,  despite  the  increase  in 
human  population.  There  was  a  decline  of  18  per- 
cent in  forest  fires  from  1952  to  1953.  In  1954  it 
dropped  12  percent. 

Is  it  asked  where  a  group  may  go  for  a  day's 
study  out-of-doors  to  learn  to  appreciate  our  natural 
resources?  The  best  place  to  suggest  is  one  of  North 
Carolina's  State  Parks.  Why  suggest  a  state  park? 
The  children  should  be  taught  what  a  state  park  is, 
the  purpose  of  a  state  park,  how  to  use  the  park, 
what  wholesome  recreation  is,  and  as  a  result 
recognize  and  appreciate  our  natural  resources 
enough  to  want  to  conserve  them. 

Where  are  the  state  parks  and  what  do  they  have 
to  offer?  Here  are  the  ten  in  the  state:  Cliffs  of  the 
Neuse,  Wayne  County;  William  B.  Umstead,  Wake 
County;  Morrow  Mountain,  Stanly  County;  Mount 
Mitchell,  Yancey  County;  Pettigrew,  Washington 
and  Tyrrell  Counties;  Reedy  Creek,  Wake  County, 
and  Singletary  Lake,  Bladen  County.  Space  does 
not  permit  a  description  of  each,  but  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Morse,  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  has  tried 
through  his  endless  efforts  to  see  that  each  park 
has  much  to  offer  as  possible.  The  Nature  Study 
Area  and  the  Museum  should  be  of  special  interest 
to  all  school  groups. 

If  a  trip  is  anticipated  and  planned,  it  is  well  for 
the  teacher  to  familiarize  herself  with  the  park 
either  by  a  visit  beforehand  or  writing  for  informa- 
tion to  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Morse,  Superintendent  of 
State  Parks,  Division  of  State  Parks,  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 
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Wildlife  Commission  Elects  Officers   

At  its  meeting  in  Raleigh  January  5 ,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  elect- 
ed H.  C.  Kennett,  Durham,  Chairman;  Orville  Woodhouse,  Grandy,  Vice-Chairman, 
and  James  A.  Connelly,  Morganton,  Secretary.     Chairman  Kennett  succeeds  E.  D. 
McGougan,  Lumber  Bridge.  Woodhouse  succeeds  Thurman  Briggs ,  Lexington,  as  Vice- 
Chairaan,  and  Connelly  succeeds  Charles  T.  Wilson,  Biltmore,  as  Secretary. 
Other  action  taken  by  the  Commission  included  closing  the  quail  season  in  Hyde  and 
Beaufort  counties  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  January;  approval  of  Ray  E. 
Brown,  Grandy,  to  serve  on  the  Currituck  County  Game  Board  to  succeed  Nick  New- 
bern  of  Jarvisburg  ;  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  purchasing  the  fed- 
erally-owned Caswell  County  Land  Use  area;  amendment  of  the  1956  fishing  regu- 
lations to  place  a  creel  limit  of  25  on  sea  trout  taken  by  nets  or  other  special 
devices  in  inland  waters,  and  passage  of  a  resolution  requesting  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  refuse  a  petition  by  the  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Com- 
pany to  strike  from  its  operating  license  a  clause  requiring  the  company  to 
make  the  Roanoke  Rapids  reservoir  available  to  the  public  for  fishing,  hunting, 
boating,  swimming,  and  other  outdoor  recreational  activities. 


Wildlife  Food  Seed  Mixture  Available  for  Free  Distribution 

More  than  5,000  ten-pound  bags  (20  tons)  of  seed  mixture  for  wildlife  food 
plantings  are  now  available  for  free  distribution  by  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  to  land  operators  who  wish  to  obtain  them  for  wildlife  food  patch 
plantings.    Each  bag  contains  enough  combine  milo,  millet,  cow  peas,  soybeans 
and  annual  lespedeza  to  plant  two  1/8  acre  patches.    The  seed  mixture  will  be 
distributed  on  a  first-come  first-served  basis  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts .  Re- 
quests should  be  addressed  to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Annual  Seed 
Mixture,  Box  2919,  Raleigh. 


Children' s  Museum  Needs  Staff  Worker 

The  Charlotte  Childrens  Nature  Museum  has  an  opening  for  a  person  with  a 
natural  science  background,  experience  in  working  with  children,  and  some  ex- 
perience in  the  preparation  of  exhibits.    Salary  will  be  commensurate  with  ex- 
perience.   Contact  Childrens  Nature  Museum,  1658  Sterling  Road,  Charlotte, 
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TALLY-HO! 

PHOTO  FEATURE  BY  JIM  LEE 

On  the  February  weekend  nearest  St.  Valentine's  Day,  the  moss- 
covered  oaks  of  Nags  Head  Woods  echo  the  baying  of  hounds  in  one 
of  North  Carolina's  traditional  sporting  events,  the  annual  Valentine's 
Day  Fox  Hunt.  Racing  across  vast  sand  dunes  and  through  marshes 
that  border  Roanoke  Sound,  jeeps,  station  wagons,  trucks  and  dogs 
give  chase  to  some  of  the  wiliest  foxes  that  ever  brought  a  pack  of 
hounds  to  full  cry.  Scheduled  this  year  for  February  16  through  18, 
further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Carolinian  Hotel, 
Nags  Head, 


There's  icy  water  under  the  marsh  grass,  but  where  the  fox  left  his  scent  the  dogs  plunge 
after  him.  Below:  Listening  for  the  "music"  of  the  hounds  keeps  the  hunters  informed  of 
the  chase  as  it  carries  across  marshes  and  dunes.  Experienced  fox  hunters  can  recognize 
the  cry  of  each  dog. 


py  of  Spanish  moss  a  pack  of  Walker  bounds  pours 
up  truck.  Most  of  the  chases  take  place  across  old 
that  have  been  overgrown  with  oaks  and  pines. 
)f  the  chase  comes  when  the  fox  trees.  Although 
Is  on  the  turned- up  noses  of  his  brothers  the  most 
hounds  can't  quite  reach  Reynard. 


Safe  from  the  dogs,  Reynard  pauses  in  the  top  of  a  pine.  Gray  foxes  are 
amazingly  agile  at  climbing,  and  can  find  haven  many  feet  up  a  smooth  trunk. 
Below:  Racing  close  behind  a  hot  chase,  hunters  spin  through  the  sand  in  jeeps 
as  they  follow  the  hounds.  No  pink  coats  here. 


Finally  caught  by  the  hounds,  this  fox  was  held  up  for  inspection  before  his 
tail,  or  "brush,"  was  given  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  hunt.  Tradition  calls  for 
the  first  hunter  to  reach  the  fox  to  give  the  brush  to  his  lady  fair. 


Woodsman:  Spare  Ihat  Hardwood! 


by  Frank  B.  Barick 

Chief,  Game  Division 


The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  an  alarming 
trend  toward  the  organized  elimination  of  hard- 
wood forests  in  the  South.  Both  government-spon- 
sored and  privately-published  literature  urge  the 
replacement  of  hardwoods  with  pine.  Detailed  and 
illustrated  instructions  have  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated showing  how  to  rid  the  forest  of  oaks,  hick- 
ories, gums,  maples,  and  other  so  called  "weed" 
trees. 

This  presents  a  dismal  prospect  for  the  wildlife 
animals  of  the  forest  and  for  those  who  are  concern- 
ed with  their  welfare.  Especially  threatened  are  im- 
portant game  animals  such  as  squirrel,  turkey, 
grouse,  deer  and  bear.  The  systematic  elimination 
of  hardwoods  would  very  definitely  and  very  seri- 
ously curtail  the  production  of  these  forms  of  wild- 
life. 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  how  soon  a 
region- wide  program  of  hardwood  elimination 
would  effectively  reduce  the  quality  and  extent  of 
good  game  range.  The  results  may  not  be  felt  on 
a  statewide  basis  for  five  or  ten  or  even  fifty 
years.  We  all  know  that  forestry  is  a  long  range 
proposition.  But  more  and  more  land  is  being 
brought  under  systematic  forest  management,  and 
apparently  most  of  it  for  intensive  one-crop  pro- 
duction of  pine. 

Technical  forestry  is  only  now  coming  into  its 
own  in  the  South,  and  to  allow  the  development  of 
a  "one  species"  approach  would  indeed  be  tragic — 
not  only  for  wildlife  but  for  industry  as  well.  Elimi- 
nation of  hardwoods  would  cut  the  blocks  out  from 
under  the  furniture,  veneer  and  hardwood  plywood 
industries.  These  are  important  segments  of  our 
state  economy.  Not  only  does  North  Carolina  lead 
the  nation  in  the  production  of  these  items,  but 
also  wood  products  industries  are  second  only  to 
textiles  in  the  number  of  employees  engaged  in 
manufacture  in  our  state.  Our  tenuous  position  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  even  now  we  are  im- 
porting 56  percent  of  the  "raw"  lumber  used  in 
furniture  plants.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  it 
would  be  most  harmful  to  allow  the  development 
of  a  widespread  policy  calling  for  the  systematic 
elimination  of  our  hardwood  forests  even  from  the 
industrial  standpoint  alone. 

The  reality  of  this  danger,  however,  and  its  close- 
ness to  us  can  be  demonstrated  on  at  least  one 
extensive  publicly-owned  forest  in  the  central  part 
of  this  state.  On  this  property  a  long  range  program 
has  been  declared  calling  for  the  systematic  con- 
version of  hardwood  stands  to  pine.  And  this  is  in 


a  section  of  the  state  which  produces  good  stands 
of  white  and  red  oaks  of  great  value  to  both  wild- 
life and  industry. 

On  this  area  the  hardwood  trees  are  being  sys- 
tematically "girdled"  and  poisoned  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  replaced  with  naturally  seeded 
pine.  Such  natural  reforestation  apparently  has  not 
developed  in  many  sections  since  it  was  necessary 
to  plant  pine  trees.  In  the  meantime  dense  stands 
of  hardwood  sprouts  and  seedlings  have  developed, 
demonstrating  the  better  native  adaptation  of  these 
species.  It  therefore  appears  that  conversion  to 
pine  will  be  a  most  difficult  and  expensive  under- 
taking. In  spite  of  this  evidence,  there  has  been  no 
stated  relaxation  of  policy  toward  hardwood  elimi- 
nation. 

In  fairness  to  the  pine  tree  proponents  it  must  be 
admitted  that  hardwoods  do  in  many  places  come 
in  under  stands  of  pine  and  that  in  some  cases 
these  hardwoods  are  of  no  great  value  to  either 
wildlife  or  industry.  However,  we  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  this  represents  a  natural  trend  in  plant 
succession  and  that  control  of  this  trend  is  in  many 
cases  an  uphill  battle.  Furthermore,  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  justify  such  a  policy  in  sections  where  hard- 
woods of  equal  or  near  equal  commercial  value  can 
be  produced  with  much  less  effort. 

Although  most  of  the  organized  forestry  effort  for 
the  past  several  years  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
hardwood  elimination  there  is  some  hope  that  per- 
haps one  segment  of  the  industries  dependent  on 
this  resource  are  showing  some  concern.  The 

Some  stands  of  pine  such  as  this  are  valuable  to  the  State's 
economy,  but  such  habitat  has  little  to  attract  wildlife 
such  as  the  squirrels  and  other  animals  that  will  .  .  . 


Photo  by  State  News  Bureau 
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Furniture,  Plywood  and  Veneer  Council  was  formed 
in  1953  by  the  North  Carolina  Forestry  Association. 
This  council  has  recently  appointed  a  staff  of  two 
foresters  who  are  stationed  at  Statesville.  One  of 
their  functions  is  to  conduct  research  in  the  field 
of  hardwood  timber  production  to  determine  effec- 
tive production  methods.  Another  of  their  functions 
is  to  advise  landowners  in  regard  to  proper  hard- 
wood management. 

This  group  is  to  be  commended  for  their  pro- 
gressive and  realistic  action  in  regard  to  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  hardwood  timber  re- 
sources. It  is  hoped  that  their  work  will  emphasize 
and  spread  the  twin  realization  that  hardwoods  do 
constitute  a  very  important  industrial  raw  material 
in  this  state  and  that  certain  sections  of  our  state 
which  have  heretofore  been  dedicated  to  pine  pro- 
duction may,  in  fact,  be  better  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hardwood. 

An  increasing  appreciation  of  the  commercial 
value  of  hardwood  would  of  course  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  wildlife.  Our  best  forest  game  habitat  is 
to  be  found  in  hardwood  forests.  The  oaks  and 
hickories  provide  the  staff  of  life  for  our  squirrel 
population,  and  squirrels  are  one  of  our  most  sought 
after  species  of  small  game.  Not  only  do  squirrel 
populations  rise  and  fall  with  the  production  of 
mast,  but  it  has  also  been  observed  that  mass  mi- 
grations take  place  from  areas  of  little  or  no  masi 
to  areas  of  abundant  mast.  This  was  especially  ap- 
parent during  this  past  squirrel  hunting  season. 
These  hardwood  species  are  likewise  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  deer,  bear,  and  wild  turkeys. 

Organized  wildlife  interests  as  well  as  commercial 
forest  interests  would  do  well  to  call  for  a  careful 
re-appraisal  of  the  forestry  situation  in  North  Caro- 
lina with  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  more  closely  adapt  forest  practices  to  land-species  capa- 
bilities. 

. . .  feed  on  these  acorns  when  they  mature.  From  these  acorns 
may  also  grow  the  oaks  that  will  help  to  provide  the  raw  ma- 
terials for  North  Carolina's  vast  furniture  industry. 

Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 
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2.  To  prevent  converting  to  pine  areas  which  would  produce 
crops  of  hardwood  of  equal  or  greater  commercial  value. 

3.  To  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
hardwood  forestry,  especially  of  mast  and  browse  producing 
species  which  are  of  value  to  wildlife. 

A  constructive  and  realistic  approach  such  as  this 
would  result  in  the  production  of  a  dual  crop  in 
our  forested  areas.  We  would  be  producing  not  only 
the  raw  materials  for  industry,  but  also  the  raw 
materials  for  one  of  North  Carolina's  favorite  forms 
of  recreation. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

FUR  RESOURCES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  by  Kenneth  A. 
Wilson,  1955.  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
Raleigh.  59  pp.  illustrated.  Free. 

The  total  value  of  North  Carolina's  fur,  as  re- 
flected in  annual  sales  by  trappers,  varies  between 
one-half  and  one  million  dollars.  North  Carolina 
ranks  among  the  first  twenty  states  in  dollar  value 
of  fur  trapped.  An  otter  skin  in  1952-53  brought 
the  trapper  $15.00,  mink  $11.50,  muskrat  $1.35. 
raccoon  85  cents,  red  fox  75  cents,  gray  fox  25 
cents,  and  it  was  worth  only  20  cents  to  the  trapper 
to  catch,  skin,  prepare  the  pelt,  and  bring  the  hide 
of  an  oppossum  to  market.  This  booklet,  latest 
publication  of  the  Wildlife  Commission,  contains  a 
wealth  of  information  of  interest  to  the  trapper, 
would-be  trapper,  and  others  interested  in'  the  fur 
resources  of  the  State. 

Well  illustrated,  the  publication  contains  draw- 
ings and  range  maps  of  the  thirteen  commercially 
valuable  furbearers  with  information  on  their  dis- 
tribution, habitat,  food,  and  habits.  The  discussion 
of  habitat  improvement  contains  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  trappers  who  wish  to  increase  muskrat 
population  on  their  marshes. 

From  his  long  experience  as  a  fur  resources 
management  specialist  Ken  Wilson  has  presented 
helpful  techniques  for  trapping,  a  discussion  of 
trapping  regulations  and  legal  questions,  and  use- 
ful tips  on  marketing  the  pelts.  From  fur  dealers 
and  trappers  statistics  have  been  collected  that 
show  the  best  time  to  send  furs  to  market,  the  best 
months  for  trapping  various  animals  in  order  to 
bring  the  highest  price,  and  a  comparison  between 
prices  paid  by  North  Carolina  fur  dealers  and  out- 
of-state  dealers. 

The  author  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Connecticut  in  1929  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
forestry,  and  in  1933  received  the  Master  of  Science 
in  Forestry  degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  has  had  a  wide  variety  of  experience  in  forestry 
and  game  management,  having  held  positions  in 
Connecticut,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  before 
coming  to  North  Carolina  in  1947.  Since  1947  he 
has  been  in  charge  of  fur  resources  investigations 
in  North  Carolina,  making  his  home  in  Currituck. 
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Back  in  1896  the  population  of 
North  Carolina  was  less  than 
half  what  it  is  today. 

Game  and  fish  populations 
were  higher  than  today.  No 
one  wishes  to  trade  his  new 
car  for  a  horse  and  buggy  but 
we  all  wish  we  had  the  kind 
of  sport  that  Grandfather  en- 
joyed. 

Grandfather's  sport  can  be 
had  again  if  we  can  provide 
the  same  kind  of  habitat  that 
game  and  fish  had  in  1896.  Are 
you  willing  to  pay  the  price  in 
soil  conservation,  clean  waters, 
wildlife  food  plantings? 


SOME  NATIVE  GAME  BIRDS. 


WITH  GUN  AND  ROD 


Reprinted  from  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  ITS  RE- 
SOURCES, published  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
1896. 


IN  1896 


Among  all  the  States,  North  Carolina  stands 
near  the  head  as  a  resort  for  the  hunter  and  fisher- 
man, but  among  those  within  easy  access  of  the 
centers  of  population  and  wealth,  it  undoubtedly 
possesses  advantages  equalled  by  few  other  States, 
which  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  local  sportsmen 
as  well  as  those  residing  in  other  States  cognizant 
of  the  facts.  The  fact  that  so  ardent  a  hunter  and 
fisherman  as  President  Cleveland  selects  the  shores 
and  sounds  of  North  Carolina  as  his  hunting  ground 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  sometimes  practiced  by 
his  illustrious  predecessors),  and  that  the  wealthy 
Eastern  Field  Club  holds  its  annual  trials  on  the 
stubble  covered  fields  of  the  Piedmont  region  of 
the  State,  are  significant  proofs  of  the  fact  that 
"good  hunting"  may  be  had  here.  The  scope  of  this 
chapter  will  be  to  point  out  briefly  some  particulars 
of  interest  to  the  lover  of  gun  and  rod. 

Virginia  Deer,  (cariacus  virginianus)  and  Black 
Bear,  (ursus  americanus),  are  the  representative 
big  game  animals  found  in  North  Carolina,  and 
they  are  both  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  an  object 
of  sport  in  the  localities  where  they  abound,  in 
fact,  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  the  bears  often 
become  a  nuisance  to  the  farmer  on  account  of 


their  depredations  on  the  hog-pen  and  sheep-fold. 
And  then  the  hunt  begins,  although  it  is  not  sport, 
but  revenge  and  self  preservation  that  urges  the 
farmer  forward  on  bruin's  trail. 

The  Coastal  Plain  region,  the  land  of  the  big 
swamps  and  pocosins,  is  the  natural  home  of  the 
bear,  and  almost  any  one  of  the  extreme  eastern 
tier  of  counties  can  still  show  good  sport  in  bring- 
ing him  to  bay.  The  mountains  of  the  west,  too, 
produce  some  enormous  specimens,  and  a  good 
many  of  them,  and  many  deer  still  gladden  the 
hunters  among  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  Great  Smoky  ranges.  Deer  are  also  plenti- 
ful in  the  Coastal  Plain  region  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  in  the  west,  and  are  found  in  varying  numbers 
all  over,  except  perhaps,  in  a  few  of  the  older  and 
more  thickly  settled  counties.  Many  who  hunt 
regularly,  still  use  the  smoothbore,  with  its  load 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  buckshot,  but  the  later  type  of 
hunters  are  rapidly  replacing  it  with  the  rifle,  a 
smaller  percentage  of  lost  cripples  being  the  natural 
result  of  the  change.  Wildcats  are  common  in  about 
the  same  sections  that  produce  the  bear  and  deer, 
and  some  wolves  yet  rouse  the  wrath  of  the  sheep 
farmers  in  the  mountain  counties. 
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North  Carolina  Lib 
Raleigh, 

To  anyone  wishing  to  indulge  in  a  taste  of 
genuine,  old  fashioned  before  the  war1  "possum 
hunt"  it  may  be  stated  that  no  other  State  can 
produce  more,  or  larger,  or  better  Oppossums  in 
any  way. 

The  stately  wild  turkey  is  yet  a  common  bird 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  State,  and  fine  speci- 
mens are  killed  frequently  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  State  Capitol  at  Raleigh.  While  not  as  common, 
of  course,  as  formerly,  yet  it  will  be  many  years 
before  this  noble  bird  becomes  even  rare  in  North 
Carolina.  They  are  abundant  in  many  localities. 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  as  a  wild  fowl  resort  that  we 
stand  without  a  rival  on  the  whole  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  enormous  extent  of  the  great  sounds, 
estuaries,  rivers,  marshes  and  beaches  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  region  makes  it  the  home  almost  the  whole 
year  round  of  a  great  number  of  more  different 
kinds  of  waterfowl  and  shorebirds  than  can  per- 
haps be  found  in  any  other  like  area  on  the  whole 
American  Continent.  In  fall  and  winter  it  is  the 
vast  hordes  of  waterfowl  on  the  sounds  and  open 
reaches  that  attract  the  hunter  from  afar  and,  not 
infrequently,  large  bags  of  Canvass  back  are  the 
reward  of  his  pleasant  toil.  Redhead,  Mallard  and 
Black  Duck,  Teal,  Widgeon  and  Pintail  all  abound, 
while  Wild  Geese  and  Brant  are  to  be  killed  in 
numbers  unheard  of  in  less  favored  localities.  The 
Snow  Goose  occurs  here  during  winter  in  larger 
numbers  than  in  any  other  locality  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  great  white  Whistling  Swan  is  a 
common  bird  on  the  northern  sounds  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  arctic  and  sub-arctic  species, 
about  all  the  members  of  the  duck  family  known 
along  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
occur,  usually  abundantly,  on  the  North  Carolina 
sounds.  In  spring  and  fall  too,  the  beaches  are  the 
resort  of  innumerable  shore  and  marsh  birds.  The 
different  species  of  Rails  or  Marsh  Hens,  including 
the  toothsome  Sora,  the  gamey  English  Snipe, 
Yellowlegs — both  kinds — Willets,  Curlews,  Plovers; 
the  marshes  resound  to  their  shrill  cries,  while  on 
the  sand  beaches  run  great  crowds  of  Robin  Snipe, 
Sanderling,  Redbreasted  or  Grayback  Snipe,  Turn- 
stone, Oyster  Catchers  and  simply  clouds  of  the 
smaller  members  of  the  snipe  family. 

Large  bags  of  Woodcock  can  be  made  in  suitable 
localities  almost  anywhere  in  the  Coastal  region, 
and  it  is  a  tolerably  common  bird  all  over  the 
State,  in  situations  suited  to  its  habits.  All  through 
the  Mountain  region  the  silent  woods  echo  the 
drumming  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  this  fine  game 
bird  being  well  distributed  through  that  part  of 
the  State,  although  not  as  abundantly  as  a  few 
years  ago.  We,  in  the  South,  call  this  bird  "Pheas- 
ant", an  erroneous  name,  while  in  the  northern 
States,  the  equally  erroneous  name  of  "Partridge" 
is  in  common  use. 

1.  The  War  of  Northern  Aggression,  that  is,  sir. — Ed. 
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rary  Commission 
N.  Q 

Bob  White,  the  Quail  of  the  North  and  the 
Partridge  of  the  South,  is  found  nearly  everywhere 
except  on  the  mountain  peaks,  but  is  perhaps  most 
plentiful  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau  region.  But  any- 
where in  the  State,  from  the  tide  water  region  of 
the  East  to  the  foot  hills  of  the  West,  Bob  White 
is  thoroughly  at  home,  and  lots  of  him  too.  Of  all 
land  game  birds  of  the  State,  in  his  ability  to  take 
care  of  himself,  to  exist  through  extremes  of  both 
summer  and  winter  temperatures,  to  thrive  and 
grow  fat  on  what  he  can  pick  up  and  to  furnish 
the  best  of  sport  to  the  most  exacting  gunner,  Bob 
White  stands  pre-eminently  first.  To  rise  with  whir- 
ring wing  while  you  are  off  guard,  to  dash  down 
from  a  pine  top  until  he  skims  the  ground,  to 
swerve  behind  the  nearest  tree  or  bush  that  will 
stop  your  load — all  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning — 
seems  to  be  as  easy  to  him  as  a  straight-away 
flight.  May  his  cheery  whistle  long  echo  over  the 
land!  Bags  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  are  not  un- 
common with  our  best  gunners,  and  occasionally 
a  round  hundred  will  be  the  count  when  the  game 
bag  is  emptied  at  the  close  of  a  day's  sport.2 

In  the  upper  waters  of  the  cold  and  sparkling 
streams  that  have  their  source  all  through  the 
Mountain  region  of  the  State,  the  Brook  Trout 
abounds  and  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  same  dash- 
ing, gamey  sprite  of  the  waters  whose  rise  to  the 
fly  will  always  cause  the  nerves  of  even  the  veteran 
angler  to  tingle.  Black  Bass  of  fair  size  and  large 
fighting  capacity  are  also  caught  in  these  streams 
a  little  lower  down,  while  the  Piedmont  Plateau 
region  yields  some  excellent  still  water  fishing  for 
Bass,  Sunfishes  of  several  kinds,  Pike  and  Perch. 

In  some  of  the  coast  localities  can  be  had  that 
rather  rare  and  very  exciting  experience  that  comes 
with  surf-fishing  for  the  Red  drum  or  Channel  Bass. 
Huge  specimens  of  fifty  pounds  or  over  are  often 
taken  and  anyone  who  has  ever  fought  a  fifty 
pound  bass  while  wading  waist  deep  in  the  roaring 
surf  has  had  an  experience  that  he  will  not  soon 
forget. 

Trolling  for  Bluefish  and  Spanish  Mackeral  may 
be  indulged  in  to  a  surfeit,  and  some  of  the  finest 
sail  boats  for  this  sport,  fully  equipped  with  lines 
and  bait  can  be  found  for  hire  at  many  points  along 
our  coast.  An  occasional  King  or  Sero  (scombero- 
morus  cavalla )  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pounds 
will  vary  the  monotony  of  hauling  in  the  beautiful 
mackeral;  but  the  lucky  fisherman  to  whose  line 
such  a  prize  comes  does  not  get  him  to  the  boat 
without  some  hard  work  and  skill,  too. 

Still  fishing  for  Gray  and  Speckled  Trout  (cynos- 
cion  regalis  and  c.  nebulosus)  known  further  north 
as  Weakfish,  is  a  fascinating  sport  and  is  very  pro- 
ductive almost  anywhere  along  the  whole  line  of 

2.  1955-1956  daily  bag  limit  8,  possession  16,  season  100.  Human  population  and  habitat 
permitted  such  a  harvest  in  1896,  when  there  were  no  regulations,  but  even  with 
black  powder  in  the  trusty  shotgun,  oh  I  my  achin'  arm  I — Ed. 
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our  coast,  and  along  with  the  trout  are  caught  Sea 
Bream,  Croakers,  Sea  Cats,  Spots  and  many  others, 
in  large  numbers.  Several  hundred  is  no  uncom- 
mon total  for  a  day's  catch  off  one  rod,  and  when 
once  a  biting  school  is  struck  the  fun  can  hardly 
be  equalled  if  quantity  of  fish  and  quality  of  sport 
in  catching  them  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
toothsome  and  gamey  Black  Sea  Bass  (centropris- 
tis  striatus)  is  often  the  commonest  fish  caught  in 
still  fishing,  and  under  favorable  circumstances 
they  may  often  be  hauled  in  as  fast  as  the  line  can 
be  rebaited  and  thrown  out.  Now  and  again  a 
heavy  old  Flasher  (lobotes  surinamensis)  comes  to 
hand  in  the  more  southern  waters,  and  his  pull  on 
the  line  is  so  constant  and  powerful  that  the  fisher- 
men of  Bald  Head  (Smith's  Island)  have  named 
him  the  "Steamboat."  Flounders  are  often  caught 
on  the  hand  line,  but  an  additional  interesting 
method  of  taking  them  is  with  the  gig  or  spear  at 
night.  Our  shallow  sounds  are  particularly  good 
grounds  for  flounder  spearing  and  it  is  a  novel 
and  exciting  experience  to  many  an  angler  almost 
tired  of  other  forms  of  his  favorite  recreation. 
Sheepshead  of  large  size  are  caught  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  old  wrecks  and  around  wharves  and  old 
piles  where  they  resort  to  feed  on  the  flinty  shelled 
barnacles  growing  thereon,  and  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, in  passing,  that  it  takes  a  Sheepshead's  mouth, 
with  its  broad  incisors  and  millstone  grinders,  to 
properly  crush  the  stony  envelope  that  encloses 
the  juicy  barnacle.  Considerable  skill  may  be  shown 
in  this  branch  of  angling,  as  the  Sheepshead  is  an 
expert  and  experienced  hook  robber.  Fiddler  crabs 
are  the  bait  used,  and  it  is  no  mean  test  of  an  old 
fisherman's  skill  for  him  to  be  able  to  bait  his  hook 
so  attractively  and  securely  as  to  cover  the  bottom 
of  his  skiff  with  fine  old  Sheepshead  at  the  close  of 
a  day's  fishing.  Of  course,  many  other  kinds  of  salt 
water  fishes  than  those  enumerated  may  be  and  are 
taken,  often  in  some  numbers,  by  the  angler,  but 


the  space  alloted  to  this  article  forbids  further  de- 
tails. 

In  the  large  bodies  of  fresh  and  brackish  water 
and  their  tributaries,  near  the  eastern  seaboard,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  larger  sounds  and  lakes,  may 
be  had  some  of  the  best  fresh  water  fishing  in  the 
country.  Striped  Bass  of  enormous  size  occur  in 
numbers  and  afford  excellent  sport.  Pike,  two 
species,  Pike  Perch,  Speckled  Perch  or  Strawberry 
Bass,  White  Perch,  several  species  of  the  Sun 
Perches,  etc.,  are  all  caught  in  quantities  by  the 
local  fisherman  on  the  rudest  kind  of  tackle;  what 
might  then  be  done  with  the  improved  tackle  of 
the  up  to  date  angler?  But  beyond  all  of  the  fore- 
going, the  noble  Black  Bass  swims  to  the  front. 
Both  species — the  large  mouthed  and  the  small 
mouthed — occur,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  call 
the  Black  Bass  really  plentiful  throughout  this 
region.  It  runs  to  a  large  size,  too,  six  and  seven 
pound  specimens  being  by  no  means  uncommon, 
while  ten  to  fourteen  pounders  occasionally  occur. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  abundance  of  these  species, 
it  may  be  noted  that  in  1890 — the  latest  available 
statistics — the  catch  for  market  in  one  county  alone 
was  upwards  of  335,000  pounds,  a  catch  that  could 
hardly  be  equalled  by  other  like  area  in  the  coun- 
try.3 The  Bass  are  caught  locally  with  a  rude  out- 
fit, but  they  are  the  same  tough  old  fighters  as  ever, 
and  fish  that  give  sport  with  a  reed  pole  cut  in  the 
nearest  swamp  and  line  tied  to  the  end  of  it,  will 
certainly  give  so  much  additional  with  a  modern 
split  bamboo  or  lancewood  and  line  and  other 
tackle  to  match.  As  Dr.  J.  A.  Henshall,  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  the  subject,  says:  "I  consider 
him  inch  for  inch  and  pound  for  pound,  the  gamest 
fish  that  swims."  Our  Black  Bass  is  known  locally 
as  "Chub"  and  "Welshman"  and  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  State  he  is  even  called  a 
"Trout." 

3.  Take  a  look  upstream  at  soil  erosion,  industrial  and  municipal  pollution  to  see  why 
this  sort  of  catch  couldn't  be  equalled  in  North  Carolina  today. — Ed. 


Tussle  on  a  log 


One  day  in  the  deep  forests  of  Daniel  Boone,  two  bear  cubs,  like  Robin  Hood  and  Little 


PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Alton  D.  Pridgen 

There  is  no  place  like  home.  This  statement 


characterizes  the  life  of  Wildlife  Protector  Alton 
D.  Pridgen  of  Warrenton,  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Pridgen  was  born  in  Warren  County,  where  he 
attended  the  public  schools,  and  has  made  Warren 
County  his  home  except  for  four  years  in  the  United 
States  Navy  and  three  years  in  Tennessee  and 
Texas.  In  1946,  Mr.  Pridgen  was  appointed  Wild- 
life Protector  for  Warren  County  where  he  has 
served  with  distinction  in  wildlife  conservation  and 
protection.  Believing  that  knowledge  and  training 


John,  met  at  the  crossing.  There  was  a  challenge,  a  little 
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is  essential  for  a  good  Wildlife  Protector,  Mr. 
Pridgen  attended  two  sessions  of  the  Wildlife  Pro- 
tectors' Training  School,  conducted  by  the  Institute 
of  Government,  University  of  North  Carolina,  at 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  to  further  his  own 
education  and  training  in  wildlife  conservation  and 
protection. 

Mr.  Pridgen  is  married  to  the  former  Mattie 
Williams  Davis,  and  they  live  on  Route  3,  Warren- 
ton, North  Carolina. 

IT'S  THE  LAW! 

Question:  What  is  done  with  the  fines  that  are 
collected  from  those  that  violate  the  hunting 
and  fishing  laws? 

Answer:  All  fines  are  required  to  be  paid  into  the 
school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
convictions  are  obtained.  No  part  of  the  fines 
or  costs  collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  or  its  personnel. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  NOVEMBER 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for 
the  month  of  November,  1955. 


Persons  checked   41,197 

Total  prosecutions   772 

Total  convictions    734 

Cases  not  guilty    25 

Cases  nol  prossed    13 

Cases  no  fines  levied   64 

Cases  where  fines  levied  and  suspended    127 

Cases  appealed    10 

Total  fines  collected   $9,634.95 

Total  costs  collected   $4,835.15 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs 
collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission or  its  personnel. 


sparring,  a  battle  royal,  and  then  the  victor  stood  alone. 

Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 
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Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


We  are  grateful  to  The  Cataivba  Sportsman  for 
this:  "Few  sportsmen  anywhere  realize  the  debt 
we  all  owe  our  wildlife  biologists  who,  in  the  face 
of  unjust  criticism  and  ridicule  even  from  those 
who  should  know  better,  go  on  with  their  jobs  in 
an  untiring  effort  to  provide  us  with  information 
we  must  have  to  do  a  successful  job  of  preserving 
hunting  and  fishing  in  America." 

Another  piece  of  wisdom  originates  with  Jim 
Kimball,  Director  of  the  Minnesota  Division  of 
Game  and  Fish:  "The  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
maintenance  of  hunting  and  fishing  is  the  lack  of 
faith  in  wildlife  management,  and  we  had  better 
have  faith  in  practical  scientific  management  be- 
cause if  this  won't  save  our  favorite  sport,  nothing 
will." 

With  these  two  brief  but  potent  sermons,  let's 
pass  along  to  what  our  readers  (bless  'em)  have 
to  say: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  always  enjoyed  reading  your  publication  and  look 
forward  to  receiving  my  copy.  The  story,  "Bountiful  Bushy- 
tail"  by  Jan  Martin  in  your  October  issue  was  good,  but  I  am 
wondering  if  Mr.  Martin  could  give  the  readers  a  few  hints 
as  to  signs  of  good  squirrel  territory  and  some  of  their  habits. 
I  have  been  hunting  these  tricky  bushytails  since  I  was  ten 
years  old,  and  I  find  I  still  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  them. 

Sincerely  yours 

W.  H.  Myers 

Dunn,  N.  C. 

So  do  we.  One  fact  dug  up  recently  is  that  in  a 
poll  of  school  youngsters,  Bushytail  turned  out  to 
be  the  most  popular  Tar  Heel  game  animal. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"We  are  very  pleased  to  attach  a  list  of  friends  to  whom  we 
will  appreciate  you  sending  your  magazine  for  the  next  year. 
Please  send  greeting  cards  advising  them  that  the  magazine  is 
from  us. 

"As  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  sent  your  magazine  to 
these  friends  we  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  why  we 
choose  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  Actually  there 
are  many  reasons  based  on  our  own  reading  of  your  magazine. 
As  it  deals  with  our  own  state  rather  than  a  national  or  inter- 
national basis  with  regard  to  hunting,  conservation,  etc.,  we 


believe  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  North  Carolinians.  We 
are  all  interested  in  the  conservation  of  wildlife  and  also  hunt- 
ing throughout  the  world  but  we  should  know  more  about  our 
own  local  possibilities  and  problems  first.  After  all,  most  of  us 
necessarily  do  our  hunting  in  this  state.  Your  content  and 
subject  matter  have  always  been  excellent  and  readable.  May 
we  also  add  that  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  complete  each 
article  on  consecutive  pages  rather  than  skipping  about  in  the 
magazine.  This  is  one  item  that  all  magazines  should  change 
to  for  their  readers'  sake. 

"We  earnesdy  believe  that  other  business  concerns  would 
be  interested  in  sending  your  magazine  if  they  gave  it  a 
thought  as  we  believe  it  to  be  far  superior  to  a  calendar  or 
other  such  items  which  usually  are  thrown  in  the  waste  basket. 

Cordially  yours, 

W.  D.  Basnight 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C." 
Thank  you  sir,  and  thanks  to  others  who  are  of 1 
the  same  thinking.  Partly  as  the  result  of  large 
blocks  of  gift  subscriptions,  WILDLIFE'S  total 
circulation  is  passing  the  65,000  per  month  mark — 
making  it  rank  about  sixth  in  the  state  including 
newspapers,  and  one  of  the  top  in  the  nation. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Will  you  please  pass  this  on  to  the  lady  who  asked  about 
Minces  in  December's  WILDLIFE? 

"I  know  just  what  she's  up  against.  When  we  lived  in  town 
I  tried  everywhere  to  find  out  the  same  thing,  but  nobody 
seemed  to  know.  Then  we  bought  10  acres  in  the  country, 
with  some  swampland,  and  it  is  simply  teeming!!!  But  once 
we'd  seen  one,  we  couldn't  bear  to  cook  it.  It  was  so  cute!!! 
So  we  just  switched  to  Welsh  Rabbit.  My  husband  likes  it 
just  as  well,  and  they  are  horrid  little  things  that  even  a 
mother  couldn't  love. 

"I  know  that  your  husband  will  be  equally  pleased,  and 
Welsh  Rabbits  can  be  had  almost  for  the  asking. 

Sincerely, 
Marjorie  Stowe 
Jacksonville,  N.  C." 
We  now  consider  the  problem  of  the  mince  solved 
for  all  time  to  come.  It  should  be  pointed  out  how- 
ever, and  added  to  your  collection  of  useless  in- 
formation, that  skeet  may  be  shot  the  year  around 
but  most  people  consider  it  unfit  for  table  use. 

Ernest  Swift  has  recently  taken  over  the  job  as 
executive  director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
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tion.  His  first  news  bulletin  hits  us  Tar  Heels  right 
where  we  live: 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— Executive  Director  Ern- 
est F.  Swift  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  has 
warned  state  wildlife  agencies  and  organized  sports- 
men they  had  better  take  an  active  interest  in  state 
water  law  revision  or  find  themselves  "holding  an 
empty  bucket  under  a  dry  spigot." 

He  reported  that  the  states  of  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  Ohio,  Aklahoma — and  perhaps 
others — now  have  commissions  created  by  their 
legislatures  to  study  water-law  revision  and  related 
problems. 

One  state,  South  Dakota,  passed  a  new  law  this 
year  that  abandons  "riparian  doctrine"  and  substi- 
tutes the  Western  system  of  "appropriation  for 
beneficial  use." 

In  Arkansas  the  legislature  created  a  special  11- 
member  commission  to  study  surface-water  rights 
but  made  no  funds  available  for  the  investigation. 
North  Carolina  lawmakers  created  a  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners  to  make  such  a  study  and 
gave  the  new  Board  emergency  powers  to  divert 
water.  The  general  assembly  of  South  Carolina 
considered  but  failed  to  enact  an  "appropriative 
rights"  law  recommended  by  a  Water  Policy  Com- 
mittee created  in  1953. 

The  trend  toward  revision  has  been  prompted, 
Swift  said,  by  two  basic  factors:  (1)  Growing 
water  shortages  and  (2)  increasing  use  for  irriga- 
tion. 

"The  danger  to  wildlife  in  the  Eastern  states 
lies  in  the  attempt  to  impose  Western  doctrine 
without  modification  and  without  safeguards  to 
meet  Eastern  conditions,"  he  explained.  "The  pro- 
posed South  Carolina  bill,  which  has  been  studied 
as  a  model  in  other  states,  gives  scant  consideration 

WILDERNESS  CAMP 


If  the  walls  of  this  old  cabin  could  talk  .  .  .?  Located  a  Ions  the 
North  East  Cape  Fear  River  in  New  Hanover  county,  it  teases 
the  curiosity  of  passing  fishermen  with  a  sign  hanging  from  the 
porch  roof:  "We  are  the  last  of  the  Confederates." 
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REFUGE  MANAGEMENT 


The  maintenance  of  permanent  pastures  to  provide  deer,  turkey, 
and  other  wildlife  with  succulent  forage  is  one  of  the  many  jobs 
required  in  the  sound  management  of  big  game  refuges.  This 
pasture  was  photographed  in  Daniel  Boone  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  near  Morganton. 


to  wildlife  and  recreational  interests.  The  key  sec- 
tion puts  the  hunter  and  fisherman  way  down  on 
the  totem  pole  in  these  words: 

"  'Appropriations  of  surface  waters  of  the 
State  shall  not  constitute  absolute  owner- 
ship or  absolute  rights  of  use  of  such 
waters,  but  such  waters  shall  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  principle  of  beneficial  use. 
Where  future  appropriations  or  water  for 
different  purposes  conflict  they  shall  take 
precedence  in  the  following  order,  name- 
ly: domestic,  municipal,  irrigation,  in- 
dustrial, recreational  and  water  power 
uses.'  " 

The  "riparian  doctrine",  followed  in  Midwestern 
and  Eastern  states,  was  inherited  from  English 


CRIPPLED  BUCK 


Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 


Victim  of  a  highway  accident?  Photographed  at  night  along  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  near  Mt.  Mitchell,  this  small  buck  hobbles 
along  quite  successfully  on  three  legs.  The  fourth  leg  is  stiff  and 
bent  upward  at  the  knee. 
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common  law.  It  says  in  brief  that  a  person  owning 
land  bordering  on  a  stream  has  a  right  to  take  as 
much  of  the  water  as  he  needs  for  domestic  uses, 
including  livestock  water.  Beyond  that  he  must 
permit  the  flow  to  continue  downstream  undi- 
minished and  unpolluted. 

In  brief  and  general  terms,  the  Western  system 
is  that  the  first  person  to  lay  claim  to,  or  "appro- 
priate," the  water  gets  it  so  long  as  the  use  is  con- 
tinuous and  considered  beneficial  under  the  law. 

The  "appropriative  doctrine"  was  developed  in 
the  arid  West  where  water  was  always  scarce  and 
fought  over  from  the  earliest  days  of  settlement.  In 
general  it  has  worked  well,  Swift  said,  but  fish  and 
game  interests  often  have  found  themselves  help- 
less under  the  law  when  irrigation  users  or  hydro- 
electric interests  wanted  to  take  the  last  drop  from 
a  stream  or  drain  a  reservoir  dry. 

This  deficiency  occurs  because  in  the  early  days 
no  one  realized  the  value  of  wildlife  and  the  public 
recreation  it  affords.  With  few  exceptions  the  laws 
of  Western  states  fail  to  recognize  wildlife  manage- 
ment as  a  beneficial  use  of  water.  In  the  few  ex- 
ceptions Where  fish  or  wildlife  is  mentioned,  it  is 
relegated  to  the  tail-end  of  the  priority  system. 

Swift  believes  the  public  interest  in  water  re- 
sources, including  wildlife  and  recreation,  may  have 
better  basic  protection  in  those  states,  such  as 
Wisconsin,  that  have  constitutional  provisions 
founded  on  the  famous  "ordinance  of  1787."  This 
ordinance  was  part  of  the  law  which  created  the  old 
Northwest  Territory,  from  which  several  states 
subsequently  were  carved. 

Wisconsin's  constitution  follows  the  historic  ordi- 
nance in  declaring  that  "the  river  Mississippi  and 
the  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi 
and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between 
the  same,  shall  be  common  highways  and  forever 
free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  as  to 


the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  .  ."  In  essence,  this 
guarantees  the  public  right  to  the  use  of  public 
waters. 

Admitting  that  in  many  states  riparian  law  is 
"vague,"  Swift  said  revision  probably  is  inevitable 
and  necessary  in  many  states  where  competitive 
pressures  mount  for  dwindling  supplies.  The  Wild- 
life Federation  director,  however,  questioned  the 
soundness  of  spelling  out  a  system  of  rigid  priori- 
ties in  the  statutes,  giving  certain  kinds  of  water 
use  preference  over  other  uses.  "I  believe  it  is 
faulty  policy  and  bound  to  lead  to  new  troubles," 
he  said. 

"It  must  be  recognized  that  in  one  locality  and 
situation,  irrigation  may  be  the  most  important  use 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  economy  and 
public  welfare.  But  in  another  instance,  municipal, 
or  industrial  uses,  may  well  predominate. 

"In  still  other  streams  or  watersheds— and  I 
suggest  the  Current  River  of  Missouri  and  the 
Allagash  of  Maine  as  examples — the  recreational 
and  esthetic  values  may  far  outweigh  all  others 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  welfare." 

He  recalled  the  recent  case  of  the  Namekagon 
River  in  Wisconsin,  which  was  held,  first  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  then  by  the  courts, 
to  be  more  valuable  for  fishing  and  recreation  than 
for  a  proposed  power  dam. 

"The  matter  of  water  law  revision  is  a  problem 
that  needs  the  immediate  and  serious  study  of  con- 
servation agencies  and  organizations  in  all  the 
states,"  Swift  declared. 

"The  general  public  has  very  much  at  stake — 
beyond  the  special  interests  that  are  jousting  for 
priorities.  It  isn't  likely  that  .  .  .  commercial  groups 
will  voluntarily  concede  the  recreational  and  esthe- 
tic values  or  take  up  the  cudgels  for  fish  and 
wildlife." 


New  Commission  Officers  Elected  for  1956 


H.  C.  Kennett,  Durham  businessman  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  since  October  1950,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Commission  at  the  January  meeting. 
To  serve  with  Chairman  Kennett  during  1956  O.  L.  Wood- 
house,  Grandy,  was  elected  Vice-Chairman  and  James  A. 
Connelly,  Morganton,  will  serve  as  Secretary.  Commissioner 
Woodhouse,  a  Currituck  county  produce  dealer,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Commission  since  July  1949  and  Commissioner 
Connelly,  a  Morganton  furniture  dealer,  has  served  since  1951. 
Officers  for  1955  were  E.  D.  McGougan,  Lumber  Bridge,  Chair- 
man; Thurman  Briggs,  Lexington,  Vice-Chairman;  and  C.  T. 
Wilson,  Biltmore,  Secretary.  Left  to  right  in  the  picture  are 
Commissioners  Woodhouse,  Kennett,  and  Connelly. 
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SPORT  OF  KINGS 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 

Malcolm  Edwards,  Supervisor  of  Western  Management  Areas 
and  author  of  an  article  on  falconry  in  the  July  1955  issue  of 
WILDLIFE,  is  shown  with  a  peregrine  falcon  he  is  training. 
The  use  of  fast- flying  hawks  in  the  capture  of  game — the  sport 
of  kings  in  Medieval  Europe — is  finding  an  increasing  number 
of  enthusiasts  in  modern  America. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Thank  you  for  running  the  article  "Getting  Started  with 
Your  NRA  Hunter  Safety  Course,"  by  Bill  Clede,  in  the  Octo- 
ber WILDLIFE.  It  is  well  done,  and  serves  a  very  important 
purpose. 

"As  you  well  know,  firearms  safety  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important  as  the  number  of  hunters  or  just  plain  'plinkers' 
increases,  especially  when  the  available  open  spaces  are  steadily 
decreasing.  I  fondly  hope  that  in  my  lifetime  all  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  interested  can  be  trained  to  shoot  safely  and  well, 
preferably  as  an  elective  course  in  the  public  schools.  To  my 
mind,  the  plan  outlined  by  Mr.  Clede  is  best,  in  that  participa- 
tion would  be  voluntary,  and  that  the  instructors  would  be 
volunteers.  The  modest  cost-per-student  could  be  borne  by  the 
State,  the  students,  or  perhaps  by  the  sponsoring  organization. 
Our  experience  in  automobile  safety  training  and  driving  in- 
struction would  offer  valuable  parallels  in  this  respect. 

"Needless  to  say,  emphasis  should  also  be  placed  on  the 
necessity  for  wildlife  conservation,  since  hunting  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  the  enjoyment  of  firearms  skills.  Training 
hunters  is  an  admirable  thing,  but  they  should  also  realize  that 
having  something  to  hunt  is  squarely  up  to  them,  both  in- 
dividually and  collectively. 

"It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  missionary  work 
open  to  us  as  individuals  in  this  respect.  A  boy  trained  in  safety 
may  save  a  life.  A  boy  trained  in  conservation  may  insure  that 
our  grandchildren  will  enjoy  game  that  might  otherwise  become 
extinct. 

Sincerely, 
Darrel  Peeler 
Lincolnton,  N.  C." 

All  duckhunters  are  requested  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  return  the  aluminum  leg  bands  on  ducks 
and  geese  killed  during  the  present  season,  so  that 
game  management  specialists  may  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  waterfowl  migration  habits. 

During  the  past  year  thousands  of  bands  were 
attached  to  the  legs  of  waterfowl  by  conservation 
agencies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This 


year's  bumper  crop  of  waterfowl  offers  duck- 
hunters  a  golden  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  the 
conservation  agencies  studying  migration  habits. 
The  bands  should  be  returned  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


The  sericea  is  sowed  and  the  bicolor  and  multiflora 
is  sowed  and  the  bicolor  and  multiflora  rose  are 
planted  from  seedlings. 

Asked  if  this  story  would  not  set  up  a  target  for 
game  poachers,  Mr.  Roberts  said:  "The  Wildlife 
Commission  and  its  representative,  Mr.  Taylor, 
have  given  me  every  help  possible  in  developing 
my  farm  into  good  quail  land.  I  only  hope  that  what 
we've  done  will  encourage  other  landowners  to 
adopt  the  program." 

A  census  made  last  year  on  Mr.  Roberts'  farm 
showed  22  coveys  of  quail.  Perhaps  there  were 
more.  At  least  there  should  be  more  this  year. 

Some  Taylor  Ideas 

Taylor  is  a  dedicated  man  who  almost  never 
stops  talking  about  his  favorite  topic — the  propaga- 
tion of  wildlife.  He  winces  with  pain  as  he  thinks 
of  all  the  wasteland  which  could  be  made  into  good 
range  for  wildlife.  Eroded  hillsides,  right-of-ways 
for  powerlines,  logging  roads,  rock  outcropping  in 
fields,  abandoned  homesteads  and  even  country 
graveyards  are  good  prospects  for  wildlife  plant- 
ings, says  Mr.  Taylor. 

If  whole  communities  would  adopt  the  projects 
Mr.  Taylor  would  be  just  about  the  happiest  man 
to  be  found  anywhere.  But  right  now  there  doesn't 
seem  too  much  for  him  to  be  happy  about. 

Only  38  landowners  in  all  Rowan  made  applica- 
tion for  plants  during  the  1954-55  year.  The  ap- 
plications from  nearby  counties  were:  Stanly,  31; 
Davidson,  30;  Cabarrus,  35;  Moore,  74;  Montgomery, 
55. 

The  program  is  being  carried  on  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  North 
Carolina  Agriculture  Extension  Service.  This  fact 
should  certainly  indicate  reliableness. 

How  Plants  Are  Secured 
Applications  for  plants  may  be  made  to  any  of 
the  following: 

The  local  office  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
The  county  farm  agent. 
The  county  game  protector. 
Your  district  biologist. 

Applications  for  plantings  will  be  accepted  until 
March  1,  1956. 

The  program  is  not  financed  from  any  levied 
tax.  Federal  excise  taxes  or  guns  and  ammunition 
pay  the  major  costs. 

Which  means  the  cost  falls  where  it  should — on 
the  man  with  the  gun. 
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musical  notes  on  a  printed  page,  the  enlarged 
structure  of  wood  can  make  a  symphony.    This  cross- 

^  |  scciioi  of  hickory  shows  the  vessels  that  conduct  wat- 
er and  minerals  up  the   trunk  and   the   annual  rings 

HIM  caused  by  faster  spring  growth  and  slower  summer 
growth. 
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From  the  high  river  bank  I  looked  down  on  the 
quiet  pool  and  saw  six  or  eight  fish,  all  over  four 
pounds.  They  were  in  a  compact  group  and  seemed 
intent  on  their  feeding,  although  a  shadow  cast 
on  the  clear  water -would  cause  them  to  panic  and 
dart  for  cover.  Easing  down  the  river  bank,  I 
picked  my  way  to  the  head  of  the  pool  and  then 
let  things  quiet  down  before  I  cast.  Not  much  room 
for  a  back  cast  with  the  fly  rod;  but  by  tossing  the 
bait  underhanded  and  allowing  the  fly  line  to  be 
carried  off  my  left  hand  where  it  was  held  in  large, 
loose  coils,  the  angling  was  set  in  motion.  The 
school  swung  upstream,  feeding  as  it  went.  As  they 
passed  the  point  I  judged  my  bait  to  be,  the  fly 
line  floating  on  the  glossy  surface  moved  slowly 
away.  After  counting  five,  I  brought  the  rod  tip 
up  sharply  and  the  electrifying  sensation  of  a  mad 
fish  feeling  the  hook  went  through  my  arm  The  line 
sliced  through  the  pool  with  an  audible  sizzle.  Line 
peeled  from  my  left  hand  then  set  off  the  single 
action  fly  reel  in  a  series  of  harsh  screeches.  Plenty 
of  speed,  plenty  of  power,  no  jumps.  The  fish 
stopped  his  run,  not  because  he  had  run  out  of 
steam  but  because  he  had  run  out  of  places  to  go. 
The  pool  ended  in  a  trickling  riffle,  too  shallow  to 
support  a  fish  of  this  size.  He  turned,  shook  his 
whole  body,  and  churned  up  debris  from  the  silted 
bottom.  The  six-pound  test  leader  held,  and  inch 
by  inch  the  line  creeped  through  my  left  hand.  I 
saw  him  for  an  instant  and  then  he  saw  me — off 
again.  This  time  not  as  fast  nor  as  far.  In  he  came. 
This  time  twenty  feet  away  a  broad,  shining  side 
turned  up  and  a  yellow  eye  rolled  in  its  socket. 
A  finger  in  the  gill,  thumb  in  the  mouth,  the  fish 
was  lifted  from  the  pool.  Smallmouth  bass?  Trout? 
Maybe  you  knew  all  along  it  was  a  carp.  I  did, 
because  I  was  fishing  specifically  for  them.  Just 
under  five  pounds,  he  had  proved  to  me  once  again, 
rough  fish  can  be  "game  fish".  True,  he  fell  for  a 
small  dough  ball  molded  around  a  number  six  hook 
instead  of  a  plug  or  fly;  and  certainly  he  wouldn't 
be  greeted  at  the  supper  table  with  shouts  of  de- 
light; but  sport? — nothing  lacking  here. 

Carp,  then,  can  furnish  plenty  of  fun  on  most 
any  tackle  and  real  thrills  on  a  spinning  rod  or  fly 
tackle.  In  clear  water,  you'll  find  them  not  the 
blundering  fools  they  are  usually  thought  of.  It 


may  take  refined  methods  to  snaffle  this  big-scaled 
"minnow".  A  fairly  light  nylon  leader;  small  hook, 
say  number  four  or  six;  a  small  weight  (a  couple 
of  split  shot  are  plenty) ;  and  some  finesse  are  called 
for  under  most  conditions. 

A  prepared  dough  ball  bait  (made  with  corn 
meal,  sugar,  a  few  dops  of  anise  oil,  and  water) 
usually  does  best.  Carp  feed  by  taste  and  feel 
rather  than  by  sight,  so  something  with  a  pleasing 
flavor  attracts  more  fish.  Worms,  sweet  corn,  even 
chunks  of  cooked  potato  are  often  successful.  Cover 
the  hook  with  any  of  these,  and  fish  it  on  or  very 
near  the  bottom  where  carp  feed.  River  pools, 
muddy  bars  in  lakes,  and  weedy  bays  produce  more 
carp  than  fast  water  and  deep  water. 

Now,  if  you  eat  the  carp  (and  by  all  means  try 
them),  don't  expect  the  flavor  of  flounder  nor  the 
texture  of  trout.  Let's  face  it:  it's  a  carp.  Skin- 
ning a  carp  may  prove  a  little  discouraging,  so  go 
out  in  the  back  yard  and  scale  him.  Scrub  the  scaled 
fish  with  salt  water  and  a  brush.  Fillet  the  fish  if 
it's  over  a  pound  or  so,  but  don't  expect  this  to 
remove  all  the  bones;  this  is  impossible.  Score  the 
flesh  with  a  sharp  knife  and  soak  the  fillets  in  salt 
water  overnight.  Deep  fry  the  meat  after  coating  it 
with  a  milk  and  egg  mixture  and  cornmeal-flour 
combination.  Not  at  all  bad. 

The  channel  catfish  is  probably  one  of  our  most 
neglected  fish.  True,  he's  not  a  game  fish  as  far 
as  the  fishing  regulations  go,  but  he  does  hit  arti- 
ficials and  he  does  fight  hard.  And  for  eating — 
channels  are  the  filet  mignon  of  the  piscatorial 
world. 

Despite  the  fact  the  channel  catfish  is  usually 
classed  with  the  carrion  eaters,  it  actually  takes 
mostly  live  food.  Minnows,  crayfish,  nymphs,  and 
even  insects.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  I  have  watch- 
ed schools  of  channel  catfish  feed  on  hatching  may- 
flies like  trout.  So,  in  clear  water  (that's  the 
secret)  small  plugs,  spinners,  and  flies  will  account 
for  old  forked  tail  if  fished  slowly  and  right  along 
the  bottom.  The  best  I've  found  is  a  white  streamer 
(bucktail  or  polar  bear  hair)  tied  on  a  number  four 
ringed  eye  hook  fished  behind  a  small  nickle  spin- 
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Illustrations  by  Duane  Raver 


The  channel  catfish  above  with  prominent  spots  can  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  bullheads  by  his  markings  and  notched 
caudal  fin,  or  tail. 

ner.  He'll  hit  it  like  a  smallmouth  and  you're  not 
sure  he's  not  a  bass  until  the  gray-silver  side  flashes 
at  your  feet.  This  type  of  catfishing  is  almost  en- 
tirely restricted  to  fairly  clean  streams.  Lakes: 
usually  not. 

Many  catfish  are  taken  on  the  popular  but  highly 
odiferous  baits  fished  around  snags  in  streams  and 
along  the  bottom  of  deep  bays  in  lakes.  Equipped 
with  long,  sensory  barbels,  channels  follow  strong 
scents  in  the  water  and  thus  grab  this  tasty  (?) 
bait  after  coming  some  distances  to  find  it.  A  cane 
pole,  around  nine  feet  long,  rigged  with  good  sized 
guides  and  a  strong  reel  filled  with  fifteen-pound 
test  line,  make  a  satisfactory  outfit  for  river  cat- 
fishing  with  bait. 

Another  bait  for  channels  that  really  can  be 
effective  is  coagulated  blood  baits  prepared  and 
sold  in  sealed  cans.  Repulsive  to  many  fishermen, 
this  smelly  bait  works  wonders  at  times.  Allow 
the  blood  bait  to  dry  slightly  and  become  somewhat 
rubbery  so  that  it  stays  on  the  hook.  Use  a  number 
one  hook  with  a  long  shank  and  a  weight  that  will 
take  the  bait  down.  Fish  around  old  logs,  snags, 
etc.;  and  if  the  channel  catfish  are  there,  you'll  get 
'em. 

There  are  several  other  members  of  the  catfish 
family  (which  may  be  more  properly  called  bull- 
heads) that  can  be  caught  with  baits  of  various 
kinds,  either  with  standard  tackle  or  on  trot  lines. 
Live  bait  must  not  be  used  with  trot  lines  since 
this  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  harvest  that  you  can  reap  with  a  trot  line 


fished  at  night  in  lakes  and  slow  streams.  Many 
ponds  and  lakes  have  good  populations  of  bull- 
heads which  may  be  completely  unnoticed  unless 
they  are  specifically  fished  for.  You  will  find  that 
although  the  sporting  angle  is  absent  in  this  type 
of  harvesting,  you  are  taking  fish  which  would 
normally  be  wasted  and  unused.  Very  rarely  are 
game  fish  caught  with  these  trot  lines,  so  don't 
worry  about  hurting  the  bass  and  bream  popula- 
tions. 

Most  members  of  the  catfish  family  are  easily 
prepared  for  the  pan  and  can  be  skinned  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Although  the  channel  catfish  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  eating  of  the  group,  the  other 
catfish  (or  bullheads)  will  surprise  you  with  their 
good  flavor  and  texture.  The  channel  catfish  is 
best  cooked  the  day  it  is  caught;  the  bullheads  often 
taste  better  when  the  meat  is  soaked  overnight  in 
a  salt  water  solution.  Pieces  of  fish  no  thicker  than 
about  two  inches  can  be  dipped  in  an  egg  and  milk 
batter  and  then  rolled  in  fine  cracker  crumbs  or 
corn  meal  and  fried  in  deep  fat. 

Ever  hook  a  grindle?  Bowfin  or  blackfish,  some 
folks  call  him;  but  he  is  meaness  with  fins,  what- 
ever his  name.  Most  any  bass  lure  will  catch  his 
fancy  at  times  and  then  the  fun  begins.  You  may 
be  disappointed  at  the  duration  of  the  battle  but 
certainly  not  the  power  of  the  grindle.  A  real  let- 
down comes  when  you  attempt  to  eat  the  round- 
nosed  critter.  My  advice  is:  "don't." 
•  See  ROUGH  FISH  Page  23 

The  needle-beaked  gar  and  the  blunt-headed  bowfin  are  prac- 
tically useless  for  food,  the  author  says,  but  recommends  deep- 
frying  as  a  method  of  rough-fish  control  for  white  and  redhorse 
suckers. 
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SCHOOL  PAGE 


Salisbury  schools  have  created  an  out- 
door classroom  on  a  tree-covered  lot. 
Look  around  your  community  for  a  place 
where  your  children  can  study  outdoors. 


Outdoor  @(a&&KKMt 


By  Lunette 

Photos  by 

1700  North  Main  Street  in  Salisbury,  North  Caro- 
lina, does  not  mark  the  location  of  a  house  or  fac- 
tory. It  is  the  location  of  a  wild,  unspoiled  bit  of 
Nature  within  the  boundaries  of  a  teeming  city,  a 
place  where  city  youngsters  can  learn  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  out-of-doors.  It  is  the  site  of  a  scientifi- 
cally planned  nature  trail,  built  by  the  Henderson 
School  and  used  by  the  city  teachers  regularly  in 
their  conservation  education  studies. 

The  trail  was  not  established  overnight.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  committee  meetings  discussing 
possibilities  for  the  project.  Mr.  J.  H.  Knox,  Super- 
intendent of  Salisbury  Schools;  Mr.  Claude  Pickett, 
eighth  grade  teacher  of  Henderson  School;  and  Mr. 
George  Raynor,  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Salisbury  Evening  Post  were  leaders  in  the  project. 
Obtaining  a  site  was  the  most  difficult  problem  in 
establishing  the  trail. 

After  the  site  was  obtained,  the  eighth  grade  of 
Henderson  School,  of  which  Mr.  R.  E.  Robinson  is 


The  entrance  to  Salisbury's  nature  trail  is  marked  by  a  sign 
over  the  inviting  path  leading  into  the  area.  Let's  follow  some 
eighth-graders  along  the  trail  and  see  how  they  use  their  out- 
door classroom. 


Barber 

Jim  Lee 

principal,  with  their  teacher,  Mr.  Claude  Pickett, 
chose  the  path  and  cleared  the  trail.  Sounds  easy, 
but  more  had  to  be  done.  Every  specimen  selected 
for  study  along  the  trail  was  numbered,  but  no 
name  attached.  The  names  are  found  in  a  mimeo- 
graphed code  with  the  number.  A  map  of  the  trail 
was  prepared  for  use  with  the  code.  A  sign  was 
erected  at  the  entrance  and  a  portable  rustic  bridge 
was  built  for  crossing  the  stream. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  challenge  to  locate 
the  numbers  on  the  specimen  for  study  has  been 
quite  enjoyable  to  the  students.  Teachers  and  child- 
ren quickly  notice  and  comment  on  the  repetition 
in  the  listing  of  the  species.  For  example,  several 
white  oaks,  yellow  (tulip)  poplars,  and  pawpaws 
may  be  numbered  and  listed.  This  is  due  to  a  lack 
of  variety  on  the  trail  area,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  building  up  a  familiarity — student  and  tree  soon 
become  old  acquaintances,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
greater  aims  in  the  trail  study. 


Pausing  on  a  bridge  over  the  small  stream  that  flows  through 
the  area,  they  follow  Principal  Robinson's  pointing  finger  to  a 
low  alder  that  prefers  the  wet  soil.  The  bridge  was  constructed 
by  students. 
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Samples  for  study  are  not  to  be  taken  along  the 
trail.  Such  practices  would  soon  leave  nothing  for 
study.  Specimens  for  study  can  be  located  in  home 
yards  and  brought  in  for  study  and  mounting. 

Who  uses  the  trail?  Grades  of  all  Salisbury 
Schools  from  four  through  eight  and  all  high 
schools  may  use  the  trail.  It  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
Hollis  J.  Rogers,  specialist  in  nature  and  trail 
activities  at  Woman's  College,  UNC,  that  trail 
studies  among  pupils  below  grade  four  are  not  very 
effective. 

Suggested  activities  beyond  identification  of  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers  and  vines  are  bird  study  and  wild- 
life. Perhaps  the  most  important  study  is  soil  con- 
servation and  erosion.  Considerable  water  action 
may  be  Observed  in  underground  tunneling  on  the 
area. 

The  nature  trail  may  also  be  used  to  teach  more 
than  ideas  and  facts  concerning  conservation  of 
soil,  water,  forests,  and  wildlife.  One  of  the  most 
important  traits  of  character  is  manners.  There  is 
always  an  opportunity  for  teaching  pupils  manners, 
and  especially  out-door  manners,  when  taking  a 
group  on  a  trip.  Safety  is  another  business  each 
pupil  needs  to  learn  to  establish  for  himself  and 
operate  because  the  need  is  great,  investments 
nothing,  and  dividends  are  large.  That  too  may  be 
taught. 

Another  teaching  objective,  while  on  a  trail  with 
a  group,  is  appreciation.  It  is  well  to  point  out  the 
facts  of  the  possibilities  which  made  the  trail  avail- 
able for  use.  In  this  case,  because  of  the  consent  of 
the  owners,  who  are  the  Henderson  heirs,  the  trail 
exists. 

A  small  pine  seedling:  struggling  to  survive  amid  hardwood 
leaves  tells  a  story  of  trees  that  cannot  survive  when  canopies 
of  leaves  shade  out  the  sun.  Pines  need  sunlight;  hardwoods 
thrive  in  shadow. 
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Education  has  been  defined  as  "the  ability  to 
acquire  facts,  think  through  and  analyze  problems, 
and  make  decisions  wisely."  If  this  is  true,  a  great 
aim  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades  should 
be  the  use  of  references  in  the  library  and  other 
sources.  Suppose  a  boy  or  girl  becomes  interested 
in  No.  12- A  on  the  trail  and  the  code  says  "slippery 
elm."  The  pupil  should  have  a  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence and  ability  if  he  goes  to  the  library  and  finds 
that  "slippery  elm"  is  a  tree  and  that  the  bark  has 
medicinal  values  and  was  used  many  years  ago  for 
treating  such  diseases  as  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and 
cholera.  It  was  also  used  as  external  application  in 
the  form  of  poultices  for  gunshot  wounds,  burns 
and  old  obstinate  ulcers  and  scabs.  The  surgeons 
of  the  Revolutionary  Army  of  1776,  and  also  those 
of  General  Wayne's  Army,  which  defeated  the 
Indians  in  1794,  used  the  bark  as  an  external  ap- 
plication to  gunshot  wounds.  In  order  to  sum  up 
the  whole  thing,  it  can  be  said  that  teaching  possi- 
bilities are  unlimited  when  there  is  interest. 

Out-door  teaching  and  conservation  education  are 
not  new  in  the  Salisbury  Schools.  The  first  organiz- 
ed school  camp  in  the  state  was  conducted  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Knox  of  Salisbury.  And 
next  May  a  large  group  of  eighth  grade  pupils  from 
Salisbury  will  be  at  the  William  B.  Umstead  State 
Park,  near  Raleigh,  for  an  entire  week  of  out-door 
education. 

How  is  this  possible?  Hard  work  of  course,  but 
Mr.  Knox  believes  in  out-door  education  and  knows 
that  conservation  education  is  important  enough 
that  it  should  be  included  in  the  school  curriculum. 
He  cannot  include  them  alone,  but  with  interested 

A  mimeographed  folder  lists  each  marked  plant  by  number. 
These  youngsters  are  checking  their  identification  of  number 
24  with  Principal  Robinson  of  Henderson  School  to  see  if  they 
were  correct. 
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A  tree  stump,  covered  with  fungi,  demonstrates  to  the  students 
how  plants  return  to  the  soil  after  they  die. 

and  efficient  principals,  the  assistance  of  enthusias- 
tic teachers  and  assisting  parents  it  is  being  done. 

Salisbury  is  an  ideal  location  for  conservation 
interest  and  practices — it  is,  in  this  state  "where 
the  East  ends  and  the  West  begins,"  in  the  heart 
of  the  Piedmont,  on  the  Yadkin  River.  Nature  has 
done  her  best,  but  needs  man's  help  with  conserva- 
tion tools  to  correct  his  mistakes — and  now.  The 
answer  is  conservation  education  in  order  to  know 
how  to  use  the  tools  properly,  and  a  good  place  to 
begin  is  the  elementary  school! 

Acorns  chewed  by  squirrels  prove  an  interesting  find,  giving 
clues  to  the  habits  of  the  animals  that  live  along  their  trail. 


ARBOR  DAY 
in  North  Carolina 


Realizing  what  value,  beauty,  and  comfort  trees 
would  add  to  the  barren  spaces  of  his  state,  J.  Sterl- 
ing Morton  persuaded  the  authorities  of  Nebraska 
to  proclaim  the  first  Arbor  Day,  April  22,  1872,  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  trees.  Other  states  have 
followed  and  the  day  is  now  observed  in  most  of 
them. 

Since  the  forests  give  man  9,000  different  prod- 
ucts, perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  stress  the  economic 
value  of  trees  along  with  the  aesthetic.  Additional 
aims  in  observing  Arbor  Day  could  be  to  promote 
tree  planting  and  care,  to  arouse  interest  in  forest 
improvement  and  protection  from  fire,  to  induce 
more  careful  and  economical  use  of  forest  products, 
and  to  provide  for  the  perpetual  forestation  of  idle 
lands  which  provide  food,  cover  and  shelter  for 
much  of  our  wildlife. 

At  the  present  there  is  a  shortage  of  newsprint 
paper.  Do  you  fear  your  newspaper  subscription 
rate  will  increase?  Each  person  in  America  uses 
something  from  trees  each  day. 

Established  by  law  in  1927,  Arbor  Day  in  North 
Carolina  is  the  first  Friday  after  the  fifteenth  of 
March.  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  is  glad 
for  its  readers  to  have  the  following  from  North 
Carolina's  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Carroll: 

"As  we  approach  Arbor  Day  in  North  Carolina, 
teachers  and  school  administrators  will  be  mindful 
of  the  legal  authority  for  the  observance  of  this  Day 
as  defined  in  Section  7,  Article  23,  of  Public  School 
Laws. 

"The  opportunities  afforded  schools  in  their  ob- 
servance of  Arbor  Day  are  consistent  with  the  basic 
purposes  of  education.  Instructionally,  the  teach- 
ings which  are  presented  in  connection  with  their 
observance  can  be  currently  meaningful  and  perma- 
nently impressive.  The  inherent  interests  of  a  child 
are  such  that  he  usually  responds  enthusiastically 
to  any  opportunity  which  permits  him  to  learn 
more  about  the  natural  world  in  which  he  lives. 
To  learn  about  a  tree  and  then  plant  one;  to  learn 
about  a  shrub  and  then  set  one;  to  learn  about  a 
flower  and  then  grow  one — this  is  the  sequence  in 
the  learning  process  which  we  believe  links  knowl- 
edge with  skill  and  ultimately  produces  a  citizen 
who  is  informed  about  his  world  and  who  appreci- 
ates all  of  its  potentialities  for  beauty. 
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"Many  schools  in  North  Carolina  could  use  this 
occasion  quite  profitably.  To  teach  plant  identifica- 
tion  and  conservation  would  in  itself  be  good  in-  »  /  '  ^ 

struction.  Beyond  this,  however,  Arbor  Day  could  .,   ;  - 

become  the  culmination  of  a  school-community  proj-  '* 
ect  in  the  landscaping  and  beautification  of  our         '  i^; 
school   grounds.    Many   communities   have   new  $W$$; 
schools  which  deserve  a  more  attractive  setting.  By        C       '  ^ 
transplanting  native  shrubs  and  trees  our  school        ;r .  ■  " 
environment  could  be  made  more  interesting  and 
inspiring  and  thereby  more  conducive  to  wholesome 
living  and  learning.  North  Carolina  has  been  boun- 
tifully blessed  with  possibilities  for  beauty.  To  in-  :■. 
still  within  children  a  desire  to  achieve  that  beauty 
would  be  a  noble  tribute  to  education." 

Henderson  School  in  Salisbury  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
school  taking  advantage  of  outdoor  opportunities.  Every  species 
growing  in  the  school  yard  has  been  labeled  with  the  name  and 
a  leaf  outline.  >w  *  {  r 


Tackle  Tips 

by  Bill  Walston 

Do  you  get  your  share  of  laughs  out  of  fishing? 
If  not,  either  you  don't  do  enough  fishing  or  you 
concentrate  too  hard.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  bass 
fishing  with  a  friend  to  whom  I  had  highly  recom- 
mended spinning  gear.  He  has  always  been  a  plug 
caster,  and  one  of  the  best  I  know.  Well,  just  recent- 
ly he  broke  down  and  outfitted  himself  with  a  well 
balanced  spinning  rod  and  reel  and  a  good  selection 
of  lures,  mostly  miniatures  of  his  favorite  casting 
plugs.  Needless  to  say,  I  was  elected  to  help  him 
get  acquainted  with  his  new  "egg-beater". 

So  there  we  were,  and  two  bass  later  Al  began 
to  admit  that  this  "egg-beater"  has  its  points. 
Everybody  was  happy  until  a  short  time  later,  when 
there  came  an  outburst  of  the  sort  for  which  Al  is 
famous,  and  from  the  front  of  the  boat  he  turned 
and  remarked  quite  sourly  that  he  had  just  had  a 
"no-back-lash".  A  little  investigation  revealed  that 
his  tackle  dealer  had  been  quite  careful  to  spool 
the  monofilament  line  onto  his  reel  with  one  of  the 
non-twisting  line  winders,  but  had  failed  to  warn 
him  of  the  danger  of  developing  a  considerable  line 
twist  by  using  a  tear-drop  practice  plug  in  his  back- 
yard practice  casting.  This  type  of  plug  can  roll 
from  side  to  side  when  retrieved,  and  this  builds 
up  a  line  twist.  The  pyramid-shaped  type  is  far 
superior  for  practice  casting  out  of  the  water.  So 
this,  plus  the  fact  that  Al  had  been  fishing  with  a 
spinner  and  no  anti-twist  keel,  was  responsible  for 
his  "no-back-lash".  Sure,  he  had  a  snap-swivel 


ahead  of  the  spinner,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  the  higher  priced  brands,  don't  depend 
on  swivels  except  to  facilitate  the  changing  of  lures. 

Fortunately,  the  "bird's-nest"  which  spun  off  Al's 
reel  was  near  his  lure,  and  he  lost  only  a  few  yards 
of  line.  Incidentally,  if  you  take  time  to  unravel  a 
mess  like  that  in  a  light  monofilament  line,  brother 
you're  either  on  relief  or  soon  will  be. 

Everyone  gets  these  line-twists  sooner  or  later, 
and  don't  be  surprised  or  dismayed  when  it  happens 
to  you  on  your  favorite  lake,  you  are  two  short  of 
your  creel  limit,  have  lost  half  your  line,  and  the 
nearest  monofilament  spooler  is  umpteen  miles 
away.  There's  an  easy  way  out.  True,  every  spin- 
ning reel  twists  line  as  it  takes  line  in  .  .  .  and  if 
you  crank  a  new  spool  of  line  onto  your  reel  al- 
lowing the  line  to  run  off  the  spool  so  that  the  spool 
turns,  you  are  causing  an  initial  twist  of  some  im- 
portance before  you  make  the  first  cast.  A  simple 
way  to  fill  your  reel  without  twisting  a  new  spool 
of  monofil  is  to  crank  the  line  on  as  you  would 
retrieve  a  lure,  but  making  certain  that  the  line  is 
slipping  off  the  side  of  the  spool,  with  the  spool 
stationary  .  .  .  but  which  side  of  the  spool  is  all  im- 
portant. If  your  reel's  pick-up  device  turns  clock- 
wise, the  line  must  pay  off  the  spool  counter-clock- 
wise, and  vice-versa.  In  other  words,  the  twist  caus- 
ed by  pulling  the  monofil  off  the  side  of  the  spool 
must  be  neutralized  by  the  opposite  twist  caused 
by  winding  the  line  onto  your  reel.  If  you  don't 
have  a  buddy  to  hold  the  spool  while  you  crank, 
take  off  your  shoes,  put  the  spool  flat  on  the  deck 
between  the  arches  of  your  feet  to  prevent  too 
much  loose  line,  and  you're  soon  ready  to  get  back 
to  business.  It's  a  big  help  to  hold  your  rod  about 
twenty  inches  from  the  cork  grip  with  the  hand 
that  isn't  busy  cranking,  and  to  let  the  line  run 
through  your  thumb  and  forefinger  in  order  to 
spool  the  line  on  with  an  even  tension. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Sand  Fence  Erection  Under  Way 

At  press  time  more  than  a  mile  of  new  sand  fence  had  been  erected  along 
the  outer  banks  dividing  Currituck  Sound  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Altogether 
more  than  five  miles  of  slat-type  fence  will  be  erected  to  build  up  a  sand 
barrier  against  the  ravages  of  northeasters  and  hurricanes.  The  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  is  using  a  bulldozer  to  fill  in  the  more  severe  sloughs 
where  salt  water  has  washed  into  Currituck  Sound.  Floyd  Williamson,  Chief  of 
the  Commission's  Engineering  Division  is  supervising  the  project  costing  $11, 
500.00,  three-fourths  of  which  will  be  paid  by  federal  funds. 


1956  Ornithology  Essay  Contest  Announced 

March  15  is  the  deadline  for  high  school  students  to  submit  essays  under 
the  title  "The  Cardinal  -  Our  State  Bird."  The  contest  is  sponsored  by  the 
N.  C.  Academy  of  Science  under  the  science  fair  program.  District  Fair  awards 
include  $10.00  first  prize  and  a  copy  of  Peterson's  "Field  Guide  to  the  Birds" 
as  second  prize.  State  Science  Fair  awards  are  $50.00  first  prize,  $25.00 
second,  and  $15.00  third  prize. 


Handbook  of  Farm  Game  Management  Being  Distributed 

A  new  handbook  on  North  Carolina  farm  game  management  has  been  produced  by 
the  Wildlife  Commission's  Game  Division  and  has  been  distributed  to  FFA  leaders, 
County  Extension  Agents  and  District  Conservationists  of  the  U.S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  The  pamphlet,  containing  48  pages  of  information  and  illus- 
trations on  practical  farm  game  management,  has  received  the  wholehearted 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  N.  C.  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 


March  18  to  24  Designated  National  Wildlife  Week 

Along  with  other  states  and  territories,  North  Carolina  will  observe 
National  Wildlife  Week  from  March  18  to  24.  Originated  in  1938  by  President 
Roosevelt,  the  week  has  been  set  aside  annually  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  need  for  active  conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  This  year's  theme 
is  "Save  Endangered  Wildlife."  Schools,  Civic  Groups  and  Wildlife  Clubs  will 
give  special  emphasis  to  observing  the  event. 


*  *  * 
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Symbol  of  prosperity  past,  a  sawdust  pile  with  a  cross-like  spire  stands  in  the  path  of  a  blaze  sweeping  its  way  through 
young  pines,  symbol  of  future  prosperity.  Where  forest  and  undergrowth  once  offered  haven  to  wildlife,  only  a  blackene 
red  wasteland  lies  as  the  result  of  carelessness  and  ignorance. 


a  forest  of 
d  and  scar- 


Uncontrolled  forest  fires — wildfires — swept  over 
more  than  half  a  million  acres  of  North  Carolina 
forests  last  year,  destroying  timber  valued  at  more 
than  $4,000,000.  No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the 
loss  in  wildlife,  in  soil,  in  water,  in  recreation.  A 
single  fire  at  Lake  Phelps  burned  175,000  acres  in 
two  weeks.  Less  spectacular  by  far  is  the  story  of 
a  3,000-acre  fire  in  southeastern  Cumberland  coun- 
ty, told  on  these  three  pages.  Terrible  enough  in 
itself,  however;  this  fire  blackened  forests  and 
swamps  that  had  once  been  the  home  of  Old  Nub,  a 
famous  one-toed  bear  who  with  his  brethren  roam- 
ed the  White  Pond  Bay.  The  reason  for  the  fire  was 
simple;  an  old  lady  burning  brush  beside  her  home 
let  the  fire  get  away  from  her.  Prevention  of  such 
fires  is  more  complex;  brush-burning  permits  had 
been  suspended  at  the  time  because  of  tinder-dry 
conditions  but  the  old  lady  didn't  read  the  news- 
paper. Setting  fire  to  the  woods  to  "kill  the  snakes" 
is  an  annual  tradition  in  many  parts  of  the  State. ' 


As  long  as  wildfires  at  the  present  rate  of  three 
and  four  thousand  each  year  continue  to  result  from 
carelessness  and  ignorance,  North  Carolina's  natural 
resources  are  under  a  constant  threat.  Not  all  fire 
is  bad;  prescribed  burning  is  becoming  an  important 
tool  of  management  in  some  sections.  Both  foresters 
and  wildlife  management  specialists  have  found 
carefully  supervised  fire  useful.  At  certain  times 
and  in  certain  places  wildlife  foods  can  actually  be 
improved  through  controlled  burning;  occasional 
burning  with  regulated  fire  can  in  some  sections 
reduce  the  hazard  of  more  serious  fires  burning  an 
accumulation  of  many  years'  litter.  No  forest  burn- 
ing should  ever  be  done  without  a  permit  from  the 
County  Forest  Ranger.  The  matter  should  be  dis- 
cussed with  him.  The  pictures  that  follow  show 
what  can  happen  when  brush  fires  get  out  of  con- 
trol. These  scenes,  duplicated  thousands  of  times 
each  year,  occur  because  of  human  carelessness. 
Only  human  effort  can  reduce  the  toll. 
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The  lookout  at  the  Cedar  Creek  Lookout 
Tower  in  southeastern  Cumberland  County 
first  spotted  the  fire  that  erupted  in  White 
Pond  Bay.  The  State  Forest  Service  main- 
tains 122  such  towers  in  North  Carolina. 


When  the  green  crowns  of  tall  pines  burst  into  flame  a  fire  creates  its  own 
wind,  and  the  holocaust  can  jump  streams,  roads,  and  fire  lanes.  A  fire  in 
this  stage  can  move  as  fast  as  a  man  can  run.  Bereft  of  needles,  these 
trees  can  never  recover.  Neither  can  the  animals  trapped  in  the  fire. 

Work-horse  of  this  fire  suppression  crew  is  Kirby,  a  350-pound  Indian  who 
helps  hold  the  tractor  down  as  it  plunges  through  bogs  and  over  dead 
trees  as  he  plows  a  barrier  through  the  forest.  Along  the  fire  lane  back- 
fires are  lit  which  burn  toward  the  main  fire,  using  up  the  fuel  of  the 
forest  before  the  main  fire  can  rush  across  it  out  of  control. 


I  his  life,  a  rabbit  darts  down  a  freshly  plowed  fire  lane.  In 
3,  when  winter  foods  are  exhausted  and  before  new  growth 
,  wildlife  forced  by  fire  from  their  home  range  may  be  unable 
sven  though  they  escape  the  fire  itself.  Newly  born  animals 
r  nests  cannot  escape. 


PHOTO  FEATURE  BY  JIM  LEE 


fire  fat  pine  stumps  flicker  like  candles.  Days  after  the  fire  has 
tumps,  logs,  and  roots  continue  to  smoulder.  In  swampy  areas 
'ies  under  the  forest  litter  fires  may  smoulder  for  many 
iting  to  burst  forth  in  flame  when  the  ground  is  dry.  Like  the 
e,  stumps  are  mementoes  of  prosperity  past. 


Man  is  puny  against  fire  when  natural  barriers  are  absent.  Stand- 
ing by  a  plowed  fire  lane,  this  Forest  Service  employee  looks  for 
sparks  that  might  jump  the  lane.  Moments  after  this  picture  was 
taken  the  fire  did  jump  the  lane  in  the  crowns  of  the  trees  near- 
by, and  the  crewmen  had  to  run  for  their  lives. 


These  young  pine  saplings,  that  burned  for  a  moment  like 
torches,  now  stand  denuded  of  needles  over  charred  ashes  that 
was  once  a  rich  blanket  of  decaying  leaves,  a  blanket  that  pro- 
tected the  soil.  Plants  will  come  back;  some  pines  will  survive, 
but  the  habitat  that  once  sheltered  deer,  bear,  rabbits  and  quail 
will  not  yield  its  harvest  of  wildlife  for  many  years  to  come. 


Planning 


for  the  Recreational  Use  of  Water 


By  John  H.  Sicker 

Chief,  Division  of  Recreation  and  Land  Uses 

U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Reprinted  from  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  1955 


Many  popular  recreation  areas  in  the  United 
States  owe  their  attractiveness  to  water — Niagara 
Falls,  Lake  Tahoe,  thousands  of  lakeside  resorts, 
and  an  uncounted  number  of  streamside  picnic 
spots. 

But  because  of  inadequate  planning,  other  uses 
of  water  often  conflict  with  the  recreational  use. 
The  recreational  value  of  water  can  be  impaired  by 
pollution.  Diversion  of  water  for  industrial  or  irri- 
gation uses  may  often  destroy  recreation  values. 
Unless  better  multiple-use  planning  for  land  and 
water  is  practiced,  many  existing  or  potential 
recreation  values  will  end. 

Watersheds  should  be  protected  from  erosion  and 
should  be  managed  so  as  to  provide  a  maximum  of 
clear  water  with  a  minimum  of  flash  runoff  and  silt. 
The  stream  banks  and  shores  of  reservoirs  should 
be  free  of  all  unnecessary  developments.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  all  recreational  use  has  to  be 
excluded.  Under  present  conditions,  few  cities  can 
dispense  with  filtration  and  chlorination;  if  those 
installations  are  properly  engineered  and  super- 
vision is  adequate  a  city  watershed  can  be  used  for 
picnicking,  boating,  and  fishing  without  endanger- 


ing the  health  of  the  citizens.  It  can  thus  do  double 
duty. 

The  returns  in  human  health,  welfare,  and  happi- 
ness should  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  eliminating 
industrial  and  sewage  pollution.  The  recreation 
potential  of  the  land  along  many  rivers,  such  as  the 
Ohio,  Cumberland,  Hudson,  Potomac,  Mississippi, 
and  the  Missouri,  would  be  enormous  if  they  were 
not  polluted. 

As  a  result  of  single-purpose  thinking,  recreation- 
al values  of  water  may  be  unnecessarily  destroyed 
or  impaired  by  power  projects  or  by  flood^iontrol 
and  irrigation  reservoirs.  Hundreds  of  miles  of 
fine  fishing  streams  have  been  flooded  by  reservoirs. 
A  reservoir,  when  full,  may  have  as  much  recrea- 
tion value,  although  of  a  different  kind,  as  the 
stream  it  flooded,  but  often  the  reservoir  is  only 
partly  filled  during  the  height  of  the  recreation 
season.  A  half-full  reservoir  with  wide  mud  flats 
is  not  pretty.  Its  fish  production  capacity  is  un- 
usually low  because  the  fluctuating  water  level 
destroys  fish  food  and  the  higher  water  tempera- 
ture at  low  levels  may  be  detrimental  to  game  fish. 
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Many  miles  of  good  fishing  streams  are  dry  in 
the  summertime  because  their  water  is  diverted  for 
irrigation  and  power.  Good  recreation  areas  may 
thus  be  destroyed  below  a  reservoir  or  diversion 
weir  in  addition  to  recreation  values  destroyed 
through  flooding  by  the  reservoir  itself. 

The  American  economy  will  require  increasing 
numbers  of  power  dams,  irrigation  reservoirs,  flood- 
control  projects,  and  diversions  of  water  for  munici- 
pal or  industrial  use.  But  there  will  be  an  increas- 
ing need  for  outdoor  recreation.  The  importance  of 
recreation  requires  that  consideration  of  recreation- 
al values  enter  into  the  overall  decisions  as  to  the 
use  of  water.  Recreational  values  may  outweigh  the 
value  of  a  proposed  industrial  use  in  some  places. 
Often  some  of  the  recreational  values  can  be  pre- 
served by  appropriate  planning  and  management. 
Recreationists  have  the  right  to  demand  that  realis- 
tic values  be  placed  on  water  for  recreation  and 
that  all  plans  for  its  management  consider  those 
values. 

An  acre-foot  of  water  with  a  100-foot  head  may 
be  worth  4  dollars  for  power  and  another  5  dollars 
for  irrigation  and  the  kilowatts  have  been  extract- 
ed. A  good-sized  reservoir  might  hold  half  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  water,  based  on  those  values. 

Suppose,  though,  that  such  a  reservoir  flooded 
15  miles  of  recreation  streams  and  that  the  diversion 
dried  up  another  10  miles  of  stream  below  it  to 
the  extent  that  fishing  and  other  recreation  were 
destroyed.  If  that  25  miles  of  stream  were  capable 
of  providing  250,000  man-days  of  recreation  an- 
nually before  the  reservoir  was  built  and  the  reser- 
voir, because  of  fluctuating  levels,  afterwards  at- 
tracts only  50,000  visitors  a  year,  what  would  be 
the  value  of  the  recreation  lost?  At  a  dollar  or  two 
a  day,  it  would  be  more  than  half  the  value  of  the 
water  for  irrigation  and  power. 

Water,  whether  it  be  a  clear  sparkling  mountain  stream  as  at 
left,  an  open  sewer  flowing  through  an  industrial  center  be- 
low, or  a  placid  coastal  stream  as  at  right,  is  a  resource  that 
belongs  to  all  of  us.  The  values  of  water  depend  on  the  wise 
use  of  it. 


An  impoundment  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
take  all  the  water  from  a  river.  In  several  instances 
where  impoundments  have  been  made  within  na- 
tional forests,  the  Forest  Service  has  required  power 
companies  to  release  not  less  than  50  second-feet 
during  the  high-recreation  months,  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Fifty  second-feet  is  ap- 
proximately 99  acre-feet  a  day.  That  means  releas- 
ing water  worth  2,770  dollars  a  week  for  power. 

If  10  miles  of  recreation  area  and  fishing  stream 
can  be  -  maintained  for  2,770  dollars  a  week,  how 
many  people  must  use  it  to  make  it  profitable  from 
a  public-use  standpoint?  It  would  not  be  unusual 
for  10  miles  of  good  fishing  stream  running  through 
attractive  forest  to  receive  recreation  use  by  10,000 
persons  a  week.  Thus,  if  the  recreation  use  were 
worth  only  28  cents  a  day,  the  public  would  receive 
its  money's  worth.  Most  people  would  appraise  a 
day's  recreation  at  more  than  a  dollar. 

A  careful  weighing  of  the  relative  values  of 
recreational  and  other  uses  of  water  may  show  that 
it  is  worthwhile  to  delay  the  drawdown  of  a  reser- 
voir so  as  to  have  it  reasonably  full  during  the  peak 
recreation  months.  By  a  combination  of  flood  stor- 
age during  the  spring  and  retarded  drawdown 
until  after  Labor  Day,  many  reservoirs  could  be 
managed  to  provide  good  recreation  and  fishing  in 
summer.  The  loss  in  water  for  power  or  irrigation 
can  be  accurately  calculated;  the  gain  in  recreation- 
al value  likewise  can  be  ascertained.  Both  should 
be  appraised  to  determine  what  will  bring  the 
greatest  total  of  values  to  people 
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The  White  Bass  is  the  fresh-water  counterpart 
of  the  Striped  Bass,  or  "Rock"  of  the  coastal  waters. 
In  fact,  until  very  recent  years,  the  generic  name  of 
the  White  Bass  was  Roccus  just  the  same  as  the 
Striper  that  lives  in  Albermarle  Sound  and  Pamlico 
Sound  and  their  tributaries  and  that  goes  up  the 
Roanoke  River  to  spawn  in  the  rapids  above  Wel- 
don. 

Without  reaching  any  definite  conclusion,  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  have  debated  the  question  of 
whether  the  White  Bass  is  a  landlocked  version  of 
the  Striper,  or  whether  the  Striper  is  a  branch  of 
the  family  tree  which  left  fresh  water  and  took  up 
residence  in  ocean  habitats  except  during  the 
spawning  season.  There  are  valid  arguments  for 
either  side  of  the  question.  At  any  rate,  their  ap- 
pearance, structure,  and  habits  are  so  similar  that 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  having  a  common  ancestor 
in  the  distant  past. 

In  the  states  west  of  those  along  the  coast,  where 
the  real  Striped  Bass  is  unknown,  the  White  Bass 
frequently  (and  incorrectly)  is  called  the  Striper 
or  Striped  Bass.  We  can  identify  them  by  remem- 
bering that  the  White  Bass  has  a  single  patch  of 
teeth  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  but  the  Striper 
has  two  parallel  patches. 

The  White  Bass  has  a  highly  arched  back,  and 
its  depth  is  more  than  one-third  of  its  length.  It  is 
silvery  white  in  color,  with  narrow  dark  lines  along 
its  sides.  Usually  there  are  five  of  these  lines  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  side,  one  along  the  lateral 
line,  and  several  below  it. 

The  dorsal  fins  are  entirely  separate,  with  nine 
spinous  rays  in  the  first  fin,  and  one  spine  and 
thirteen  or  fourteen  soft  rays  in  the  second.  There 
are  fifty-two  to  fifty-seven  scales  in  the  lateral  line. 

HABITAT 

It  appears  to  be  primarily  a  lake  fish,  and 
secondarily  one  of  the  larger  rivers.  It  does  not  do 
well  in  small  ponds.  This  may  be  a  reflection  of 
a  temperature  preference  for  cool  water,  which  is 
more  likely  to  be  available  in  large  lakes  and  rivers. 
At  any  rate,  in  mid-summer  they  stay  in  deep 
water  and  only  occasionally  come  into  the  shallows 
along  the  shore  to  feed  on  minnows  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening.  In  early  spring,  and  again  in  the  fall, 
when  the  surface  waters  are  cooler,  they  generally 


are  found  near  the  surface. 

Unlike  the  Largemouth,  the  White  Bass  is  not  a 
fish  whose  habitat  is  associated  with  the  shore  line. 
It  moves  about  the  open  lake  without  regard  for 
weed  beds,  shoal  water,  or  hiding  places.  And  even 
more  than  Crappies,  White  Bass  tend  to  travel  in 
schools. 

In  addition  to  large  waters  that  are  moderately 
cool,  another  important  habitat  requirement  is  clean 
waters.  They  can  stand  very  little  industrial  pollu- 
tion compared  to  some  other  species,  and  even  silt 
pollution  can  limit  their  abundance.  It  is  particular- 
ly detrimental  on  the  spawning  grounds. 

Where  a  lake  has  large,  clean,  and  fast-flowing 
tributaries,  White  Bass  will  move  out  of  the  lake 
and  up  a  tributary  stream  to  spawn.  The  White 
Bass  does  not  build  a  nest,  but  spawns  free  at  the 
surface  of  the  water.  In  this  respect  it  is  just  like 
its  anadromous  cousin,  the  Striper.  The  eggs  are 
washed  along  over  a  rocky  or  gravel  bottom  dur- 
ing the  incubation  and  hatching  period,  and  by  the 
time  the  little  fish  are  large  enough  to  swim  they 
are  back  in  their  home  lake.  The  exception  to  this 
is  that  when  no  suitable  tributary  stream  is  avail- 
able, the  fish  will  move  into  the  shallows  over  a 
gravel  bottom  and  spawn  along  some  wind-swept 
shore.  If  the  bottom  is  not  silted,  and  if  there  is 
sufficient  wind  action  to  keep  the  water  in  motion 
and  the  eggs  aerated,  such  spawning  may  be 
moderately  successful. 

LIFE  HISTORY 

White  Bass  are  no  exception  to  Nature's  law 
which  provides  that  those  species  which  exhibit 
the  least  parental  care  of  their  young  also  produce 
their  progeny  in  the  greatest  numbers.  Each  female 
can  be  expected  to  produce  from  a  half-million  to 
a  million  eggs,  depending  on  her  size.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  the  spring  after  the  water  temperature  rises 
to  sixty  degrees.  In  just  a  few  days,  depending  on 
water  temperature,  the  eggs  hatch  out  and  the  fry 
begin  feeding  on  such  microscopic  animal  life  as 
may  be  available. 

Like  most  fish,  White  Bass  grow  faster  and  have 
a  shorter  life  span  in  the  southern  limits  of  their 
range.  In  Lake  Erie,  for  example,  they  generally 
reach  eight  inches  in  two  years,  over  twelve  inches 
in  four  years,  and  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches  in 
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six  years.  In  Iowa  they  do  better,  averaging  nine 
and  a  half  inches  in  two  years,  about  fourteen 
inches  in  four  years,  and  over  fifteen  inches  in  six 
years.  In  southern  Kentucky,  where  the  growing 
season  is  considerably  longer,  they  may  average  as 
much  as  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  in  two  years, 
and  nearly  seventeen  inches  in  four  years. 

It  is  significant  that  White  Bass  of  over  eighteen 
inches  are  not  reported  in  these  studies,  regardless 
of  the  age  of  the  fish.  It  is  most  likely  that  some 
individuals  reach  that  size,  but  most  of  them  are 
caught  or  die  of  old  age  before  that.  In  Kentucky, 
it  is  believed  that  the  average  life  span  is  between 
three  and  four  years. 

Observations  in  various  parts  of  their  range  show 
that  the  young  fish  feed  principally  on  Daphnia, 
Mayfly  nymphs,  Damselflies,  and  small  fish.  If  for- 
age fish  of  suitable  size  are  available,  they  soon 
change  to  a  diet  consisting  almost  exclusively  of 
fish.  They  have  been  known  to  make  serious  in- 
roads into  populations  of  young  Walleyes.  It  is 
particularly  significant  that  their  best  growth  rates 
seem  to  occur  in  those  lakes  where  populations  of 
Gizzard  Shad  are  available  as  the  forage  species. 

IMPORTANCE 

It  is  unfortunate  that  young  Carp  do  not  seem 
to  be  a  preferred  food  for  the  White  Bass.  They 
seldom  are  eaten.  The  reason  may  be  that  the  de- 
sire of  the  White  Bass  for  clean  water  keeps  them 
out  of  those  habitats  where  the  young  Carp  are 
available  but  where  the  feeding  habits  of  the  Carp 
keep  the  water  muddy. 

One  lake  is  reported  where  White  Bass  were 
established  but  never  became  important  in  the 
catch.  That  lake  was  overrun  with  Carp.  In  another 


similar  lake,  an  intensive  rough  fish  removal  opera- 
tion cut  down  the  Carp  population,  and  the  White 
Bass,  along  with  other  game  fish,  increased  pro- 
portionately. 

A  report  of  a  lake  in  Ohio  shows  how  important 
the  White  Bass  can  be  in  the  population  dynamics. 
Like  most  new  reservoirs,  this  one  was  stocked 
with  Largemouth  Bass,  Bluegills,  and  Crappies.  The 
next  year  Gizzard  Shad  were  added.  Typically  of 
most  new  waters,  the  greatest  Black  Bass  harvest 
came  two  years  after  the  initial  stocking.  The  Bass 
and  Bluegills  were  most  important  for  a  few  years, 
but  their  abundance  soon  diminished  and  they 
reached  a  lower  sustained  level.  As  they  decreased, 
the  Crappies  became  the  dominant  game  fish  popu- 
lation. 

Then  just  a  few  adult  White  Bass  were  introduc- 
ed. It  required  three  years  for  them  to  become  well 
established.  After  five  years  the  computations  show- 
ed that  in  numbers  they  made  up  thirty  percent 
of  all  the  fish  in  the  lake  and  outranked  all  other 
fish  in  weight  with  forty-one  percent  of  the  total 
population.  It  appears  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
during  that  period  the  Gizzard  Shad  almost  disap- 
peared and  the  Crappie  population  was  very  much 
reduced.  Possibly  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  White 
Bass  is  that  they  can  bring  an  over-abundant  Crap- 
pie population  under  control. 

The  White  Bass  is  native  to  the  Great  Lakes 
region  and  the  upper  Mississippi  watershed.  In 
1952,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  brought 
them  into  North  Carolina  and  stocked  them  in  the 
lower  reservoirs  of  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  river 
systems.  Since  that  time,  their  offspring  have  been 
transferred  to  many  other  waters,  but  good  catch- 
able  populations  now  exist  in  Lake  Tillery,  Moun- 


The  White  Bass  is  broad-bodied  and  silvery  white  with  narrow  dark  lines  along  the  sides.  Look  for  him  in  years  to  come  in  power 
reservoirs  throughout  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Unlike  the  White  Perch  featured  last  month,  introduction  of  the  White  Bass  has 
proved  valuable  in  many  waters  where  they  did  not  previously  exist. 
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tain  Island  Lake,  and  Catawba  Lake. 

In  early  April  the  spawning  run  should  be  under 
way  below  Mountain  Island  dam.  Since  they  will  be 
near  the  surface,  a  fly  rod  is  indicated.  And  since 
their  principal  food  is  fish,  why  not  start  off  with 
a  light-colored  streamer  that  could  be  mistaken  for 
a  minnow? 

When  they  move  back  into  the  lake,  they  are 
hard  to  find.  Remember  that  they  travel  in  schools 


and  that  they  are  in  the  open  lake  rather  than 
along  the  shore  line.  In  hot  weather,  troll  for  them 
— deep.  And  when  you  hit  a  school,  anchor  and 
cast  to  them.  A  spinning  rod  is  perfect  for  this 
manner  of  fishing. 

In  the  fall,  when  they  start  feeding  on  the  surface 
again,  a  good  system  is  to  watch  for  jumping 
schools  of  minnows  and  cast  to  the  bass  under 
them.  With  small  lures  that  look  like  minnows, 
"you've  got  it  made"! 


PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


S.  M.  Armfield 

Mr.  S.  M.  Armfield,  Wildlife  Protector  for  Union 
County,  was  born  in  Union  County  on  April  22, 
1908.  He  attended  public  school  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Marshville  High  School  and  the  Wildlife  Pro- 
tectors' Training  School,  conducted  by  the  Institute 
of  Government,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

On  August  15,  1942,  Mr.  Armfield  began  his 
duties  as  a  Wildlife  Protector  as  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  and 
since  the  creation  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission has  continued  to  be  a  Wildlife  Protector 
for  Union  County. 

Mr.  Armfield  is  married  to  the  former  Landys 
Lee  of  Lee  County,  and  they  have  two  children. 
He  is  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Marshville,  North  Carolina.  His  more 
than  thirteen  years'  service  as  a  Wildlife  Protector 


have  made  him  many  friends,  and  he  is  held  in 
high  regard  by  all  those  who  have  come  to  know 
him. 

IT'S  THE  LAW! 

Question:  Are  waters  owned,  controlled  or  operat- 
ed by  municipal,  state  or  federal  agencies  pub- 
lic waters  or  private  waters? 

Answer:  The  1956  Fishing  Rules  adopted  by  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
under  Regulation  1-56,  define  (1)  Private 
Ponds:  Bodies  of  water  arising  within  and  ly- 
ing upon  the  lands  of  a  single  owner  or  a 
single  group  of  joint  owners  or  tenants  in 
common  and  from  which  fish  cannot  escape 
and  into  which  fish  of  legal  size  cannot  enter 
from  public  waters  at  any  time.  (2)  Public 
Waters:  (a.)  All  ponds  or  lakes  not  classified 
as  private  shall  be  considered  public  fishing 
waters.  Any  stream,  river,  or  lake  within 
which  fish  of  legal  size  are  free  to  move  across 
property  lines  shall  be  considered  public 
waters,  and  subject  to  all  laws  and  regulations 
governing  fresh-water  fishing,  (b.)  All  ponds, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  owned,  controlled, 
or  operated  by  municipal,  state  or  federal 
agencies  shall  be  considered  public  fishing 
waters  and  subject  to  all  laws  and  regulations 
governing  fresh-water  fishing. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  DECEMBER 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for 
the  month  of  December,  1955. 

Persons  checked    28,001 

Total  prosecutions    618 

Total  convictions   572 

Cases  not  guilty    27 

Cases  nol  prossed    19 

Cases  no  fines  levied    94 

Cases  where  fine  levied  and  suspended    96 

Cases  appealed    9 

Total  fines  collected   $6,283.12 

Total  costs  collected   $3,903.06 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or 
costs  collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  or  its  personnel. 
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The  Three  R's  of  Conservation 


By  Bill  Hamnett 


There  is  an  urgent  need  for  conservation  under- 
standings and  practices  throughout  North  Carolina 
if  we  are  to  enjoy  continued  leadership  and  security 
here  at  home.  Fortunately,  this  need  not  be  ac- 
complished through  decree  or  law.  The  opportuni- 
ties available  to  school  children  and  adults  of  the 
communities  to  learn  the  true  importance  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  incentive  and  know-how  to  usa 
them  wisely  will  preclude  any  regression  fqrai  the 
progress  already  made.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  scattered  areas  of  our  State  in  which  trie  value"* 
of  soil,  water,  forests,  and  wildlife  (our  renewable 
natural  resources)  is  known  and  realized  to  be  im- 
portant. The  major  job  now  is  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  others  this  criterion  of  progressive 
statecraft. 

Conservation  education  available  for  all  people  is 
the  immediate  need.  To  be  sure,  something  is  being 
donetout  n^fe  can  be  accomplished.  The  principles 
of  c^Pservation  are  used  in  many  organizations 
frornHVIanteo  to  Murphy.  To  name  all  groups  would 
be  too  lengthy  but  a  few  of  the  representative 
groups  are:  The  North  Carolina  Garden  Club  and 
affiliates;  The  North  Carolina  Woman's  Club  and 
affiliates;  the  historical  clubs  and  groups;  the  ser- 
vice and  oiSj^Cubs  like  Rotary,  Lions,  Sertoma, 
etc;  the  fraternal  organizations;  the  youth  organiza- 
tions like  scouts,  4-H,  and  FFA;  the  wildlife,  bird, 
and  science  clubs;  and  many  of  our  public  schools. 
But  unfortunately  all  of  our  people  are  not  club 
members  of  one  group  or  another.  Yet  we  come  in 
contact  with  many  of  these  people  each  day. 

Placing  public  schools  at  the  last^j^b^e  list  does 
not  detract  from  its  importance.  &y  placing  these 
names  in  a  vertical  column  it  would  support  all 
the  others,  and  that  it  really  does.  Preparing  child- 
ren to  take  their  proper  place  in  society  will  result 
in  a  stronger  tie  of  their  usefulness  to  our  great 
State.  Conservation  of  natural  resources  should  be 
offered  somewhere  in  the  formal  education  of  our 
school  children.  What  may  be  done  through  in- 
struction and  application  would  more  than  fill  the 
pages  of  this  issue.  Much  material  is  available  for 
school  use  from  the  several  state  and  federal 
gencies  responsible  for  and  interested  in  the 
use  of  natural  resources, 
s  look  toward  some  of  the  important  issues 
and  see  if  a  trained  youngster  of  today  will  be  pre- 
pared to  act  wisely  when  the  time  arrives. 

1.  The  most  pressing  need  is  an  understanding 
of  the  tremendous  job  of  water  development  that 
lies  ahead.  We  have  drained,  dammed,  and  irrigat- 
ed while  bequeathing^n^tronoflslcal  tax  burden 
tojiposterity  all  in  the  name  of  water  conservation, 
hat  assurance  have  we  that  these  are  different 
y  than  they  have  been  before  in  causing  land 
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abuse  and  human  misery?  Soil  conservation  prac- 
tices applied  to  the  many  small  watersheds  is  of 
basic  importance.  A  Chinese  proverb  explains  this 
function — "to  rule  the  river  is  to  rule  the  moun- 
tain". Competition  over  water  (the  life  blood  of  the 
land)  is  increasing  throughout  North  Carolina. 

2.  Soil  conservation  practices  are  widely  known 
and  used  yet  there  is  much  more  to  toe  done  if  we 
are  all  to  benefit.  The  beauty  of  S.C.S.  practices  is 
that  they  affect  and  influence  all  our  natural  re- 
sources. Needless  to  say,  we  can  not  economically 
tend  agriculture  iLjppor  or  no  soil  is  prevalent* 
Positive  thinking  in  farm^lanning  is  imperative; 
Let's  not  harp  any  more  about  the  waste  and  abus< 
that  has  occurred.  North  Carolina  is  primarily  a 
agricultural  state  and  must  be  to  support  our 
creasing  commerce  and  industry. 

3.  Forestry,  as  an  industry  and  business,  has 
a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  economy  of  North 
Carolina.  But  the  industry  cannot  survive  if  it  does 
not  protect  the  "haABteit  feeds  it".  Proper  growth 
methods  and  tirnTjei^mFVesting  must  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  as  such  activities  cannot 
thrive  if  even  a  modicum  of  citizens  are  pyro- 
maniacs.  Too  often  we  align  ourselves  with  the  fact 
"we  are  too  close  to  the  forest  to  see  the  trees". 

4.  The  fight  for  wildlife  habitat  is  unending  so  long 
as  there  is  a  will  and  a  desire  to  preserve  it.  In- 
variably wildlife  receives  a  lastjDlace  listing  as  a 
resource,  and  when  hard  pressed  some  people  de- 
fend it  by  apologizing~£Q^gjj£  existence.  Yet,  wild- 
life, as  an  agricultural  crop,  is  economically  im- 
porta^W^*us  all.  Ra?flfog  fourth  behind  tobacco 
in  economic  importance  it  creates  about  100  million 
dollars  jrorth^ of  busn|Bfe»  to  citizens  throughout 
our  100 fcouWfes.  We  hear  rumors  that  hunting  is 
to  be  a  luxury  and  greatly  reduced  in  popularity  in 
years  to  come.  But  this  can  be  spiked  right  now 
if  we  all  jo*pHte(gether  and  adopt  the  attitude — 
conservation  is  my  responsibility  as  it  is  my  fellow- 
maais.  and  not  his  aloneT^^re^ause  conservation 

Ahii^ing  and  planning  must  include  soil,  water, 
forests  and  wildlife,  we  must  drive  this  team  with 
a  firm  grasp  on  four  reins,  because  no  one  rein 
alone  can  direct  us  along  the  road  to  continued 
leadership  and  security  here  at  home. 

Yes  we  today  will  try  to  do  the  toest  we  can  with 
that  we  already  know  and  have  to  work  with.  But 
by  implanting  the  seed  of  conservation  in  the  fertile 
mind  of  youngsters  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow  can  shoulder  the  responsibility 
ofVthe  wiae  use^f  water  and  proper  land  use 
practices  which  embody  soil,  water,  forests,  and 

The  time  has  come  to  Realize  Resources  Resj)( 
sibilities. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


Sportswise,  the  month  of  March  is  dull.  The 
hunting  seasons  are  closed,  and  except  during  the 
last  few  days  of  the  month,  it  is  too  cold  to  go  fish- 
ing. Avid  anglers  will  be  getting  their  tackle  ready, 
nevertheless.  Late  in  the  month  white  bass,  featur- 
ed on  the  cover  of  this  issue  and  in  an  article  by 
Harry  Cornell,  will  be  biting.  These  excellent  game 
fish  have  been  successfully  introduced  to  several 
Tar  Heel  reservoirs  and  are  providing  sport  where 
fishing  was  formerly  on  the  dull  side.  Watch  for 
some  excellent  walleye  fishing  in  Lake  James  and 
other  reservoirs  where  they  have  been  introduced. 

We  said  March  is  a  dull  month.  Our  readers  make 
it  otherwise. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"I  am  writing  this  letter  in  regard  to  what  I  think  is  the 
most  abused  group  of  people  in  our  state.  The  landowners. 
It  would  seem  that  they  have  enough  to  plague  them,  such  as 
trying  to  make  a  living  from  the  soil  in  spite  of  droughts,  hail 
storms,  falling  prices  of  farm  products  and  rising  costs  of 
everything  else,  etc.  Must  they  also  be  aggravated  to  death  all 
winter  by  inconsiderate  hunters? 

"Farmers  are  asked  to  confine  their  pets  during  the  breeding 
season  for  game,  to  plant  game  foods,  and  to  build  and  put  up 
squirrel  dens.  In  some  areas,  they  may  do  these  things.  At 
least  I  hope  so.  But  in  this  area  I  know  of  very  few  who  have 
done  too  much  lately  to  improve  game  habitat.  The  reason  that 
they  do  not  bother  to  do  these  things  is  that  while  they  are 
busy  harvesting  their  crops  in  the  fall,  gangs  of  hunters  begin 
roaming  the  woods  without  bothering  to  ask  permission.  If 
a  farmer  is  to  have  nothing  to  say  about  who  harvests  his 
game,  why  should  he  beat  his  brains  out  trying  to  produce 
more  of  it?  Lots  of  times  these  gangs  consist  of  men  and  their 
small  sons.  The  men  will  stand  around  a  tree  while  one  of 
the  small  boys  shoots  a  squirrel's  nest  with  his  rifle.  If  a 
squirrel  runs  out,  the  men  send  up  a  barrage  of  shotgun  fire. 
When  they  come  to  a  hollow  tree,  they  toss  in  a  firecracker, 
hoping  to  scare  out  a  squirrel  or  two.  If  the  tree  does  not  have 
a  hole  near  the  bottom,  they  take  out  their  trusty  hatchets 
and  make  one.  Some  of  the  men  even  climb  trees,  to  get  at 
the  hollow  places  high  off  the  ground.  Occasionally,  a  land- 
owner may  drop  his  work  and  go  to  investigate  the  racket. 
The  hunters  will  usually  explain  that  they  weren't  really  hunt- 
ing, the  kids  just  wanted  to  get  out  in  the  woods  for  a  little 
while.  "Why  we  ain't  even  got  a  dog.  We  shot  at  some  crows 
back  yonder,  awhile  ago."  Or  if  the  farmer  looks  like  an  easy 
going  fellow,  they  may  simply  tell  him  to  go  to  hell. 

"Farmers  are  not  the  only  people  who  suffer.  Some  people 


who  work  in  town  long  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country, 
and  pinch  pennies  in  order  to  buy  a  farm.  But  there  is  not 
much  peace  and  it  isn't  very  quiet.  Just  the  roar  of  shotguns 
and  the  clamor  of  uninvited  hunters  and  their  dogs,  especially 
on  holidays  like  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  the  only  days 
that  these  people  get  to  be  at  home. 

"I  know  a  few  people  who  do  not  kill  game,  who  enjoy 
just  being  in  the  woods  and  observing  wild  animals  in  their 
natural  surroundings.  These  people  become  as  attached  to  wild 
animals  as  other  people  become  attached  to  pet  dogs  and  cats. 
Yet  they  are  very  lucky  if  they  get  through  a  season  without 
having  their  partially  tame  squirrels  and  other  animals  slaugh- 
tered. 

"In  addition  to  the  things  I  have  already  mentioned  above, 
I  personally  know  of  instances  where  hunters  have  stolen  axes, 
etc.,  which  were  left  in  the  woods,  of  private  picnic  tables 
being  used  for  toilets,  of  cedar  fence  posts  being  used  in  bon- 
fires, of  dippers  left  at  springs  being  shot  full  of  holes,  of  farm 
dogs  being  shot  for  going  to  hunters,  of  farmhouses  being 
sprinkled  with  shot  intentionally,  of  crops  such  as  popcorn 
being  stolen  down  to  the  last  nubbin,  of  trees  where  boats 

IT'S  TIME  TO  LOOK  IN  THE  TACKLE  BOX 
With  the  coming  of  warmer  water  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
fishermen  will  again  take  to  the  streams,  lakes,  and  ponds  of 
North  Carolina.  Now  is  the  time  to  clean  and  oil  your  tackle, 
as  Mary  Kate  Roane  of  Franklin  has  done  before  casting  into 
the  Little  Tennessee  River  in  Macon  county. 
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were  locked  being  cut  down  and  the  boats  set  adrift,  of  packs 
of  hounds  being  put  after  farm  cats  and  dogs,  and  other  acts 
of  vandalisim  far  too  numerous  to  mention.  Also,  most  of 
the  hunters  I  have  seen  seem  to  have  an  arrogant,  unfriendly 
attitude  toward  the  man  on  whose  land  they  are  hunting,  and 
toward  game  wardens. 

"I  think  that  school  teachers  should  stress  to  their  pupils 
the  common  decency  of  respecting  their  fellowmen  enough  to 
not  enter  a  man's  woods  without  his  permission  any  more  than 
they  would  walk  into  his  living  room  without  being  asked.  I 
also  wish  that  a  course  in  conservation  could  be  made  a  re- 
quired subject  in  our  North  Carolina  high  schools.  (I  went  to 
school  12  years  without  hearing  the  word  "conservation" 
mentioned.)  And  I  think  that  when  a  warden  checks  a 
hunter's  license,  he  should  check  to  see  if  the  hunter  has 
written  permission  to  hunt  upon  the  land  he  is  on. 

"I  realize  that  this  letter  has  been  long,  but  I  hope  that 
WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  can  spare  the  space 
for  it.  It  was  written  in  the  hope  that  someone  with  in- 
fluence over  our  school  system  woud  read  it  and  try  to  do 
more  to  have  the  youth  of  our  state  taught  the  importance  of 
conservation  and  of  just  plain  decency. 

Yours  truly, 

(Name  withheld  by  request) 

Dear  Sir: 

Attached  is  a  letter  just  sent  to  Hank  Messick  of  the  DUR- 
HAM MORNING  HERALD,  which  is  self  explanatory. 

We  completely  understand  your  purpose  in  printing  the 
Hank  Messick  feature  story,  but  we  know  from  past  experience 
that  such  material  serves  little  purpose  in  combatting  needless 
firearms  accidents.  All  they  do  essentially  is  compound  the 
heartbreak  in  those  families  affected  by  these  mishaps.  Every 
one  of  the  incidents  reported  by  Messick  could  undoubtedly 
have  been  avoided  had  the  youngsters  been  aware  of  the 
content  of  SAAMI  or  NRA  publications.  The  BB  guns  were 
merely  incidental  to  the  well-intentioned,  but,  careless,  gift  of 
the  parents  involved.  Much  the  same  damage  could  have 
occurred  had  screw  drivers  in  a  toy  tool  chest  been  the  gift. 

We  hope  we  can  count  on  you  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
youthful  firearms  safety  training,  backed  up  by  the  availability 
of  all  SAAMI  publications,  especially  designed  to  provide 
basic  firearms  instruction. 

"I  would  like  to  hear  what  other  people  think  about  the 
situation,  through  "Crackshots  and  Backlashes." 
Cordially, 
Harry  Hampton 

SPORTSMEN'S  SERVICE  BUREAU 


WELL.  THAT'S  THE  LAST  ANYONE 


Mr.  Hank  Messick 
DURHAM  MORNING  HERALD 
Durham,  North  Carolina 
Dear  Hank: 

We  were  very  interested  to  read  the  reports  of 
your  featured  column  from  the  January  2,  1955, 
edition  of  the  DURHAM  MORNING  HERALD, 
which  appeared  in  the  December  1955  edition  of 
WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  personal 
tragedies  you  have  reported  are  terrifying  in  their 
life-long  effects  upon  the  youthful  victims  and  even 
upon  their  parents.  What  we  find  hard  to  swallow 
is  the  inference  which  readers  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  take  from  your  feature — BB  guns  are 
dangerous. 

While  you  quote  one  officer  of  the  Durham  Police 
Department  as  stating:  "They  can  be  as  dangerous 
as  a  rifle  if  improperly  used,"  nowhere  is  it  em- 
phasized that  the  real  cause  for  these  unfortunate 
accidents  lies  with  the  donor  of  a  BB  gun  gift, 
failing  to  assure  proper  training  in  the  gun's  hand- 
ler. 

Quite  obviously,  something  so  ordinary  as  a  ham- 
mer or  any  other  household  tool,  even  the  appli- 
ances a  woman  uses  in  her  daily  housework  can  be 
considered  dangerous  IF  their  users  are  ignorant 
of  correct  utilization,  or  are  uninstructed  in  their 
application.  A  BB  gun,  rifle  or  shotgun  are  utili- 
tarian tools  of  sport  and  recreation,  exactly  the 
same  as  the  baseball  bats,  hockey  sticks,  football 
cleats  and  other  items  used  in  various  forms  of 
recreation.  Improperly  used,  even  a  beach  ball  can 
be  dangerous. 

Our  purpose  in  calling  these  facts  to  your  atten- 
tion is  merely  to  emphasize  the  need  for  training, 
education  and  supervised  practice  in  the  use  of  all 
types  of  firearms  whether  they  be  BB  guns  or 
highpowered  rifles.  The  guns  are  not  at  fault — 
only  their  owners,  or  the  person  making  a  gift  of 
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them  to  someone  not  properly  trained,  or  not  cap- 
able of  correctly  handling  them. 

The  basic  tragedy  is  the  failure  of  more  parents 
to  recognize  these  facts  and  to  do  all  within  their 
power  to  provide  the  instruction  every  youngster 
needs  in  every  recreational  pursuit.  This  is  true, 
not  only  of  the  Shooting  Sports,  but  of  practically 
every  activity,  including  all  of  our  team  sports. 
Through  the  National  Rifle  Association,  practically 
every  youth  organization,  and  countless  schools,  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  adequate  training  at  surprising- 
ly low  cost  in  the  Shooting  Sports.  SAAMI  is  co- 
operating with  such  agencies  in  providing  litera- 
ture on  basic  marksmanship  and  good  gun  handling. 
These  are  the  facts  that  should  be  made  more  wide- 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 
MARCH  18-24 

The  theme  of  this  year's  National  Wildlife  Week, 
March  18  through  24,  is  "Save  Endangered  Wild- 
life." Through  lack  of  public  awareness  of  the  plight 
of  some  species,  their  populations  have  been  reduc- 
ed far  past  the  danger  point.  Unwise  drainage  and 
pollution  of  wetlands  has  abused  the  habitat  of  such 
animals  as  the  Everglade  Kite  and  the  Whooping 
Crane;  merciless  hunting  has  threatened  the  tiny 
Key  Deer.  By  calling  attention  to  these  endangered 
species  during  Wildlife  Week,  their  chances  of 
survival  may  be  increased. 

The  Everglade  Kites  shown  below  are  dependent  on  one  type 
of  tree  snail  that  has  been  seriously  reduced  through  drainage. 
Unless  this  specialized  habitat  can  be  restored,  this  species  will 
pass  from  the  scene. 


ly  known.  Certainly  more  good  would  come  of 
publicity  on  the  training  programs  available  in 
shooting  than  will  ever  accrue  from  the  type  of 
feature  story  reprinted  in  the  NORTH  CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  magazine. 

So  that  you  may  become  familiar  with  the  various 
printed  items  now  being  used  in  firearms  safety 
education  by  thousands  of  groups  throughout  the 
country,  a  packet  of  our  literature  is  being  mailed 
to  you  under  separate  cover.  We  hope  you  will  see 
fit  to  make  the  availability  of  these  items  made 
known  to  your  readers.  The  best  time  to  do  this 
would  be  the  day  after  Christmas  when  hundreds 
of  eager  hands  are  reaching  for  the  firearms  and 
other  toys  given  them  without  serious  considera- 


Illustrations  from  National  Wildlife  Federation 

Both  the  Whooping  Crane  above  and  the  Key  Deer  below  are 
victims  of  thoughtless  hunters  and  decreasing  habitat.  Only  by 
setting  aside  refuges  for  their  protection  can  their  continued 
existence  be  assured. 


tion  of  the  training  required  in  their  proper  use. 
Cordially, 
Harry  Hampton 

"Dear  Sir: 

"On  a  vacation  trip  recently  I  spent  the  night  in  the  Sham- 
rock Tourist  Court  in  Dublin,  Georgia.  In  the  room  was  a 
copy  of  "Georgia  Wildlife"  (I'm  not  even  sure  that  title  is 
right).  The  copy  was  placed  in  the  rooms  for  the  guests  to 
take.  I  felt  that  I  had  found  an  old  friend  when  I  turned  to 
the  back  page  and  found  "The  Fisherman's  Prayer" — courtesy 
of  "Wildlife  in  North  Carolina." 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  C.  Pope 

Enka,  N.  C." 

Squirrel  Nest-Box  Programme 
WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  U.S.A. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"In  your  November  issue  I  was  astonished  to  read  on  page 
19  that  you  are  encouraging  grey  squirrel  growing. 

"As  a  previous  Westchester  County,  New  York  State,  resi- 
dent I  know  they  were  a  terrible  nuisance  and  pest,  destroying 
buildings,  entering  attics  and  practically  depleting  all  bird- 
life. 

"In  the  attached  clipping  from  the  London  (England)  "Daily 
Telegraph"  you  will  note  that  they  are  paying  300  per  tail 
to  get  rid  of  them  as  they  have  found  that  squirrels  kill  all 
forms  of  birdlife,  including  game  birds,  where  they  destroy 
either  the  eggs  and/or  the  young. 

"Under  all  the  circumstances  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard 
connected  with  these  animals,  I  am  astonished  that  you  are 
encouraging  their  propagation.  I  am  sure  that  they  destroy 
more  game  than  they  produce  as  game  themselves,  not  to 
mention  the  many  songbirds.  They  are  really  a  much  greater 
menace  than  the  jays. 

Yours  very  truly 
S.  E.  Josi 

Horse  Shoe,  North  Carolina" 

This  was  the  attached  clipping,  from  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph: 

In  a  maximum  drive  to  wipe  out  the  grey  squirrel,  the 
Forestry  Commission  is  to  double  the  bonus  for  tails  to  2s 
(30  cents)  next  year  from  Jan.  1.  Announcing  the  campaign 
yesterday,  Sir  Richard  Cotterell,  chairman  of  the  Grey  Squirrel 
Committee,  said  that  through  the  Is  scheme  826,000  squirrels 
were  killed. 

In  the  six  months  April  to  September  last,  there  was  a 
"sensational"  drop  in  killings.  As  tbe  drive  had  not  eased,  this 
showed  a  critical  phase  had  been  reached,  and  the  grey  squirrel 
population  had  been  brought  to  a  low  level. 

"The  next  months  until  November  are  absolutely  vital  in 
trying  to  exterminate  the  squirrels."  One  family  of  squirrels 
could  "write  off"  an  acre  of  woodland  in  a  week  at  the  right 
time. 

Jolly  Old  England  may  have  her  squirrel  prob- 
lems, and  pay  off  in  shillings  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Here  in  North  Carolina  one  risks  the  ire  of  a 
rather  imposing  army  of  squirrel  hunters  by  sug- 


gesting such  a  thing.  Back  in  the  1949-1950  season 
Tar  Heel  hunters  killed  nearly  2,500,000  squirrels. 
That  is  a  lot  of  meat  and  a  lot  of  sport.  Granted, 
squirrels  do  some  damage  to  birds  nests  and  oc- 
casionally to  people's  houses.  But  it  would  be  a 
safe  bet  to  say  they  plant  ten  times  as  many  trees 
as  people  do.  If  Tar  Heel  hunters  want  more 
squirrels  the  Wildlife  Commission  is  duty  bound 
to  provide  them. 


ROUGH  FISH 


from  page  5 


Another  rough  fish  which  can  furnish  some 
sport,  if  and  when  he  can  be  slickered  into  grab- 
bing the  wrong  end  of  a  fish  line,  is  the  gar.  He's 
plenty  ornery  but  difficult  to  hook  on  sporting 
tackle.  The  needle-toothed  beak  is  tough  and  boney, 
and  it  takes  a  lot  of  luck  to  sink  a  hook  into  it. 
Small,  minnow-like  plugs  with  strong,  sharp  hooks 
are  best  fished  along  the  surface  quite  slowly.  Big 
gar  sometimes  can  be  snaffled  by  using  a  chunk 
of  raw  meat  wrapped  in  strong,  light,  wire  mesh 
attached  to  a  wire  leader.  No  hooks — the  gar  mere- 
ly gets  his  teeth  enmeshed  in  the  wire  and  can't 
get  free.  For  food,  the  gar  is  practically  useless. 

Redhorse  and  white  suckers  can  furnish  sur- 
prisingly good  sport  on  light  tackle  during  their 
spring  spawning  runs  up  rivers  and  creeks.  Small 
hooks  baited  with  earthworms  and  fished  on  or  near 
the  bottom  seem  best  for  catching  these  scaled 
vacuum  cleaners.  Use  just  as  little  weight  as  pos- 
sible and  move  the  bait  very  slowly.  Let  the  sucker 
pick  it  up  and  run  a  short  distance  before  you 
hook  the  fish.  In  the  spring,  the  flesh  of  suckers  is 
firm  and  quite  good.  Bones  are  numerous  and  often 
discourage  some  people  from  eating  these  fish.  It 
may  be  best  to  skin  suckers,  although  thorough 
washing  of  the  skin  after  scaling  may  be  adequate 
to  destroy  any  obnoxious  taste  present.  Deep  fry- 
ing, after  dipping  the  chunks  of  fish  in  batter  and 
corn  meal,  seems  the  best  cooking  procedure. 

We  can  see,  then,  that  some  of  the  rough  fish 
furnish  food,  some  afford  good  sport,  a  few  offer 
both;  practically  none  are  without  either  virtue. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  generally  the  fewer 
rough  fish  in  a  piece  of  water  the  more  game  fish 
will  be  present,  should  be  incentive  enough  to  have 
more  pressure  put  on  the  catching  of  rough  fish 
with  sporting  tackle.  Early  spring  finds  most  of 
these  rough  fish  at  their  best  for  eating  and  also 
in  the  most  cooperative  biting  moods.  Better  give 
them  a  try  this  season. 


TEACHER:  DON'T  FORGET  TO  ENTER  YOUR  STUDENTS! 

f WILDLIFE  ESSA  Y  CONTEST 
SEND  ENTRIES  TO  DISTRICT  SCIENCE  FAIR  CHAIRMAN  BY  MARCH  15 
SUBJECT:  "THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  WATER  RESOURCES  TO  WILDLIFE" 
$100  FIRST  PRIZE,  $75  SECOND  PRIZE,  $50  THIRD  PRIZE  


FOREST  FIRES  DESTROY  GAME  AND 
GAME  HABITAT  -  CAUSE  EROSION 
WITH  RESULTING   POLLUTION  OF 
STREAMS  AND  LOSS  OF  FISHING  AREAS 

Cigarette  butts  should 
always  be  crushed  out 
or  buried.   always  be 
careful  if  you  smoke 
in  the  woods  ! 


DON'T  BURN  BRUSH 
DURING  FIRE  HAZARD 
PERIODS 


THE  GRAPHIC  PRESS,  INC.,  RALEIGH,  N.C 


of  the  People  ? 


EDITORIAL 


The  long  smoldering  resentment  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  armed  services  to- 
ward state  game  and  fish  laws  is  currently  taking  more  active  form. 

For  some  years  now  it  has  been  a  chronic  subject  of  discussion  before  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners.  There  has  been 
federal  legislation  introduced  at  the  behest  of  the  International  to  make  all  Federal 
agencies  recognize  state  sovereignty  in  managing  resident  wildlife,  but  so  far  it  has  gotten 
nowhere. 

Many  state  conservation  departments  over  the  years  have  felt  the  contempt  of  the 
armed  services,  not  only  for  fish  and  game  laws  but  for  laws  controlling  forest  fires;  and 
one  of  the  more  recent  events  in  New  Mexico,  where  deer  hunting  was  going  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  defiance  of  state  law,  drew  critical  comments  from  members  of  Congress  and 
the  Governor. 

A  brutal  contempt  for  wildlife  values,  and  an  even  greater  and  more  alarming  con- 
tempt for  the  democratic  processes,  can  be  reviewed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  the 
attempted  rape  of  the  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge  abutting  Fort  Sill;  also  by  scan- 
ning an  article  in  Nature  Magazine  for  April  1955,  entitled,  "Tragedy  at  Huachuca."  It 
starts  with  "I  attended  a  political  execution,"  and  then  goes  on  to  tell  a  sordid  story  of 
the  slaughter  of  220  buffalo  at  Fort  Huachuca  in  Arizona.  It  seems  the  buffalo  were  in- 
terfering with  the  Army.  It  also  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  utter  disregard  for  State  law  in 
the  matter  of  deer  hunting  at  the  Fort. 

It  might  be  well  to  recall  that  killing  buffalo  was  one  of  the  schemes  resorted  to  by 
the  Army  to  subdue  the  plains  Indians  during  the  sixties  and  seventies.  That  pattern  can- 
not last  much  longer,  due  to  the  general  shortage  of  buffalo,  but  it  would  appear  that  we 
have  to  kill  buffalo  as  a  warming  up  exercise  and  as  a  prelude  to  National  defense;  also 
deer. 

So  far  Secretary  of  Interior  McKay  has  been  able  to  hold  the  line  on  the  Wichita 
Mountains  refuge.  Coupled  with  this  contempt  for  conservation  laws  is  the  ever  increas- 
ing demands  of  the  military  departments  for  more  public  domain,  and  along  with  those 
demands  an  indifference  to  resource  values  and  what  appears  to  the  bewildered  layman 
as  little  or  no  planning.  The  Federal  agencies  charged  with  the  management  of  public 


domain  do  not-  know  or  won't  release  figures  giving  the  amounts  of  acreage  turned  over 
to  the  armed  forces. 

The  real  substance  of  the  issue  goes  deeper  than  violating  game  and  fire  laws,  or 
the  grabbing  of  public  domain. 

The  greatest  single  factor  that  makes  possible  our  National  strength  is  the  collec- 
tive natural  resources  which  have  been  so  lavishly  spent  to  build  that  strength.  Those 
resources  have  and  are  furnishing  the  armed  services  with  all  the  accoutrements  of  war 
and  making  it  possible  for  them  to  be  the  best  paid,  the  best  dressed,  and  the  best  fed 
army  in  the  world. 

These  elements  of  strength,  coming  by  concession  from  48  sovereign  states,  should 
be  well  known  to  all  military  leaders.  If  not  known,  they  should  be  taught  to  them  as  a 
part  of  their  military  curriculum.  "Upon  what  meat  doth  Caesar  feed,  that  he  hath  grown 
so  great?" 

Patriotism  takes  on  many  forms  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  and  frugality  and  wise 
management  of  resources  is  a  form  of  patriotism  that  gives  the  necessary  strength  to 
the  stresses  of  war.  It  is  not  spectacular,  but  is  something  that  must  be  practiced  every 
day  of  one's  life;  it  must  become  a  part  of  the  individual  and  collective  conscience. 
There  are  repeated  instances  when  the  states  have  requested  some  factual  data  regard- 
ing the  military  demands  for  more  land,  only  to  hear  their  historic  right  of  inquiry  im- 
pugned as  unpatriotic.  Next,  the  lure  of  big  Federal  pay  rolls  has  been  used  to  bring  a 
state  or  a  community  into  line.  Both  tactics  are  unethical.  Not  only  unethical  but  blows 
to  that  freedom  for  which  this  nation  was  founded  and  for  which  she  has  been  defend- 
ed by  great  armies  of  citizen  soldiers. 

Our  structure  of  government,  our  social  philosophies,  and  the  husbandry  of  our  na- 
tional resources  are  one  and  inseparable.  All  three  are  elements  basic  to  the  perpetuity 
of  an  enlightened  civilization.  The  armed  forces  are  a  part  of  this  structure.  When  there 
is  peace,  they  should  at  least  respect  the  will  of  the  people  regarding  fish,  game  and  fire 
laws. 

Ernest  F.  Swift,  Executive  Director 
National  Wildlife  Federation 

•  •  •  and  in  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  has  had  its  share  of  difficulty  with  military  installations  within  the 
state.  Although  there  has  been  good  cooperation  on  many  occasions,  this  has  been  off- 
set by  indifference  toward  State  wildlife  conservation  laws  and  regulations  on  some  of  the 
military  areas. 

There  have  been  cases  of  illegal  deer  hunting  by  military  personnel  from  service 
helicopters.  At  Fort  Bragg  the  Commanding  General  will  not  agree  to  require  compliance 
with  State  hunting  and  fishing  license  laws.  Last  year  he  ignored  the  State  and  its  laws  by 
trapping  deer  and  flying  them  out  of  North  Carolina  at  government  expense  for  shoot- 
ing elsewhere. 

The  title  to  certain  lands  may  lie  with  armed  services,  but  in  these  United  States  the 
ownership  of  game  always  has  been,  and  we  trust  always  will  be,  in  the  people  of  the 
state.  Because  of  refusal  of  some  military  installations  to  cooperate,  enforcement  of  fish 
and  game  rules  by  civilian  personnel  has  been  for  the  most  part  nonexistent. 

WILDLIFE  recognizes  that  large  military-owned  areas  are  necessary  to  national  de- 
fense in  war  and  peace.  But  it  does  not  recognize  the  transfer  of  ownership  of  game  with 
the  deed  to  the  land. 


Photo  by  Jack.  Dermid 

^^^^^^^^ 


April 
Fun 


One  of  the  most  obvious  signs  of  spring  in  North  Carolina  is  the  sudden  increase  of  angling 
activity.  With  the  warming  of  the  days  and  waters,  fishing  poles  sprout  from  passing  autos, 
executives  have  mysterious  appointments,  and  schoolboys,  like  Stan  White  (above)  of 
Manns  Harbor,  escape  afternoon  chores  by  sneaking  away  to  wet  their  lines. 
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BROOK 
TROUT 


The  brook  trout  is  our  only  native  mountain 
trout.  Both  the  rainbow  and  the  brown  are  intro- 
duced species.  The  rainbow  came  from  western 
United  States,  from  the  streams  that  flow  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  brown  trout,  under  different 
names,  was  introduced  both  from  Germany  and 
from  Scotland.  The  strains  have  become  so  inter- 
mixed that  it  simply  is  known  as  the  brown  trout — 
a  most  important  addition  to  our  modern  game- 
fish  list.  But  the  aristocratic  native  brook  trout,  like 
a  white-haired  dowager  with  lorgnette  in  hand,  has 
retired  to  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  tops  to  look 
disdainfully  down-stream  at  the  Johnny-come-late- 
lys. 

The  ichthyologists  inform  us  that  the  brook  trout 
is  not  a  trout  at  all,  but  a  "charr".  The  principal 
difference  between  the  charrs  and  the  trouts  is  in 
the  shape  of  the  vomer — a  tooth-bearing  bone  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  This  approaches  the  point  of 
being  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  They  belong 
to  the  same  family,  and  they  are  so  very  closely 
related  in  form  and  characteristics  that  we  may  as 
well  consider  them  all  "trout"  and  get  on  with  our 
fishing. 

The  brook  trout  is  an  unusually  beautiful  fish. 
Its  back  is  grayish,  mottled  with  dark  green  or 
black  worm-like  marks  which  continue  into  the 
dorsal  fin.  The  sides  have  many  buff-colored  spots 
and  often  several  small  vermilion  spots  bordered  in 
light  blue  on  a  gray-green  or  brownish  background. 
The  lower  part  of  the  sides  of  the  males  may  vary 
from  orange  to  bright  red.  All  of  the  lower  fins  are 
plain  dusky  or  burnt  red,  but  the  leading  edge  of 
each  is  creamy  white  set  off  with  a  black  streak 
behind  it.  These  white-edged  fins  are  so  striking  in 
appearance  that  the  brook  trout  can  be  identified  as 
it  swims  in  the  stream. 

And,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  fishermen 
who  never  have  observed  it  closely,  the  brook  trout 
does  have  scales.  They  are  so  deeply  embedded  in 
the  skin  and  are  so  fine  that  they  may  be  entirely 
unnoticed,  and  eaten  without  thought  of  removal. 
With  a  magnifying  glass  it  is  possible  to  count  about 
two  hundred  thirty  of  them  in  the  lateral  line.  Like 


the  other  members  of  the  family,  there  are  no 
spines  in  any  of  the  fins.  There  usually  are  ten 
soft  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin  and  nine  in  the  anal. 

HABITAT 

The  home  of  the  brook  trout  is  in  our  most  pic- 
turesque waters.  The  fast-flowing  mountain  streams 
that  leap  from  ledge  to  pool,  the  shaded  spring 
brooks  which  stay  cold  on  the  warmest  summer 
day,  the  very  headwater  branches  which  are  too 
small  and  too  cold  for  rainbows,  these  are  the  home 
of  the  brook  trout. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  larger  mountain 
streams,  as  well,  had  native  brook  trout  populations. 
Then  there  were  no  bare  mountain  sides  to  let  the 
sun  warm  the  streams.  There  were  no  hillside  corn 
fields  and  logging  roads  and  skid  trails  to  put  silt 
in  the  streams  after  every  shower.  No  raw-banked 
highway  fills  and  cuts.  But  we  have  them  now. 
They  are  the  price  of  our  so-called  "Civilization", 
with  its  obvious  disregard  for  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources. 

The  hand  of  man  has  driven  back  the  brook  trout 
until  the  only  natural  habitat  left  which  is  suitable 
for  a  fish  of  clean  cold  water  is  the  smallest  streams 
at  the  highest  elevations.  They  do  not  grow  large 
in  such  small  streams,  but  we  still  have  native  wild 
fish  for  the  angler  who  will  seek  them  out. 

Brook  trout  prefer  streams  with  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  about  fifty  degrees,  and  thrive  best  where 
the  maximum  mid-summer  temperature  does  not 
exceed  sixty-six  degrees.  Even  with  an  adequate 
oxygen  supply,  sustained  temperatures  above  seven- 
ty degrees  are  soon  fatal. 

It  is  likely  that  newly  constructed  mountain 
reservoirs  may  extend  the  range  of  the  brook  trout. 
Even  though  the  streams  become  too  warm,  suitable 
temperatures  may  be  found  in  summer  in  the  deep- 
er waters.  Unless  the  oxygen  supply  is  deficient  at 
depths  where  the  preferred  temperature  is  found, 
good  brook  trout  fishing  can  be  developed.  They 
seem  to  succeed  much  better  than  rainbows  or 
browns  when  restricted  to  lakes,  for  these  latter 
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species  require  suitable  tributary  streams  for  repro- 
duction. 

LIFE  HISTORY 

In  late  summer,  beginning  in  late  August  or  Sep- 
tember, brook  trout  begin  to  migrate  upstream. 
After  a  few  weeks,  as  the  water  becomes  colder, 
they  move  into  the  gravel-bottomed  areas  of  the 
spring  branches  to  build  their  nests.  Those  in  lakes 
will  move  up  the  tributary  streams  to  find  suitable 
spawning  grounds. 

The  female  prepares  the  nest  without  help  from 
the  male.  She  turns  on  her  side,  and  moving  her 
head  and  tail  rapidly  up  and  down,  dislodges  the 
gravel  and  pushes  it  aside.  When  it  is  completed, 
the  nest  will  be  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter  and  sev- 
eral inches  deep.  While  the  nest-building  is  going 
on,  the  male  is  busy  fighting  with  intruders  and 
driving  them  away. 

When  the  nest  is  ready,  they  move  into  it  side 
by  side.  The  eggs  are  extruded  and  fertilized.  The 
female  immediately  goes  to  work  in  covering  up  the 
eggs  with  gravel,  and  the  male  returns  to  the  job 
of  driving  away  all  fish  looking  for  a  dinner  of 
trout  eggs.  Gravel  is  piled  on  the  nest  until  the  pit 


the  fry  hatch  out  and  work  their  way  up  through 
the  gravel  into  the  stream. 

In  those  lakes  without  available  tributaries,  brook 
trout  may  have  considerable  success  in  spawning 
in  the  lake  itself.  In  this  respect  they  are  different 
from  browns  and  rainbows.  On  gravelly  shores, 
especially  where  spring  water  seeps  up  through  the 
gravel,  they  can  spawn  successfully. 

IMPORTANCE 

The  high  esteem  in  which  the  brook  trout  is  held 
by  fishermen  probably  is  a  reflection  of  its  willing- 
ness to  commit  suicide  on  the  end  of  a  fishing  line. 
It  has  a  reputation  for  being  shy  and  wary.  It  is. 
The  fisherman  must  approach  the  stream,  especially 
if  it  is  low  and  clear,  with  utmost  caution.  There 
must  be  no  hurried  approach,  no  waving  of  arms 
or  rod  on  the  stream  bank,  or  shadow  on  the  water. 

All  trout  are  extremely  shy  and  may  hide  for  a 
half-hour  or  more  if  they  are  frightened.  This  is 
why  a  lot  of  fishermen  on  a  stream  will  reduce  the 
total  catch  almost  to  zero,  even  though  the  stream 
is  heavily  stocked.  A  cautious  approach  is  essential 
to  trout  fishing  success. 


Illustration  by  Duane  Raver 

Mottled  markings  along  the  sides  identify  the  brook  trout,  our  only  native  trout.  The  brook  will  take  flies  in  bright  colors  which 
imitate  nothing  that  ever  lived  in  a  stream.  Look  for  him  in  our  coldest  mountain  waters. 


is  filled  to  the  level  of  the  stream  bed  or  higher.  As 
soon  as  the  eggs  are  covered,  there  seem  to  be  no 
further  efforts  at  predation. 

One  would  think  that  the  current  would  carry 
the  eggs  out  of  the  nest  and  down  the  stream.  This 
does  not  occur  because  the  eggs,  when  they  are 
first  extruded,  have  a  very  sticky  coating  which 
attaches  them  to  the  gravel  of  the  nest.  After  they 
become  water  hardened  and  lose  their  adhesive 
quality,  the  gravel  covering  keeps  them  in  the  nest. 
Several  weeks  later,  as  the  water  begins  to  warm, 


But  after  reaching  the  water  without  frightening 
the  fish,  the  brown  or  rainbow  may  insist  on  a  fly 
that  closely  imitates  its  natural  food.  Not  so  the 
brook  trout.  Gaudy  flies,  like  the  Mickey  Finn  and 
the  Royal  Coachman,  are  acceptable  and  so  is  a 
pectoral  fin  of  the  brook  trout  itself.  In  fact,  the 
Parmachene  Belle  was  originally  tied  to  imitate  the 
fin  of  a  brook  trout. 

In  the  early  season,  with  characteristic  high 
water  conditions,  worms  seem  to  be  the  preferred 
•  See  BROOK  TROUT  Page  23 
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The  program  of  quail  restoration  through  habitat 
improvement  has  started  to  pay  off  in  most  parts 
of  the  state.  Yet  people  continue  to  ask  why  the 
Wildlife  Commission  doesn't  stock  pen-reared  quail. 
They  cannot  understand  why  we  have  abandoned 
restocking  in  favor  of  habitat  restoration.  Since  this 
is  a  mighty  important  item,  let's  quote  a  few  facts 
and  figures  that  point  out  why  the  Commission  no 
longer  buys  quail  and  restocks  them  for  licensed 
hunters  to  shoot. 

For  example,  let's  figure  out  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  depend  on  stocked  birds  for  quail  shooting. 
Suppose  that  we  would  take  as  our  goal  the  stock- 
ing of  one  pair  of  quail  for  each  Tar  Heel  hunter. 
This  would  be  five  dollars  a  pair  times  300,000 
hunters  and  would  come  to  l/i  million  dollars, 
assuming  that  all  the  birds  we  put  out  were  bagged. 
But,  according  to  studies  conducted  here  and  in 
other  states  too,  you  can  expect  to  harvest  only 
from  one  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
quail  stocked.  So,  at  best,  even  if  we  count  on  bag- 
ging a  full  ten  per  cent,  we  would  have  to  stock  3 
million  pairs  of  birds  in  order  to  bag  one  pair  for 
each  of  our  300,000  sportsmen.  At  five  dollars  a 
pair,  this  would  come  to  a  tidy  15  million  dollars, 
or  about  six  times  the  total  budget  of  the  entire 
wildlife  conservation  program. 

Of  course,  it  may  well  be  pointed  out  that  not 
all  Tar  Heel  hunters  are  quail  men.  But,  if  we 
assume  that  about  one-sixth  of  them  are  (and  this 
is  roughly  the  case,  judging  from  surveys  that  we 
have  conducted),  then  to  be  fair  to  all  we  must  aim 
at  supplying  at  least  one  day's  bag  limit  to  each 
one.  But  here  we  go  again.  Since  pen-reared  quail 
do  not  survive  upon  release,  we  would  have  to 
stock  at  least  40  pairs  to  attain  a  "goal"  bag  of  four 
pairs  per  quail  hunter.  Forty  pairs  at  five  dollars 
each  times  50,000  quail  hunters  comes  to  ten  million 
dollars.  We  are  getting  closer — this  is  only  four 
times  the  total  Commission  budget! 

Regardless  of  how  many  we  were  to  stock,  the 
fact  remains  that  restocked  quail  are  too  expensive 
because  of  their  very  low  survival  rate  upon  being 
released  from  the  pen. 

You  can  expect  to  harvest  only  from  one  to  ten 
per  cent  of  the  quail  stocked.  Fall  stocking  results 
in  a  better  percentage  than  spring  stocking,  but 
even  here  you  can  expect  better  than  ten  per  cent 
return  only  if  you  release  in  front  of  the  gun. 

We  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  come  to  this 
conclusion.  In  Kentucky,  they  released  1,028  band- 
ed quail,  some  in  the  spring  and  some  in  the  fall. 
Of  those  that  were  released  in  the  fall,  before  the 
hunting  season,  less  than  28  per  cent  survived  until 
the  opening  day.  Further  check  showed  that  only 
three  per  cent  of  the  -birds  stocked  were  taken  by 
the  hunters.  So  perhaps  we  were  being  overly 
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optimistic  when  in  our  computation  we  assumed  a 
bag  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  number  stocked. 

Out  in  Oklahoma  they  released  57,062  banded 
quail  from  1942  to  1946.  When  they  figured  up  the 
returns  in  1947,  they  found  that  only  1%  percent 
of  the  birds  had  been  recovered,  nearly  all  by 
hunters  immediately  following  release.  There  were 
no  holdovers  to  serve  as  breeders  to  permanently 
build  up  the  population  of  quail. 

Another  state  released  13,500  banded  quail  and 
offered  to  pay  $1.00  for  each  band  returned.  Less 
than  1%  percent  were  returned. 

In  Missouri  two  2,000-acre  areas  were  selected; 
they  stocked  one  but  not  the  other,  annually  for 
three  years.  This  is  the  actual  record:  from  366 
banded  birds,  only  three  were  subsequently  report- 
ed, but  no  bands  were  actually  recovered.  Less  than 
one  percent  return!  But  what  was  even  more  re- 
vealing, the  population  on  the  stocked  area  became 
less  and  less  each  year  in  spite  of  stocking.  Not  only 
did  the  stocked  birds  fail  to  breed,  but  they  seemed 
also  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  breeding  of  native 
birds  as  well. 

After  a  rather  detailed  study,  the  folks  down  in 
Louisiana  concluded  that  "the  release  of  consider- 
able numbers  of  pen-reared  quail  on  various  types  of 
ranges  have  had  little  or  no  value  in  significantly 
raising  the  population  level  of  the  areas."  They  too 
found  evidence  that,  rather  than  improving  the 
situation,  restocking  actually  resulted  in  lower  quail 
population,  as  was  reported  in  Missouri.  Three  years 
of  study  showed  an  average  of  less  than  six  percent 
survival  with  practically  no  reproduction  from 
birds  released. 

We  can  release  birds  at  five  dollars  a  pair.  If  even 
ten  percent  of  the  birds  were  bagged,  each  pair  in 
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he  old  State  Game  Farm  near  Hoffman  was  an  expensive  = 
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the  bag  would  cost  not  five  but  fifty  dollars;  if 
only  1>4  percent  are  bagged  as  reported  in  Louisiana 
and  Oklahoma,  then  each  pair  in  the  bag  represents 
a  $400  drain  on  the  sportsman's  budget. 

Some  other  points  of  interest  came  to  light  in 
these  investigations.  It  is  generally  known  that 
native  quail  have  a  strong  covey  instinct,  roost 
in  the  open,  "freeze"  on  approach  of  danger,  and 
flush  in  unison.  On  the  other  hand,  stocked  birds  do 
not  have  a  well-developed  covey  instinct,  and  they 
roost  under  cover,  making  it  harder  to  get  a  covey 
shot.  They  do  not  recognize  man  or  dogs  as  danger 
and  do  not  "freeze".  In  fact,  they  continue  to  feed 
or  run,  thus  ruining  an  otherwise  good  point.  When 
finally  flushed,  they  do  not  rise  in  unison  but  get  up 
two  or  three  at  a  time.  This,  of  course,  makes  for 
easier  shooting,  but  also  guarantees  prompt  exter- 
mination by  the  ruthless  hunter. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  we  believe  it  evident  that 
quail  restocking  is  not  such  a  good  idea  after  all, 
and  a  most  expensive  one  at  best.  The  most  obvious 
alternative,  and  the  one  that  the  Commission's  small 
game  program  is  built  upon,  is  this:  The  most 
effective  way  to  restore  quail  is  by  habitat  improve- 
ment— providing  adequate  food  and  cover. 

There  are  many  ways  this  can  be  done — leaving 
unharvested  small  patches  of  field  crops  such  as 
corn,  peas,  soybeans,  lespedeza,  or  actually  making 
plantings  of  these  crops  in  strategic  locations.  Pro- 
viding cover  for  protection  from  hawks,  foxes,  owls, 
and  most  important,  bad  weather,  is  also  very  help- 
ful. This  can  be  done  by  leaving  odd  corners  and 
other  well-located  spots  to  grow  up  in  weeds,  briars, 
roses,  honeysuckle,  ivy,  broomsedge. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  certain  plants  which 
have  been  found  especially  suitable  for  holding  and 


building  up  quail  populations.  Bicolor  lespedeza 
has  proven  a  favorite;  it  provides  highly  nutritious 
food  after  most  other  foods  are  gone  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring.  Sericea  lespedeza  provides 
excellent  roosting  cover  and  some  food.  Multiflora 
rose  provides  very  fine  protective  cover.  New  strains 
of  shrub  lespedeza  have  been  developed  to  provide 
for  shorter  growing  seasons  in  the  mountains;  other 
strains  promise  to  bear  more  seeds  in  the  other 
areas  of  the  State.  The  Wildlife  Commission  main- 
tains a  nursery  at  Chapel  Hill  where  wildlife  food 
plants  are  grown  for  free  distribution  to  landowners 
and  where  new  strains  are  developed  and  tested. 
From  the  nursery  at  Chapel  Hill  and  the  Sandhills 
Wildlife  Management  Area  near  Hoffman  ten- 
pound  bags  of  annual  seeds  are  distributed  to  sow 
quarter-acre  food  patches. 

All  of  these  are  distributed  to  sportsmen  and 
landowners  by  the  Commission  free  of  charge — the 
shrub  lespedeza  and  rose  as  plants  and  the  others 
as  seed.  And  the  results?  Some  time  ago  I  was  out 
with  a  man  who  said  that  before  he  did  a  habitat 
face-lifting  job  on  his  place  he  had  to  hunt  hard  to 
find  three  coveys  of  quail.  Since  then,  he  has  plant- 
ed 40  patches  of  bicolor  lespedeza  ( 1000  plants  to 
a  patch),  and  he  now  claims  a  covey  per  patch.  I 
can  well  believe  him  since  his  40  patches  are 
scattered  over  5000  acres,  and  we  found  fresh  sign 
in  most  of  those  we  looked  at. 

The  payoff,  though,  is  the  way  he  hunts.  He  has 
a  fine  pointer  bitch  that  he  carries  in  the  back  of 
the  pick-up  truck.  He  drives  a  route  which  takes 
him  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  each  bicolor 
patch.  The  dog  jumps  off  at  each  patch,  and  if  the 
birds  do  not  happen  to  be  in  the  patch  she  comes 
right  back  and  gets  on  the  truck  and  off  they  go  to 
the  next  one.  If  there  are  any  birds,  she  holds  them 
while  he  gets  out  of  the  truck  to  get  a  covey  shot, 
and  a  bird  or  two. 

This,  of  course,  is  just  about  the  ultimate  in  quail 
hunting.  It  was  brought  about  not  with  stocked 
quail  at  a  cost  of  $50  to  $400  per  pair  in  the  bag, 
but  with  patches  of  bicolor  lespedeza  produced  at 
$5  per  thousand  plants.  And  the  five-dollar  patch 
produces  not  just  one  pair  of  quail,  but  a  whole 
covey;  and  not  just  for  one  year,  but  for  ten  years 
or  more.  (The  oldest  North  Carolina  bicolor  patch 
that  is  still  producing  seed  was  planted  18  years 
ago.) 

That,  we  feel,  is  the  answer.  All  the  evidence  we 
have  been  able  to  gather  demonstrates  that  we  can 
produce  a  lot  more  quail  shooting,  and  better  quail 
shooting,  and  sustain  that  shooting  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  by  habitat  improvement.  The  sports- 
man's dollar  produces  incomparably  more  sport  this 
way  than  by  using  it  to  buy  artificially-reared  stock, 
from  which  we  can  expect  less  than  one-out-of-ten 
return  at  the  very  best. 
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Commission  Warns  Against  "Self -hunting"  Dogs 

With  the  approach  of  the  spring  mating  season,  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commissions  warns  dog  owners  to  keep  their  animals  confined  to  home  premises. 
Pointing  out  that  almost  as  many  deer  are  killed  by  roaming  dogs  as  are 
killed  legally  by  hunters,  the  Commission  urges  observance  of  the  rule 
against  allowing  dogs  to  run  or  chase  deer  during  the  closed  season.  The 
nests  of  rabbits,  quail  and  other  upland  game  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
stray  dogs  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 


NORTH 
CARO  LIMA 
WILDLIFE 


Another  Wildlife  Protection  Training  School  Slated 

In  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Government,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  plans  another  training  school 
for  prospective  wildlife  protectors.  The  school  will  operate  for  a  three 
weeks  period  from  June  10  to  June  30.  Approximately  25  trainees  will  be 
screened  from  several  hundreds  of  applicants  for  the  training  school.  Those 
completing  the  intensive  training  course  will  be  placed  in  positions  immedi- 
ately or  retained  on  a  standby  basis  until  openings  occur. 


Fresh-Salt  Water  Fishing  School  Scheduled 

The  N.  C.  State  College  Extension  Division  is  this  year  combining  its 
fresh  water  and  salt  water  fishing  short  courses  in  a  single  package,  to 
take  place  at  Nags  Head  June  11  through  June  15.  Headquartering  at  Hotel 
Carolinian,  the  school  includes  classroom  lectures  on  fish  conservation  and 
angling  techniques,  Gulf  Stream,  off-shore,  sound,  and  fresh  water  fishing 
trips.  A  registration  fee  of  $125.00  covers  board,  room,  boats,  bait,  tackle 
and  all  other  items  including  non-resident  fishing  licenses  for  out  of  state 
students.  For  information  write  Box  5125,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Habitat  Planning  Program  Highly  Successful 

The  Game  Division  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  had  a  banner 
year  in  distributing  and  getting  planted  materials  for  widlife  habitat  im- 
provement. Six  million  bicolor  lespedeza  seedlings,  one  and  one-half  million 
multiflora  rose  seedlings,  over  six  tons  of  serecia  lespedeza  seeds,  one- 
half  ton  bicolor  seeds,  and  two  and  one-half  tons  of  annual  seed  mixture 
have  made  this  a  banner  year  for  upland  game  habitat  restoration. 
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SPRING 

PHOTO  FEATURE  BY  JACK  DERMID 

Spring  is  the  season  of  the  awakening  of  life,  the 
birth  of  new  life,  and  the  beginning  of  nature's  year. 
According  to  the  astronomer,  it  arrives  about  March 
21  at  the  precise  moment  the  sun  straddles  the 
equator  in  its  journey  into  the  northern  sky. 

But  spring  is  life  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
simple  formula.  It  comes  early  one  year,  late  the 
next,  according  to  the  dictates  of  weather.  It  does 
not  come  at  the  same  time  or  place  for  all  plants 
and  animals.  The  out-of-doors  is  still  in  the  grasp  of 
winter  when  alder  catkins  yield  their  burden  of 
yellow  pollen,  while  spring  is  at  its  peak  when 
lady's  slippers  show  their  rare  blossoms.  The  un- 
conquerable surge  of  spring  sweeps  across  the 
Coastal  Plain  and  into  the  Piedmont  before  icicles 
have  melted  from  the  mountain  heights.  There, 
fingers  of  life  climb  the  south  slopes,  then  the  north 
slopes  until  all  the  ridges  and  peaks  have  awakened. 

Spring  is  the  season  of  many  meanings  and  signs. 
It  arrives  for  the  rancher  with  the  birth  of  lambs, 
for  the  orchardist  when  rows  of  peach  trees  burst 
into  flower,  and  for  the  fisherman  when  bass  and 
bluegills  are  tempted  by  his  offerings.  Spring  is  a 
nestful  of  baby  cottontails,  a  clutch  of  partridge 
eggs,  or  the  mellow  song  of  a  cardinal  at  the  break 
of  day. 

But  most  of  all,  spring  is  the  time  of  discovery. 
It  is  the  season  to  go  out  into  the  fields  and  wood- 
lands and  to  follow  the  meanderings  of  a  brook.  It 
is  the  time  to  breath  deeply  the  pungent  smell  of 
damp  earth,  to  enjoy  nature  at  its  glorious  best,  and 
to  remember  once  again  the  dependence  of  man  on 
the  land  and  its  renewable  resources.  In  spring- 
time, a  world  of  discovery  lies  beyond  every  door- 
step, and  out-of-doors,  conservation  from  both  a 
practical  and  esthetical  viewpoint  has  increased 
significance. 

Turn  the  page  for  more  pictures  of  spring. 


TRANQUIL  LAKE  WACCA- 
MAW.  There  is  a  time  between 
winter  and  spring  when  the 
whole  out-of-doors  seems  to 
stand  still,  patiently  waiting 
for  spring's  big  surge  of  new 
life.  BURSTING  WALNUT 
BUDS. 


LOVE  CALL  IN  THE  NIGHT.  With  closed  mouth  and  extended 
throat,  a  garden  toad  entices  his  ladyfair  to  a  breeding  pool. 


NATURE'S  ABUNDANCE.  Toads  lay  eggs  by  the  hundreds  in 
long,  gelatinous  strings  in  the  water,  but  survival  rate  is  low. 


SPRING  (Conl 


FUTURE  GAME  BIRDS.  Nests  of 
as  early  as  February  in  North  Carol 


WINTER'S  REMINDER.  Winter  is  reluctant  to  depart  and 
often  brings  crippling  freezes  as  spring  awakens. 


HUNGRY  WOOD  THRUSH.  The  nesting  activities 
of  birds  are  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  spring  parade. 


By  Richard  W.  Gross 
Fisheries  Investigator 


Ten  thousand  years  ago  as  the  last  glacier  began 
receding,  many  of  our  northern  states  were  blessed 
with  one  of  Nature's  finest  creations,  the  formation 
of  lakes.  Not  only  did  this  geological  feature  beauti- 
fy the  surrounding  country  side,  but  more  im- 
portant, it  made  habitat  for  our  wildlife.  From  the 
fisherman's  standpoint  this  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  happened  for  him.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  these  lakes  for  fishing  is  phenomenal.  Al- 
though most  of  these  lakes  are  environment  for  the 
warm-water  species  such  as  bass,  pike,  and  sun- 
fish,  many  are  suited  to  trout.  It  is  these  lakes  that 
fishermen  treasure  the  most. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  areas  that  were  not 
blessed  by  a  recent  glacier  must  seek  our  trout 
lakes  in  regions  where  they  occur,  usually  great 
distances  away.  However,  with  the  advent  of  in- 
creased management  activities  on  lakes  in  Western 
North  Carolina,  more  anglers  will  be  able  to  partake 
of  this  type  of  fishing.  Our  region  has  not  been 
benefitted  with  a  glacier,  but  we  do  have  something 
almost  as  effective,  the  power  reservoir.  Power 
reservoirs  have  been  a  great  boon  to  fishing  in  this 
region.  Until  recently,  though,  trout  management  in 
these  waters  was  not  emphasized.  We  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  all  power  reservoirs  can  support 
trout.  Many  are  too  warm  and  others  are  not 
chemically  suited.  However,  there  are  some  that 
appear  to  have  characteristics  similar  to  northern 
trout  lakes  and  it  is  these  which  we  are  primarily 
interested  in  managing  for  this  type  of  fishing. 

Prior  to  1954,  some  trout  fishing  existed  in  power 
reservoirs  of  Western  North  Carolina  such  as 
Applacia,  Cheoah,  Nantahala,  and  Glenville.  On 
occasion  these  reservoirs  produced  excellent  speci- 


mens, some  reaching  as  much  as  fourteen  pounds. 
But  usually  the  quality  of  fishing  was  far  below  par, 
particularly  in  numbers  caught.  Although  most  fish- 
ermen looked  for  and  hoped  to  catch  the  "lunker," 
just  a  good  mess  of  fish  will  bring  the  average  nim- 
rod  back  to  try  his  luck  again.  The  lake  that  con- 
sistantly  produces  the  "mess  of  fish"  is  the  kind  our 
anglers  want. 

In  1950  the  Nantahala  Power  Company  complet- 
ed the  first  of  four  dams  on  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Tuckaseigee  River  in  the  "Canada  Section"  of  Jack- 
son County.  Backed  up  was  a  lake  of  120  acres 
about  175  feet  deep.  Cedarcliff  Lake,  which  it  is 
called,  was  first  stocked  with  rainbow  trout  finger- 
lings  in  1953.  It  has  been  subsequently  stocked  each 
succeeding  year  with  this  species.  Bear  Creek  Lake 
was  the  next  lake  impounded  by  the  Nantahala 
Company  when  a  dam  was  built  just  above  the  high 
water  mark  of  Cedarcliff  Lake.  This  body  of  water 
is  476  acres  in  area  and  approximately  200  feet 
deep.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  four  impoundments. 
Farther  up  the  river,  dams  have  impounded  Wolf 
Creek  Lake,  185  acres  and  170  feet  deep  and 
Tennessee  Creek  Lake,  87  acres  and  140  feet  deep. 
Combined,  these  lakes  contain  approximately  860 
acres  of  potential  trout  water.  Water  chemistry  and 
temperature  is  usually  the  limiting  factor  of  trout 
waters,  but  far  more  important  in  this  case  is  the 
water  level.  Trout  cannot  do  well  in  fluctuating 
waters  which  are  commonly  found  in  large  power 
reservoirs.  In  the  case  of  Cedarcliff  and  Bear  Creek 
Lakes  much  investigating  was  done  and  it  was 
decided  that  for  best  operations  for  water  power, 
those  lakes  would  remain  full  or  nearly  full,  with 
a  maximum  drawdown  in  Bear  Creek  Lake  of  five 
feet.  This  is  excellent  for  trout  management  be- 
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cause  it  is  believed  that  even  though  the  lake  will 
be  lowered  about  five  feet  at  times,  there  will  not 
be  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  trout  food  and  environ- 
ment in  the  lake.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upper 
lakes,  Wolf  Creek  Lake  and  Tennessee  Creek  Lake 
will  be  drawn  down  considerably  farther.  Observa- 
tions will  be  made  on  these  reservoirs  during  the 
next  few  years,  and  only  time  will  tell  what  can  be 
done  for  them  in  the  field  of  trout  management. 

Cedarcliff  Lake  has  the  lowest  elevation  of  the 
four  lakes;  2330  feet.  Although  the  lake  has  been 
stocked  with  rainbow  trout  fingerlings  for  three 
years,  competition  with  warm  water  species  has 
limited  the  trout  population.  Present  in  the  lake 
besides  trout  are  white  suckers  and  redhorse,  small- 
mouth  bass,  various  minnows,  and  a  large  number 
of  stunted  rock  bass.  All  of  these  species  compete 
with  trout  for  food  and  space,  thereby  limiting 
trout  production.  At  the  present  time  there  are  not 
adequate  spawning  facilities  for  trout,  but  finger- 
ling  stocking  will  be  continued  to  support  the  fish- 
ing. A  water  analysis  test  conducted  on  Cedarcliff 
Lake  during  August  1955  indicated  that  there  were 
ideal  conditions  for  trout  from  ten  feet  down  to 
sixty  five  feet.  The  upper  ten  feet  was  too  warm 
for  trout  and  oxygen  was  deficient  below  the  sixty 
five  foot  depth  for  permanent  habitat  at  the  time  of 
the  check.  Oxygen  content  and  water  temperatures 
fluctuate  and  can  change  from  one  day  to  the  next, 
although  usually  longer  periods  of  time  are  requir- 
ed for  significant  changes.  However,  a  set  pattern 
can  be  traced  and  the  biologist  can  tell  at  what  time 
of  the  year  and  which  seasons  trout  will  produce 
good  fishing  in  a  reserevoir. 

Bear  Creek  Lake,  which  is  the  largest  and  deepest 
lake  of  the  group  appears  to  have  the  highest  trout 
fishing  potential.  Around  its  shoreline  are  thirteen 
tributary  streams,  seven  of  which  appear  suitable 
for  trout  reproduction.  Three  of  these  streams  were 
checked  in  1955  and  proved  to  support  natural 
trout  reproduction.  This  native  supply  of  fish,  plus 
the  hatchery  stocking,  has  created  a  large  popula- 
tion of  trout  in  the  lake.  Although  the  average  size 
was  small  during  the  1955  season,  the  fish  were 
growing  well  for  two  year  old  rainbow  trout  up  to 
ten  inches  in  length  were  caught,  indicating  that  at 
present,  growth  is  excellent.  That  there  are  a  few 
large  fish  in  the  lake  was  attested  by  the  capture 
of  a  16.6  inch  brown  trout.  Good  fishing  during  the 
1956  season  can  be  expected  as  the  anglers  can 
begin  harvesting  the  first  real  crop  of  available 
rainbow.  These  fish  will  average  about  eight  to 
twelve  inches  long  in  the  early  summer,  and  larger 
later  in  the  season.  Trout  growth  was  helped  a 
great  deal  by  fairly  warm  water  temperatures  dur- 
ing the  winter.  While  many  surrounding  lakes  had 
a  coating  of  ice  on  their  surface.  Bear  Creek  Lake 
surface  water  temperature  was  in  the  mid-forties. 


Trout  feed  and  grow  at  temperatures  above  40  de- 
grees. Competition  from  other  species  is  present 
here  also,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  as  prevalent  as 
in  Cedarcliff.  Hog  suckers,  white  suckers,  and 
knotty  head  minnows  are  most  abundant.  It  is 
believed  that  once  the  trout  population  becomes 
firmly  established,  the  coarse  fish  problem  will  not 
be  too  great  due  to  the  physical  feature  of  the  lake. 
Chemical  and  temperature  checks  during  August 
of  1955  indicated  that  there  was  water  suitable  for 
trout  fishing  from  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  down 
to  eighty-five  feet.  Experimental  gill  net  sets  caught 
the  most  trout  in  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  of  water 
at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

Although  Wolf  Creek  Lake  and  Tennesee  Creek 
Lake  were  not  surveyed  during  the  summer  of 
1955,  brook  trout  have  been  stocked  in  these  waters 
and  some  were  caught  during  the  1955  season.  As 
in  the  case  of  Bear  Creek  Lake,  these  lakes  should 
furnish  much  better  fishing  in  1956  than  during 
the  previous  year. 

Trout  fishing  in  lakes  is  somewhat  like  trout  fish- 
ing in  streams.  Best  results  are  always  obtained 
when  the  angler  knows  when  and  where  to  con- 
centrate his  efforts.  Trout  do  not  like  warm  water 
nor  do  they  like  water  which  has  a  low  oxygen  con- 
tent. Water  temperatures  in  the  fifties  and  sixties 
appear  to  be  preferred  by  trout.  In  the  spring  these 
temperatures  will  be  found  very  near  or  at  the 
surface,  and  that  is  where  the  fish  can  be  found. 
As  summer  approaches  and  the  water  warms,  trout 
migrate  to  lower  depths  and  cooler  waters.  As 
determined  from  the  test  run  on  Bear  Creek  Lake 
last  August,  that  would  be  anywhere  from  eighteen 
to  eighty-five  feet.  However,  since  experimental 
gill  nets  caught  the  most  trout  between  twenty 
and  thirty  feet,  it  appears  that  this  was  the  water 
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Looking  across  Bear  Creek  Lake  toward  the  dam,  you  can  no 

longer  see  the  steep  slopes  that  descend  to  the  old  stream  bed 

that  is  now  200  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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One  of  the  three  boat  launching  sites  on  the  East  Fork  Lakes, 
Gladey  Cove  provides  access  to  Bear  Creek  Lake.  Anglers  are 
welcome  at  all  the  lakes,  but  are  asked  to  stay  away  from  the 
dams. 


level  preference  at  that  time  of  year.  As  previously 
stated  these  levels  are  not  consistent  and  will  vary 
throughout  the  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  stream  fishing  for  trout,  particu- 
lar lures  and  methods  are  especially  productive  in 
lake  fishing.  Probably  the  most  popular  and  favorite 
trout  lure  for  lake  fishing  is  the  flat  fish,  the  smaller 
sizes  being  preferred.  This  little  lure  is  a  consistant 
winner  when  it  comes  to  taking  fish.  The  usual 
sizes  and  shapes  of  spinners  and  spoons  can  also  be 
used  with  variable  results.  Bait  fishing  with  worms 
can  be  very  good  and  is  used  both  with  and  without 
the  aid  of  a  spinner. 

Extensively  used  in  the  western  and  New  Eng- 
land states  are  the  large  spinner  sets  variously 
called  "Cow  Bells,"  "Ford  Fenders,"  "Davis  Spin- 
ners," and  many  other  names.  This  lure  consists 
of  from  two  to  six  blades,  usually  about  three  inches 
long,  but  varying  from  one  to  twelve  inches  in 
length,  on  a  wire  leader.  Attached  to  the  lure  and 
trailing  from  two  to  six  feet  behind  is  the  bait, 
usually  worms  or  salmon  eggs.  Just  why  the  trout 
is  attracted  to  this  conglomeration  is  a  mystery,  the 
general  theory  being  that  the  spinners  impersonate 
a  school  of  small  fish  and  the  trout  are  attracted  by 
them.  This  rig  is  best  used  with  a  trolling  or  bait 
casting  outfit.  Although  the  sport  of  catching  the 
fish  is  somewhat  lessened,  the  method  produces 
fish.  Possibly  this  same  rigging  can  be  used  with 
good  results  on  other  game  fish  such  as  walleyes 
and  bass.  The  method  is  almost  unknown  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

Last  but  not  least  of  the  methods  is  fly  fishing. 
There  probably  is  no  more  preferred  method  for 
catching  trout  than  with  flies.  Flies  work  well  in 
the  spring  while  the  water  is  still  cool  and  the  fish 


are  feeding  near  the  surface.  As  the  fish  seek  cooler 
water  at  lower  depths  this  method  is  somewhat 
curtailed.  Patterns  suggested  for  this  type  of  fishing 
are  imitations  of  native  insects  and  the  little  silvery 
minnows  which  appear  so  abundant  in  the  lake. 

Although  trout  drop  down  into  cooler  waters 
during  the  summer  months,  they  are  continually 
feeding  and  can  be  caught  by  the  angler  who  seeks 
them  at  the  proper  depth.  This  can  be  accomplished 
in  two  ways:  with  the  use  of  sinkers  on  a  line  to 
weight  it  down,  or  a  metal  line.  The  latter  method 
is  the  best  and  is  used  extensively  in  the  northern 
lakes  for  summer  lake  trout  fishing.  A  metal  line 
will  curtail  the  fighting  activities  of  the  fish  after 
it  is  hooked,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  do  heavy 
lead  sinkers.  Recently,  though,  fishermen  have  been 
using  metal  lines  with  good  results  on  smallmouth 
bass  and  walleyes  (again  here  we  have  the  possibili- 
ties of  using  a  new  method  in  our  warm  water  re- 
servoirs). Braided  wire  lines  are  considered  better 
suited  to  deep  fishing  than  single  strand  wires. 

Now  that  we  know  a  little  about  the  habits  and 
fishing  methods  of  trout  in  lakes,  let's  go  after  them. 
The  East  Fork  Lakes,  (as  they  are  called  by  group) , 
are  approximately  15  miles  southeast  of  Sylva  on 
Highway  281.  Boat  launching  sites  are  located  on 
Cedarcliff  Lake,  Bear  Creek  Lake.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  suitable  launching  spot  on  Wolf 
Creek  Lake.  Bank  fishing  spots  are  very  numerous 
on  all  four  lakes.  Some  require  considerable  walk- 
ing to  reach  while  others  are  easily  accessible.  A 
spokesman  from  the  Nantahala  Power  Company 
has  requested  fishermen  not  to  congregate  on  or 
launch  boats  off  the  dam  for  safety  reasons.  Out- 
side the  dam  areas,  practically  the  entire  shoreline 
of  the  four  lakes  are  open  to  fishing. 

Drive  up  someday  and  try  your  luck.  Even  if  you 
don't  fish,  the  scenery  is  beautiful. 

Good  Luck! 


This  map  will  help  you  locate  the  boat  launching  sites  on  three 
of  the  four  lakes.  Tuckaseigee  is  13  miles  south  of  Sylva  in 
Jackson  county. 
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by  Lunette  Barber 


School  children  in  a  large  area  may  sit  back,  look 
and  learn  while  the  teacher  takes  a  Credit  Course 
on  TV.  Education  660:  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL  SCIENCE  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  informative  series  of  science  classes  being 
presented  by  Dr.  Hollis  J.  Rogers,  associate  profes- 
sor of  Biology  at  Woman's  College,  Greensboro, 
over  Station  WUNC-TV— -Channel  4,  each  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  from  8:00-8:30  p.m.,  and  will  con- 
tinue through  May  31. 

Although  primarily  directed  to  teachers  about  the 
principles  of  Elementary  School  Science,  it  is  of 
immeasurable  value  to  the  sportsmen  and  other 
readers  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
The  interrelationship  of  natural  resources  and  the 
natural  laws  affecting  them  will  provide  the  viewer 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  basic  reasons 
why  we  are  able  to  have  game  mammals  and  game 
birds  to  hunt,  and  fish  to  catch.  Following  is  a 
schedule  of  the  series: 


Part  One:  Introduction 

1.  Elementary  School  Science 

2.  The  Objectives  in  Science  Teaching 

3.  How  Children  Learn  Science 

4.  A  Balanced  Science  Program 


Jan.  31 

Feb.  2 

Feb.  7 

Feb.  9 


Dr.  Rogers'  science  program  is  produced  in  the  Greensboro 
studio  of  WUNC-TV,  on  the  Woman's  College  campus.  An  elabo- 
rate set  has  been  built  and  equipped  to  demonstrate  classroom 
techniques  of  science  teaching. 


HOT 


Photos  by  Jim  Lee 

The  course  in  elementary  science  teaching  uses  visiting  experts, 
such  as  Margaret  Wall  and  Agnes  Cox,  Greensboro  teachers  who 
have  successfully  taught  geology  at  Cone  School. 

Part  Two:  The  Earth  and  the  Universe 


5.  Ancient  Animals  and  Plants 

Feb. 

14 

6.  The  Earth  and  Its  Surface 

Feb. 

16 

7.  The  Sun  and  the  Planets 

Feb. 

21 

8.  Constellations  and  Star  Study 

Feb. 

23 

9.  The  Air 

Feb. 

28 

10.  The  Weather 

Mar. 

1 

Part  Three:  Matter  and  Energy 

11.  What  Things  Are  Made  Of 

Mar. 

6 

12.  Fire  and  Its  Control 

Mar. 

8 

13.  Heat  and  How  We  Use  It 

Mar. 

13 

14.  Atomic  Energy  and  Its  Uses 

Mar. 

15 

15.  Machines  and  How  They  Work 

Mar. 

20 

16.  Magnetism  and  Electricity 

Mar. 

22 

17.  Sound 

Mar. 

27 

18.  Light 

Mar. 

29 

Part  Four:  Living  Things 

19.  How  Plants  and  Animals  Reproduce  Themselves 

Apr.  3 

20.  How  Plants  Grow  Apr.  5 

21.  Some  Plants  We  Should  Know  Apr.  10 

22.  What  Plants  Furnish  Us  Apr.  12 

23.  How  Animals  Grow  Apr.  17 

24.  Some  Animals  We  Should  Know  Apr.  19 

25.  Living  Things  and  the  Seasons  Apr.  24 

26.  The  Human  Body  and  How  It  Works  Apr.  26 

Part  Five:  Conservation 

27.  The  Balance  in  Nature  May  1 

28.  Our  Natural  Resources  and  Man  May  3 

29.  Soil  May  8 

30.  Water  May  10 

31.  Forests  May  15 

32.  Wildlife  May  17 

Part  Six:  Motivation  for  Science  Study 

33.  Nature  Trails  May  22 

34.  School  Camps  May  24 

35.  Science  Fairs  May  29 

36.  Elementary  School  Science  May  31 

As  a  natural  resource,  wildlife  is  economically 
important  to  every  person  of  our  state  whether  they 
participate  in  hunting  and  fishing  or  not.  On  May 
17  the  evening  program  will  be  devoted  to  Wild- 
life Conservation  and  we  heartily  suggest  that  every 
reader  dial  this  program  if  possible.  To  begin  view- 
ing this  series  in  April,  you  will  amass  much  basic 
information  on  which  the  principle  of  wildlife 
management  and  conservation  is  based.  Relax,  sit 
back,  look,  listen,  learn  and  put  into  practice  for 
conservation's  sake  some  of  the  things  learned  on 
the  programs. 
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This  story  is  a  contribution  from  a 
ninth  grader  in  Greensboro  .  .  . 
WILDLIFE  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  see  articles  from  young  writers. 

Have  you  ever  walked  through  the  forest  on  a 
warm  April  day  and  smelled  the  new  flowers  and 
pine  needles?  A  mocking  bird  alights  on  a  twig  in 
front  of  you  and  seemingly  carols  you  with  deep 
throated  music.  Your  heart  is  filled  with  a  golden 
love  for  this  small  bird,  and  his  neighbors  the 
squirrel,  the  quail,  and  the  larger  animals  of  the 
woods — all  in  the  splendor  of  their  own  environ- 
ment— a  masterpiece  of  art.  The  whole  earth  is 
breaking  away  from  winter  and  rejoicing  in  the 
warm  sunshine.  This  awareness  fills  the  heart  of 
the  man  we  shall  follow  through  the  day.  His  name 
is  Joe  Atkins,  and  he  a  forester,  trained  at  State 
College  and  hired  by  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  protect  wildlife  and  its  habitat,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  of  North 
Carolina. 

As  a  lone  crow  calls,  "Caw!  Caw!"  while  making 
lazy  circles  in  the  sky,  our  friend  Joe  is  rising  from 
his  cabin  bunk  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 
He  drinks  black  coffee  and  eats  bacon  and  beans 
for  breakfast.  Then  he  takes  a  good  sheath  knife,  a 
fishing  rod,  some  matches  and  a  little  food  and  packs 
them  in  the  seat  of  his  little  pickup  truck.  As  a  last 
thought  he  puts  a  .22  pistol  with  his  pack,  not  that 
he'll  need  it,  but  merely  as  a  safety  precaution. 

Steering  between  ruts  in  the  treacherous  road, 
Joe  drove  over  to  the  cabin  of  an  old  mountaineer 
whom  he  had  known  for  two  years.  Clem,  the  old 
man  Joe  would  visit,  lived  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  road.  As  Joe  was  walking  through  the  trees  to 
the  cabin  he  heard  a  rustling  of  bushes  to  the  right. 
The  forester  froze  and  waited,  for  he  knew  that 
the  first  and  main  lesson  in  woodlore  is  patience. 
Soon,  a  large  blacksnake  slithered  into  the  sunlight. 
The  snake  hardly  noticed  Joe  such  was  his  haste, 
for  driven  by  a  long  winter  of  hunger  he  was  in  a 
hurry  to  catch  a  toad  or  lizard  or  juicier  still — a 
young  rabbit  for  breakfast. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  old  man's  cabin  Joe  found 
it  empty.  Circling  the  cabin  looking  for  trail  signs 
Joe  found  a  recently  traveled  path.  He  followed  it 
to  find  Clem  fishing  in  a  bubbling  mountain  stream. 

"Clem,"  said  Joe,  "when  did  you  get  over  that 
spell  of  rheumatism?" 


by  Zeb  Little 

"Wal,  I  reckon  I  ran  it  all  out  yesterday  morning, 
Joe,"  was  the  reply.  "I  was  walking  over  to  my  old 
cornfield  when  I  came  to  this  here  little  stream  and 
when  I  saw  these  trout  jumping  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  I  forgot  my  pains  and  ran  home  to  get 
my  fishing  rod.  I'm  shore  enjoying  some  fresh  fish 
for  a  change."  Standing  up,  Clem  proudly  displayed 
three  large  trout.  "Come  help  me  eat  them",  he 
asked  with  a  smile  showing  through  a  week's 
growth  of  whiskers.  Joe  politely  excused  himself 
from  having  the  meal  with  the  excuse  of  too  much 
work  to  do  that  day. 

Driving  on  down  the  mountain,  Joe  got  to  a 
beautiful  stand  of  pine  which  was  to  be  cut  by  a 
lumber  company.  Quickly  Joe's  expert  eye  surveyed 
the  pines,  carefully  picking  out  the  ones  to  be 
felled.  Trees  which  are  diseased,  old  enough  to  fell, 
or  badly  damaged  are  always  among  the  first  to  be 
marked.  Trees  today  are  marked  with  a  spray  of 
paint  instead  of  with  an  axe.  Joe  was  thinking  about 
the  future.  In  the  years  ahead  more  pine  would  be 
needed  in  this  very  same  spot,  and  since  pine  needs 
sunlight  for  its  seedlings,  Joe  marked  a  good  many 
for  felling. 

By  early  afternoon  a  sensation  in  his  stomach, 
the  like  of  which  can  come  only  from  hard  work 
and  mountain  air,  told  the  forester  it  was  past 
lunchtime.  He  assembled  his  fishing  rod  and  tied 
on  a  fly  which  he  himself  had  tied.  FJy  tying  is  one 
of  Joe's  favorite  winter  pastimes.  A  few  practice 
casts  and  he  flipped  the  fly  into  the  tumbling  stream 
on  the  far  side.  It  wasn't  long  before  he  had  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  lunch  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  An  exciting  minute  later  he  was  holding  his 
prize  by  the  gills.  Since  no  true  sportsman  takes 
more  than  he  needs,  Joe  put  away  his  rod  and  fly. 
Wrapping  the  fish  in  mud  he  dropped  it  into  the 
fire  coals.  After  heating  some  cornbread,  Joe  took 
the  fish  off  the  fire  and  cracked  off  the  mud.  The 
scales  came  with  the  mud  and  left  a  perfect  meal. 
Fish,  warmed-over  cornbread,  and  cold  mountain 
water  are  good  enough  for  a  woodsman. 

Looking  off  the  mountain  into  the  blue  haze,  Joe 
saw  life  and  majesty  in  these  hills  and  streams. 
There  is  life  in  the  very  earth  and  its  beauty  is 
etched  in  a  man's  mind  and  makes  him  feel  like  a 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Arnold  R.  Dalrymple 


Born  in  Cherokee  County  on  June  23,  1909, 
Arnold  R.  Dalrymple  received  his  formal  education 
at  Murphy  High  School  in  Murphy,  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  was  employed  as  Wildlife  Pro- 
tector in  Cherokee  County  on  April  15,  1948,  and 
has  attended  the  Wildlife  Protectors'  Training 
School,  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Government 
in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  His  prior  experience 
includes  five  years  with  the  State  Highway  and 
Public  Works  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  and 
five  years  with  the  State  Highway  and  Public 
Works  Commission  of  Georgia.  He  also  worked  as 


king  looking  at  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  art  in 
the  world. 

On  the  way  back  to  his  cabin  Joe  found  a  small 
rabbit  beside  its  mother.  The  mother  had  been  shot. 
Catching  her  without  much  of  a  chase,  Joe  used 
I  small  pieces  of  string  to  patch  her  up.  The  fact 
I  that  some  hunter  had  broken  the  law  did  not  anger 
I  Joe  nearly  so  much  as  the  thought  of  anyone's  being 
I  cruel  enough  to  harm  this  helpless  little  animal. 

In  the  gathering  dusk  Joe  found  his  cabin.  After 
I]  eating  a  simple  supper  not  unlike  his  breakfast  he 
I  took  his  only  chair  out  beside  the  cabin  door.  Filling 
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Public  Safety  Officer  and  Heavy  Equipment  Opera- 
tor with  T.V.A.  for  nine  years,  and  has  attended  the 
Public  Safety  School  in  cooperation  with  T.V.A. 
and  F.B.I.  He  was  a  policeman  in  Murphy  for  two 
years,  and  an  automobile  and  sporting  goods  sales- 
man for  one  year. 

One  of  our  best  known  and  most  highly  respect- 
ed Wildlife  Protectors  in  the  western  end  of  our 
State,  Arnold  Dalrymple  serves  as  Assistant  Scout- 
master of  Troop  No.  2  in  Murphy,  where  he  and  his 
wife  reside. 

ITS  THE  LAW! 

Question:  Is  night  fishing  a  violation  of  the  law  in 
any  part  of  North  Carolina? 

Answer:  Yes.  Regulation  1-56  f.,  Section  (2),  of 
the  1956  Fishing  Rules  of  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  states: 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  take  or 
attempt  to  take  any  fish  by  any  means  in 
waters  designated  as  public  mountain  trout 
waters  during  the  hours  between  one  hour 
after  sunset  to  one  hour  before  sunrise." 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  JANUARY 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for  the 


month  of  January,  1956. 

Persons  checked    31,652 

Total  prosecutions    627 

Total  convictions    597 

Cases  not  guilty    16 

Cases  nol  prossed    14 

Cases  no  fines  levied   92 

Cases  where  fine  levied  and  suspended    151 

Total  fines  collected   $6,307.45 

Total  costs  collected   $4,879.46 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs 
collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission or  its  personnel. 


the  pipe  that  he  had  carved  last  winter  from  moun- 
tain laurel  roots,  Joe  sat  back  listening.  There  was 
the  "hoot"  of  an  old  owl.  Crickets  were  chirping, 
somewhere  a  field  mouse  chirped  and  skitted  away 
from  the  owl's  talons.  Then  a  bullfrog  croaked  when 
a  large  trout  jumped  and  splashed.  "Well,  it's  been 
a  good  day",  thought  Joe,  "and  the  way  I  feel  now 
is  the  way  all  foresters  feel.  We  would  gladly  give 
our  lives  for  the  woods.  These  beautiful  forests  are 
so  teeming  with  wonderful  life  that  a  man  living 
in  them  can't  help  but  feel  the  presence  and  close- 
ness of  God  whose  finger  touched  and  made  beauti- 
ful the  world." 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


April  5  is  a  day  looked  forward  to  by  quite  a  few 
thousands  of  trout  fishermen  who  have  been  wait- 
ing all  winter  to  get  out  along  the  mountain  streams 
to  fish  for  trout.  Although  most  Tar  Heel  trout  fish- 
ing is  done  on  a  put  and  take  (the  State  puts  'em 
in,  you  take  'em  out)  basis,  there  are  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  of  designated  mountain  trout  fish- 
ing streams  open  to  the  public  for  fishing.  You  need 
a  special  trout  license  for  these  streams.  Be  sure  to 
check  the  rules  and  the  weather  forecasts  before 
you  go  out.  And  good  luck! 

Lots  of  letters  this  month.  If  the  statements  in 
this  one  are  true,  there  is  big  news  for  ornithologists 
around  the  world: 

"Dear  Sirs: 

"I  have  just  read  with  interest  in  your  February  issue  an 
article  "The  Carolina  Paraquet."  In  his  article  Mr.  Jay  Johnson 
quotes  from  'South  Carolina  Bird  Life'  in  regard  to  sightings 
of  the  Paraquet  and  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker.  I  thought 
that  naturalists  and  the  Wildlife  Commission  might  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  some  of  those  giant  Ivory-billed  Woodpeckers 
are  still  with  us  right  here  in  the  mountains  of  Western  North 
Carolina.  My  father  and  I  have  observed  them  frequently  near 
his  home  several  miles  south  of  Hendersonville,  North  Carolina, 
on  U.  S.  Highway  No.  25.  We  watched  them  at  length  through 
field  glasses  at  distances  of  about  40  or  50  yards.  Indeed,  on 
occasion  they  come  quite  near  his  house  and  set  up  a  terrific 
pecking  which  can  be  heard  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
on  still  days.  This  bird  makes  quick  work  of  a  rotting  tree  as 
he  pecks  for  insects. 

"We  definitely  identified  this  bird  as  the  Ivory-billed  Wood- 
pecker through  pictures  and  descriptions  in  an  authoritative 
bird  book  which  my  father  keeps.  We  later  found  one  of  them 
dead  very  near  the  highway.  It  appeared  to  have  been  shot.  This 
close  examination  removed  any  doubt  of  the  bird's  identity. 
The  reference  book  which  we  used  to  compare  him  stated  that 
the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  is  very  nearly  extinct,  and  is  to 
be  found  only  in  isolated  sections  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  the 
Carolinas. 

"We  usually  see  only  one  bird  at  a  time  when  busy  at  his 
pecking,  but  in  my  rambling  through  the  woods  within  a  mile 
radius  of  Dad's  house  I  have  observed  three  to  four  birds  at  a 
time,  and  always  very  close  to  the  same  spot.  This  spot  seems 
to  be  a  favorite  place  for  the  birds,  and  when  there  are  several 


together  they  stay  very  high  in  the  trees  and  give  loud,  clear 
calls.  When  hard  at  work  on  a  hollow  tree  the  bird  seems  to 
forget  everything  else  and  one  can  approach  fairly  close  to 
him.  Then  his  colorful  plumage  and  very  long  bill  can  easily 
be  seen. 

This  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  seems  twice  as  large,  both  as 
to  body  and  wingspread,  as  the  common  red-headed  Wood- 
pecker which  used  to  inhabit  the  telephone  poles  around  the 
small  towns  in  South  Carolina  where  I  was  raised.  His  bill 
must  be  three  times  as  long  as  that  of  the  common  red-headed 
Woodpecker. 

"I  enjoy  your  magazine,  especially  the  articles  about  fish  and 
birds,  and  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  about  the  Ivory- 
billed  Woodpeckers. 

Very  truly  yours, 
John  G.  Snelling 
Asheville,  N.  C." 

WILDLIFE  does  not  question  Mr.  Snelling's 
observations  or  judgement.  The  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker closely  resembles  the  pileated  in  size  and 
general  appearance.  The  ivory-bill  has  white  on  the 
shoulders  and  white  over  part  of  the  wings.  Its 
name  comes  from  the  ivory-colored  bill  which  is 
slate  colored  in  the  pileated  woodpecker.  Most 
ornithologists  believe  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker 
to  be  extinct.  If  it  still  exists  here  in  North  Caro- 
lina, mark  WILDLIFE  and  Mr.  Snelling  down  for 
a  news  scoop.  If  it  doesn't,  mark  it  down  to  another 
case  of  mistaken  identity. 

"Dear  Sirs: 

"In  the  current  issue  of  the  N.C.E.A.  Magazine,  you  have 
listed  a  teaching  unit  on  Birds.  Would  you  please  send  me 
one  of  these  pamphlets?  Also,  do  you  have  any  other  material 
that  I  might  use  on  the  teaching  of  vertebrates  or  any  pictures 
of  any  animals,  birds,  flowers,  that  we  might  order? 

"I  would  appreciate  any  information  that  you  might  give  me 
as  to  what  materials  you  have  available.  I  am  Biology  teacher 
at  Fletcher  High  School  and  could  use  anything  that  you  have. 
I  enjoy  WILDLIFE  magazine  so  very  much  and  find  worlds 
of  material  that  has  been  most  helpful  to  me  in  my  teaching 
in  it. 

"I  wish  every  student  in  North  Carolina  had  a  subscription 
to  WILDLIFE  and  I  am  thinking  of  asking  my  students  to 
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subscribe  another  year.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Mrs.  Larry  D.  New 
Asheville,  N.  C." 

"Dear  Sirs: 

"There  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive  way  in  which  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  could  increase  the  supply  of  game, 
especially  quail,  by  securing  a  better  observance  of  bag  limits. 
Merely  require  the  applicant  for  hunting  license  to  sign  a  state- 
ment something  like  the  following.  'I  declare  upon  my  honor 
that  during  the  past  season  I  did  not  knowingly  violate  the  bag 
limit,  either  for  the  day  or  season.' 

"If  an  honest  person  cannot  sign,  he  would  have  to  go  with- 
out a  license  for  one  year. 

"It  will  be  immediately  objected  to  that  such  a  requirement 
would  be  unfair  because  an  honest  man  would  be  hurt  and  the 
dishonest  one  not  deterred.  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  unfair 
to  anyone  to  secure  his  observance  of  bag  limits.  Admitted  that 
many  game  hogs  would  go  right  along.  At  least  they  would  stop 
bragging  about  their  kills.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  heavy  hunters,  who  hunt  constantly  and  success- 
fully, are  men  who  would  be  brought  up  short  on  being  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  signing  a  lie.  If  only  a  small  proportion 
would  be  deterred,  a  lot  of  birds  would  be  saved. 

"Of  course  this  regulation  should  not  apply  until  it  had  been 
well  advertised  before  the  season  to  be  covered  by  the  statement. 
It  may  sound  foolish,  but  it  would  do  good. 

Very  truly  yours, 

K.  D.  Battle 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C." 

"Dear  Sirs: 

"Is  it  possible  to  secure  a  print  of  your  December  1955  cover 
of  WILDLIFE,  painted  by  Al  Barrett?  It  is  certainly  one  of 
your  best  covers,  and  the  three  hunters  in  my  family  say  "it 


can  happen."  Since  they  spend  a  week  at  Mattamuskeet  every 
December,  they  should  know. 

"All  of  us  have  enjoyed  your  excellent  magazine  for  many 
years.  The  boys  used  it  as  they  progressed  from  Cubs  to  Boy 
Scouts  and  on  to  Eagles  a  few  years  back,  and  I  am  constantly 
using  it  in  my  work  with  Girl  Scouts. 

"Please  let  me  know  if  the  picture  is  available,  and  thanks. 
Yours  truly, 
Mrs.  William  S.  Hester 
Reidsville,  N.  C." 

No  prints  available  except  on  existing  copies,  and 
the  supply  of  these  is  low.  Within  about  a  year  the 
Wildlife  Commission  will  develop  a  travelling  exhi- 
bit of  original  cover  illustrations  for  libraries, 
schools,  and  other  places. 

"Dear  Sirs: 

"In  the  January  issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA there  is  a  picture,  'People  and  Places,'  caption:  'Sports- 
men passing  through  the  Wilmington  area  might  be  interested 
in  seeing  this  handsome  albino  raccoon  on  display  at  the  Wilm- 
ington Kiddie  Zoo  .  .  .  ' 

"Please  tell  me  if  there  is  a  specific  homeland  for  this  rac- 
coon. I  have  pondered  over  this  type  of  animal.  Funk  and 
Wagnall's  dictionary  lists  an  albino  as  a  person,  animal,  or  plant 
unnaturally  white.  My  organization  asks  for  information.  Please 
explain  in  some  future  issue  more  about  the  albino  raccoon. 

"A  friend  of  mine  from  the  western  part  of  Virginia  and  I 
have  been  'coon  hunting  here  in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia, 
for  four  or  five  years.  We  caught  one  of  this  type  about  the 
first  of  December  1955  here  on  my  farm.  At  first  sight  I  could 
not  believe  my  eyes,  it  couldn't  possibly  be  one  of  my  sheep 
up  in  that  tree.  I  asked  my  friend  what  could  it  be  and  he  said 
'it  must  be  an  albino.' 


Trout  For  The  Creel 

Tens  of  thousands  of  angling-size  rainbows,  browns,  and  brooks 
were  stocked  in  Designated  Public  Trout  Waters  of  western 
North  Carolina  during  March  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission. Trout  season  opens  April  5,  and  the  catch  depends 
upon  the  angler  with  a  trout  license. 

One  of  the  jobs  of  county  wildlife  protectors  is  to  assist  in 
the  Commission's  trout  stocking  program.  Below:  Protectors 
Raymond  Ramsey  (left)  of  Madison  county  and  Roy  Beard  of 
Buncombe  county  wait  for  buckets  of  lively  fish  to  scatter  along 
a  stream.  Atop  the  fish  truck  is  Stanley  Duncan  from  Marion 
Hatchery. 
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"People  just  do  not  believe  me  when  I  tell  this  story  about 
catching  a  white  'coon.  I  have  been  showing  this  picture  in 
WILDLIFE  to  all  my  friends.  Probably  they  believe  there  is 
such  an  animal  as  a  white  raccoon.  This  was  a  mother  'coon 
weighing  about  18  pounds — my  friend  said  about  8  years  old 
by  its  teeth  .  .  ." 

G.  N.  Pearson 
Lawrenceville,  Va. 

Albinism  seems  to  occur  throughout  the  world 
of  birds  and  mammals,  and  there  is  no  particular 
area  where  they  are  found  in  extraordinary  num- 
bers. Besides  albinism  there  is  a  coloration  phe- 
nomenon called  melanistic  mutation.  In  Nebraska 
there  is  a  coon  skin  the  color  of  a  yellow  tomcat. 
Ringnecked  pheasants  are  sometimes  black.  Blue 
mink  coats  come  from  mutated  mink,  at  cetera. 

"Dear  Sirs: 

"A  lot  of  us  varmint  hunters  here  in  Alamance  would  like  a 
point  of  law,  regarding  shooting  of  unprotected  birds  in  North 
Carolina  clarified. 

"Is  it  illegal  in  any  respect  to  shoot  unprotected  birds  from  a 
car  parked  off  the  highway  or  road  and  is  it  illegal  to  do  this 
on  Sunday? 

"We  understand  that  it  is  illegal  to  shoot  across  a  highway, 
but  this  is  not  the  controversy,  this  Sunday  shooting  of  varmints 
is  what  we  would  like  to  have  settled  once  and  for  all. 

"Your  opinion  on  this  will  certainly  be  appreciated. 

Yours  truly, 
Wallace  B.  Cates 
Burlington,  N.  C." 

It  is  illegal  to  shoot  from  a  car  parked  or  moving 
on  any  highway  right-of-way,  whether  at  protected 
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or  unprotected  species.  Sunday  hunting  is  illegal, 
and  the  law  prohibits  having  a  gun  "off  premises" 
on  Sunday.  You  could  legally  kill  a  crow  in  your 
own  back  yard  on  Sunday,  but  don't  go  out  crow 
hunting  on  Sunday. 
"Dear  Sirs: 

"I  hadda  laugh  at  your  comments  in  re  the  note  in  your 
January,  1956  issue  from  'E.  Garnaud'  of  L'Institut  Oceano- 
graphic,  Monaco.  That  there  character  is  none  other  than  Mile. 
Elizabeth  Garnaud,  daughter  of  the  Aquarium  Director  of 
that  great  Museum,  one  of  the  foremost  ichthyological  and 
Oceanographique  institutions  in  the  world.  I  think  I  probably 
sent  her  the  issue  of  which  she  speaks  and  shall  keep  on  doing 
so.  She's  very  nice  people  and  a  real  smart  gal — knows  the 
museum  inside-out,  including  the  machinery.  M.  le  Papa's 
English  is  kinda  on  the  weak  side;  but  she  has  just  taken  a 
Doctorate  in  English  Literature  and  translates  stuff  by  the  ton 
for  Pop.  'Of  course,  by  now  you  know  that  our  Prince  Rainier 
has  gone  to  the  United  States  with  matrimony  in  view.  I  do 
wish  that  I  could  follow  his  programme,  the  first  part  of  it 
anyhow.  I  am  now  teaching  kindergarten  in  Mentone.  As  you 
know,  I  love  kids  individually;  but  enmasse  they  require  much 
firmness;  more  perhaps  than  I  possess.  Those  long  rows  of  star- 
ing eyes  and  tousled  heads  can  be  quite  frightening  at  times.' 

"She  also  reports  a  recent  visit  at  their  museum  by  the  Big 
Chief  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  a  real  nice  guy  who  then  went  on 
for  an  audience  with  the  Pope!"  I  liked  very  much  your  story 
about  your  blitz-crippled  friend  in  London  who  does  so  much 
to  get  aquariums  into  hospitals,  nursing-homes,  and  doctors' 
offices.  I  too  was  once  in  such  a  place  for  a  little  while.  People 
just  do  not  realize  the  encouragement  which  can  come  under 
such  conditions  from  a  beautiful  tank  of  fishes  to  watch,  or  even 
from  just  a  flower,  a  foliage,  or  any  lovely  thing  that  is  alive." 
Sincerely, 
Henry  A.  Nichols 
Santa  Ana,  California" 


Can  The  Goose  Be  Foo\edl 

Although  extremely  life-like,  the  two  ears  of  corn  in  the  lower 
photo  are  made  of  yellow  rubber.  Will  this  artificial  product  lure 
Canada  geese  and  other  waterfowl  within  range  of  hunters' 
guns?  During  the  past  hunting  season,  Refuge  Manager  Willie 
G.  Cahoon  of  Lake  Mattamuskeet  conducted  preliminary  experi- 
ments on  its  effectiveness  in  corn  and  bean  fields  near  the 
refuge.  Tests  were  not  conclusive  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
food  left  in  the  fields  as  the  result  of  fall  hurricanes,  and  they 
will  probably  be  continued  next  year.  Opposite,  Cahoon  (left) 
and  Dr.  R.  B.  Stotesbury,  cooperating  farmer,  examine  the  ears 
before  scattering  them  among  decoys. 
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By  now  everyone  knows  that  His  Highness  had 
a  successful  matrimonial  hunt  in  America.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  M.  Garnaud  is  Mile.  Garnaud, 
maybe  just  because  it's  spring. 

"Dear  Sirs: 

"In  order  to  settle  an  argument  would  you  please  advise  what 
the  ruling  would  be  as  to  ownership  of  a  duck  blind  built  out 
over  a  river  and  not  touching  anyone's  land. 

"Would  this  blind  belong  to  the  person  that  built  it?  Or  would 
it  be  open  for  public  use? 

"As  I  am  sure  that  this  would  be  of  interest  to  lots  of  people 
in  this  area  please  publish  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  in 
the  letters  to  the  Editor  section. 

Very  truly  yours, 
G.  T.  Youngblood 
Charlotte,  N.  C." 

This  is  too  tricky  to  handle  here.  Gets  into  owner- 
ship of  land  under  navigable  water,  aquatic  proper- 
ty boundaries  and  other  legal  questions  which  can 
be  answered  only  in  individual  cases  by  the  courts. 

LETS  KEEP  OUR  DOGS  OUT  OF  THE  WOODS 

April  marks  the  beginning  of  the  season  when 
our  woodlands  are  seeing  the  birth  of  game  animals 
and  the  hatching  of  game  birds.  Every  year  thous- 
ands of  nests  and  thousands  of  young  animals  are 
destroyed  by  stray  dogs  roaming  the  woods  and 
fields.  Doe  deer,  heavy  with  fawn,  are  especially 
vulnerable  to  these  roving  predators.  The  Wildlife 
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bait.  At  least,  they  are  easy  for  the  fisherman  to 
find,  and  the  trout  don't  seem  to  care.  They  eat 
them,  even  though  worms  occur  as  a  regular  item 
of  their  menu  only  about  once  in  every  hundred 
animals  they  eat. 

Fishermen  understand  that  a  worm  belongs  near 
the  stream  bottom.  Under  high  water  conditions, 
most  trout  are  hiding  at  the  bottom  of  deep  pools 
and  a  split  shot  or  two  will  take  the  worm  down  to 
them.  Wonder  why,  under  the  same  conditions,  so 
few  fishermen  try  a  nymph  or  wet  fly,  with  the 
same  split  shot  to  get  it  where  the  fish  are? 

After  the  spring  flood  waters  run  out  of  the 
streams  and  the  water  temperature  gets  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  sixty  degrees,  the  insect  life  begins  to 
move  in  the  riffle  areas.  Then  the  trout  move  out 
of  the  deep  holes  and  into  the  dining  room.  Then 
the  fly  fisherman  comes  into  his  own,  and  no  split 
shot  are  needed. 

Now  let's  see  what  temperatures  mean  to  a  brook 
trout.  When  the  stream  temperature  is  under  fifty 
degrees,  they  will  be  in  deep  holes,  in  slow  cur- 
rents, and  under  the  cut  banks.  Most  fishermen 
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Reports  coming  into  the  State  Museum  indicate  that  one  of 
North  Carolina's  rarest  snakes  is  not  so  rare  as  previously 
thought.  George  Tregembo,  of  near  Wilmington,  sent  this  one 
to  the  Museum,  where  it  was  identified  as  a  Swamp  Black 
Snake.  Attaining  a  maximum  length  of  only  18  inches,  the 
little  fellows  sport  a  brick-red  belly  banded  with  black  bars. 
Some  have  been  reported  as  far  north  as  Beaufort,  although 
they  have  long  been  considered  restricted  to  Florida. 

Resources  Commission  warns  that  under  Section  I, 
Regulation  8-55  of  the  official  hunting  regulations,  it 
is  unlawful  to  allow  dogs  "to  run  or  chase  deer  dur- 
ing the  closed  season."  We  will  have  more  game 
next  fall  if  we  protect  it  this  spring.  Don't  let  your 
dog  become  a  predator. 


find  natural  baits  most  effective — worms,  hell- 
gramites,  or  small  minnows. 

In  the  fifty  to  fifty-five  degree  range,  wet  flies 
are  effective  but  they  must  be  fished  deep.  This  is 
the  time  for  nymphs  to  produce  results,  as  well  as 
streamers  of  suitable  size.  There  will  be  little  use 
trying  to  get  results  on  dry  flies  in  this  temperature 
range. 

From  fifty-five  to  sixty  degrees,  some  few  fish 
may  be  taken  on  dry  flies,  but  wet  flies  will  produce 
more  consistent  results.  It  is  at  about  sixty  degrees 
when  the  hatches  of  natural  insects  begin  to 
emerge,  and  above  that  temperature  the  dry  flies 
come  into  their  own. 

When  the  stream  temperature  is  above  sixty- 
eight,  brook  trout  begin  to  feel  unhappy.  They  hunt 
for  spring  holes  or  the  mouths  of  spring  branches 
where  the  water  is  a  little  cooler.  Most  of  their 
feeding  is  at  night  or  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  again  under  these  conditions,  live  bait  is  more 
effective  than  anything  else. 

It  really  isn't  much  of  a  trick  to  catch  brook  trout. 
All  you  need  is  a  minimum  of  equipment,  a  thermo- 
meter, and  a  stealthy  approach.  And  just  like 
Barkus,  the  brook  trout  are  willing! 
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Half  a  century  ago  deer  hunting  was  restricted 
to  only  a  few  states.  Where  once  the  deer  popula- 
tion had  numbered  in  the  millions,  by  1908  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton  estimated  that  only  500,000  Vir- 
ginia deer  were  left  in  North  America.  Until  about 
1900  there  was  but  little  protection  for  deer,  and 
game  restoration  was  practically  unheard  of.  Deer 
had  been  exploited  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  natural  resources,  because  the  supply 
was  believed  to  be  unlimited.  Dwindling  popula- 
tions caused  alert  conservationists  to  sound  the 
alarm,  however,  and  the  various  state  game  com- 
missions set  shorter  seasons  and  lower  bag  limits. 
Some  states  enacted  buck  laws  and  set  up  refuges. 
Many  states,  including  North  Carolina,  stocked 
restoration  areas  in  suitable  locations  where  deer 
could  increase. 

The  success  of  this  effort  can  be  seen  today  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  handful  of  states  that 
permitted  deer  hunting  in  1908  has  grown  to  forty. 
In  1948  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  deer  popula- 
tion had  reached  5,000,000,  ten  times  the  number 
thought  to  exist  forty  years  before.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase  the  1948  figures  will  be  doubled  in 
a  few  years.  For  the  individual  hunter  this  means 
more  successful  hunts  despite  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  hunters.  In  1947  hunters 
harvested  100,000  more  deer  than  the  total  number 
of  deer  in  North  America  in  1908. 

Several  things  have  helped  to  bring  about  this 
tremendous  upsurge  in  deer  populations.  Among 
these  factors  the  most  important  include  a  change 
in  land  use.  Another  factor  was  the  adoption  of 
protection  and  restoration  programs.  And  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  is  the  ability  to  reproduce 
rapidly  when  good  range  and  protection  are  avail- 
able. 

During  the  early  decades  of  this  century  huge 
areas  of  timber  lands  were  logged.  This  opened  up 
the  forest,  and  tall  stands  of  trees  were  replaced 
with  millions  of  shrubs  and  young  trees  .  .  .  ideal 
deer  range.  Another  and  more  recent  change  in 
land  use  has  been  the  return  to  brush  land  of 
abandoned  farm  lands  .  .  .  more  ideal  deer  range. 
This  trend,  together  with  more  intensive  wildlife 
and  forest  management,  indicates  that  there  will 
be  more  and  better  deer  habitat  for  some  time  to 
come. 

The  success  of  the  efforts  to  protect  and  restore 
our  deer  populations  which  were  begun  about  1900 
can  be  seen  in  such  classic  examples  as  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  first  refuge  was  established  in  1905,  and 
a  stocking  program  was  begun  that  continued 
through  1924.  During  these  nineteen  years  1,192 
deer  were  stocked  on  the  refuges.  In  1907,  the  first 
year  that  deer  hunting  was  permitted,  hunters 
harvested  200  bucks.  During  1923,  almost  at  the 
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end  of  the  stocking  program,  6,452  bucks  were 
harvested  .  .  .  almost  six  times  the  total  that  was 
stocked.  In  1923  eight  does  were  legally  harvested 
during  a  local  antlerless  season.  By  1927  the  total 
deer  population  in  Pennsylvania  was  about  a  mil- 
lion head,  but  only  14,374  bucks  were  killed.  No 
does  were  killed  in  that  year;  a  state- wide  antlerless 
season  was  declared  and  then  rescinded.  The  follow- 
ing year,  in  an  effort  to  bring  balance  to  the 
populations,  only  antlerless  deer  were  legal  and 
the  1928  harvest  was  25,097  "does"  which  included 
does  and  antlerless  bucks.  In  1940  hunters  harvest- 
ed 40,995  bucks  and  145,580  antlerless  deer. 

Severe  damage  had  been  done  to  Pennsylvania's 

deer  range,  however.  Twenty  years  of  harvesting 

only  bucks  had  brought  the  population  of  does  to 

the  point  where  there  were  more  deer  than  the  land 

could  carry,  and  permanent  damage  was  done  to 

the  range.  After  many  years  of  campaigning  for 

sound  herd  management,  Roger  M.  Latham  had 

this  to  say  in  1953,  writing  in  the  Pennsylvania 

Game  News: 

"The  scarcity  has  occurred  because  the  doe  harvest 
did  not  begin  soon  enough,  there  were  not  enough 
killed  when  the  seasons  were  established,  and  there 
were  too  few  seasons.  Had  the  herd  never  been  per- 
mitted to  exceed  its  present  level,  there  is  a  good 
probability  that  the  range  would  still  be  in  fair  con- 
dition and  a  sustained  yield  of  good  numbers  could 
be  expected  for  many  years  yet." 

The  scarcity  to  which  Mr.  Latham  refers  is  not  the 
kind  of  scarcity  that  existed  in  1905;  he  was  com- 
paring the  million  deer  in  1927  to  the  quarter  of 
a  million  in  1953.  The  efforts  to  bring  back  Pennsyl- 
vania's deer  population  had  been  too  successful; 
does  were  protected  and  does  destroyed  the  range. 
A  similar  story  developed  in  several  other  states, 
including  Michigan,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and 
California. 

Wisconsin  lost  deer  from  starvation  for  twenty 
years.  Three  successive  antlerless  deer  seasons  were 
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started  in  1949,  and  during  these  three  years  the 
hunters  took  home  more  venison  than  had  been 
taken  legally  in  ten  years  of  bucks  only.  But  in 
Wisconsin  as  in  Pennsylvania  good  management 
came  too  late.  Three  years  of  hunting  antlerless 
deer  did  not  reduce  the  herd  enough  to  allow  the 
range  to  recover.  Earlier  control  would  have  kept 
the  population  on  a  lower  but  more  even  level  and 
would  have  provided  for  a  good  harvest  of  big  deer 
every  year  rather  than  feast-and-famine  as  has  too 
often  been  the  case.  The  damaged  range  in  Wiscon- 
sin will  require  several  years  of  recuperation  to 
produce  capacity  herds  of  healthy  deer. 

The  buck  laws  declared  in  these  states  during 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  help- 
ed build  up  the  deer  herds  but  the  building  up  was 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  range. 

Early  management  efforts  in  other  states  steered 
a  different  course.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
several  of  the  Western  states  buck  laws  were  not 
considered  necessary,  but  in  most  cases  bag  limits 
were  reduced  to  one  deer  and  the  deer  herds  in- 
creased in  spite  of  the  fact  that  doe  deer  were 

harvested. 

■ 

In  some  cases  this  increase  was  phenomenal.  In 
Maine,  for  instance,  the  deer  kill  increased  from 
6,000  in  1919  to  41,730  in  1951  ...  a  700%  increase 
with  hunter's  choice  seasons  throughout  the  period. 
With  variations  this  has  been  the  pattern  for  the 
states  in  which  a  deer  is  called  a  deer  and  is  harvest- 
ed as  one  harvests  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  other 
I  animals,  without  making  a  distinction  as  to  sex. 

This  system  has  gained  considerable  headway 
and  several  states  have  scrapped  the  buck  law  for 
I  hunter's  choice  in  an  effort  to  practice  sound  game 
|  management.  It  might  be  interesting  to  see  what 
,some  of  the  game  administrators  have  to  say  about 


the  hunter's  choice  system.  First,  the  Director  of 

Game  and  Fish  of  a  state  that  has  always  had 

hunter's  choice,  Frank  D.  Blair  of  Minnesota  says: 

"We  have  found  the  following  points  of  vital  im- 
portance in  deer  management  .  .  .  : 

1.  That  the  deer  population  must  be  controlled  to  the 
extent  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  reforestation  or 
agricultural  pursuits. 

2.  That  it  is  essential,  economic  and  humane  to  re- 
duce the  deer  population  quickly  through  hunting, 
rather  than  permit  them  to  slowly  decimate  them 
selves  and  the  new  forest  growth  as  well. 

3.  That  the  quickest  and  most  effective  method  of 
reduction  is  through  permitting  the  taking  of  deer  of 
any  sex  until  the  herd  is  under  proper  control." 

Now  the  comments  of  Hilbert  R.  Siegler  of  New 
Hampshire  who  contrasts  the  results  of  the  hunter's 
choice  system  in  his  state  with  the  results  in  Ver- 
mont where  they  had  a  buck  law: 

"A  comparison  of  deer  herd  conditions  in  Vermont 
where  shooting  of  antlerless  deer  is  forbidden,  with 
those  in  New  Hampshire,  shows  that:  (a)  both  states 
have  shown  a  steady  increase  in  annual  deer  kills; 
since  1936,  however,  New  Hampshire's  kill  has  shown 
a  more  accelerated  rise  than  that  of  Vermont,  (b)  a 
greater  number  of  deer  are  annually  killed  outside 
of  the  hunting  season  in  Vermont  than  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ...  (c)  while  both  states  have  areas  of  over- 
browsing,  deer  food  conditions  in  Vermont  seem  to 
have  deteriorated  in  a  larger  number  of  areas  and  to 
a  greater  extent  than  those  in  New  Hampshire." 

Lester  M.  Berner  of  South  Dakota  recently  gave 

this  advice  to  an  assembly  of  game  men: 

"Those  of  you  who  have  deer  herds  that  are  still  be- 
low the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  are  fortunate 
.  .  .  provided  you  are  now  hunting  deer  of  any  age 
and  sex  or  provided  your  people  realize  that  before 
the  carrying  capacity  of  your  range  is  reached  the 
does  as  well  as  the  bucks  must  be  harvested." 


After  four  years,  Carl  Johnson,  Director  of  the 
West  Virginia  Conservation  Commission  was  still 
enthusiastic  about  the  hunter's  choice  season.  In 
four  years  of  this  type  of  season  more  than  75,000 
deer  were  killed  .  .  .  nearly  double  that  taken  dur- 
ing twenty  years  of  hunting  bucks  alone: 

".  .  .  the  hunter's  choice  deer  season  had  proved  itself 
as  the  only  way  to  obtain  maximum  harvest  of  deer 
as  well  as  providing  a  maximum  amount  of  hunting 
sport  and  return  to  the  hunter.  It  has  shown  us  that 
West  Virginia  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  greater  kill 
than  was  ever  obtained  during  the  bucks  only  season 
and  it  has  guaranteed  that  West  Virginians  will 
harvest  the  deer  surplus  legally,  rather  than  allowing 


This  map  shows  the  wide  distribution  of  states  with  hunter's 
choice  and  special  antlerless  seasons  as  indicated  by  1955  hunt- 
ing regulations.  North  Carolina  is  one  of  only  a  few  states  hav- 
ing no  provision  for  the  legal  harvest  of  surplus  doe  deer. 
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it  to  go  to  waste  through  starvation,  old  age  or 
poachers." 

All  of  the  above  belong  to  the  group  having 

antlerless  deer  seasons  .  .  .  now  let's  see  what  the 

people  in  the  buck  law  states  have  to  say.  Arkansas 

has  recently  completed  the  restoration  phase  of  its 

big  game  program.  Harold  E.  Alexander  says  to 

the  sportsmen  in  his  state: 

"We  must  realize  that  the  buck  law,  initially  useful, 
finally  reacts  to  the  detriment  of  the  herd — that  kill- 
ing bucks  only  removes  the  best  breeders  and  results 
in  herd  deterioration,  and  that  herd  control  is  im- 
possible unless  both  sexes  are  killed.  — we  need  to 
consider  our  problems  in  the  light  of  past  experience 
in  Arkansas  and  elsewhere,  and  act  with  intelligence 
and  forethought.  If  we  don't,  Mother  Nature,  who 
usually  knows  best,  will  act  to  keep  things  in  balance, 
and  she  won't  have  the  interest  of  the  deer  hunter  in 
mind  when  she  takes  action." 

In  March  of  this  year  Stuart  Davey,  writing  for 

the  sportsmen  in  our  neighboring  state  of  Virginia, 

had  this  to  say: 

"First,  you  have  to  decide  what  you  want  most  for  a 
deer  herd.  Do  you  want  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
poorly  fed,  poorly  antlered  and  very  unproductive 
deer?  Or  would  you  settle  for  fewer  deer  that  can  be 
in  better  health  and  have  a  chance  of  getting  a  fair 
rack  more  than  once  in  your  lifetime?  We  have  only 
one  logical  management  tool  that  will  permit  achieve- 
ment of  the  latter  goal  and  that  is  to  harvest  fully 
the  herds  when  they  approach  the  capacity  of  their 
ranges.  Full  harvesting  of  deer  herds  calls  for  the 
taking  of  both  sexes." 

These  statements  from  states  where  only  bucks 
are  harvested  and  from  states  where  both  sexes 
are  harvested  show  that  protection  and  restoration 
can  increase  the  deer  population  beyond  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  land — to  the  point  where  de- 
terioration of  both  the  range  and  the  herd  sets  in — 
unless  more  of  the  surplus  is  harvested.  The  con- 
sensus seems  to  be  that  the  best  way  to  control 
the  population  and  to  keep  it  from  running  over 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  is  to  harvest 
both  sexes  where  they  threaten  to  damage  the 
range. 

The  biological  soundness  of  hunter's  choice  is 
based  upon  the  ability  of  deer  to  reproduce  rapidly 
when  good  range  and  protection  are  available.  In- 
formation as  to  the  past  season's  breeding  is  provid- 
ed by  the  examination  of  the  ovaries  of  harvested 
doe  deer.  Scars  on  the  ovaries  constitute  the  most 
accurate  measure  of  deer  productivity.  By  this 
method  comparisons  have  been  made  between  re- 
production on  good  and  poor  ranges.  In  New  York 
investigators  found  that  on  a  statewide  basis  92  out 
of  100  does  were  successfully  bred.  However,  on 
the  relatively  poor  range  of  the  Adirondacks  section 
only  78  out  of  100  were  bred.  On  a  poor  range  he 
found  that,  among  100  bred  does,  81  had  single 
fawns,  18  had  twins,  and  one  doe  had  triplets.  In 
contrast,  among  100  adult  does  on  good  range,  33 
had  single  fawns,  60  had  twins,  and  7  had  triplets. 
A  total  production  for  the  year  of  120  fawns  on 
poor  range,  174  on  good  range.  Female  fawns,  born 
in  the  spring,  may  be  bred  successfully  six  months 
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later.  Out  of  a  hundred  six  months-old  fawns  on 
good  range,  36  bred  successfully.  On  poor  range 
only  four  out  of  a  hundred  were  successfully  bred. 

Given  good  range  and  protection  deer  will  re- 
produce rapidly.  In  Missouri  R.  L.  Dunkeson  sums 
up  the  situation  as  follows: 

"Look  at  it  this  way.  In  the  average  herd  of  100  does 
of  all  ages  the  adults  will  have  75  fawns  and  the 
yearlings  and  fawns  of  the  past  year  will  produce  a 
dividend  of  44  more  young.  This  adds  up  to  an  aver- 
age production  of  119  fawns  per  100  doe  deer.  From 
these  figures,  you  can  readily  see  why  it  is  necessary 
to  have  regular  hunting  seasons  for  does  and  bucks. 
Otherwise,  the  deer  population  could  build  itself  into 
a  nuisance  and  a  liability. 

Coming  closer  to  home,  Don  Strode  of  Florida 

sums  up  our  own  situation  too  when  he  writes: 

"There  is  only  one  way  to  decrease  a  large  deer  herd 
by  harvesting  and  that  is  by  shooting  does  as  well  as 
bucks.  After  an  area  has  been  under  the  buck  law  for 
a  long  time  it  is  usually  difficult  to  get  the  approval 
of  the  sportsmen  to  harvest  some  of  the  does.  This  is 
understandable,  as  does  have  been  protected  for  many 
years.  They  should  not  be  hunted  when  there  is  a 
small  herd  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  increase 
it,  but  after  a  herd  reaches  and  passes  the  carrying 
capacity  of  a  range  does  should  be  shot  in  order  to 
keep  the  number  within  the  carrying  capacity  of  that 
range." 

It  is  easy  to  sit  back  and  read  about  other  states' 
over-populated  deer  ranges  and  of  deer  dying  from 
malnutrition  and  of  deer  rapidly  increasing  and  it 
is  easy  to  say:  "It  happens  over  there  .  .  .  but  it 
can't  happen  here."  Unfortunately,  we  do  have  a 
few  over^populated  deer  ranges  in  both  eastern 
and  western  North  Carolina,  and  some  evidence, 
although  admittedly  on  a  small  scale,  of  deer  dying 
from  malnutrition  on  some  areas. 

It  now  appears  that  the  time  has  come  for  North 
Carolina  to  join  with  these  other  progressive  states 
in  the  more  complete  harvest  of  deer  on  areas  that 
have  been  brought  up  to  capacity  production. 

At  present  the  Wildlife  Commission  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  open  the  season  on  doe  deer 
and  it  does  not  look  forward  to  the  headaches  of 
exercising  such  authority  if  it  is  granted  by  State 
Legislature.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that 
at)  informed  public  will  support  a  biologically  sound 
program,  and  with  such  support  great  strides  in 
game  management  can  be  made.  Without  public 
support,  any  program,  even  though  proven  sound 
elsewhere,  will  fail.  The  sportsmen  are  informed 
through  popular  magazines  of  the  problem.  One 
sportsman's  voice  should  be  added  to  those  of  the 
experts  .  .  .  Clark  C.  Van  Fleet,  writing  in  the 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  said: 

"Today  half  the  states  are  faced  with  the  question  of 
how  to  convince  the  hunter  that  deer  are  becoming 
their  own  worst  enemies  and  are  eating  themselves 
out  of  range  and  forage.  It  is  a  campaign  against  pre- 
judice, custom  and  blind  sentiment  ...  It  is  high 
time  for  the  sportsmen  of  the  nation  to  get  together 
with  their  respective  game  commissions  to  find  a 
sound  solution  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  but  one 
answer  .  .  ." 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  —  May  1956 
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Learn  to  know  the  harmless  snakes;  they  do  more  good  than  harm. 


At  this  time  of  year  snakes  are  appearing  more 
numerous  after  their  winter  hibernation,  and  as 
they  become  more  evident  our  dislike  and  apathy 
toward  them  is  revived.  There  is  no  need  to  fear  a 
snake  at  all,  because  most  of  them  are  harmless 
and  that's  that.  This  is  so  even  with  the  poisonous 
species  unless  they  are  unduly  alarmed  or  molested. 
Carelessness  and  negligence  provoke  more  strikes 
from  a  poisonous  snake  than  any  other  course.  Al- 
though some  harmless  snakes  are  aggressive,  cau- 
tion is  your  best  safeguard.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Eve  man  has  been  bothered  by  snakes.  We  know 
more  about  them  today  than  ever  before.  From  one 
aspect  we  find  they  do  much  in  controlling  the 
populations  of  mice,  rats,  and  other  rodents.  To  be 
sure  they  occasionally  eat  bird  eggs,  but  they  also 
destroy  a  lot  of  small  frogs  and  insects  as  well.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  know  there  are  farmers 
throughout  our  state  who  keep  king  snakes  or  bull 
snakes  in  their  barn  lofts,  yes  even  dairy  barns, 
because  they  are  good  and  effective  mousers. 

Here  is  a  listing  of  some  of  the  harmless  species 
in  North  Carolina  and  their  characteristics  so  you 
may  become  more  easily  acquainted  with  these 
beneficial  snakes. 

The  symbols  E  W  and  C  indicate  East  West  and  Central  to 
identify  where  they  are  most  apt  to  be  found.  No  symbol  means 
statewide  in  distribution. 

I  WITH  SMOOTH  OR  SLIGHTLY  ROUGH  SCALES 

ADULTS  MEDIUM  AND  LARGE  SIZE 

1.  BLACK  SNAKE  Slender;  entirely  black  except  for  gray 
throat  and  belly. 

2.  BLACK  CHICKEN  SNAKE  Almost  black;  possibly  light 
spots  on  back;  underparts  white  well  back  from  throat; 
belly  yellowish;  heavy  body.  C-W 

3.  STRIPED  CHICKEN  SNAKE  Tan  to  olive  with  four 
dark  stripes.  Young  spotted.  E 

4.  CHAIN  KING  SNAKE  Shiny  black  with  narrow  white, 
chain-like  crossbars. 

5.  CORN  (RAT)  SNAKE  Red-brown  blotches  on  orange. 
Belly  black  and  white  squares. 

6.  COACHWHIP  SNAKE  Tan  to  black  foreparts.  Tail 
lighter,  resembles  braided  whip.  E 

7.  HORN  (MUD)  SNAKE  Shiny  black  above,  belly  and 
lower  sides  mosdy  red.  Stabs  about  with  pointed  tail — can- 
not sting — lives  in  mud  or  bogs.  E 

8.  RAINBOW  SNAKE  Similar  to  7,  with  three  red  stripes 
down  back  and  sides.  E 

9.  BROWN  KING  SNAKE   Light  brown  with  dark  edged 

patches;  belly  yellow  with  dark  irregular  blotches.  C-E 
10.  SCARLET  KING  SNAKE   Body  ringed  with  red,  black, 
and  yellow,  or  white,  alternate  bands  are  black;  all  less 
distinct  on  belly. 


11.  SCARLET  SNAKE  Similar  to  10,  but  belly  is  entirely 
yellow  to  white. 

II  WITH  DISTINCTLY  ROUGH  (KEELED)  SCALES 

LARGE  TO  MEDIUM  SIZED  ADULTS 

12.  SPREADING  ADDER  Upturned  snout;  grey-brown  with 
24  to  30  darker  blotches  on  back;  occasionally  entirely  black; 
belly  light  with  dark  edges;  under  tail  lighter.  Spreads  head 
and  neck;  hisses  loudly,  plays  dead. 

13.  HOG-NOSED  SNAKE  Similar  to  12,  but  underside  entire- 

ly white  to  yellow.  E 

14.  GREEN  SNAKE  Very  slender,  bright  green  above.  Usual- 
ly in  small  bushes. 

15.  PINE  (BULL)  SNAKE  Gray,  with  25  to  35  dark  blotches 
down  back,  dark  spots  on  sides,  belly  smudged  white.  Our 
largest  snake  with  keeled  scales. 

16.  WATER  SNAKE  Brown;  marked  like  15  but  more  ob- 
scure; anterior  blotches  usually  fused  into  crossbars.  Around 
water,  but  not  a  "moccasin." 

17.  WATER  PILOT  Aquatic;  and  similar  to  16,  but  markings 

more  distinct.  E 

18.  COPPERBELLY  Aquatic;  brown  to  reddish  above,  belly 
pink  to  red.  E 

19.  QUEEN  SNAKE  Aquatic;  dark  brown  to  chestnut,  yel- 
low stripes  on  lower  sides,  and  4  irregular  dark  stripes  on 
the  yellowish  belly.  W-C 

20.  GARTER  SNAKE  Brown,  with  3  yellow  back  stripes,  with 
dark  rectangles  between  stripes;  belly  yellow  with  dark 
spots  on  forward  plates. 

21.  RIBBON  SNAKE  Brown  to  black  with  3  yellow  stripes; 
slender,  long  tail. 

III  GROUND  SNAKES    SMALL,  ADULTS  NOT  OVER 

ONE  TO  TWO  FEET  LONG 

22.  RINGNECK  SNAKE  Black,  with  cream  to  orange  nar- 
row collar  and  belly,  the  belly  spotted  down  the  center; 
scales  smooth. 

23.  WORM  SNAKE  Chestnut  brown,  pink  beneath;  small 
head;  scales  smooth. 

24.  GROUND  SNAKE  Uniform  brown,  light  neck  band; 
belly  yellow  to  pink,  pointed  snout;  scales  keeled.  C-E 

25.  VALERIAS  SNAKE  Grey-brown  with  black  spots;  white 
belly,  smooth  scales. 

26.  DEKAY'S  SNAKE — Grey-brown  with  lighter  stripe,  often 
spots  or  blotches;  belly  dirty  yellow  to  pink,  usually  black 
dotted  at  sides;  scales  keeled. 

27.  RED-BELLIED  SNAKE  Brown,  occasionally  black,  usual- 
ly light  mid-dorsal  stripe  and  3  pale  head  spots.  Belly  dis- 
tinctly red;  scales  keeled. 

28.  CROWNED  TANTILIA  Brown,  black  top  of  head  and 
neck  separated  by  a  white  crossbar;  belly  white;  scales 
smooth.  Tiny  with  harmless  rear  poison  fangs. 

"A  Guide  to  the  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  of 
North  Carolina"  may  be  purchased  from  the  State 
Museum,  Raleigh,  for  70^.  Also  on  sale  at  the  State 
Museum  is  "Poisonous  Snakes  of  the  Eastern  United 
States",  priced  at  10^. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  KILLER 


"Alligator  weed,"  says  Commission  biologist  Yates  M. 
Barber,  Jr.,  "is  the  worst  aquatic  pest  that  has  ever  men- 
aced Tar  Heel  fishing  waters." 

Naturalized  from  tropical  America  and  known  to  science 
as  Alternanthera  philoxeroides,  the  plant  is  an  insidious 
destroyer — a  killer — of  aquatic  habitats.  Alligator  weed 
grows  in  the  mud  along  shores  and  extends  outward  over 
the  water's  surface  in  dense,  floating  mats,  often  blanket- 
ing a  stream  from  bank  to  bank.  It  is  equally  at  home  on 
moist  soil  and  has  been  known  to  be  a  serious  pest  in 
croplands,  drainage  ditches,  and  flower  gardens. 

Although  alligator  weed  is  mostly  confined  in  North 
Carolina  to  the  lower  Cape  Fear  River  drainage  system 


Photo  Feature  by  Jack  Dermid 

and  to  the  Lake  Waccamaw  area,  Barber  notes  that  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  abundant  in  those  areas  and  could 
be  spread  through  carelessness  to  other  areas  of  the  State. 
Already  a  patch  of  the  weed  is  thriving  in  a  bean  field  in 
Currituck  county.  Alligator  weed  is  extremely  difficult  to 
eradicate.  Disking  and  mowing  serve  only  to  spread  it, 
and  chemical  control  is  costly  and  uncertain. 

Barber  points  out  that  the  prevention  of  the  plant's 
establishment  is  the  best  remedy  and  urges  anyone  who 
discovers  a  new  colony  to  dig  up  all  roots,  remove  all 
stems,  and  then  burn  the  entire  plant  completely.  The 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  recognizes  the  threat  of 
alligator  weed  and  is  experimenting  with  herbicides  in 
an  effort  to  devise  methods  of  control. 


Biologist  Barber  examines  a  mat  of  alligator  weed  that  was 
found  in  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear  River.  Many  creeks  in  the 
area  are  severely  infested. 


The  weed  extends  from  each  bank  of  this  slough  on  Eagle 
Island  near  Wilmington.  In  time,  the  surface  of  the  water  will 
be  completely  covered. 


When  alligator  weed  blankets  a  body  of  water,  it  smothers  out  The  plant  is  a  pest  on  land  (below)  as  well  as  on  water.  Once 
desirable  duck-food  plants,  spoils  fishing,  creates  a  mosquito  established,  eradication  is  very  difficult,  and  new  introductions 
hazard,  and  makes  boating  difficult.        "  should  be  completely  destroyed  upon  detection. 
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The  flowers  of  alligator  weed  resemble  those  of  white  clover,  but  no  seeds  are  produced.  The  plant  spreads  vegetatively  when  frag- 
ments of  stems  are  carried  away  by  water  currents  or  transplanted  by  soil  removal.  There  is  danger  of  the  weed  being  spread  with 
shrubs  shipped  from  infested  nurseries. 


Roots  growing  from  a  stem  node — if  the  node  is  washed  ashore  Unfortunately,  the  stems  are  brittle  and  are  thus  easily  broken 
or  transplanted  in  a  suitable  place,  a  new  colony  is  likely  to  and  scattered.  Here  a  raft  of  alligator  weed  has  collected  on 
become  established.  pilings  near  Wilmington. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Hearings  Scheduled  For  1956-1957  Hunting  Regulations 

Hearings  are  scheduled  in  each  of  the  nine  Wildlife  Commission  districts 
during  May  and  early  June  to  give  sportsmen  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
suggestions  regarding  the  1956-1957  Hunting  Regulations.     See  the  opposite 
page  for  full  details. 


*  * 


Striped  Bass  Spawning  Assured  By  Congressional  Delegation 

Sufficient  water  will  be  released  again  this  year  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  permit   successful  spawning  of  striped  bass  in  the  Roanoke 
River,  after  Tarheel  members  of  Congress  cooperated  with  Wildlife  Commission 
representatives  and  representatives  of  other  State  agencies  to  put  the  plea 
for  striped  bass  survival  before  a  hearing  in  Washington  on  March  28. 

Outdoor  Writers  To  Inspect  Outer  Banks  Sand  Fence 

Members  of  the  N.  C.  Outdoor  Writers  Association  are  scheduled  to  in- 
spect the  Commission's  new  sand  fence  along  the  Outer  Banks  near  Corolla 
during  their  two  day  meeting  at  the  Carolinian  Hotel  at  Nags  Head  beginning 
May  5.     "Ducks"  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  will  supply  transportation 
to  the  roadless  area. 

*  *  * 

Beagle  Trial  Clubs  Open  New  Headquarters 

Despite  heavy  rains  the  first  beagle  trial  to  be  held  at  the  Commission's 
new  Beagle  Trial  Grounds  near  Lexington  was  acclaimed  a  success  by  more  than 
200  people  who  watched  the  trial.     The  grounds  were  recently  completed  on 
lands  donated  to  the  Commission  by  Wildlife  Commissioner  Thurman  Briggs  of 
Lexington. 

*  *  * 

Commission  To  Meet  In  Raleigh 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  be 
held  in  Raleigh  on  May  7.     Plans  for  proposed  hunting  regulations  for  1956- 
1957  feature  the  agenda. 

Dan  River  Access  Area  Opened  Near  Leaksville 

Still  another  free  fishing  access  area  was  recently  completed  on  the  Dan 
River  near  Leaksville.     Construction  is  under  way  on  the  Scuppernong  River 
near  Columbia  in  Tyrrell  County  and  it  is  expected  that  this  area  will  be 
completed  late  in  May. 

Wildlife  Protection  Film  Scheduled  For  Fall  Release 

A  new  29-minute  film,  in  sound  and  color,  will  be  released  some  time  this 
fall  for  showings  to  wildlife  clubs,  schools,  civic  clubs  and  other  organi- 
zations.    The  film  will  demonstrate  the  day-to-day  duties  of  Wildlife  Pro- 
tectors, their  problems  and  training.     It  is  being  made  by  Jack  Dermid,  Com- 
mission photographer. 
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II AW  OUR  HUNTING 
nUn  REGULATIONS 

ARE  SET 


Although  we  are  just  coming  to  the  time  of  year 
when  our  game  species  replenish  their  kind,  it  is 
already  time  to  be  thinking  about  next  fall's  harvest. 
Even  if  the  summer  of  1956  were  to  reproduce  the 
most  abundant  crop  of  game  in  history,  there  still 
would  not  be  enough  game  next  fall  to  provide  un- 
limited hunting.  The  crop  must  be  apportioned  so 
that  each  hunter  will  have  an  equal  chance  with 
every  other  to  share  in  the  supply.  For  that  reason 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  which  is  charg- 
ed with  the  responsibility  of  regulating  the  take  of 
game  and  fur  bearing  animals  is  now  in  the  process 
of  formulating  next  season's  hunting  rules.  The 
process  follows  certain  logical  steps. 

First,  wildlife  protectors  and  field  biologists,  who 
work  with  wildlife  species  the  year  around,  are 
consulted.  They  make  recommendations  as  to  any 
changes  that  ought  to  be  made  in  seasons  or  bag 
limits  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  species  involved.  Further,  they  make  an 
evaluation  of  nesting  and  breeding  conditions  and 
populations  and  the  effect  these  are  likely  to  have 
on  the  production  of  this  year's  crop.  In  addition 
they  express  the  desires  and  opinions  of  sportsmen 
they  have  contacted  in  the  field. 

When  the  opinions  of  the  field  men  have  been 
assembled  and  recorded,  this  information  is  present- 
ed to  the  Commissioners  at  a  regular  meeting  for 
consideration.  At  this  meeting,  the  Commission  sets 
up  a  set  of  proposed  hunting  regulations  for  the 
coming  season.  These  proposals  are  based  on  in- 
formation received  from  the  field  men,  and  from 
opinions  and  desires  expressed  by  sportsmen  to  the 
individual  Commission  Members. 

Realizing  that  although  the  welfare  of  game 
species  must  be  given  first  consideration,  the  Wild- 
life Commission  is  aware  that  it  operates  under  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  It  is  responsible 
to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  is  aware  that  in  a 
matter  of  such  general  interest  the  expressions  of 


Photo  by  Luther  Partin 


Public  hearings  inform  sportsmen  of  the  problems  involved  in 
setting  hunting  regulations.  Here  Executive  Director  Clyde  Pat- 
ton  explains  at  a  hearing  how  regulations  are  set  after  all 
interested  sportsmen  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
suggestions. 

the  people  must  be  heard  before  the  official  hunting 
regulations  may  be  set.  For  this  reason,  the  Com- 
mission holds  a  series  of  public  hearings,  one  in 
each  of  the  nine  Commission  districts. 

At  these  hearings  the  proposed  hunting  and  trap- 
ping regulations  are  presented  and  explained.  Then 
interested  persons  attending  the  meetings  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  and  recom- 
mendations regarding  any  changes  that  might  be 
made  in  the  proposed  regulations. 

At  the  end  of  the  series  of  hearings,  the  Com- 
mission meets  again.  At  this  meeting  all  of  the 
suggestions  made  at  the  hearings  and  other  expres- 
sions of  opinion  are  reviewed  and  considered  before 
the  official  regulations  are  passed.  They  are  then 
advertised  and  posted  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  law,  and  published  in  sufficient  quantity 
so  that  each  hunting  license  buyer  may  receive  a 
copy  when  he  purchases  his  license. 

Designed  to  be  simple  but  comprehensive  and 
practicable,  the  regulations  are  not  irrevocable. 
Such  emergencies  as  late  frosts,  drought,  floods  and 
forest  fires  have  a  depressing  effect  on  game  popu- 
lations, and  where  such  emergencies  reach  the 
point  of  population  decimation,  the  Commission 
may  take  appropriate  action  to  protect  game  in 
affected  areas. 


Date 

District 

Town 

Place 

Time 

May  22,  1956 
May  23,  1956 
May  24,  1956 
May  25,  1956 
May  28,  1956 
May  29,  1956 
May  30,  1956 
May  31,  1956 
June  1,  1956 

District  9 
District  8 
District  7 
District  6 
District  5 
District  4 
District  3 
District  2 
District  1 

Sylva 

Morganton 
Dobson 
Albemarle 
Graham 
Elizabethtown 
Rocky  Mount 
New  Bern 
Edenton 

Courthouse 

Courthouse 

Courthouse 

Courthouse 

Agricultural  Hall 

Courthouse 

City  Court  Room 

Courthouse 

Courthouse 

7:30  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 
7:30  pan. 
7:30  p.m. 
7:30  pjn. 
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With  more  than  180  dogs  entered  this  year,  the  annual  field  trials  of  the  North  Carolina  Field  Trial  Associa- 
tion promises  to  become  a  leading  event  in  national  field  trial  circles.  Let's  follow  the  trials  held  March  9-18 
at  the  27-mile  course  developed  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  on  its  57,000-acre  Sandhills  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area.  Here  two  dogs  break  away  to  show  their  ability  on  one  of  the  heats.  Every  heat  turned  up  at 
least  one  covey  of  birds  raised  on  the  area  by  habitat  improvement. 


Field  Trial 


Some  spectators  followed  the  trials  aboard  the  "Trailing  Arbu- 
tus," a  tractor-drawn  vehicle  designed  by  refuge  personnel  and 
operated  here  by  Walter  Price,  refuge  area  manager.  Commis- 
sion personnel  cooperated  with  dog  owners  and  handlers 
throughout  the  trials. 


ANOTHER  "FIRST"  FOR 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

PHOTOS  6Y  RO£>  AMUNDSOM  AN  (3  JtM  LEE 


Other  spectators  followed  the  trials  on  horseback.  They  pause 
here  to  look  over  one  of  150  food  patches  which  helped  to  pro- 
duce native  birds.  Birds  produced  naturally  on  the  area  were 
far  superior  to  pen-reared  birds  released  for  the  occasion.  The 
course  leads  through  planted  areas  along  much  of  the  route. 
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Trophies  and  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  winners  were  displayed  ...  of  hard-working  people  to  make  the  field  trials  a  success, 

at  a  meeting  held  before  the  trials.  Dogs  were  paired  in  braces  Posed  in  front  of  the  stable  and  kennel  building  erected  by  the 

by  drawing  names  from  one  of  the  largest  trophies,  a  silver  Commission  this  year  are  some  of  the  people  who  made  the 

bowl.  It  takes  a  lot  .  .  .  second  annual  field  trial  possible. 


The  field  trial  course  meanders  through  rolling  sand  hills  Among  the  entries  were  dogs  from  such  widely  separated  places 

covered  with  long-leaf  pine  and  spotted  with  clearings  for  food  as  the  winners  in  the  Open  Derby:  Alibhai,  from  Bedminister; 

patches.  Below:  The  stable  and  kennels  built  by  the  Commis-  Pennsylvania,  Paladin  Kentucky,  from  Whitesburg,  Kentucky; 

sion  are  planned  for  free  year-round  use  by  field  trial  groups.  and  Satilla  Ace,  from  Madison,  Georgia. 
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by  J.  H.  Cornell 


The  River  Herrings,  or  Alewives,  are 
more  of  a  commercial  rather  than 
sport  fish,  but  they  can  be  caught. 

The  alewives,  or  river  herrings,  comprise  the 
genus  Pomolobus.  There  are  four  species.  One  of 
them  is  native  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  all  of 
the  other  three  are  common  in  North  Carolina 
waters.  All  three  are  anadromous,  in  that  they  live 
in  salt  water  but  come  up  into  the  fresh-water 
rivers  and  creeks  to  spawn. 

The  largest  of  our  river  herrings  is  Pomolobus 
mediocris,  the  hickory  shad,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
locally  called,  the  "skip-jack".  It  is  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  common  or  "white"  shad,  which 
is  a  close  relative  of  the  alewives.  In  profile,  their 
outlines  are  very  similar.  Both  have  deeply  forked 
tails,  small  fins,  projecting  lower  jaws,  and  relative- 
ly large  heads. 

A  certain  distinction  is  on  the  basis  of  scale 
count.  The  hickory  shad  has  about  fifty  scales  in 
the  lengthwise  series,  whereas  the  white  shad  has 
between  sixty  and  sixty-five.  Fishermen,  of  course, 
soon  learn  to  distinguish  them  on  minor  differences 
in  appearance,  but  many  an  unsuspecting  house- 
wife has  been  sold  a  hickory  shad  in  place  of  a  real 
shad.  The  specific  name,  mediocris,  alludes  to  the 
mediocre  food  value  of  this  fish. 

Its  range  extends  from  Florida  to  Massachusetts, 
but  its  center  of  abundance  is  Chesapeake  Bay.  In 
"Fishes  of  North  Carolina",  Smith  reports  that 
"The  species  is  common  in  the  coastal  waters  and 
rivers  of  North  Carolina,  coming  in  from  the  ocean 
in  late  winter  or  early  spring,  and  ascending 
streams  to  spawn.  .  .  It  is  usually  present  in  large 
numbers  in  Pamlico  and  other  salt-water  sounds  in 
winter,  and  the  nets  then  in  operation  take  many 
thousands".  It  is  reported  to  go  on  its  spawning 
run  some  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  shad. 

The  herring,  as  a  group,  are  plankton  feeders. 
These  minute  organisms  suspended  in  the  water, 
principally  made  up  of  small  crustaceans,  are  the 


main  source.  They  collect  this  food  by  means  of  a 
delicate  sieve-like  arrangement  of  filaments  attach- 
ed to  the  bony  arches  supporting  the  gill  mem- 
branes. These  filaments,  called  gill-rakers,  make  it 
possible  for  the  fish  to  strain  out  the  minute  parti- 
cles from  the  water  by  the  simple  process  of  open- 
ing its  mouth  and  swimming  forward. 

For  this  reason,  the  herrings  have  been  of  little 
interest  to  the  hook  and  line  fisherman — except  as 
bait.  But  the  hickory  shad  is  the  exception.  Its 
maximum  size  is  two  feet  long  with  weights  up  to 
five  pounds,  although  the  average  is  considerably 
less.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  herrings,  it  has 
learned  to  eat  small  fish,  shrimp,  and  crabs,  as  well 
as  the  normal  items  of  a  herring's  diet. 

In  Maryland,  hickory  shad  have  been  taken  on 
artificial  lures  for  the  past  fifty  years.  More  recently, 
North  Carolina  fishermen  are  learning  that  artifi- 
cials which  imitate  small  fish  are  very  effective. 
Lures  reported  to  be  best  are  small  spoons,  such 
as  the  Drone  #00  and  the  Trixoreno,  or  small 
streamer  flies  in  white  or  yellow.  The  flies,  say  the 
experts,  must  have  one  or  two  red  beads  just  ahead 
of  them  to  be  most  effective.  Either  a  fly  rod  or 
spinning  rod  should  do  the  job  nicely. 

Fishermen  of  the  Albemarle  Sound  region  re- 
port that  the  herring  come  in  late  in  March  or  early 
April,  but  that  the  big  runs  start  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Every  year  on  Easter  Sunday.  Now  we  might  recall 
that  Easter  can  come  anywhere  from  the  last  week 
in  March  to  the  last  week  in  April.  Water  tempera- 
tures may  be  very  different  from  year  to  year.  But 
the  arrival  of  Easter  is  geared,  by  definition,  to 
phases  of  the  moon  and  the  vernal  equinox.  Per- 
haps John  Alden  Knight's  "Solunar  Tables"  can 
explain  this  phenomenon. 

Arriving  along  with  the  hickory  shad  is  the  most 
extensively  distributed  member  of  our  river  her- 
rings, Pomolobus  pseudoharengus,  the  branch  her- 
ring or  "goggle-eye".  As  its  name  indicates,  it  moves 
far  inland  into  the  smallest  creeks  and  branches 
before  spawning. 

It  is  a  small  fish,  the  size  of  the  mature  spawning 
population  consistently  averaging  four-tenths  of  a 
pound.  It  is  generally  distributed  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  South  Carolina.  It  has 
a  considerably  smaller  head  than  the  hickory  shad, 
it  being  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  its 
body.  Its  back  is  bluish  in  color,  and  the  sides  are 
silvery  white.  There  is  a  small  black  spot  on  the 
side  behind  the  head.  Like  our  other  river  herrings, 
the  scales  are  cycloid  and  there  is  no  lateral  line. 
An  important  characteristic  is  that  the  peritoneum, 
the  membrane  which  lines  the  belly  cavity,  is  pale 
in  color. 
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The  branch  herring  is  extremely  abundant  in 
Albemarle  Sound.  It  arrives  some  two  or  three 
weeks  ahead  of  the  shad  and,  according  to  fisher- 
men, the  biggest  runs  start  on  Easter  Sunday.  The 
Chowan  River  and  its  tributaries  appear  to  be  the 
most  important  spawning  ground  for  this  species, 
although  all  of  the  tributary  rivers  of  Albemarle 
Sound  produce  large  numbers  of  them.  Lesser  con- 
centrations are  found  in  the  Tar  and  Neuse  Rivers 
and  their  tributaries.  Unless  they  are  sealed  off  by 
pollution,  dams,  or  silted  streams,  they  will  move 
into  branches  only  a  few  feet  wide  and  a  few  inches 
deep  before  spawning. 

Smith  reports  that  the  females  of  this  species 
will  average  100,000  heavy  and  adhesive  eggs.  They 
stick  to  stones,  brush,  or  any  solid  substance  against 
which  the  current  may  carry  them.  Those  which 
fall  to  a  silted  stream  bottom,  of  course,  would  be 
killed  by  lack  of  oxygen.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about 
six  days  at  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


The  third  of  our  river  herrings  is  Pomolobus 
aestivalis,  the  glut  herring,  also  called  "school  her- 
ring" and  "blueback".  It  has  a  slightly  darker  back 
than  the  branch  herring,  and  the  eye  is  smaller,  but 
the  two  species  look  so  very  much  alike  that  the 
casual  observer  fails  to  differentiate  between  them. 
One  certain  distinction  is  that  the  glut  herring  has 
a  black  peritoneum. 

This  species  comes  in  several  weeks  after  the 
branch  herring.  Usually  it  arrives  in  the  middle 
of  the  shad  season,  appearing  in  enormous  schools. 
It  spawns  in  the  same  general  area  as  the  branch 
herring  except  that  it  does  not  go  so  far  from  tide 
water.  The  eggs  hatch  in  two  or  three  days  at 
seventy-two  degrees. 

The  glut  herring  spawns  in  larger  streams  and 
closer  to  the  ocean,  but  the  number  of  eggs,  spawn- 
ing habits,  age  at  maturity,  and  size  are  otherwise 
the  same  in  both  species.  The  glut  herring  is  a 


•  •   •■    '  "        ■         ■' .  ■    '  ;  V 

The  Branch  Herring  is  typical  of  the  herrings,  having  a  deeply 
upper  jaw.  The  Branch  Herring,  like  the  Glut  Herring  that  he  < 
for  his  small  weight  by  tremendous  numbers. 

Young  herring  spend  their  first  summer  in  fresh 
water.  In  the  fall,  as  water  temperature  drops,  they 
move  down  into  salt  water  and  then  on  out  into 
the  ocean.  Nothing  is  known  of  their  activities  until 
tbey  return  as  adults,  sexually  mature  and  on  their 
spawning  run,  at  an  age  of  three  or  four  years.  It  is 
significant  that  all  of  the  spawning  fish  seem  to  be 
either  three  or  four  years  old. 

No  one  knows  whether  they  spawn  in  two  succes- 
sive years,  or  whether  they  reach  maturity  and 
spawn  once  and  die.  Like  the  other  herrings  and 
the  shad,  there  is  practically  no  information  on 
that  three  year  period  of  their  life  cycle  which  is 
spent  in  the  ocean  between  the  fingerling  stage  and 
maturity. 


Illustration  by  Duane  Raver  ' 

ked  tail,  small  fins,  and  a  lower  jaw  that  protrudes  beyond  his 
ely  resembles,  averages  less  than  half  a  pound  but  makes  up 

southern  species,  ranging  from  Florida  northward. 
Its  abundance  is  considerably  diminished  north  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  North  Carolina  is  fortunate  in 
being  located  in  the  overlap  of  the  range  of  these 
two  species. 

Commercially,  great  numbers  of  both  species  are 
taken  in  the  sounds  and  larger  rivers  in  haul  seines, 
gill  nets,  and  pound  nets.  In  the  last  twenty  years 
prior  to  1900,  North  Carolina's  herring  production 
fluctuated  from  ten  million  to  over  twenty  million 
pounds  annually.  Since  1900,  the  range  has  been 
from  six  to  fifteen  million  pounds.  At  slightly  less 
than  a  half-pound  each,  that  still  is  a  lot  of  fish! 

•  See  HERRING  Page  18 
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iiiiiiiiiiiiiiini    The  warmer  water  flowing  into  the  river  from1 

Cane  Creek  quickened  the  urge  that  was  carrying 
the  Striped  Bass  toward  her  ancestral  spawning 
grounds.  Heavy  with  roe,  the  warm  water  draining 
from  the  marsh  reminded  her  that  it  would  soon 
be  time  to  release  her  burden  of  eggs,  and  her 
silvery  body  with  delicate  black  stripes  slipped 
through  the  water  with  renewed  energy.  Vague 
memories  mixed  with  instinct  told  her  that  where 
the  waters  of  the  murky  river  churned  white  from 
boiling  rapids  she  would  mate  and  the  urge  would 
be  satisfied.  In  the  dark  water  she  did  not  see  the 
barrier  of  wire  that  stretched  across  the  stream; 
she  felt  the  shock  and  swerved  to  seek  a  route 
around  the  obstruction.  Her  sleek  body  darted  to 
the  left.  She  recoiled  and  ran  into  a  tangle  of 
chicken  wire  on  the  right.  She  was  not  alone  in  her 
confusion.  The  illegal  fish  trap  contained  many 
species  of  fish  but  most  were  Striped  Bass,  caught 
on  their  way  to  the  spawning  area. 

The  red-and-yellow  Cub  was  only  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  river.  From  the  window  of  the  plane 
the  fish  trap  looked  suspicious  to  Pilot  Sullivan  at 
first  glance,  and  after  circling  for  another  look  he 
was  reasonably  certain  that  the  disturbance  in  the 
water  would  bear  investigation.  Old  Doc,  in  his  car 
halfway  across  the  county,  replied  almost  im- 
mediately to  the  blare  of  the  radio.  "Right  above 
Cane  Creek,  Sully?"  Sullivan  pulled  gently  on  the 
stick  and  the  Cub  climbed  while  he  glanced  at  the 
map.  "That's  right,  Doc,  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
above  the  mouth."  The  plane  leveled  off  and  con- 
tinued its  patrol  of  the  river  while  Old  Doc  sped 
down  the  highway  toward  Cane  Creek. 

It  was  well  past  noon  when  the  seasoned  pro- 
tector arrived  at  the  path  he  knew  would  bring  him 
to  the  river  bank  near  the  place  spotted  by  the 
patrol  plane.  He  parked  well  off  the  road  and  eased 
down  the  path.  Old  Doc,  for  all  his  bulk,  moved 
lightly  in  the  woods;  years  in  the  outdoors  had 
taught  him  that  secrets  of  the  wildlife  he  worked  to 
protect  could  be  learned  by  one  who  moves  quietly. 
Doc  loved  the  spring-time  ...  in  the  fall  a  man  has 
to  make  himself  conspicuous  lest  some  trigger- 
happy  idiot  blast  away  because  he  saw  something 
move.  In  the  spring  Doc  could  afford  to  slip  through 
the  woods  and  collect  his  reward  from  the  animals 
.  .  .  the  sound  of  a  bird  calling  his  mate,  the  sight 
of  a  doe  and  fawn  drinking  at  a  branch. 

The  path  skirted  a  marsh  and  led  to  the  river  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  his  goal.  Now  Doc  was 
working.  His  eyes  took  in  the  tale  that  was  told  in 
the  tracks  along  the  muddy  path.  Beside  the  coor. 
tracks  that  sprinkled  the  path  there  were  the  signs 
of  five  or  six  fishermen,  all  since  the  last  rain.  That 
was  to  be  expected.  As  he  drew  closer  to  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  he  watched  the  river  more  closely. 
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OLD  DOC 

Old  Doc  is  not  any  one  Wildlife 
Protector  .  .  .  he  combines  some  of 
the  qualities  of  all  our  protectors. 


Sure  enough,  the  water  was  eddying  in  an  odd  way 
a  few  feet  from  the  bank,  and  the  protector's  keen 
eye  took  in  the  baling  wire  tied  to  an  overhanging 
tree.  Then  he  searched  the  other  side  of  the  path, 
and  soon  found  a  place  where  he  could  do  some 
sitting  and  waiting.  A  glance  at  his  watch  told  him 
that  it  was  time  to  keep  a  date  with  the  justice  of 
the  peace  about  a  matter  of  fishing  without  license, 
so  he  headed  back  to  the  car. 

The  next  morning  Doc  settled  himself  in  a  thicket 
of  reeds  some  twenty  yards  from  the  fish  trap. 
Perfectly  concealed,  he  stretched  out  on  a  piece  of 
canvas  and  studied  the  trees  over  the  river  with 
his  binoculars.  The  young  leaves  were  rosy  green 
in  the  first  blush  of  sunlight.  Somewhere  a  mile 
away  a  rooster  crowed.  Doc  shivered  a  little;  the 
mornings  were  still  quite  cool  and  the  warmth  of 
his  half-mile  hike  from  the  hidden  car  was  begin- 
ning to  wear  off. 

Doc  hunched  closer  to  the  ground  when  he  heard 
the  approaching  voices.  Talking  in  low  tones,  two 
men  carrying  fishing  rods  followed  the  path  on 
past  the  old  warden's  blind,  and  continued  down 
the  river.  Normally  Doc  would  have  checked  their 
licenses,  but  today  he  was  after  bigger  game.  He 
relaxed  and  continued  his  vigil. 

Doc  silently  cussed  the  game  hog  who  had  set 
the  trap  as  he  walked  back  to  the  car  that  night. 
Doc  cussed  him  for  setting  a  trap  that  would  catch 
and  hold  any  fish  of  almost  any  size  that  happened 
to  pass;  he  cussed  him  for  disregarding  the  game 
and  fish  laws  that  were  established  for  the  benefit 
of  everyone;  he  cussed  him  for  wasting  the  fish 
that  were  spoiled  by  leaving  them  to  collect  for 
days  at  a  time.  Doc  cussed  him  for  taking  valuable 
time  that  he  wanted  to  spend  preparing  for  the 
Kid's  Fishing  Rodeo. 

o. 

Jane  had  breakfast  ready  an  hour  before  dawn  li 
the  next  morning.  Doc  wrapped  himself  around  a  n 
heavy  meal  while  his  wife  packed  a  lunch.  The 
old  warden  was  in  the  blind  again  by  sunrise,  pre- 
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check,  he  waited  until  they  had  straightened  and 


i  ml  the  fish  trap 


by  Jim  Lee 


pared  for  another  day  of  watching  and  waiting. 
There  was  no  sign  that  anyone  had  been  there  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  morning  passed  slowly.  A  heron 
provided  some  entertainment  for  a  moment,  and 
later  a  wood  duck  searched  in  vain  for  a  suitable 
nesting  hole.  Two  fishermen  passed,  this  time  with 
cane  poles.  Doc  caressed  his  pipe  but  did  not  light 
it,  for  he  couldn't  afford  to  advertise  himself. 

He  ate  his  lunch  slowly,  keeping  his  eyes  on  the 
river.  Chances  were  that  the  game  hog  would  not 
come  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  Doc  was 
interested  in  the  passing  parade  of  birds  and 
animals  that  made  the  river  their  home,  and  one 
can  never  tell  what  a  game  hog  will  do.  The  sun 
was  now  warm  on  his  back,  and  he  had  to  fight  to 
stay  awake.  His  drowsiness  passed  when  Sullivan 
flew  over,  searching  for  fishermen  along  the  river. 
Slim,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  probably 
checking  fishermen  by  boat  while  using  his  handi- 
talkie  to  maintain  radio  contact  with  the  plane.  A 
telephone  conversation  with  the  younger  protector 
the  night  before  had  alerted  Slim,  and  he  had  agreed 
to  stay  away  from  the  Cane  Creek  area.  The  rest 
of  the  afternoon  passed  while  Old  Doc  studied  a 
squirrel  building  its  nest  high  in  a  tree. 

Doc  was  a  patient  man,  but  his  patence  was 
nearly  exhausted  as  the  sun  went  out  of  sight  and 
cooler  breezes,  dank  with  the  smell  of  the  river, 
began  rustling  the  cane  thicket.  He  was  almost 
ready  to  give  up  for  the  day  when  he  saw  the  pair 
coming  down  the  path.  Close  to  the  ground,  Doc 
watched  as  they  swung  off  the  trail  and  walked 
over  to  the  tree  where  the  trap  was  tied.  Backs 
bent,  they  hauled  on  the  baling  wire  and  pulled 
the  trap  closer  to  the  bank.  Finally  the  contraption 
was  up  on  the  muddy  bank,  and  they  began  scoop- 
ing the  larger  fish  into  sacks. 

Doc's  eyes  narrowed  as  he  saw  them  selecting 
only  the  larger  fish,  leaving  the  smaller  ones  on 
the  bank.  Some  of  the  dead  fish  were  swollen,  but 
many  of  the  smaller  fish  would  have  been  useful 
had  the  poachers  troubled  to  gather  them.  The 
veteran  protector  hated  waste,  even  when  the  fish 


were  preparing  to  heave  the  trap  back  into  the 
river.  Then  he  stepped  from  the  blind  and  walked 
toward  them. 

They  both  spun  around  when  he  said  quietly, 
"Let's  just  leave  the  trap  there,  boys."  A  sheepish 
look  on  their  faces  showed  they  knew  the  trap  was 
illegal  and  that  they  had  been  caught  red-handed. 
Doc  motioned  to  the  smaller  fish  with  his  feet.  "Put 
those  in  the  sack  too,  they  can  use  them  at  the 
orphanage." 

He  stood  back  while  they  put  the  fresher  fish 
in  the  sack,  and  then  watched  them  throw  the 
swollen  fish  into  the  river.  Then  he  followed  them 
to  his  car,  both  the  men  panting  under  the  burden 
of  heavy  sacks.  There  was  a  brief  discussion  about 
the  time  of  the  court  trial,  and  then  he  handed 
them  each  a  citation.  Both  of  the  men  were  young, 
but  they  had  already  earned  a  reputation  in  the 
county  for  getting  themselves  in  trouble.  Doc 
knew  some  of  their  relatives,  and  felt  sorry  for 
them,  but  he  had  no  sympathy  for  the  violators. 

The  orphanage  was  some  miles  out  of  his  way, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  left  the  confiscated  fish  and 
had  shown  the  cook  and  some  of  the  older  boys 
the  easiest  way  of  cleaning  them,  it  was  nearly  nine 
o'clock.  A  late  supper  while  Jane  had  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  then  they  both  turned  in. 

The  next  morning  he  and  Slim  visited  Cane 
Creek  again,  and  half  carried,  half  dragged  the 
trap  to  Slim's  car.  They  left  it  at  the  courthouse. 
Later  in  the  day  Doc  stopped  by  and  showed  the 
county  judge  the  trap  which  he  would  submit  as 
evidence  in  the  trial.  The  judge,  an  inveterate 
angler,  had  little  to  say  but  Old  Doc  knew  that 
little  needed  to  be  said. 

The  Recorder's  Court  was  crowded  with  an 
assortment  of  cases.  Old  Doc  usually  took  his  cases 
to  the  local  justice  of  the  peace,  but  more  serious 
violations  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  higher 
court.  The  two  violators  were  on  time,  clean  shaven 
and  neatly  dressed.  Doc  acknowledged  their  glances 
with  a  nod  of  his  head.  When  the  case  was  called, 
Doc  stood  and  repeated  to  the  judge  what  he  had 
seen  after  two  days  of  patiently  waiting  by  the 
river. 

The  men  pleaded  guilty.  They  looked  expectantly 
at  the  judge  as  he  shuffled  the  papers  on  the  bench 
before  pronouncing  sentence.  It  was  obvious  to 
Old  Doc  that  the  men  assumed  they  would  get  off 
lightly.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence  as  they 
stood  stunned  when  the  judge  told  them  the  fine 
would  be  $250  and  costs  of  court.  One  of  them 
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started  to  say  something,  but  his  only  sound  was 
a  croak.  The  judge  stood,  then  looked  down  at  the 
men.  "You  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Those  fish 
belonged  to  the  people  of  the  State.  You  stole  from 
the  public  more  than  just  a  couple  of  sacks  of  fish. 
You  took  the  pleasure  of  catching  them;  you  took 
the  seed  that  would  have  been  next  year's  crop. 
This  court  considers  the  game  hog  among  the  worst 
of  thieves." 

Doc  wasn't  particularly  happy.  The  judge  had 
given  the  violators  a  just  fine;  the  men  could  afford 
to  pay  the  fine.  The  old  warden  wasn't  happy  be- 
cause he  felt  that  somehow  he  should  have  been 
able  to  prevent  the  thing  before  it  happened.  Well, 
perhaps  the  next  generation  would  have  a  better 
sense  of  fair  play  in  taking  game  and  fish;  he  hoped 
so  as  he  headed  his  car  toward  the  Wildlife  Club 
pond  where  he  was  to  meet  with  the  committee  on 
the  Kid's  Fishing  Rodeo.  Those  youngsters,  now, 
were  learning  to  fish  for  sport  rather  than  meat, 
and  maybe  they  wouldn't  be  so  greedy  when  they 
grew  up. 


HERRING  • 

from  page  15 

Because  the  season  is  so  short,  only  a  relatively 
small  fraction  of  the  herring  catch  is  sold  fresh. 
Most  of  them  are  salted,  some  are  smoked,  and 
some  are  canned,  but  they  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  total  commercial  fishery. 

Because  of  their  feeding  characteristics,  the 
branch  herring  and  the  glut  herring  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  hook  and  line  fisherman.  The  sport 
fisherman  can  enjoy  some,  however,  by  taking  them 
with  a  dip  net  in  the  smaller  streams.  Trying  to 
keep  a  dip  net  from  "'hanging"  on  rocks  and  brush, 
and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  get  a  herring  or  two 
into  it,  can  provide  more  than  a  little  excitement. 

Obviously,  the  branch  herring,  spawning  in  the 
shallow  small  streams,  is  the  one  which  is  available 
to  the  dip  netters.  Compared  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  big  haul  seines  and  pound  nets,  the  total  take 
of  the  dip  nets  amounts  to  very  little.  If  you  never 
have  tried  it,  you  will  find  that  dipping  herring  can 
be  an  exciting  sport. 


NORTH  CAROLINIANS  WIN  T 


McClamroch  Murphy 


Roland  McClamroch  of  Chapel  Hill  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  New  Orleans  in  March. 
Elected  to  McClamroch's  former  office  was  Maj. 
J.  L.  Murphy  of  Kill  Devil  Hills,  new  Regional  Di- 
rector, who  writes: 

"At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  in  New  Orleans,  with  the  affilia- 
tion of  the  Georgia  Federation,  every  State  in  the 
Union,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  is  now  represented.  I  predict  that  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  a  short  time  only  when  we  will  also 
have  an  affiliate  in  Hawaii. 

"Our  meeting  was  marked  through  spirited  and 
informed  discussion  of  each  resource  subject  under 
examination  and  pointed-up  a  growing  awareness, 


I  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  POSTS 

on  the  part  of  our  affiliates,  of  the  ever  growing 
effect  and  continuing  threat  to  wildlife  habitat,  our 
waters,  lands  and  forests  by  predatory  and  greedy 
commercial  interests  and  the  necessity  for  constant 
alertness  on  the  part  of  conservationists,  within  and 
without  the  National  Federation,  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  defense  of  our  heritage  that  there 
may  be  some  lands,  some  fishable  waters,  some 
wildlife  and  some  forests  and  wilderness  areas  to 
pass  on  to  future  generations. 

"So  widespread  is  the  threat,  so  politically  potent 
the  despoilers,  so  lax  those  governmental  agencies 
charged  with  resource  administration  that  bold 
leadership  within  State  Federations  and  a  continu- 
ed build-up  in  membership  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance if  we  are  to  save  our  valuable  and  neces-  i 
sary  renewable  resources. 

"State  Delegates — South  Carolina's  Charlie  Brice, 
West  Virginia's  Carl  Prickett  and  Virginia's  Floyd 
Yates  and  Bill  Newsome  most  ably  presented  their 
state  reports  and  participated  actively  in  all  the 
deliberations  of  the  convention. 

"Developing  an  informed  and  active  leadership 
and  increasing  the  numerical  strength  of  our  State 
Affiliates  is  our  most  important  problem. 

"Our  job  is  cut  out  for  us — our  course  chartered — 
let's  be  on  our  way." 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Charles  J.  Overton,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Overton,  Jr.  was  born  in  Aurora, 
North  Carolina  on  November  14,  1923.  A  graduate 
of  Aurora  High  School,  "C.  J.,"  as  he  is  better 
known,  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  where  he 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  the  South  Pacific 
Theatre  for  two  years.  During  this  time,  he  was 
awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

Mr.  Overton  was  employed  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Commission  as  the  Beau- 
fort County  Wildlife  Protector  on  April  1,  1950, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  Wildlife  Patrol  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1953. 

Married  to  the  former  Janie  Hardy  of  Aurora, 
and  the  father  of  three  children,  Mr.  Overton  is  an 
official  of  the  Aurora  Methodist  Church  and  is  a 


third  degree  Mason.  He  and  his  family  reside  at 
Aurora,  North  Carolina. 

IT'S  THE  LAW! 

Question:  Is  it  lawful  to  purchase  or  sell  game  fish 

in  North  Carolina? 
Answer:  It  shall  be  unlawful  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
to  buy,  sell,  ship,  offer  for  sale,  or  possess  for 
the  purpose  of  sale  any  game  fish,  whether 
taken  within  or  without  the  State.  The  pos- 
session of  any  game  fish  in  any  hotel,  restau- 
rant, cafe,  market  or  store,  or  by  any  produce 
dealer  in  this  State  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  possession  thereof  for  the  purpose 
of  sale;  provided,  that  the  terms  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  commercially  reared  moun- 
tain trout  which  have  been  frozen,  wrapped, 
and  sealed  in  such  wrapping  as  directed  by  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  The  wrapper 
must  bear  a  printed  statement  naming  the 
species  of  the  enclosed  processed  trout,  and 
that  sale  in  North  Carolina  is  authorized  by 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission; and  provided  further  that  restaurants 
and  other  eating  places  serving  and  selling 
the  said  trout  must  advertise  them  on  a  menu 
as  imported  commercial  trout. 
ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  FEBRUARY 
The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for 
the  month  of  February,  1956. 

Persons  checked   19,967 

Total  prosecutions    215 

Total  convictions    209 

Cases  not  guilty    3 

Cases  nol  prossed    3 

Cases  no  fines  levied    26 

Cases  where  fine  levied  and  suspended    47 

Total  fines  collected   $2,616.00 

Total  costs  collected   $1,440.40 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or 
costs  collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  or  its  personnel. 


WATERFOWL  REPORTS  WANTED 

With  the  1955-56  waterfowl  shooting  season  a 
matter  of  history,  it  is  hoped  that  the  35,000  hunters 
who  received  questionnaires  from  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  will  fill  out  the  forms  correct- 
ly and  return  them  promptly,  according  to  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Only  with  a  high  percentage  of  questionnaire  re- 
turns can  the  Federal  wildlife  agency  make  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  total  waterfowl  bagged  for 
the  past  season.  This  information  is  used  in  the 


setting  of  regulations  for  next  fall's  shooting  season, 
along  with  information  compiled  from  the  annual 
mid-winter  count  of  ducks  and  geese  and  the  early 
summer  breeding  ground  census. 

During  the  time  that  the  duck  stamps  were  on 
sale,  postcards  were  available  in  700  post  offices  to 
those  who  wanted  to  cooperate  in  the  survey.  Those 
who  volunteered  to  participate  notified  the  Service 
and  agreed  to  keep  count  of  the  number  of  days 
each  hunted,  the  kill  of  ducks,  geese,  and  coots  dur- 
ing the  season,  the  number  of  identified  ducks  and 
geese  bagged,  and  the  number  of  birds  knocked 
down  within  sight  of  the  hunter  but  not  retrieved. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


Dear  Readers: 

Being  inflicted  with  a  bad  case  of  spring  fever 
and  an  urge  to  go  fishing,  am  letting  you  all  handle 
this  department  this  month.  First  item  is  from  my 
secretary,  who  deserves  to  be  heard  from. 

Do  people  read  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA? Evidently.  I  am  just  the  Editor's  secretary, 
and  naturally  inherit  the  requests  from  interested 
people  throughout  this  and  many  other  states.  One 
of  the  most  popular  requests  is  "Send  me  every- 
thing you  have  on  wildlife."  Others  go  like  this: 

"Please  send  some  information  right  away,  I  need  it  to  make 
my  grade. 

"Send  me  all  the  information  you  have  on  alligators.  I  have 
chosen  them  for  my  theme  on  wildlife  and  would  like  to  have 
this  information  immediately. 

"Send  me  15  copies  of  your  most  recent  bulletin,  free,  I  shall 
not  expect  a  bill  for  this. 

"Why  did  I  miss  last  month's  issue  of  WILDLIFE?  (Check- 
ed address,  had  moved,  forgot  to  notify  this  office.) 

"I  am  writing  a  term  paper  on  North  Carolina,  send  me  all 
the  information  you  have  on  your  fair  city.  Please  hurry. 

"Please  send  me  complete  information  pertaining  to  wild 
boar  hunting  in  your  state.  Please  state  the  total  cost  for  a 
usual  trip  and  the  season. 

"I  am  planning  a  trip  to  Hawaii,  and  would  appreciate  any 
folders  or  booklets  that  are  available. 

"I  am  making  a  scrap  book.  I  am  in  the  fifth  grade.  Please 
send  me  a  copy  of  your  book  "A  Guide  For  Teachers." 

"Please  send  me  colored  pictures  of  all  of  the  birds  in  the 
state.  Send  them  quick.  I  need  them  for  a  scrap  book. 

"Which  plants  may  be  plucked,  and  names  of  those  that  may 
not.  Please  send  list  of  all  plants. 

"Send  information  on  forestry  as  soon  as  you  can,  I  need  it. 

"Please  send  signs  for  our  bird  sanctuary.  Is  there  any  charge? 

"Do  you  have  films  on  wildlife?  If  so  please  send  three 
immediately. 

"Please  send  fishing  rules  for  the  Piedmont  section  of  our 
state. 

"Send  me  immediately  pictures  of  our  state  bird,  state  flower, 
and  state  tree. 

"Send  me  all  the  information  you  can  on  "Water  Resources". 
I  am  entering  the  contest  and  need  this  for  my  essay." 

Another  favorite  request:  "Please  send  me  one 
of  your  free  books."  The  most  confusing  are  those 
without  name,  or  sufficient  address,  and  often  they 
forget  to  mention  the  object  of  the  request. 


It's  lots  of  fun.  Variety  such  as  this  gives  zest  to 
life  at  any  desk. 

— Gertrude  Deaton 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I've  been  taking  your  magazine  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  for  four  years  and  have  neglected  writing  to 
let  you  know  just  how  much  it  means  to  me  and  how  much 
I  enjoy  reading  it  I  wish  to  say  thanks  to  all  who  help  to 
make  it  possible. 

Sincerely  yours, 
E.  M.  Brock 
Saluda,  N.  C." 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Since  first  subscribing  to  the  WILDLIFE  magazine  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it  and  the  valuable  information  it  con- 
tains. Sorry  I  overlooked  my  expiration  date,  and  am  enclosing 
one  dollar  for  a  two-year  renewal. 

"Although  I  am  not  at  home  to  enjoy  fishing  and  hunting, 
I  do  like  to  keep  informed. 

"Being  stationed  here  in  Cuba  hunting  isn't  much  except 
for  duck  and  guinea,  so  I  took  to  skin-diving  and  spear-fishing. 
This  is  a  very  wonderful  sport,  hobby,  and  past  time. 

"I  would  like  to  know  how  this  sport  is  in  North  Carolina 
and  would  like  to  give  it  a  try  when  I  return.  Are  the  waters 
on  the  coastal  areas  clear  enough  to  allow  this?  Are  there  any 
skin-diving  clubs  formed  by  the  local  people?  I  would  appreciate 
any  information  on  the  subject 

"Thanks  again  for  the  good  reading  material.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Delmar  H.  Hilbert 
Guantanomo  Bay,  Cuba" 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  for  5  years,  and  think  it  is  a  fine  book  on  our 
wildlife.  I  wonder  if  you  would  write  an  article  on  our  fishing 
rights.  I  would  like  to  know  if  N.  C.  State  fishing  licenses  are 
good  to  fish  New  River  on  the  Virginia  side.  I  know  we  can 
use  these  on  Kerr  Reservoir  on  the  Virginia  side. 

Sincerely  yours, 
O.  C.  Priddy 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C." 
Unofficially  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  wild- 
life protectors  honor  N.  C.  and  Va.  licenses  re- 
ciprocally on  the  New  River  where  it  loops  from 
N.  C.  into  Va.  and  back  again. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  illustrated  booklet  "Fur 
Resources  of  North  Carolina"  by  Kenneth  A.  Wilson. 
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"Also  accept  my  thanks  for  continuing  to  send  WILDLIFE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  for  our  Division  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources.  You  are  publishing  an  outstanding 
magazine.  Both  your  articles  and  your  illustrations  are  very 
valuable  in  teaching  conservation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  M.  Frazier 

Hattiesburg,  Miss." 
"Messrs.  Lassiter,  Moore,  and  Van  Allen 
Attorneys  at  Law 
Johnston  Building 
Charlotte  2,  North  Carolina 
Gentlemen : 

"This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Certificate 
of  Title  and  Recorded  Deed  to  the  right-of-way  to 
a  Fishing  Access  Area  on  Catawba  Lake,  Mecklen- 
burg County  and  your  invoice  for  expenses  ad- 
vanced. 

"We  note  with  appreciation  that  your  firm  has 
donated  its  services  in  this  case  for  abstracting  and 
preparing  documents.  We  have  acquired  some 
thirty  separate  tracts  of  land  over  the  past  year 
and  a  half  by  title  and  lease,  and  this  is  the  first 
instance  where  a  law  firm  has  extended  this 
courtesy  to  our  Commission.  You  may  be  assured 
that  we  sincerely  appreciate  your  interest  in  our 
Fishing  Access  Area  Program  and  that  the  fisher- 
men of  Mecklenburg  County  and  the  State  are 
grateful  for  the  fine  gesture  you  have  made  in  this 
case. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  H.  Cornell 

Chief,  Fish  Division" 

"Dear  Sirs: 

"The  wilderness  camp  on  the  North  East  Cape  Fear  River 
photographed  for  your  February  issue  by  Mr.  Jack  Dermid 
belongs  to  my  uncle,  Mr.  Rob  Pearsall,  and,  according  to  the 
welcome  sign  posted  therein,  "to  all  who  respect  and  take  care 
of  it  .  .  .  though  not  much  to  look  at,  it  is  a  beautiful  sight 
to  see  when  you're  caught  in  the  rain  or  cold." 

TRY  THIS  ONE  FOR  LAKE  TROUT 


FIND  THE  SNAKE  IN  THIS  PICTURE 


Fish  Biologist  Dick  Gross  of  Waynesville  recommends  one  of 
these  super  rigs  for  trout  in  lakes.  Troll  deep  with  a  single  hook 
decorated  with  pork  rind,  preceded  by  all  the  flashy  spinners 
you  have  in  the  tackle  box. 


Hiding  right  in  the  middle  of  the  picture  is  a  water  snake,  one 
of  the  harmless  variety  described  by  Bill  Hamnett  on  Page  7 
Sunning  himself  beside  the  Cape  Fear  River,  he  resembles  the 
dangerous  water  moccasin,  or  "cotton-mouth." 

The  sign  about  the  "Last  of  the  Confederates"  was  just  the 
work  of  a  young  boy,  one  of  many  who  often  fish,  hunt, 
whittle,  and  talk  with  "Cap'n  Rob."  The  cabin  is  the  third  on 
the  same  site  since  about  1912,  and,  if  its  walls  'could  talk'  as 
you  suggest,  they  would  indeed  have  many  a  tale  to  relate  of 
old  days  on  the  river. 

Cordially, 

Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Mulford 
Wilmington,  N.  C." 

"Dear  Sirs: 

"In  your  last  issue  (March)  under  the  caption  of  "National 
Wildlife  Week  March  18-24"  dealing  with  the  preservation  of 
Everglade  Kite,  Key  Deer  and  Whooping  Crane  which  are 
threatened  with  extinction,  you  have  a  picture  which  you  have 
called  the  Whooping  Crane.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this,  but 
has  not  there  been  a  mistake  by  inserting  the  wrong  sticker 
from  the  National  Wildlife  sheet  of  animals  and  birds? 

"It  appears  this  is  a  picture  of  a  Whistling  Swan  and  not  a 
Whooping  Crane,  as  you  mention.  I  have  appended  hereto  a 
sketch  of  the  Whooping  Crane  in  flight,  also  a  Wildlife 
(National)  sticker  of  this  Crane,  and  to  me  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  same  bird  you  have  illustrated. 

"I  have  been  a  keen  subscriber  of  your  publication  for  some 
years  and  enjoyed  it  very  much,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  bird 
watchers  and  others  interested  I  would  like  to  see  the  above 
question  cleared  up. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Thomas  D.  Westfeldt 
New  Orleans  15,  La. 

We  made  a  boo  boo.  The  birds  in  question  were 
neither  whooping  cranes  nor  whistling  swans.  They 
are  trumpeter  swans,  a  western  bird  almost  extinct. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  observed  with  interest  photo  on  page  22,  March 
issue  of  WILDLIFE  magazine,  of  Whooping  Cranes,  under 
article,  'National  Wildlife  Week.' 

"These  birds  look  more  to  me  like  Whistling  Swans  in  flight. 
After  another  look  what  do  you  say,  right  or  wrong? 

"I  am  enclosing  $1.00  for  renewal  of  my  subscription.  WILD- 
LIFE is  a  fine  magazine,  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Emmett  H.  Durham 
Raleigh,  N.  C." 
We're  both  wrong.  See  above. 
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"Dear  Sir: 

"I  would  like  to  repy  to  the  letter,  writer's  name  withheld, 
in  the  March  issue  of  WILDLIFE  dealing  with  hunters  over 
running  landowners  property. 

"Our  friend  seems  to  be  very  bitter  towards  all  hunters  and 
most  sympathetic  towards  the  poor,  downtrodden  landowner. 
There  is  always  a  rotten  apple  in  every  barrel  but  the  writer 
seems  to  have  run  into  a  whole  nest  of  rotten  apples.  It  would 
appear  that  he  has  most  of  the  unsportsmanlike  hunters  in  his 
community.  I  have  hunted  for  over  forty  years  in  many  parts 
of  this  country  and  Alaska  with  all  types  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  have  found  them  to  be  fine,  friendly,  sports- 
manlike citizens.  But  I  agree  with  our  anonymous  friend,  there 
are  bad  ones  in  every  community.  If  the  landowners  are  plagued 
with  such  people,  they  can  always  have  them  indicted  for  tres- 
passing. 

"In  all  my  hunting  experience  I  have  been  turned  down  but 
once  by  a  landowner  for  permission  to  hunt.  In  this  case  he 
refused  a  group  of  us  permission  to  hunt  doves  on  the  grounds 
that  they  destroyed  insects.  There  were  hundreds  of  doves  mill- 
ing around  his  buckwheat  field  but  what  he  didn't  know  was 
that  those  doves  ate  the  daylights  out  of  his  buckwheat.  I  have 
yet  to  see  an  insect  in  the  craw  or  stomach  of  a  dove. 

"Five  years  ago  three  of  us  from  Salisbury  formed  a  hunting 
club,  went  to  a  farmer  friend  of  ours  and  explained  to  him 
our  projects.  For  hunting  privileges  we  were  to  post  his  land, 
plant  feed,  and  liberate  pen  raised  birds.  He  was  most  coopera- 
tive and  even  helped  in  all  he  could.  Needless  to  say  a  great 
deal  of  work  and  expense  was  involved.  Since  then  we  have 
acquired  six  other  farms  totaling  close  to  five  thousand  acres. 
We  have  had  very  fine  success  even  from  the  liberated  birds. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  land  is  posted  has  kept  out  the  poachers 
to  a  great  extent.  Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  this  poacher 
is  a  menace  to  wildlife.  He  spot  hunts  and  will  shoot  a  covey 
of  birds  down  to  the  last  bird  and  then  move  on  to  another 
covey.  Since  our  project  was  initiated  we  have  noticed  a  very 
satisfactory  increase  in  birds  and  a  tremendous  increase  in 


rabbits  and  squirrels,  which  we  rarely  kill.  We  are  primarily 
bird  hunters  and  have  an  unwritten  law  never  to  shoot  a 
covey  below  seven  birds. 

"Our  farmer  friends  are  extremely  pleased  with  our  program 
and  have  stated  that  it  is  good  not  to  have  their  land  over  run 
with  hordes  of  rabbit  hunters  and  hounds  on  opening  day. 

"If  more  of  our  hunters  would  only  try  this  plan  they  will 
find  the  average  farmer  very  friendy  and  helpful  and  I  am  sure 
not  only  will  they  benefit  the  conservation  plan  but  will  insure 
good  future  hunting. 

"As  for  teaching  conservation  in  schools  I  think  it  is  an 
excellent  plan,  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  subject  plus  sports- 
manlike conduct  should  be  taught  first  in  the  home. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  E.  Grogan 

Salisbury,  N.  C." 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  really  like  the  "Crackshots  and  Backlashes"  section  of 
WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  because  it  permits  a 
fellow  to  express  himself  and  learn  the  views  of  others. 

"The  gentleman  that  contributed  the  first  letter  in  the  March 
issue  (name  withheld)  really  has  given  us  a  clear  picture  of 
the  aggressive  game  murderers.  The  unselfish  fair  minded 
farmer-landowner  does  not  want  to  go  out  and  investigate 
every  time  he  sees  hunters  cross  his  land.  Neither  is  he  particu- 
lar about  going  in  the  woods  to  investigate  every  time  he  hears 
the  report  of  a  firearm,  and  too,  just  a  few  of  them  want  to 
call  a  game  warden  unless  the  situation  gets  out  of  hand.  What 
I  think  we  need  is  a  training  program  that  will  teach  better 
cooperation  and  respect  for  the  landowner. 

"I  do  not  own  any  hunting  ground  but  have  never  been  denied 
the  privilege  of  hunting  on  the  land  of  others.  When  I  asked 
permission  to  hunt,  whether  dogs  or  still  hunt,  whether  alone 
or  with  buddies,  I  asked  if  there  were  rules  he  wished  me  to 
follow  such  as  certain  areas  not  to  be  hunted  on  and  types  of 
game  not  to  be  shot. 


Bridge  for  a  Dinner  Table 

Sea  gulls  frequenting  the  southern  tip  of  Pea  Island  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  have  found  a  good  use  for  the  abandoned  high- 
way bridge  located  there.  During  low  tide,  the  birds  find  clams 
in  the  mud  flats  and  then  drop  them  from  heights  of  30  to  50 
feet  onto  the  hard  planks  of  the  bridge  to  break  open  the  shells. 
Left:  Fur  resources  biologist  Ken  Wilson  of  Currituck  pauses 
to  examine  an  accumulation  of  shell  fragments.  Below:  The 
bridge  is  speckled  with  the  remains  of  many  feasts. 
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"Whatever  the  bargain  is  I  stick  to  it  100  per  cent,  and  if  it 
is  agreed  that  I  carry  someone  with  me  he  must  be  honest  too 
or  else  'that's  it'  no  more  going  with  me. 

"As  for  a  written  permit,  very  few  landowners  will  give  you 
one.  I  wouldn't  either.  If  you  want  to  know  why  I  will  tell 
you  later.  Trust  these  remarks  may  bring  about  more  of  an 
understanding  of  the  landowners'  position  in  the  matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 
J.  R.  Scott 
Halifax,  N.  C." 

"Dear  Sirs: 

"I  enjoy  reading  WILDLIFE  very  much.  I  think  I  am  paid 
to  September  1956  but  please  extend  my  subscription  two  more 
years. 

"In  the  current  issue  you  state  that  March  is  a  dull  month 
for  fishing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  started  fishing  February 
15,  1956,  and  have  caught  several  nice  bass.  I  usually  fish  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Using  a  frog  flatfish  and  a  No.  2 
Hawaiian  wiggler  and  fishing  in  Dr.  W.  S.  Hester's  lake  near 
here,  I  have  caught  the  following  bass,  in  the  order  given: 
7  lbs.  SY2  ounces;  4  lbs.  4*/2  ounces;  2  lbs.  3  ounces;  2  lbs.  1 
ounce;  4  lbs.  6  ounces;  6  lbs.  2  ounces.  All  were  caught  on  the 
flatfish  except  the  4  pound  4'/2  ounces.  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  restocking  quail  and  I  think  we  should  do  something 
about  the  foxes.  Also  placed  some  wood  duck  boxes. 

Yours  for  better  hunting  and  fishing, 

E.  H.  Abell 

Reidsville,  N.  C." 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  read  today  in  your  fine  magazine,  March  issue,  that  Mr. 
S.  E.  Josi,  of  Horse  Shoe,  N.  C,  doesn't  like  our  good  old 
North  Carolina  Squirrels.  I  doubt  that  we  have  many  like  him. 
I  am  55,  and  spend  much  time  each  month  of  the  year  in  the 
woods.  Started  hunting  about  as  soon  as  I  could  carry  a  gun, 
and  have  never  seen  a  grey  squirrel  bothering  a  bird's  nest  or 
try  to  catch  a  bird,  nor  a  house  damaged  by  one.  I  have  known 
them  to  get  corn  out  of  barns  where  it  was  handy  for  them. 
The  corn  they  eat  will  not  amount  to  much. 

"Our  North  Carolina  squirrel  is  worth  far  more  in  both 
meat  and  sport  than  any  damage  he  has  done.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  English  Grey  squirrel,  and  care  less,  as  I 
never  expect  to  make  my  home  there;  so  let  England  do  what 
it  pleases  with  its  grey  squirrels.  We  want  millions  more  of 
them  in  North  Carolina. 

Yours  very  truly, 
George  F.  Carroll 
Leland,  N.  C." 

"Dear  Sir: 

"One  of  our  Buncombe  members  called  to  my  attention  that 
there  is  quite  a  demand  for  your  magazine  at  the  bookmobile 
stops.  I  called  the  driver  of  the  Asheville  Public  Library  Book- 
mobile, Miss  Katherine  Case,  to  check,  and  she  reports  to  me 
that  the  demand  for  copies  is  far  in  excess  of  supply.  They  serve 
the  areas  where  we  would  most  like  the  'gospel  of  conservation' 
spread. 

"I  would  like  to  request  two  things — first:  that  you  publish  a 
column  in  your  magazine  asking  subscribers  to  WILDLIFE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  to  turn  their  used  copies  of  the 
magazine  over  to  the  Bookmobile  unit  in  their  respective  com- 
munities; second,  that  if  possible  you  arrange  to  so  distribute 
any  surplus  printing  of  current  issues  to  the  same  source  of 
distribution. 

J.  M.  Reeves,  Treas. 

Buncombe  County  Wildlife  Club 

Asheville,  N.  C." 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  don't  know  that  I  will  ever  hunt  or  fish  in  your  state,  but 


I  enjoy  reading  your  publication.  Renewal  for  two  years  en- 
closed. 

Yours  very  truly, 
W.  R.  Mallernee 
Fairmont,  W.  Va." 


FOREST  FIRES  AREN'T  NEW 

This  summary  of  loss  occasioned  by  forest  fires 
of  last  week  is  furnished  by  W.  W.  Ashe  and  is 
taken  from  a  report  that  Mr.  Ashe  has  just  made 
to  the  Geological  Survey  after  spending  the  past 
week  in  examining  the  burned  area  to  secure  exact 
information  in  regard  to  the  loss. 

The  burned  section  extends  from  Aiken  County, 
S.  C.  to  Chatham  County,  N.  C.  and  east  to  Marlboro 
County,  S.  C.  and  the  fire-swept  area  or  areas  will 
approximate  .3,000,000  acres.  There  were  probably 
a  dozen  fires  raging  at  the  same  time  driven  for- 
ward toward  the  southeast  by  a  forty-mile  wind. 
Four  were  confessedly  escapes  from  fires  set  to 
burn  fire-guards  around  dwellings.  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  them  were  due  to  like  carelessness; 
none  of  them  is  known  to  have  been  set  intentional- 
ly or  to  have  been  caused  by  sparks  from  locomo- 
tives. 

There  are  supposed  to  have  been  fourteen  lives 
lost.  Those  burned  in  North  Carolina  were  John 
Leverett  and  wife  of  Cumberland  County,  John 
Richardson  of  Moore  County,  Lennon  of  Bladen 
County  and  one  unknown. 

The  loss  from  the  destruction  of  property  will 
amount  to  $700,000  or  more.  The  damage  to  timber 
alone  amounts  to  between  ten  and  fifteen  cents 
an  acre  of  woodland  or  about  $250,000.  The  damage 
to  fencing  will  amount  to  half  as  much  more,  while 
the  loss  of  livestock,  dwellings,  feed  and  saw-mills 
(20  of  which  were  burned)  turpentine  distilleries 
and  other  miscellaneous  property  will  reach  an 
amount  which  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
done  to  timber  lands.  Between  150,000  and  250,000 
turpentine  boxes  are  estimated  to  have  been  burned 
out. 

The  fire  burned  the  fiercest  on  the  open  lands 
where  the  grass  was  the  thickest  and  there  was  least 
timber.  A  repetition  of  this  fire  can  be  expected 
every  few  years,  in  the  region  from  which  the 
timber  has  been  removed  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina unless  some  more  efficient  system  is  adopted 
to  prevent  and  check  fire  than  the  one  now  relied 
upon;  a  counter-firing  left  to  individual  discretion. 
It  is  proposed  to  discuss  such  methods  of  checking 
fires  in  other  states  and  countries  in  connection 
with  this  present  fire  at  the  forestry  meeting  at 
Newbern  on  March  1st. 

The  Raleigh  News  &  Observer 

Feb.  27th,  1898 
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Know  Your  Game  Fish 
The  Trout 


Brown  Trout 


Brook  Trout 
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Immature  Night  Heron 

This  ragged,  bright-eyed  nestling  was  photographed  in  a  large  rookery  of  herons  and  egrets  at  Pea  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
When  it  becomes  of  age  and  leaves  the  sanctuary  of  the  refuge,  it  will  not  face  the  persecution  that  its  ancesters  knew  only  a  few 
years  ago.  An  awakening  public  is  becoming  aware  of  the  aesthetic  and  real  values  of  our  wildlife,  of  both  game  and  non-game 
species.  What  fisherman  can  deny  that  the  explosive  "quawk"  of  the  black-crowned  night  heron  which  is  often  heard  as  the  bird 
flies  in  silhouette  toward  its  feeding  grounds  at  dusk  makes  an  outing  along  stream  and  pond  more  pleasurable?  There  is  a  prac- 
tical viewpoint,  too,  for  the  heron  feeds  largely  on  rough  fish  that  do  not  add  to  the  fisherman's  creel  or  on  the  over-population  of 
stunted  bluegills  that  is  gradually  ruining  fishing  in  many  farm  ponds.  The  young  night  heron  scarcely  resembles  the  handsome 
black  and  white,  plumed  adult. 
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WHY  WE  NEED  WILDLIFE  CLUBS 


is  everybody's  business 

By  Ralph  Daniel 

President,  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation 

Where  once  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  had  15,000  members  in  100  clubs 
throughout  the  State,  its  strength  has  dwindled  to  5,000  members  in  40  clubs.  This 
article  is  the  first  in  a  series  by  Federation  President  Ralph  Daniel  on  the  situation. 


This  story  may  not  be  for  you.  If  you  are  not  in 
any  way  interested  in  the  conservation  and  per- 
petuation of  our  natural  resources,  you  might  as 
well  read  something  else. 

This  isn't  a  story,  really.  There  is  no  plot,  no 
dramatic  movement.  Just  an  account  of  a  few 
things  that  have  happened  in  our  state;  a  look  into 
the  future,  perhaps,  and  some  man-to-man  talk 
about  your  responsibilities  and  mine;  some  ques- 
tions raised  that  only  you  and  I  can  answer — if  we 
search  for  the  answers! 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  days  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  a  squirrel  could  travel  from  Manteo  to 
Murphy  from  tree  to  tree  without  ever  touching 
the  ground — except  when  necessary  to  swim  across 
a  river.  North  Carolina  was  then  a  woodland.  It  still 
is  called  the  Pine  Tree  State,  and  justly  so.  But  you 
and  I  know  that  we  now  have  nothing  like  the 
woodlands  our  forefathers  knew,  although  we  still 
have  many  forested  areas. 

The  clearing  of  land  was  necessary  to  make  room 
for  homesteads,  to  raise  food  for  families,  and  raw 
materials  for  industry.  Clearing  land  was  necessary 
to  progress.  Now,  in  the  6th  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  we  can  ask  ourselves  "have  we  progressed 
wisely?"  Now  we  are  planting  trees,  belatedly,  in 
an  attempt  to  replace  those  thoughtlessly  exploited 
a  few  decades  ago. 

I  mentioned  that  a  squirrel  travelling  the  arboreal 
route  from  Manteo  to  Murphy  would  have  had  to 
descend  occasionally  to  cross  a  stream.  Although 
he  might  have  risked  his  life  in  the  gaping  jaws  of 
a  giant  bass,  he  would  not  have  tainted  his  fur 
with  red  silt  from  the  water.  His  health  would  not 
have  been  endangered  by  poisons  from  industrial 
waste  or  disease  germs  from  municipal  sewage. 


Three  years  of  drought  have  taught  us  that  water 
is  one  of  our  most  vital  resources.  Are  we  using 
our  water  resources  wisely?  We  want  to  build  up 
our  own  industry  and  attract  business  enterprise 
from  without.  But  industry  needs  water  in  tre- 
mendous quantities — more  than  1,000  gallons  per 
day  per  person  on  a  national  average.  Rainfall, 
generous  though  it  usually  is,  is  our  only  source 
of  water,  whether  it  be  pumped  from  a  stream  or 
drawn  from  a  well-spring.  We  cannot  increase  our 
supply  of  fresh  water;  yet  we  continue  to  pollute 
our  streams  to  the  extent  that  many  industries — 
desiring  to  locate  here — must  look  elsewhere.  Our 
waters  are  too  polluted. 

Reflect  on  this  fact  for  a  moment:  of  the  6,000,000 
people  who  live  on  the  watersheds  of  the  five  major 
rivers  running  through  North  Carolina,  5,000,000 
must  drink  water  that  has  been  chemically  treated 
in  one  way  or  another  because  it  has  been  fouled 
by  sewage! 

Unless  your  children  have  access  to  a  sanitary 
swimming  pool  this  summer,  they  will  swim  in 
water  that  is  teeming  with  Baccillus  collii.  This 
bacterium  is  not  an  organism  of  disease,  but  it  is  an 
infallible  indication  of  pollution. 
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I  needn't  tell  you  that  North  Carolina  ranks 
among  the  top  states  in  the  nation  in  many  wonder- 
ful ways.  But  did  you  realize  that  we  are  near  the 
peak  in  the  number  of  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre  required  to  produce  a  crop  of  corn — or  cotton 
or  pasture?  Granted,  the  Indians  taught  early  colon- 
ists to  plant  fish  with  corn.  Even  then  our  soil  was 
not  rich.  Heavy  rainfall  for  thousands  of  years 
leached  out  mineral  nutrients.  We  have  not  helped 
our  soils  by  wanton  clearing  of  woodlands  and 
thoughtless,  unplanned  tilling  of  the  soil. 

Many  men,  who  give  little  thought  to  the  welfare 
of  our  forests  or  waters  or  soils,  will  rise  to  right- 
eous indignation  and  physical  violence  at  a  threat 
to  their  inherent  privilege  of  seeking  after  fish  and 
game.  They  do  not  concern  themselves  directly  with 
the  welfare  of  wildlife  species  as  a  source  of  health- 
ful recreation  until  the  season  of  harvest  comes. 
Then,  if  the  supply  of  game  is  short,  they  demand 
action.  It  is  not  easy  to  observe  closely  the  con- 
tinual diminution  of  the  pulpwood  supply,  the 
gradual  erosion  of  the  soil,  the  constant  infusion 
of  filth  into  our  streams.  But  when  the  season  opens 
and  game  is  hard  to  find  the  demand  for  action  is 
loud  and  strong. 


Perhaps  I  have  painted  a  dark  picture  darker. 
Admittedly,  we  are  making  strides  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  forests,  our  soils,  our  waters,  and  our 
wildlife.  But  are  we  making  real  progress?  Can  a 
few  hundred  workers  restore  our  forests?  build  up 
our  soils?  create  a  hunting  and  fishing  paradise? 
Can  a  handful  of  people  halt  the  forces  that  are 
turning  our  streams  into  running  sores  on  our 
land? 

No.  The  task  before  us  is  one  that  requires  sound 
thinking  and  planned  action  on  the  part  of  every 
one  of  us. 

But  how  can  I  help?  How  can  you  help?  Neither 
of  us,  working  as  individuals,  can  accomplish  any- 
thing worth  while.  Only  through  working  together 
and  by  working  in  cooperation  with  existing  gov- 
ernment conservation  agencies  can  we  begin  the 
long  climb  back  up  the  hill  we  have  so  disgrace- 
fully descended. 

I  mentioned  working  together.  Working  together 
means  organization.  Let  me  tell  you  about  an  or- 
ganization that  was  created  because  of  the  condi- 


tion to  which  our  natural  resources  have  been 
brought. 

It  is  called  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. It  is  a  highly  successful  organization  in  a 
sense.  In  another  sense  it  has  failed  or  is  failing. 
The  word  "Federation"  is  used  in  the  name  because 
that  word  means  that  the  organization  is  literally 
a  federation  of  organized  clubs  working  together  in 
the  state.  The  word  'Wildlife"  is  used  in  the  title 
because  the  founders  believed  that  our  wildlife  re- 
sources benefit  from  practices  which  conserve  the 
other  renewable  natural  resources;  further,  people 
who  like  to  hunt  and  fish,  regardless  of  their  sta- 
tion in  life,  have  much  in  common  and  are  more 
easily  organized  into  groups. 

You  would  more  easily  understand  the  successes 
and  failures  of  the  Federation  if  you  first  read  the 
preamble  of  its  constitution  which  states  its  pur- 
poses and  desires. 

PREAMBLE 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation,  Inc.,  is 
hereby  solemnly  dedicated:  to  promote  the  con- 
servation, restoration,  management,  and  proper 
use  of  the  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina;  to  provide  adequate 
laws  to  protect  these  resources  and  prevent  their 
exploitation;  to  combine  and  coordinate  the  con- 
servation educational  activities  of  all  groups  of 
hunters,  fishermen,  nature  lovers,  FFA,  4-H,  Boy 
Scouts,  Garden  Clubs,  and  also  promote  a  code  of 
ethics  in  regard  to  the  wildlife  resources  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  all  groups  of  citizens  of  our 
state  and  nation;  to  disseminate  literature,  motion 
pictures  and  other  educational  materials,  and  per- 
form such  other  activities  as  will  promote  the  in- 
terests of  this  organization;  to  sponsor  educational 
programs  designated  to  bring  about  a  greater  reali- 
zation of  the  importance  of  the  wildlife  and  other 
natural  renewable  resources,  and  to  reveal  the 
wholesome  recreational  advantages  of  these  re- 
sources, such  as  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  boating, 
swimming,  hiking,  and  nature  study;  to  provide 
college  scholarships  for  properly  chosen  boys  and 
girls  to  study  the  wildlife  resources  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  a  duly  accredited  college  or  university  with- 
in the  state;  to  teach  safety  methods  while  in  pur- 
suit of  these  activities  and  thereby  prevent  acci- 
dents and  preserve  human  life;  to  promote  equality 
of  privilege  among  all  groups  who  seek  enjoyment 
and  recreation  in  pursuit  of  the  wildlife  resources; 
to  cooperate  with  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all 
affiliated  club  members;  to  promote  agreement  on 
sound  principles  as  applied  to  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  to  gain  the  respect  of  our 
legislators,  our  farmers,  and  other  landowners,  and 

•  See  CONSERVATION  Page  18 
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By  Duane  Raver 

Illustrations  by  the  Author 


The  average  fisherman  is  a  chronic  tackle  col- 
lector. And  the  funny  part  of  the  situation  is  that 
he  uses,  at  one  time  or  another,  almost  all  the 
items  he  collects  from  the  tackle  counters  and  cata- 
logs. This  article  may  be  of  assistance  to  Mr.  A. 
Fisherman  in  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  better  items 
in  the  1956  field  of  angling  gear.  We  hope  better 
and  more  enjoyable  fishing  will  be  the  end  result. 

To  list  all  the  new  tackle  items  being  offered  the 
fishing  public  for  1956  would  obviously  be  impos- 
sible. So,  our  apologies  to  those  outstanding  gadgets 
omitted. 

First,  let's  look  at  the  casting  rod  situation  for 
a  few  minutes.  This  almost  forgotten  item  is  mak- 
ing a  comback  this  season  with  several  bright  spots 
in  the  picture.  Two  of  the  better  ones  we  looked  at 
come  from  James  Heddon's  Sons  of  Dowagiac, 
Michigan.  One  is  a  6)4  footer  in  light  action  only, 
of  two  piece  construction.  This  rod  is  designed 
specifically  for  use  with  reels  using  monofilament 
line,  especially  enclosed  spool  type  spinning  reels. 
But  my  guess  is  that  it  will  work  wonders  with  a 
standard  fast  action  casting  reel  and  nine  pound 
braided  line.  A  one  piece  companion  rod  of  6  feet 
and  light  action  is  also  available.  The  two-piece  job 
is  called  the  Mono-Cast  "Pal",  the  one-piece  rod, 
the  Mono-Spin  "Pal".  Both  look  very  good. 

Although  Pflueger  has  been  noted  for  years  for 
high  quality  fishing  reels,  not  until  this  season  have 
they  ventured  into  the  rod  manufacture  depart- 
ment. Both  tubular  and  solid  glass  casting  models 
in  lengths  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  are  available  from 
Pflueger  this  year.  One  of  their  outstanding  features 
is  the  "Quick-lock"  reel  seat  which  is  one  of  the 
best  designs  I  know  of. 

Two  good-looking  hollow  glass  casting  rods,  one 
a  6yi  footer  (ferruled  2  piece  tip)  the  other  a  one 


piece  6  footer,  head  South  Bend  Tackle  Company's 
full  line  of  equipment  for  '56.  Both  rods  are  de- 
signed for  casting  with  monofilament  line.  The  6}4 
foot  rod  is  brand  new  for  '56  and  should  have 
plenty  of  responsive  tip  action  to  handle  the  popular 
ultra-light  to  half-ounce  lures. 

Wright  and  McGill,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  also 
respond  to  this  increasing  demand  for  a  light,  long, 
casting  stick  by  supplying,  among  others,  their 
solid  glass  "Favorite"  in  6  foot  and  Qyk  foot  models. 
They  mention  that  these  rods — both  jointed,  and 
equipped  with  spinning  guides — have  new  reel 
seats,  which  should  improve  them  vastly.  If  you 
like  the  feel  and  power  of  solid  glass,  these  are 
worth  looking  into. 

Almost  everyone  is  interested  in  new  fishing  tackle. 
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Casting  reels  during  the  last  few  years  have 
caused  about  as  much  excitement  as  a  dollar  bet 
in  a  Las  Vagas  poker  game.  But  this  year  their 
stock  will  rise  considerably.  Many  of  the  old  stand- 
bys  originally  built  for  heavier  braided  lines  have 
been  redesigned  for  monofilament  line.  The  Pflueger 
"Summitt,"  new  for  '56,  exemplifies  this  type.  The 
spool  flange  is  made  to  fit  so  closely  into  the  end 
of  the  Summitt  that  even  a  line  as  thin  as  8  pound 
test  monofilament  cannot  get  behind  the  flange.  The 
"fishable"  line  capacity  is  300  yards  of  8  pound 
test,  down  to  150  yards  of  15  pound  test. 

The  number  of  spinning-principal  casting  reels 
for  1956  is,  to  use  a  slightly  overworked  word, 
"legion."  Zebco  led  the  way  several  years  ago  and 
have  been  followed  by  improved  versions  by  many 
of  the  leading  manufacturers.  The  latest  is  Airex 
Corporation's  new  reel,  the  "Masterkast."  This 
cleanly  designed  reel  can  be  used  with  either  bait 
casting  or  spinning  rods  and  is  fully  ambidextrous, 
for  right  or  left  hand  use.  The  line  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  thumb  while  playing  a  fish.  Even 
with  tiny  spinning  size  lures,  backlashes  are  im- 
possible. For  the  bait  caster  who  wants  conventional 
operation  with  the  advantages  of  spinning,  the 
"Masterkast"  looks  good. 

Casting  lures?  New  ones  by  the  dozen  for  1956. 
The  big  swing  to  little  lures  is  still  swinging.  James 
Heddon's  Sons  offer  a  fascinating  new  lure  destined 
to  change  the  fishing  habits  of  many  an  angler  dur- 
ing the  new  season.  We're  speaking  of  the  "Spinfin". 
Actually  classified  as  a  spinning  lure,  its  3  sizes 
(1/5,  1/4,  and  1/2  ounce)  make  it  versatile  as  a 
spin  or  cast  bait.  Watch  it  go  on  smallmouth  and 
walleye  in  the  deep  reservoirs  this  summer.  Heddon 
also  has  developed  a  new  pattern  for  its  hard-to- 
beat  River  Runts.  Called  the  "Flasher",  it  derives 
its  brilliance  from  a  mirror-like  insert  in  the  trans- 
parent body.  For  all  four  River  Runts  ask  for  the 
RFK-  kit.  " 

While  we're  on  this  type  of  reflective  lure,  let 
us  hasten  to  mention  the  "sleeper  lure"  of  late  1955 
which  will  make  its  mark  again  in  1956.  Designed 
and  built  by  the  Kautzky  Lazy  Ike  Co.  of  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  it's  called  the  Skitter  Ike.  This  plug 
took  everybody  (including  many  a  bragging-size 
sea  tr*out)  by  surprise  and  in  most  coastal  sections 
it  proved  to  be  the  trout  lure  of  last  winter.  De- 
signed for  casting,  trolling  or  medium  spinning,  the 
Skitter  Ike  works  well  in  surf,  river,  or  sound  on 
most  species  that  feed  on  shrimp  and  minnows.  It 
is  equipped  with  good,  strong,  needle  sharp  hooks 
and  comes  in  several  beautiful  finishes.  It  should 
perform  on  walleyes  and  bass  down  deep  too. 
Kautzky  also  put  out  the  Bounce-Ike  last  year  and 
this  bottom  bumping  bait  made  lasting  impressions 


on  many  citizens  of  the  deep  water  reservoirs  from 
Lake  Hickory  to  Hiwassee. 

Let's  hit  only  the  high  spots  in  freshwater  spin- 
ning gear,  new  this  year.  Although  I  haven't  tried 
one,  the  new  Pflueger  "Freespeed"  spinning  reel 
appears  a  good  buy.  If  it  is  anything  like  its  more 
aristocratic  cousin,  the  Pflueger  "Pelican",  you  can 
depend  on  it  for  faithful  service. 


New  lures  for  deep  water  are  featured  for  1956. 


Shakespeare  has  come  up  with  a  newly  designed 
open  face  spinning  reel  called  the  "Wonderspin" 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  enclosed  models  issued 
by  Shakespeare).  One  of  its  outstanding  character- 
istics is  the  absence  of  a  pickup  bail  or  wires.  The 
instant  release  and  retrieve  of  line  is  accomplished 
by  manipulating  the  crank.  Its  operation  should  be 
almost  "automatic".  Ask  for  the  number  1785 
Wonder  Spin. 

The  "Stream  and  Lake"  spinning  reel  issued  by 
Wright  and  McGill  is  new  and  improved  and  con- 
tains several  features  lacking  in  most  other  spin- 
ners. It  has  two  optional  methods  of  casting,  one 
quite  unique.  It  employs  a  "touch  plate"  control; 
by  easy  pressure  of  the  fore  finger  for  release  of 
line  on  the  cast  and  stopping  the  line  when  the 
lure  has  reached  the  target.  You  almost  have  to  use 
it  to  realize  its  efficiency.  Also  the  line  issues  from 
a  control  "bull's  eye"  on  the  cover  which  is  said 
to  eliminate  any  line  slap  or  looping.  The  line  is 
picked  up  automatically  by  a  pick  up  pin  and  no 
bail  is  present.  Don't  let  the  compact  simplicity  of 
the  reel  fool  you;  it  has  all  the  desired  features  and 
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then  some,  of  the  more  complicated  and  bulky 
reels. 

Although  spinning  rods  are  pretty  well  estab- 
lished, a  couple  of  new  ones  that  transcend  most 
anything  we've  seen  grace  this  year's  market.  The 
new  model  "Ambassador"  by  Wright  and  McGill 
is  truly  a  work  of  art  and  exhibits  real  craftsman- 
ship. The  price  tag  is  a  little  higher  than  the 
average,  but  for  quality,  this  'Ambassador"  is  going 
to  be  hard  to  top. 

I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  try  it  out,  but  recently 
I  did  look  over  the  new  South  Bend  number  4769 
hollow  glass  spinning  rod.  Everything  about  it  is 
first  class — including  the  medium-light  action.  It's 
a  beauty  to  hold  and  to  admire  and  should  be  excel- 
lent in  any  spinning  situation.  Again  the  cost 
represents  the  handwork  and  high  quality  materials 
used  in  it. 

The  Airex  Corporation  has  overcome  the  neces- 
sity of  a  bulky  spinning  rod  case  by  coming  up  with 
a  three  piece  rod  called  the  "Kompact-Karry  Rod". 
The  Q1/-!  foot  stick  is  packed  in  a  28"  aluminum 
carry  case.  It  has  a  rubber  butt  cap  in  which  split 
slot  can  be  added  to  change  rod  balance.  The  rod 
has  what  is  described  as  "universal  action". 

Jumping  quickly  to  freshwater  spinning  lures, 
let's  look  at  James  Heddon's  Sons  weedless  "spoon- 
spinner",  called  the  "Wag".  It  combines  the  quali- 
ties of  a  spoon  with  those  of  a  spinner  and  looks 
very  good.  It  weighs  /4  ounce  and  should  glide 
through  weedy  areas  and  snaffle  many  an  over- 
confident bass,  pickerel  and  big  crappie.  I  look  for 
it  to  pay  off  on  bluefish,  too.  Pork  rind  will  make 
it  ever  deadlier.  Heddon  also  comes  out  with  the 
spinning  edition  of  their  famous  "Zara  Spook".  It 
weighs  3/8  ounce  and  can  be  manipulated  pretty 
much  to  suit  yourself.  Surface-feeding  white  bass 
should  greet  it  with  open  mouths. 

One  of  the  most  effective  surface  lures  for  big 
bass  is  the  "injured  minnow"  type  plug.  Wright 
and  McGill  has  designed  a  top  water  floater  with 
a  spinner  propeller  on  its  tail  called  the  Dixie 
Dandy.  Fished  right,  it  can  be  one  of  your  most 
effective  weapons  on  largemouths. 

The  flat  spoon-like  spinning  lure  never- appealed 
to  me  personally  until  I  saw  South  Bend's  "Super 
Duper"  in  action.  That's  all  it  took  to -change  my 
ideas — at  least  about  this  particular  lure.  It  was  so 
good  that  South  Bend  followed  it  up  this  year  with 
the  "Flipit".  It  looks  like  another  winner. 

South  Bend  also  saw  the  need  for  a  deep  running 
lure  that  went  deep  and  stayed  deep,  yet  weighs 
from  1/6  to  1/4  ounce.  The  "Rock  Hopper"  is  the 
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answer.  Made  in  two  sizes,  both  designed  for  spin- 
ning, "burrowing"  action  is  accomplished  by  an 
elongate  nose  scoop,  through  which  runs  the  line. 
Very  unique,  it  should  be  a  killer  on  summer  bass 
and  walleyes. 

If  you  are  interested  in  spinning  lures  in  attrac- 
tive kits,  try  the  Airex  "Change-a-lure"  kit  and 
Pflueger's  new  "Spin-kit." 

The  highlight  of  the  salt  water  tackle  show  this 
year  is  the  Pflueger  "Sea  Star"  saltwater  spinning 
reel.  This  type  of  sea  angling  is  catching  on  rapidly 
and  the  "Sea  Star"  is  a  major  contribution  to  this 
fine  sport. 

Airex  issues  a  rugged  looking  new  spinning  reel, 
the  "Larchmont",  listing  many  exclusive  features. 
Its  new  quadrant  type  brake  should  be  a  welcome 
achievement  in  heavy  duty  spinning. 

Fly-fishing  tackle  is  headlined  for  '56  by  the 
announcement  of  the  new  model  "Ambassador"  fly 
rod  of  tubular  glass  by  Wright  and  McGill.  Designed 
in  a  variety  of  lengths  and  actions,  the  Ambassador 
is  perhaps  the  ultimate  in  fine  tubular  glass  fly 
rods.  Priced  above  most  of  the  average  rods  on  to- 
day's market,  it  represents  quite  an  achievement  in 
the  tradition  of  fine  fly  rods. 

The  newest  edition  of  the  "floating"  fly  line  is 
South  Bend's  Super-Jet  nylon  line.  Aside  from  its 
high  floating  qualities  is  its  amazing  low  price  tag. 
The  new  finish  requires  no  dressing  to  maintain  its 
high  floatation  and  casting  ease.  This  line  also 
brings  the  "bug  tapers"  back  into  the  average 
angler's  price  range. 

We've  missed  dozens  of  excellent  new  angling 
items  in  this  short  trip  through  the  tackle  store,  but 
discover  them  for  yourself  in  an  evening's  reading 
of  the  manufacturers'  catalogs.  Then  pick  out  what 
you  need,  and  get  ready  for  fishing  pleasure. 
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GET  ATTENTION  TOO! 

By  Howard  J.  Doyle 

Council  Forester,  Furniture,  Plywood  and  Veneer  Council 
North  Carolina  Forestry  Association 

Foresters  and  wildlife  technicians  have  many 
interests  in  common.  Both  are  interested  in  grow- 
ing continuous  crops  of  forests  and  wildlife  and 
most  of  the  time  this  takes  place  on  the  same  area. 

The  forests  furnish  food  and  cover  for  the  wild- 
life. The  wildlife  reciprocate  by  helping  establish 
new  forests  and  protecting  existing  forest  stands. 
Nowhere  is  this  relationship  more  apparent  than 
with  game  found  in  hardwood  forests. 

Hardwood  forest  management  received  a  tre- 
mendous boost  recently  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Hardwood  Research  Project.  Initiated  by  the 
Furniture,  Plywood  and  Veneer  Council  of  the 
North  Carolina  Forestry  Association,  this  is  a  co- 
operative project  between  the  Association,  the 
Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  Duke  Power 
Company. 

Essentially  a  research  project  designed  to  de- 
velop better  forest  management  practices  in  Pied- 
mont hardwood  timber  types,  the  program  is  con- 
centrated on  the  lands  of  the  Duke  Power  Company 
along  the  Catawba  River.  However,  provisions  have 
been  made  to  disseminate  the  findings  of  the  project 
to  other  sections  as  soon  as  they  are  definitely 
established. 

To  date,  the  three  cooperating  parties  have  made 
substantial  contributions  to  the  project.  The  Duke 
Power  Company  furnishes  the  land  and  non-techni- 
cal labor.  The  Forest  Service  has  appointed  David 
F.  Olson,  Jr.  to  represent  the  Southeastern  Station. 
He  will  devote  his  full  time  to  research  activities. 
Howard  J.  Doyle,  Council  Forester  for  the  Associa- 
tion, spends  approximately  half  his  time  on  the 
actual  research  work  and  the  other  half  on  a  pro- 
gram of  public  relations  and  education.  Both  Doyle 
and  Olson  live  in  Statesville,  N.  C.  and  share  a  joint 
office  there. 

The  work  of  the  project  is  well  under  way.  Two 
farm  woodlands,  on  Duke  Power  Company  land 
near  Mooresville  and  Chesterfield  respectively,  have 
been  surveyed  and  inventoried.  At  present,  the 
Chesterfield  woodland  is  being  marked  for  its  first 


cutting.  These  two  areas  are  set  up  as  basically 
demonstration  areas  where  the  best  known  forest 
management  methods  may  be  shown.  However, 
they  should  also  furnish  research  data  on  Piedmont 
hardwood  growth,  yield  and  economic  return. 

A  soil-site  study  has  been  started  which  eventual- 
ly should  give  data  essential  in  determining  which 
soil  types  are  best  suited  for  the  planting  and  good 
growth  of  various  tree  species.  The  effect  of  stand 
composition  on  soil  improvement  is  also  being 
studied.  These  two  studies  are  headed  up  out  of 
the  Piedmont  Research  Station,  Union,  S.  C.  but 
much  of  the  data  will  be  supplied  from  this  state. 

Planting  studies  established  this  season  involve 
over  14,000  trees  (or  seed)  of  some  18  different 
species.  Three  arboretums  have  been  established 
and  include  hardwood  trees  from  seven  states.  Tree 
mixtures  are  replicated  on  various  sites.  A  yellow- 
poplar  growing  stock  grading  study  has  been  start- 
ed. While  making  this  study,  a  black  root  rot  was 
found  to  infect  some  40%  of  the  young  trees. 
Measures  are  being  taken  to  avoid  the  reoccurrence 
of  this  disease  in  next  year's  supply  of  seedlings. 

Short  studies  in  utilization  have  proved  very 
interesting  in  showing  the  sources  and  kinds  of 
lumber  used  by  the  furniture  plants  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  amount  that  is  received  mismanufac- 
tured.  Of  the  approximately  350  million  board  feet 
of  domestic  lumber  used  by  the  industry  each  year, 
only  44%  comes  from  North  Carolina.  This  is  one 
of  the  motivating  facts  behind  the  project.  Then 
too,  of  the  lumber  received  locally,  some  10%  is 
mismanufactured  which  means  a  loss  in  time  and 
material  to  everyone  concerned.  Copies  of  these 
studies  may  be  secured  from  the  Statesville  office 
free  of  charge. 

Other  studies  are  planned  to  test  various  methods 
of  forest  management  on  a  pilot-plant  scale,  to  delve 
into  tree  improvement  work  and  to  tie  tree  quality 
(which  is  so  important  in  hardwoods)  in  with  site. 

Good  forestry  and  wildlife  management  go  hand 
in  hand.  Forest  fires  not  only  destroy  the  trees  for 
tomorrow  but  also  the  food,  cover,  nests  and  young 
of  today's  wildlife.  Poor  cutting  practices  deplete 
the  forest  and  rob  the  game  of  their  home  and  food. 
While  small  openings  are  sometimes  desirable  for 
wildlife,  large  areas  left  uncovered  from  the  pro- 
tection of  trees  sometimes  erode  badly  and  contri- 
bute nothing  to  man's  income  or  to  the  game's  wel- 
fare. Thus,  both  the  forester  and  the  wildlife  tech- 
nician are  interested  in  forest  protection,  better 
forest  management  practices  and  the  planting  of 
idle  acres  to  trees. 

In  a  large  measure,  these  are  the  three  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  good  forestry. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Wildlife  Protection  Training  School  Scheduled 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  Institute  of  Government,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  have  scheduled  another  training  school  for  pros- 
pective wildlife  protectors  this  summer.   About  20  trainees,  selected  from 
nearly  300  applicants  will  be  given  three  weeks  of  intensive  training  in 
fish  and  game  law,  law  of  arrest  and  seizure,  wildlife  management,  public 
relations,  first  aid,  and  other  subjects.    The  school  will  be  staffed  by 
personnel  of  the  Institute  of  Government  and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion. 

•k      -k      -k  -k 

State  Outdoor  Writers  Meet  At  Nags  Head 

About  30  members  of  the  N.  C.  Outdoor  Writers  Association  met  at  Hotel 
Carolinian,  Nags  Head  for  their  annual  business  meeting  May  5-6.    Included  on 
the  agenda  was  a  trip  by  Coast  Guard  Duck  to  visit  sand  fence  installations 
put  up  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  near  Corolla,  various  fishing  excursions, 
and  a  business  meeting  at  which  Chester  Davis,   Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinal,  was  elected  President;  Phil  Ellis,  Radio  Station  WPTF,  Raleigh, 
Vice  President;  Rod  Amundson,  Wildlife  Commission,  Raleigh,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer.  Directors  are  Woodrow  Price,  Raleigh  News  and  Obsever  (past  president)  ; 
Bob  Lynch,  Durham  Herald  ;  Bob  Quincy,  Charlotte  News  ;  Lawrence  Wof f ord, 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  and  Major  J.  L  Murphy,  Kill  Devil  Hills.  The 
N.C.O.W.A.  is  dedicated  to  the  conservation  of  North  Carolina's  wildlife 
resources . 

•k     ~k     "k  -k 

N._  C^  Wildlife  Federation  To  Back  Universal  Fishing  License  Law 

Ralph  Daniel,  Durham,  President  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation,  has 
urged  affiliated  wildlife  clubs  to  back  legislation  in  the  1957  General 
Assembly  to  pass  a  universal  fishing  license  law  which  would  require  all 
persons  over  16  years  of  age  to  buy  a  license  to  fish  in  inland  waters  re- 
gardless of  residence.    "Under  present  law  persons  fishing  in  their  county 
of  residence  with  pole  and  line  and  live  bait  are  exempted  from  fishing 
license  requirements,  but  at  the  same  time  may  take  advantage  of  stocked 
public  waters,  free  fishing  access  areas,  farm  pond  management  service,  and 
enforcement  of  laws  which  protect  their  fishing  without  contributing  to  the 
support  of  these  services,"  Daniel  said.    The  proposed  law  would  exempt  land 
owners  and  their  families  fishing  on  their  own  land  from  license  require- 
ments, as  does  present  law. 
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Exploring 

PEA  ISLAND 


Marshes 


Photo  Feature  by  Jack  Dermid 


Pea  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  located  just  south  of 
Oregon  Inlet  along  the  Outer  Banks,  is  famous  as  a  wintering 
ground  for  greater  snow  geese  and  other  waterfowl.  To  attract 
more  species  of  birds  and  to  increase  the  variety  of  foods,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  diked  off  large  areas  of  salt  marsh  to 
create  huge  fresh-water  ponds.  Cattails  and  other  aquatic  plants 
invaded  the  margins  and  shallow  portions  of  the  ponds  to 
produce  ideal  habitat  for  muskrats  and  other  furbearers.  To- 
day, the  marshes  of  Pea  Island  teem  with  life  throughout  the 
year. 

Trudging  ankle  deep  in  mud  and  water,  Commission  biologist 
Ken  Wilson  led  the  way  through  the  cattails  to  a  large  muskrat 
house.  He  commented  on  the  good  repair  of  the  house  as  he 
slid  his  fingers  into  the  structure  and  lifted  the  domed  top.  A 
nestful  of  babies  had  been  expected,  but  a  fat,  old  muskrat  was 
caught  napping.  The  rat  suddenly  came  to  life  and  instead  of 
using  the  plunge  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest  for  an  exit,  it 
charged  through  the  opening  made  by  Wilson.  It  is  hard  to 
say  who  was  startled  the  most,  the  biologist  or  the  rat.  Wilson 
jumped  back  out  of  the  way,  and  the  muskrat  landed  outside 
on  a  mudbar  so  fast  that  it  lost  its  footing  and  turned  several 
somersaults.  Muddy  and  without  dignity,  the  surprised  animal 
regained  its  balance  and  disappeared  in  the  marsh. 

It  was  late  May,  and  Wilson  was  making  a  survey  of  the 
furbearers  of  Pea  Island  for  comparsion  with  surveys  made  in 
other  areas  of  the  State.  He  was  checking  muskrat  houses  for 
the  presence  of  young,  noting  litter  sizes,  and  making  general 
observations  in  the  marsh.  To  Wilson's  trained  eye,  tracks  in 
the  mud  and  sand,  toothmarks  on  vegetation,  scent  posts,  and 
other  animal  signs  are  like  words  on  a  printed  page.  By  read- 
ing signs,  he  learns  about  the  lives  of  the  marsh  dwellers,  their 
relative  numbers,  feeding  habits,  and  predation. 

Wilson's  chief  concern  was  the  muskrat,  for  this  prolific 
rodent  produces  a  lion's  share  of  the  furs  taken  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  it  is  an  animal  that  responds  readily  to  management. 
Research  in  Currituck  county  has  revealed  that  about  five  times 
as  many  muskrats  can  be  trapped  on  diked  marsh  where  water 
levels  are  controlled  than  on  unmanaged  marsh  and  that  rac- 
coons, when  abundant  and  uncontrolled,  limit  production  by 
preying  on  baby  muskrats  in  the  nests.  Since  raccoons  are  lack- 


ing on  Pea  Island,  muskrat  breeding  success  is  of  particular 
significance  and  reveals  important  life  history  information. 

Although  muskrats  are  nocturnal  mammals  and  are  seldom 
seen  during  the  day  in  most  areas,  they  are  so  abundant  and  un- 
afraid on  Pea  Island  that  they  are  active  at  all  hours.  They  can 
be  easily  observed  as  they  feed,  play,  swim,  and  gather  material 
for  their  houses.  During  the  day,  Wilson  and  I  saw  over  50  adult 
muskrats  as  we  wandered  about  searching  for  active  nests. 

But  muskrats  are  not  the  only  interesting  animals  in  the  Pea 
Island  marshes.  Once  we  surprised  a  family  of  nutria  in  an 
opening  in  the  cattails.  The  female  was  larger  than  a  raccoon, 
and  the  three  youngsters  beside  her  were  larger  than  the  largest 
muskrat.  The  giant  aquatic  rodents,  imports  from  South  Amer- 
ica, watched  us  curiously  for  many  moments  before  darting  for 
cover.  As  they  vanished,  a  fourth  youngster  appeared  and  raced 
after  them.  Later,  another  nutria  was  seen  swimming  with  sev- 
eral muskrats,  the  group  resembling  a  battleship  with  a  de- 
stroyer escort. 

A  family  of  black  ducks  was  discovered  along  the  east  shore 
of  the  north  pond.  The  hen  struggled  in  the  water  as  if  she 
had  a  broken  wing  to  lure  us  away  from  the  12  ducklings 
which  swam  in  mass  as  fast  as  their  tiny  feet  would  carry 
them  toward  an  island  300  yards  offshore.  Once  the  ducklings 
were  a  safe  distance  away,  the  hen  rejoined  them.  Since  Pea 
Island  contains  the  only  large  population  of  nesting  gadwall 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  we  were  on  the  lookout  for  nests  of 
that  duck  but  failed  to  find  any.  Several  hundred  gadwall  are 
produced  on  the  refuge  every  year.  We  were  on  the  lookout 
for  otters,  too,  for  their  tracks,  slides,  and  toilets  were  con- 
spicuous. 

A  big  rookery  of  herons  and  egrets  was  located  in  a  myrtle 
grove  along  one  edge  of  the  south  pond,  and  the  adults  were 
seen  feeding  in  the  shallows  and  flying  to  and  from  their  nests. 
Red-winged  blackbirds  rode  waving  cattail  stalks  and  filled  the 
air  with  song  while  swallows  skimmed  low  over  the  water. 
Every  step  in  the  Pea  Island  marshes  revealed  more  glimpses 
of  wildlife.  It  is  a  paradise  worth  many  more  visits. 

Turn  the  page  for  more  photographs. 
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Kneeling:  beside  an  opened  muskrat  nest,  Biologist  Ken  Wilson 
examines  a  handful  of  squirming:  babies  before  returning:  them 
and  closing:  the  opening.  When  the  female  returns,  she  will  re- 
pair the  damaged  house  or  move  her  family  to  another  house. 

When  one  nest  was  opened,  this  young  muskrat,  about  20  days 
old,  scrambled  out.  Others  in  the  house  disappeared  in  the 
plunge  hole.  Muskrats  are  able  to  swim  when  only  two  weeks  old. 


Many  nests  which  were  checked  were  found  empty,  but  showed 
signs  of  occupancy.  This  opened  house  contains  two  cozy  cham- 
bers. The  circular  hole  at  upper  left  is  the  entrance. 

Exploring  Pea  li 

Three  baby  muskrats  in  their  nest.  About  a  week  old,  their  eye  ip 
than  an  ounce,  but  they  will  weigh  about  Z%  pounds  at  maturity  In 
bear  several  litters  each  year,  possibly  as  many  as  five,  and  Wi 
age  of  11  young  per  year. 


A  muskrat  house  along  the  shore  of  Pea  Island's  north  pond. 
The  house  is  constructed  of  marsh  vegetation  and  mud.  En- 
trance to  the  house  is  through  tunnels  beneath  the  marsh. 
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Wilson  studies  animal  signs  to  learn  about  the  activities  of 
marsh  dwellers.  Here  muskrat  trails  converge  on  a  mudflat. 
Note  the  characteristic  tail  drag. 


Marshes  (Cont.) 


a  ;opened.  They  were  practically  naked  at  birth  and  weighed  less 
ril  tters  contain  1  to  7  young  with  4  being  the  average.  Females 
If   in  Currituck  county  indicate  that  each  female  bears  an  aver- 
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No  otters  were  seen  during  the  day's  exploration,  but  the  abun- 
dance of  signs,  such  as  these  tracks,  revealed  their  presence. 


The  sleeping  platform  of  a  nutria  in  dense  cattails.  It  measured 
about  3  feet  wide  and  was  10  inches  above  the  water. 


It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  this  discussion  on  Problems  of  State 
Water  Law  Revision. 

My  first  thought  was  to  present  a  plea  for  con- 
sideration of  the  recreational  aspects  of  water — to 
point  out  that  more  people  engage  in  sport  fishing 
than  in  all  other  sports  combined — that  in  North 
Carolina  the  dollar  value  of  fish  and  game  makes 
wildlife  the  fifth  most  valuable  natural  resource 
crop,  exceeded  only  by  tobacco,  livestock,  cotton, 
and  timber.  I  had  planned  to  quote  figures  to  show 
the  value  of  water  in  the  recreational  aspects  of 
swimming  and  boating  in  addition  to  fishing — and 
thus  prove  that  recreational  use  is  one  of  the  most 
important  classifications  which  could  be  assigned  to 
water  after  the  needs  of  domestic  use  are  satisfied. 

But  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  problem  is 
much  more  fundamental  than  presenting  a  plea  for 
any  one  interest  or  use.  That  is  the  approach  which 
has  been  used  in  the  past  by  the  diverse  interests 
concerned  with  our  water  supplies.  It  has  resulted 
in  the  confused  thinking  we  have  today.  We  need 
to  brush  aside  all  the  selfish  aspects  in  considering 
this  problem,  and  then  reduce  it  to  its  fundamentals. 

Reams  of  paper  have  been  filled  with  the  writ- 
ings of  competent  authorities  expounding  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  two  recognized  systems  of  allo- 
cating our  surface  water  supplies.  The  riparian 
rights  concept  guarantees  each  downstream  user 
that  the  water  he  receives,  and  must  pass  on  to 
his  downstream  neighbor,  shall  be  substantially  un- 
changed in  quantity  and  quality.  The  prior  appro- 
priation concept  simply  means  that  the  person  who 
can  get  control  of  the  water  first  owns  it  and  has 
the  exclusive  use  of  it,  and  may  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost. 

It  is  entirely  understandable  that  the  few  early 
settlers  in  the  well-watered  eastern  states  should 
find  the  old  English  common-law  riparian  rights 
theory  entirely  adequate  for  their  needs.  It  is  equal- 
ly understandable  that  the  early  settlers  in  the  arid 
West  should  claim  what  water  they  could  find  for 
their  own.  In  both  cases  an  increasing  number  of 
uses  for  water  and  an  increasing  human  popula- 
tion have  caused  both  concepts  to  become  inade- 
|     quate  to  meet  our  needs  today. 
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By  J.  H.  Cornell 

Chief,  Fish  Division 

Actually,  as  our  population  has  expanded,  both 
systems  have  been  revised  and  modified  by  court 
decisions.  In  most  western  states  the  prior  appro- 
priation doctrine  has  been  modified  so  that  under 
certain  circumstances  others  than  the  original 
owners  of  the  water  can  acquire  some  right  in  it 
under  a  permit  system.  The  riparian  rights  doctrine 
has  been  modified  so  that  some  practical  use  can  be 
made  of  the  water  by  each  riparian  owner  as  well 
as  by  non-riparian  users.  Although  it  varies  from 
state  to  state,  the  concept  of  "reasonable  use"  has 
been  superimposed  on  the  basic  riparian  rights 
doctrine.  Each  riparian  owner  is  permitted  to  make 
reasonable  use  of  the  water  passing  through  or  be- 
side his  property  so  long  as  it  does  not  materially 
injure  the  legitimate  use  of  downstream  riparian 
owners.  In  each  case  the  changes  have  enabled  the 
existing  doctrines  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  in- 
creasing need  for  water  by  an  increasing  population. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  a  major  effort  is 
being  made  to  sell  the  eastern  states  on  the  idea 
of  changing  from  the  riparian  rights  doctrine  to  the 
appropriation  doctrine.  Because  of  their  past  his- 
tory, the  economy  of  the  eastern  states  is  based  on 
the  riparian  rights  concept,  and  such  a  change  could 
accomplish  nothing  more  than  to  tend  to  destroy 
the  investments  of  the  existing  riparian  owners. 
Their  investments  would  be  destroyed  in  exchange 
for  improving  the  security  of  investment  for  non- 
riparian  enterprises.  If  the  desires  of  selfish  inter- 
ests are  ignored,  it  must  be  realized  that  regardless 
of  the  doctrine  in  effect,  NO  AMOUNT  OF  LEGIS- 
LATION CAN  INCREASE  THE  TOTAL  WATER 
SUPPLY  AVAILABLE! 

Now  let  us  consider  the  water  supply  problems 
in  North  Carolina.  In  various  decisions,  the  North 
Carolina  courts  have  expanded  and  liberalized  the 
doctrine  of  riparian  rights.  A  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  1906  indicates  that  the  riparian  owner  is 
entitled  to  a  "reasonable  use"  of  the  water  flowing 
by  his  premises,  and  that  a  riparian  owner  can 
expect  to  have  the  water  transmitted  to  him  "with- 
out sensible  alteration  in  quality  or  unreasonable 
diminution  in  quantity." 

Unlike  the  prior  appropriation  doctrine,  the 
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This  is  the  text  of  a  speech  made  by  Fish 
Division  Chief  J.  H.  Cornell  at  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
in  March.  In  the  speech,  progress  in  water 
use  legislation  in  North  Carolina  was  re- 
ported. Final  answers  to  our  water  problems 
have  not  been  found,  but  the  people  of  the 
State  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  management  of  a 
vital  resource. 


riparian  rights  doctrine  entails  considerations  of 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  In  North  Carolina,  with 
its  rainfall  approaching  some  fifty  inches  annually, 
quantity  is  not  a  serious  problem.  The  problem  is 
one  of  storage  and  distribution.  In  the  drought 
years  of  1952,  '53,  and  '54,  small-scale  irrigation 
was  practiced  in  tobacco  and  cotton  and  truck-crop 
areas.  The  topography  of  the  State  is  such  that  it 
was  found  to  be  economically  practical  to  impound 
irrigation  water  for  such  purposes  in  small  private 
"farm  ponds."  Today  we  have  well  over  20,000  of 
them. 

Irrigation  water  also  was  pumped  from  streams 
during  this  period.  However,  only  in  occasional  in- 
stances did  it  constitute  an  "unreasonable  diminu- 
tion in  quantity."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
our  rainfall  flows  down  the  rivers  to  the  sea  entire- 
ly unused  by  man,  this  irrigation  was  recognized 
as  a  desirable  use.  It  was  sanctioned  under  a  per- 
mit system  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  riparian 
owners  and  yet  to  insure  the  most  complete  bene- 
ficial use  possible. 

During  this  drought,  many  cities  claimed  that  a 
serious  water  shortage  existed.  Technically,  this 
was  not  true  in  most  cases.  What  actually  happen- 
ed was  that  there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  water 
suitable  for  domestic  use.  The  shortage  was  man- 
made  and  was  a  matter  of  quality  rather  than 
quantity.  As  an  example,  the  capitol  city  of  Raleigh 
pumped  water  into  its  municipal  system  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  twenty  miles,  while  the  heavily 
polluted  Neuse  River  flowed  by  almost  within  the 
city  limits.  The  State  has  an  adequate  supply  of 
water.  Shortages  usually  are  the  result  of  the  mis- 
use to  which  our  surface  waters  have  been  put. 

Until  1951,  the  riparian  rights  doctrine  in  North 
Carolina  had  been  followed  only  so  far  as  quantity 
is  concerned.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  quality 
aspect  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  riparian 
rights  doctrine.  Except  where  there  was  an  im- 
mediate problem  of  domestic  water  supply,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  quality  aspect  was  subject  to  the 
prior  appropriation  doctrine,  for  whoever  chose  to 
pollute  the  water  was  at  liberty  to  do  so  without 
consideration  for  downstream  users.  In  1951  the 
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State  Stream  Sanitation  Committee  was  created  as 
the  State  agency  to  deal  with  water  quality.  Its  as- 
signed responsibility  was  to  "protect  the  water  re- 
quirements for  health,  recreation,  fishing,  agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  animal  life."  The  agency  was 
instructed  to  "establish  and  maintain  a  program, 
adequate  for  present  needs  and  designed  to  care 
for  the  future  needs  of  the  State." 

Its  Board  consists  of  six  appointed  members;  two 
representing  industry,  two  representing  munici- 
palities, and  one  each  representing  agriculture  and 
wildlife.  In  the  process  of  creating  the  Stream  Sani- 
tation Committee,  the  Legislature  made  the  follow- 
ing important  declaration  of  policy:  "It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  State  that  the  water 
resources  of  the  State  shall  be  prudently  utilized  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  people."  This  is  a  consider- 
able departure  from  the  old  riparian  rights  con- 
cept, but  it  is  much  more  practical  and  much  more 
desirable. 

The  defined  duties  of  this  committee  are  to  de- 
velop and  adopt  a  system  of  classification  for  the 
State  waters,  to  classify  the  several  waters  on  the 
basis  of  best  use,  and  to  hold  public  hearings  re- 
garding the  assigned  classifications.  This  program 
is  now  being  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the 
announced  policy.  The  committee  has  the  authority 
to  issue  special  orders  directing  any  person  respon- 
sible for  pollution  to  take  action  to  alleviate  or 
eliminate  it.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  in- 
dustries and  municipalities  as  well  as  individuals. 
The  1955  Legislature  passed  two  Acts  in  this  con- 
nection. One  provided  for  a  reduction  of  taxes  on 
improvements  designed  to  decrease  pollution  from 
industries.  The  other  provided  a  method  of  financ- 
ing waste  and  sewage  disposal  systems  for  munici- 
palities. 

One  striking  example  of  what  this  means  to 


wildlife  is  shown  by  the  Roanoke  River.  This  river, 
since  time  immemorial,  has  been  the  major  spawn- 
ing ground  of  the  striped  bass  in  North  Carolina. 
It  obviously  must  be  classified  as  "fishing  waters." 
This  carries  the  requirement  of  a  minimum  of  4 
ppm  of  oxygen.  Every  industry  and  municipality 
on  the  river  will  be  required  to  treat  its  wastes  so 
that  this  minimum  is  maintained.  The  construction 
of  a  new  hydroelectric  impoundment  on  the  river 
may  be  enjoined  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  will 
not  deplete  the  oxygen  supply  below  the  required 
minimum.  Permissable  waste  disposal  loadings  on 
the  river  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
available  above  the  4  ppm  minimum,  and  will  be 
allocated  to  industries  and  municipalities  on  a  per- 
mit basis. 

North  Carolina  needs  nothing  but  a  little  time 
and  money  to  work  out  its  water  supply  problems. 
We  have  the  necessary  laws.  Quantity  is  not  gen- 
erally a  problem  except  in  critical  areas  during 
critical  periods,  and  we  are  solving  the  quality  as- 
pect in  the  best  interest  of  all  the  people. 

We  might  summarize  the  water  law  situation  in 
North  Carolina  by  pointing  out  that  necessary  ir- 
rigation is  provided  for  by  small  private  impound- 
ments and  by  pumping  from  flowing  streams  under 
a  permit  system,  that  the  public  water  supplies 
are  being  cleaned  up  so  that  man-made  shortages 
will  no  longer  exist,  and  that  the  classification  sys- 
tem of  public  waters  brings  back  the  quality  con- 
cept into  the  riparian  rights  doctrine.  The  quality 
concept  would  be  lost  and  nothing  would  be  gain- 
ed by  embracing  the  appropriation  doctrine.  The 
riparian  rights  doctrine,  as  presently  defined,  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  all  the  people.  Improved  recrea- 
tional and  sport-fishing  benefits  are  important  in- 
cidental dividends  which  the  people  receive  under 
our  riparian  rights  system. 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 
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Examining  trial  awards  are,  left  to  right,  John  Callahan,  Jr.  of 
Lexington,  chairman,  Central  Carolina  Running  Grounds,  Wild- 
life Commissioner  Thurman  Briggs  of  Lexington,  H.  R.  Jones  of 
Greensboro,  president,  Northern  Carolina  Association  of  Beagle 
Clubs,  and  Hubert  Reinhardt  of  Newton,  secretary. 


BEAGLE  TRIALS  HELD  AT 
LEXINGTON  COURSE 

Despite  heavy  rains  and  windy  weather,  the  Spring 
Derby  Winners  Stake  Field  Trials  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Beagle  Clubs  were  held  at  the  newly- 
established  Lexington  course  on  April  6  and  7.  There 
was  a  large  turn-out  of  participants  from  "the  Association's 
11  member  clubs  with  36  beagles  entered  in  the  13-inch 
class  and  33  entered  in  the  15-inch  class. 

Located  five  miles  east  of  town,  the  Lexington  course  is 
composed  of  400  acres  of  rolling  farm  land  which  was 
made  available  for  beagle  trials  by  Wildlife  Commissioner 
Thurman  Briggs.  Food  and  protective  cover  are  excellent 
on  the  area,  and  rabbits  thrive  in  large  numbers. 

Headquarters  for  the  trials  was  the  new  kennel  build- 
ing located  on  the  course.  Completed  in  March  of  this 
year,  the  kennel  was  built  by  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  is  available  to  beagle  clubs  free  of 
charge.  Besides  a  meeting  room  for  beaglers,  the  build- 
ing contains  74  separate  stalls  for  holding  beagles,  each 
being  large  enough  to  accommodate  four  or  more  dogs. 
A  concrete  stand  is  provided  for  judging  and  measuring 
dogs,  along  with  fluorescent  illumination  for  ideal  view- 
ing. Horse  stables  are  located  in  the  rear  of  the  kennel 
building.  .   .  ..  . 

Winners  of  the  13-inch  class  were:  (lj  Cripple  Creek 
Nifty  Lee,  Hal  Huggins,  Hickory;  (2)  Exam's  Briar- 
hopper,  James  Woody,  Burlington.  (3)  Lone  Hickory 
Rusty,  W.  M.  Caudle,  Yadkinville.  (4)  Wood's  Pluto  Pop, 
Max  Wood,  Graham.  (5)  Southard's  Carolina  Sport, 
Dewey  Southard,  Kernersville. 

Winners  of  the  15-inch  class  were:  (1)  Kale's  June 
Nug,  Malvin  Kale,  Catawba.  (2)  Poole's  Emperoro  II, 
W.  R.  Poole,  Mayodan.  (3)  Mitchem's  Wink,  E.  P.  Mit- 
chem,  Charlotte.  (4)  Wood's  Parson,  Max  Wood,  Graham. 
(5)  Woody's  Pete,  James  Woody,  Burlington. 


Built  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  for  the  use  of 
beagle  clubs,  the  new  kennel  building  contains  a  clubhouse,  74 
stalls  for  holding  dogs,  and  a  stable.  A  large  parking  area  sur- 
rounds the  building. 


Many  fine  beagles  were  entered  in  the  competition.  Shown  are 
the  second  series  hounds  in  the  13-inch  class.  Dog  stalls  appear 
in  the  background. 


Club  members  swap  dog  tales  betweefn  heats.  Of  board  and 
batten  construction,  the  modern  kennel  building  was  completed 
in  March,  and  many  future  trials  are  anticipated  for  the  Lex- 
ington course. 
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CONSERVATION  

from  page  5 


PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


to  work  out  a  coordinated  program  with  these 
groups  so  that  the  wildlife  resources  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  all 
groups  of  people;  to  promote  efficient  and  scientific 
management  of  the  wildlife  and  other  natural  re- 
sources; to  protect  and  guard  all  money  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  and  fur 
dealers'  licenses  and  other  wildlife  funds,  and  as- 
sure their  use  for  the  purpose  prescribed  by  law; 
to  see  that  sound  economics  is  practiced  in  the  use 
of  such  funds;  to  sponsor  adequate  wildlife  laws 
and  protect  those  which  now  exist  or  are  hereafter 
enacted;  to  guard  carefully  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation, 
Inc.;  to  prevent  discriminatory  tendencies  from 
entering  therein;  to  oppose  any  tendency,  legisla- 
tive or  otherwise,  designed  to  deprive  a  law-abiding 
citizen  the  right  to  possess,  own,  or  bear  firearms 
in  accord  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
to  prevent  the  pollution  of  now  clean  streams  and 
to  bring  about  the  redemption  of  polluted  streams; 
to  preserve  all  naturalness  possible  in  the  sports  of 
hunting  and  fishing  and  related  activities  and  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  diluted  with  artificiali- 
ties; to  eliminate  and  prevent  any  and  all  tendencies 
on  the  part  of  state  and  federal  governments  to 
establish  discriminatory  hunting  and  fishing  sys- 
tems, or  to  use  game  and  fish  funds  contributed  by 
all  the  hunters  and  fishermen  for  the  benefit  of 
any  particular  group. 


George  B.  Beamer 

Born  in  Surry  County  45  years  ago,  Mr.  George 
B.  Beamer  attended  the  public  schools  of  this  coun- 
ty, and  later  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  where  he 
was  stationed  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  3V&  years. 


Once  composed  of  more  than  100  affiliated  clubs 
and  15,000  members,  the  Federation  now  has  only 
40  active  clubs  and  5,000  members.  One  of  the  prime 
objectives  of  its  organization  was  the  creation  of 
a  separate  organization  of  state  government  to 
administer  hunting  and  fishing  license  funds  and 
put  wildlife  management  on  a  sound  and  practical 
basis.  This  objective  has  been  accomplished.  Never- 
theless, the  Federation  still  has  the  responsibility 
of  safeguarding  a  sound  wildlife  management  pro- 
gram and  making  sure  that  it  continues  in  the 
future. 

Perhaps  there  is  an  organized  wildlife  club  in 
your  community.  If  you  do  not  already  belong,  I 
urge  you  to  join  it.  Remember  that  it  stands  for 
the  wise  use  of  all  of  our  natural  resources.  If  it  is 
not  living  up  to  the  precepts  on  which  it  was  found- 
ed, a  little  of  your  time  and  effort  will  help  to  put 
it  back  in  the  proper  direction. 

If  there  is  not  an  active  club  in  your  community, 
don't  you — and  others  like  you — believe  that  an 
organization  of  this  type  would  help  make  your 
community  a  better  place  in  which  to  live? 


state  musEum 

PUBUCHTIOnS 

Teachers  and  students  of  natural  history  who 
wish  to  further  their  knowledge  of  specific  sub- 
jects should  be  interested  in  the  list  of  free  publica- 
tions available  on  request  from  the  State  Museum 
in  Raleigh.  These  elementary  information  circulars 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Museum  staff  to  answer 
the  questions  that  are  commonly  asked  them,  and 
are  supplemented  by  an  information  service  that 
answers  inquiries  concerning  other  subjects.  In- 
quiries may  be  made  by  mail,  telephone,  or  in 
person  at  the  Information  Desk  at  the  Museum. 

FREE  INFORMATION  CIRCULARS 


Meteorites — "Pieces  of  Stars" 
North  Carolina  Gold 
North  Carolina  Gem  Stones 
Fossil  Whales  in  Eastern  N.  C. 
Mammoth  and  Mastedon  Fossils 
Native  Poisonous  Plants 
Important  Honey  Plants  in  N.  C. 
Insects  and  Entomology 
Raising  Earth  Worms 


Some  Common  N.  C.  Birds  for 

November 
Some  Common  Spring  and  Summer 

Birds 

Bird  Feeding  Stations 
Bird  Feeds  and  Feeding 
How  to  Make  a  Bird  Calendar 
Bird  Refuges 
Bird  Banding 
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After  serving  3  years  with  the  Surry  County  Sher- 
iff's Department,  Mr.  Beamer  resigned  to  accept 
employment  with  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  as  the  Surry  County  Wildlife 
Protector  in  1950.  He  held  this  position  until  August 
1,  1953,  at  which  time  he  was  promoted  to  his 
present  position  of  Wildlife  Patrolman  in  District 
7.  Mr.  Beamer  has  attended  two  of  the  Wildlife 
Protectors'  Training  Schools,  conducted  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Government  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill. 

In  1934,  Mr.  Beamer  married  the  former  Alpha 
Heath  Nuckalls  of  Galax,  Virginia,  and  they  now 
have  three  sons.  A  member  of  the  Missionary  Bap- 
tist Church,  Mr.  Beamer  is  pastmaster  of  the  Round 
Peak  Masonic  Lodge  #616,  and  is  past  president 
of  the  Beulah  Ruritan  Club.  He  is  also  a  charter 
member  of  the  Lowgap  Wildlife  Club,  which  he 
helped  to  organize. 

Mr.  Beamer  takes  a  great  interest  in  community 
activities,  and  his  courteous  and  respectful  enforce- 
ment of  the  game  and  fish  laws  has  won  him  many 
friends  throughout  his  district. 

FTS  THE  LAW! 

Question:  Does  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  have 
an  agreement  for  the  reciprocal  honoring  of 
valid  fishing  licenses  and  nonresident  permits 
issued  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  as  authority  for  fishing  in  certain 
parts  of  the  John  H.  Kerr  Reservoir? 


Answer:  State  resident  fishing  permits  and  State 
nonresident  fishing  licenses  and  State  non- 
resident fishing  permits  legally  obtained  from 
the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  or  from  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  or  the  duly  authorized 
representatives  of  either  shall  be  honored  and 
accepted  as  legal  authority  to  fish  only  by 
means  of  rod  and  reel,  or  hook  and  line,  or  by 
casting,  in  the  areas  included  within  that  por- 
tion of  the  John  H.  Kerr  Reservoir  lying  in 
and  between  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  MARCH 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for  the 
month  of  March,  1956. 


Persons  checked   27,614 

Total  prosecutions    306 

Total  convictions    283 

Cases  not  guilty    15 

Cases  nol  prossed    8 

Cases  where  no  fine  levied    38 

Cases  where  fine  levied  and  suspended   Ill 

Total  fines  collected  $1,255.00 

Total  costs  collected   $2,134.91 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or 
costs  collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  or  its  personnel. 


The  Black  Widow  Spider  in  N.  C.        Making  a  Bird  Skin 
Aquaria  and  Terraria  The  Cardinal — Our  State  Bird 

Archaeology  in  North  Carolina  Oppossum — Pouched  Mammals 

Carolina  Frogs  and  Toads  Bats — Flying  Mammals 
Getting  Rid  of  Snake  Pests  The  White-Tail  Deer— Game  & 

Some  Common  Harmless  Snakes  Trophy 
of  N.  C. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Poisonous  Snakes  of  Eastern  U.S.,  with  First  Aid 

Guide,  (well  illustrated.) — lOjzf 
Common  Forest  Trees  of  North  Carolina.  87  pp, 

illustrated. — 100 

(The  Tree  booklet  is  handled  for  the  State  Forester.  Teachers  may  get  one 
copy  free  by  writing  him  direct.) 

For  loan  to  responsible  schools  and  club  groups 
within  the  State  the  Museum  has  sets  of  color 
slides,  2x2",  and  film  strips,  which  require  the  use 
of  a  strip  attachment  for  the  projector.  Projectors 
for  2x2"  slides  are  available  almost  everywhere. 

SLIDE  SETS 

Birds  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  100  slides  (2  sets). 
Native  Plants  and  Wildflowers,  100  slides. 

Poisonous  Snakes,  with  some  other  reptiles  and  amphibians,  40  slides. 

FILM  STRIPS,  WITH  EXPLANATORY  TEXT 

Basic  Bird  Study,  including  "Bird  Nests,"  "Structure  of  Birds,"  "Adapta- 
tions of  Birds,"  "Migration  of  Birds,"  "How  Birds  Serve  Man,"  and  "Help- 
ing the  Birds." 

American  Birds,  including  identity  and  habitats,  in  color,  4  strips. 


American  Wildflowers,  including  identity  and  habitats,  in  color,  4  strips. 
Our  Earth,  including  "Our  Earth  Came  to  Be,"  "Our  Earth  is  Changing," 
"How  Rocks  are  Formed,"  "The  Story  Written  in  the  Rocks,"  and  "The 
Soil." 

The  color  slides  and  bird  and  flower  film  strips 
are  suitable  for  both  elementary  and  high  school 
classes,  while  Our  Earth  is  best  suited  for  the 
higher  grades  and  college  groups  in  connection 
with  geology  and  physical  geography.  The  slides 
on  birds  can  be  arranged  to  fit  particular  needs  in 
such  groups  as  "Water  Birds",  or  "Birds  of  Prey", 
"Common  Summer  Birds",  "Winter  Birds".  Film 
strips  require  from  10  to  15  minutes  for  showing. 
Requests  for  loan  of  slides  and  film  strips  should 
be  sent  some  time  in  advance  to  the  State  Museum. 
Raleigh. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


June  is  the  month  for  kids.  School  is  out  and  the 
grass  feels  soft  and  cool  on  bare  feet  yet  tender 
from  winter's  confinement  in  shoes.  There  are 
bream  to  be  caught  in  the  branch,  and  when  they 
are  not  biting  one  can  always  lie  on  the  grass  and 
watch  white  clouds  sail  across  the  sky.  Above  them 
the  vapor  trails  of  jets  so  high  they  can't  be  heard. 
Below  them  buzzards  sailing  on  silent  wings,  and 
among  the  trees  hundreds  of  birds  nesting  and  sing- 
ing with  the  joy  of  living.  In  the  grass  crickets  chirp 
and  ants  are  busy  at  the  work  ants  always  seem  to 
be  doing  in  June. 

June  is  a  month  for  oldsters  too — if  they  take 
time  to  go  out  to  a  quiet  spot  to  see  the  things  and 
enjoy  the  sounds  children  do.  Those  who  do  this 
stay  younger  longer  .  .  . 

^  % 

Now  for  the  mail;  first  letter  is  about  duck  blinds: 
"Dear  Sir: 

"Being  a  "Tarheel  born"  my  subscription  to  WILDLIFE  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  helps  to  keep  me  in  touch  with  the 
goings  on  in  the  Old  North  State.  I  manage  to  get  down  each 
winter  for  a  few  weeks,  during  which  time,  with  a  lot  of  perse- 
verance and  a  little  luck,  I  manage  a  goose  or  two  and  an  oc- 
casional duck  pot  pie. 

"I  would  like  your  expert  opinion  regarding  the  legal  type 
of  duck  blind  which  may  be  used  in  the  state.  In  the  Pamlico 
River  section  of  the  state,  where  I  usually  go  hunting,  the  usual 
off-shore  blind  is  a  stake  affair,  supporting  a  platform  enclosure 
a  few  feet  above  the  water.  Would  an  off-shore  blind,  consisting 
of  an  iron  casing  (such  as  an  old  drum)  set  on  the  bottom  and 
supported  by  suitable  stakes  or  pipe,  to  keep  it  from  falling 
over,  be  in  violation  of  the  law? 

"I  made  such  a  rig  years  ago,  during  the  days  of  battery  shoot- 
ing, but  never  got  around  to  actually  using  it.  It  was  put  out 
late  one  afternoon;  knocked  down  during  the  night  when  a 
storm  broke,  and  given  up  for  lost  then  and  there.  It  was  far 
less  conspicuous  than  a  stake  blind  and  I  still  believe  would 
possibly  contribute  to  bagging  the  limit  now  and  then. 

"As  to  battery  shooting;  no  one  should  complain  of  its  pass- 
ing. It  was  often  the  means  of  unnecessary  slaughter;  always 
hard  work  putting  out  and  taking  in,  and  certainly  no  man,  in 


his  right  mind,  would  use  one  today,  even  if  the  law  permitted 
them. 

"May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  you  on  your 
timely  Editorial  in  the  April  issue  titled  "The  Will  of  The 
People."  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  passing  it  along  to  our  local 
Fishing  and  Hunting  column  editor. 

"I  shall  appreciate  an  expression  from  you  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, at  your  convenience. 

Very  truly  yours, 
John  T.  Spain 

Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y." 

From  Mr.  Spain's  description,  this  device  comes 
so  close  to  being  a  sinkbox  that  it  would  probably 
be  ruled  illegal,  even  though  it's  construction  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary  sinkbox.  We 
recommend  checking  with  federal  authorities  for  a 
definite  answer. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  been  reading  your  magazine  for  several  years.  I 
think  it  is  worth  many  times  the  price. 

"Please  allow  me  to  comment  on  Mr.  G.  T.  Youngblood's 
letter  (Charlotte,  N.  C.)  regarding  ownership  of  a  Duck  blind. 
When  a  person  or  persons  build  a  Duck  blind  in  early  fall, 
whether  it  is  on  the  ground,  over  the  water,  or  swinging  to  a 
limb,  in  my  opinion  it  would  belong  to  the  builder.  A  sports- 
man would  not  use  this  blind  without  permission,  or  reasonably 
sure  the  owners  were  not  going  to  use  it. 

"My  friend  and  I  experienced  having  to  ask  intruders  out  of 
our  blind  on  several  occasions  in  the  past  two  hunting  seasons. 
We  spent  about  two  days  building  the  original  blind  and  about 
5  days  repairing  damages  done  by  intruders.  From  the  evidence 
of  empty  whiskey  bottles  and  notes  written  on  the  walls,  they 
showed  no  appreciation  nor  sportsmanship  for  the  blind.  May 
I  add  that  after  they  left  the  blind,  they  rode  around  the  blind 
in  their  boat  to  keep  duck  from  coming  in  to  our  decoys. 

"A  sportsman  would  not  start  out  hunting  without  a  gun, 
so  let  him  get  out  and  build  himself  a  blind  if  he  wishes  to 
duck  hunt! 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  Story 

Mt.  Gilead,  N.  C." 

Got  another  backlash,  this  one  pointed  out  by 
Bill  Joyner,  Rocky  Mount  sportsman  and  photo- 
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grapher.  Has  to  do  with  the  question  of  Wallace 
Cates,  Burlington,  regarding  the  Sunday  shooting 
of  varmints.  We  said  that  N.  C.  law  prohibits  hav- 
ing a  gun  off  premises  on  Sunday.  The  off  premises 
law  was  in  effect  until  1945  when  it  was  revised. 
There  were  two  sections  to  this  particular  matter. 
One  made  it  illegal  to  have  a  gun  off  premises  on 
Sunday,  and  the  other  prohibited  Sunday  hunting. 
The  law  (G.S.  103-2)  now  reads:  "If  any  person 
shall,  except  in  the  defense  of  his  property,  hunt 
on  Sunday,  having  with  him  a  shotgun,  rifle,  or 
pistol,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pay 
a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  or  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  thirty  days." 

The  revision  was  undoubtedly  made  to  permit 
such  Sunday  shooting  activities  as  trap  and  skeet 
shooting. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"The  letter  of  Mr.  John  G.  Snelling  of  Asheville,  published 
in  the  April  issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
is  most  interesting  to  me  for  I,  too,  have  seen  the  Ivory-billed 
woodpecker  in  Henderson  County. 

"On  two  occasions — once  just  a  year  ago  when  I  saw  an 
Ivory-bill  and  two  or  three  years  previous  to  that  when  Miss 
May  Hairston,  who  shares  a  home  with  me  in  the  woods  on 
Wolf  Mountain,  saw  one — the  sightings  were  reported  to  the 
Audubon  Society.  Both  times  Mr.  Alexander  Sprunt,  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  replied  courteously  but  firmly  that  we 
were  mistaken;  the  bird  we  had  seen  must  have  been  a  pileated 
woodpecker.  The  facts  that  one  bird  seen  had  an  entirely  black 
head  and  crest,  that  one  showed  a  broad  band  of  white  on  the 
rear  edge  of  the  wing  in  flight  and  that  we  were  both  quite 
familiar  with  the  Pileated — these  facts  were  ignored. 

"Recendy,  on  March  23, 1  saw  one  of  these  giant  woodpeckers 
fly  across  my  yard  in  undulating  flight  (The  flight  of  the  Pil- 
eated, I  understand,  is  direct.)  But  there  seemed  no  point  in 
reporting  another  sighting  of  the  Ivory-bill. 

"However,  now  that  the  presence  of  Ivory-bills  is  again  re- 
ported from  Henderson  County  from  an  entirely  different 
source,  perhaps  the  Wildlife  Commission  or  the  Audubon  So- 


Ain't  no  catamount 
last  year. 


Pa  just  found  that  bear  trap  we  lost 


ciety  will  consider  the  possibility  that  the  Ivory-bill  has  been 
able  to  find  food  and  protection  in  the  woods  of  our  North 
Carolina  mountains. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Miss  Minna  Robertson 
Hendersonville,  N.  C." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  recent  reports 
of  ivory-billed  woodpeckers  in  the  Tar  Heel  State. 
Bill  Shires,  Raleigh  United  Pressman,  got  a  wire 
from  the  Neiv  York  Times  wanting  to  know  if  ob- 
servations had  been  verified.  To  date,  they  haven't 
but  investigations  are  going  on. 


STRAY  DOCS  AND  CATS  DESTROY  WILDLIFE 


TOO  CUTE  TO  KILL  JUST  \ 

LEAVE  HIM  OUT  IN  THE  COUNTRY/. 


NO  GAME  LEFT  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
STRAY  DOGS  HAVE  KILLED  IT  ALL} 
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Earl  McCoy,  Pender  County  youth,  might  not  have  been  too 
fond  of  the  idea  that  a  game  warden  was  hanging  around  while 
he  and  some  friends  were  attempting  to  pull  the  seine  Wed- 
nesday night,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Warden  making  possible 
his  escape  from  death  before  the  night  was  over. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Pender  County  Wildlife  and  Game  Pro- 
tector Robert  Wiles,  was  near  the  spot  where  McCoy  and  six 
friends  were  fishing,  he  was  able  to  save  the  20-year-old  boy 
from  drowning. 

On  Wednesday  night  around  11:30  Wiles  was  on  duty  near 
Sanderson's  Seine  Hole  when  he  spotted  a  boat  load  of  boys 
attempting  to  pull  the  seine.  While  watching  the  fishermen  from 
a  distance,  he  saw  one  of  them  slip  from  the  boat  into  the 
river.  Those  in  the  boat  began  screaming,  and  when  McCoy  did 
not  swim  to  safety,  nor  did  any  of  his  friends  jump  in  to 
rescue  him,  the  lawman  assumed  none  of  them  could  swim  and 
immediately  dived  into  the  river  to  help  the  boy. 

When  he  found  McCoy,  his  body  was  lying  on  the  bottom 
of  the  North  East-Cape  Fear  River  in  approximately  twelve 
feet  of  water.  Pulling  the  unconscious  boy  to  shore,  he  gave 
McCoy  artificial  respiration  for  some  few  minutes  before  he  re- 
gained consciousness.  McCoy  had  been  under  water  for  ap- 
proximately 3  or  4  minutes  when  Wiles  reached  him. 

It  was  later  learned  that  none  of  the  boys,  all  of  whom  were 
in  their  late  teens  or  early  twenties,  could  swim. 

The  brave  Pender  County  game  warden  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  heroic  deed,  earning  for  himself  not  only  the  reputation 
for  protector  of  wildlife  but  of  human  life  as  well. 

At  the  time  the  accident  occurred  the  boys  had  not  gotten 
any  fish.  No  law  had  been  broken,  therefore  no  arrests  were 
necessary  .  .  .  but  a  life  was  saved. 

— from  Mrs.  Beulah  Giddens,  Burgaw 


Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 


NATION'S  WATER  REQUIREMENTS  CITED 

That  national  welfare  demands  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  supplies  of  useable  water  is  shown 
clearly  in  the  following  article  from  the  March,  1956, 
issue  of  SOIL  CONSERVATION,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  reports: 

"Would  you  believe  that  every  cutting  of  alfalfa 
requires  about  326,000  gallons  of  water  per  acre 
to  grow  it?  Or  that  an  acre  of  cotton  needs  800,000 
gallons  of  water  to  mature  one  annual  crop? 

"In  other  ways,  too,  our  consumption  of  water 
is  staggering:  A  large  paper  mill  requires  50  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  per  day — more  than  enough  to 
supply  the  day's  personal  needs  for  a  city  of  half 
a  million.  It  takes  from  600  to  1,000  times  as  much 
water  as  coal  to  operate  a  steam  power  generating 
plant.  It  takes  18  barrels  of  water  to  produce  a  bar- 
rel of  oil,  25  gallons  of  water  to  produce  a  gallon 
of  aviation  gas,  250  tons  of  water  to  make  a  ton  of 
steel  or  a  ton  of  sulfate  wood  pulp.  It  takes  42  gal- 
lons of  water  to  produce  a  pound  of  rubber,  and 
1,000  gallons  of  water  are  required  to  produce  a 
pound  of  rayon.  Finally,  in  the  United  States  the 
average  use  of  water  per  citizen — for  industrial, 
personal,  and  other  needs — is  about  1,300  gallons 
daily- — and  the  total  is  rising  all  the  time. 

"Such  facts  show  why  farmers  and  urbanites 
alike  are  interested  in  protecting  water  resources 
and  using  water  efficiently." 


Fawns  Belong  In  The  Woods 

Every  year  a  number  of  fawns  are  taken  from  the  woodlands  of 
North  Carolina  by  misguided  people  who  believe  they  are  sav- 
ing the  youngsters  from  starvation  and  other  perils.  They 
should  have  been  left  in  the  woods,  for  hidden  fawns  have  not 
been  deserted  by  their  mothers.  Does  normally  hide  their 
tottering  newborn  in  a  secluded  bed  while  they  are  away  seek- 
ing food  and  water.  It  is  not  only  wrong  to  kidnap  a  fawn  and 
subject  it  to  the  world  of  man,  but  it  is  a  game-law  violation. 

The  picture  at  left  is  one  of  freedom — a  wild  fawn  in  the  out- 
of-doors — while  the  picture  below  is  one  of  tragedy.  This  young 
buck  perished  soon  after  it  was  taken  from  the  woods  by  well- 
meaning,  but  misguided  persons. 
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New  Look  For  Fish  Biologists 


Fish  biologists  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission are  going  underwater  this  summer  to  in- 
vestigate the  private  lives  of  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Bluegill, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  deep.  Diving  equip- 
ment has  been  recently  acquired  by  the  Fish  Divi- 
sion, and  biologists  are  busy  learning  how  to  use  it. 
Why  go  underwater?  Heretofore,  observations  of 
fish  in  their  natural  habitats  have  been  very  limited, 
and  many  life  history  facts  have  had  to  be  surmised 
or  pieced  together  from  fragments  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  Now,  with  the  development  of  the  Aqua 
Lung,  biologists  can  practically  become  fish  them- 
selves and  remain  underwater  for  long  intervals. 
They  can  sit  quietly  on  the  bottom  of  a  lake  or 
stream  and  watch  the  movements  of  fish  as  they  go 
about  their  everyday  lives,  observe  their  feeding 
and  spawning  habits,  and  perhaps  gather  bits  of 
valuable  information  that  is  new  to  science.  Biolo- 
gists can  watch  the  reactions  of  fish  to  nets,  seines, 


and  traps.  They  can  ob- 
serve the  effects  to  fish 
of  the  various  chemical 
poisons  that  are  used  to 
control  rough  fish  popu- 
lations. Underwater  hab- 
itats can  be  examined  in 
an  effort  to  determine 
why  certain  bodies  of 
water  produce  better 
fishing  than  others.  How  close  does  a  lure  have  to 
be  tossed  before  it  is  smashed  by  a  lunker?  Why 
do  fish  sometimes  turn  up  their  noses  at  every- 
thing the  angler  offers?  Where  do  fish  live  in  a 
stream  or  lake?  Where  do  they  congregate  and 
why?  How  deep?  Perhaps  these  questions  and 
many  more  will  be  answered  as  the  result  of  under- 
water studies.  The  answers  will  be  useful  to  fisher- 
men as  well  as  to  biologists. 


Below:  Fish  Division  personnel  are  shown  at  a  practice  session  with  Aqua  Lungs  at  the  State  College  pool,  left  to  right,  Edward 
Bradley,  Wildlife  Protector  Robert  Wright,  ex-navy  diver  who  is  serving  as  instructor,  Harold  Stiller,  Buford  Tatum,  and  Duane  Raver. 


Know  Your  Game  Fish 

The  Bass 


Smallmouf h  Bass 


LIFE  OF  RILEY 

Barefoot  boys  and  lizards  are  two  important  in- 
gredients of  summertime.  Both  enjoy  basking  in 
the  sun  and  both  are  artists  at  avoiding  work.  But 
the  lizards  are  the  champions  at  lazy  living.  In  fact, 
they  keep  banker's  hours  in  taking  it  easy.  Lizards 
sleep  late  in  the  morning,  seldom  becoming  really 
active  until  mid-morning,  take  a  siesta  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  make  an  afternoon  appearance,  and 
then  retire  early.  On  cool,  cloudy  days,  when  fence- 
posts  are  too  chilly  for  comfort,  they  are  likely  to 
sleep  around  the  clock.  And  what  lizard  would 
think  of  facing  the  icy  gusts  of  winter? 

When  Mother  Nature  was  proportioning  out 
lizards  to  the  various  states,  North  Carolina  was 
given  a  meager  allotment.  Only  9  different  species 
are  found  in  the  entire  State  as  compared  to  the  51 
forms  which  live  in  California.  But  Tar  Heels  should 
not  feel  neglected,  for  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire  did  not  receive  a  single  lizard. 

The  fence  lizard,  pictured  above,  is  perhaps  North 
Carolina's  most  common  species  and  one  easily 
recognized  by  its  grayish  coloration  and  rough 
scales.  Females  are  distinguished  by  dark,  irregular 
bars  across  their  backs  and  plain  undersides.,  while 
males  sport  blue  throats  with  the  color  continuing 
down  each  side  of  their  abdomens.  The  species 
attains  a  length  of  about  six  inches  and  is  found 
throughout  the  State  up  to  elevations  of  about  ;5,0U0 
feet. 

Fence  lizards,  like  all  Tar  Heel  lizards,  feed  large- 
ly on  insects  and  are  completely  harmless.  They  are 
not  difficult  to  catch  and  make  fascinating  pets  for 
young  naturalists. 
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One  of  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of  writing  ever  composed  on 
the  subject  of  the  ownership  of  game  comes  as  a  result  of  a  civil 
suit  in  Richmond  County.  The  court  case  involved  the  construc- 
tion of  a  small  pond  that  attracted  numbers  of  wild  Canada 
geese  and  damage  allegedly  done  by  these  geese  to  crops  in  an 
adjoining  area.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury  that  heard  the  case, 
the  Honorable  F.  Donald  Phillips,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
presented  the  following.  His  review  of  the  evidence  in  the  case 
has  been  omitted  since  the  purpose  here  is  to  present  the 
history  of  the  ownership  of  game.  ( — Ed.) 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  dealing  in 
this  case  with  a  novel  situation.  You  are  dealing 
with  birds  which  are  deemed  and  considered  to  be 
migratory  wild  fowl.  Therefore,  the  court  will  give 
you  certain  rules  of  law  which  deal  with  game  and 
its  ownership  and  the  right  to  take,  control  and 
propagate  it. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  court  will  give 
to  you  certain  rules,  regulations  and  history  of 
wildlife  in  this  country,  because  we  are  dealing 
with  wild  migratory  game  in  this  case,  to  wit,  wild 
Canadian  geese. 

The  word  "Game"  means  birds  and  beasts  of  a 
wild  nature  obtained  by  fowling  and  hunting  and 
does  not  include  domesticated  animals  and  birds. 
And  in  general  words,  any  other  kind  of  wild  ani- 
mals, wild  fowl  or  birds  whatsoever,  that  have  not 


By  Judge  F.  Donald  Phillips 

Resident  Judge,  13th  Judicial  District 

and 

Carlisle  Higgins 

Associate  Justice, 
N.  C.  Supreme  Court 


been  domesticated  or  reduced  to 
private  ownership. 

From  the  earliest  traditions 
the  right  to  reduce  animals  and 
birds  ferae  naturae  to  possession 
has  been  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  law-giving  power  of  a  na- 
tion. This  was  recognized  by 
the  law  of  the  Athenians,  and 
by  the  Roman  laws,  and  later 
by  the  laws  of  France  and  the 
English  Common  Law  as  well 
as  by  all  other  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 


The  code  Napoleon,  referring 
to  game,  declared,  "There  are 
things  which  belong  to  no  one 
and  the  use  of  which  is  common  to  all.  Police  regula- 
tions decide  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be 
enjoyed.  The  faculty  of  hunting  and  fishing  is  also 
recognized  by  special  laws."  Like  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  property  in 
game  rests  has  led  to  similar  history  and  identical 
results  in  the  Common  Law  of  Germany,  in  the 
Law  of  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  indeed,  it  may  be 
safely  said  in  the  law  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
Blackstone,  the  great  English  Commentator,  speak- 
ing of  game  says,  "There  still  remains  another 
species  of  prerogative  property,  founded  upon  e 
very  different  principle  from  any  that  have  beer 
mentioned  before;  the  property  of  such  animals 
ferae  naturae,  as  are  known  by  the  denominatior 
of  game,  with  the  right  of  pursuing,  taking  and  de 
stroying  them;  which  is  vested  in  the  King  alone 
and  from  him  derived  to  such  of  his  subjects  as 
have  received  the  grants  of  a  chase,  a  park,  a  free 
warren  or  free  fishery  ...  In  the  first  place  then 
we  have  already  shown,  and  indeed  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  by  the  law  of  nature  every  man  from 
the  prince  to  the  peasant  has  an  equal  right  ex 
pursuing  and  taking  to  his  own  use  all  sue! 
creatures  as  are  fera  naturae,  and,  therefore,  the 
property  of  nobody,  but  liable  to  be  seized  by  the 
first  occupant,  and  so  it  was  held  by  the  imperia 
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law  even  so  late  as  Justinian's  time — But  it  follows 
from  the  very  end  and  constitution  of  society  that 
this  natural  right  as  well  as  many  others  belonging 
to  a  man  as  an  individual  may  be  restrained  by 
positive  laws  enacted  for  reasons  of  state  or  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  the  community." 

J 1  After  the  Norman  Conquest  and  before  the  Magna 
)j   Charta  of  King  John  it  seems  that  the  ownership 

of  wild  game  in  England  was  vested  in  the  English 
ei  King,  who  claimed  such  ownership  in  his  individual 
hi   capacity  and  as  a  personal  prerogative.  Under  such 

a  system  no  one  could  acquire  ownership  in  or 
ij   title  to  game  except  by  reason  of  special  license  of 

the  King. 

When  the  barons  at  Runnymede  exacted  from 
m  King  John  the  Magna  Charta  in  1215  a  change  seems 
J  to  have  taken  place  in  the  treatment  of  the  owner- 
la  ship  of  animals  ferae  naturae.  Since  then,  it  has 
b  become  established  that  the  King  owns  all  wild 
Is   game,  not  reduced  to  possession,  in  his  sovereign 

0  capacity,   as   distinguished   from   his  individual 

ii  capacity.  It  is  said  that  he  holds  such  property  as 
ca  the  representative  of,  and  in  "Sacred  trust"  for, 
m  the  people.  This  principle  forms  a  part  of  the  com- 
b  mon  or  unwritten  law  and  does  not  rest  upon 
ipe  statutory  enactment. 

The  colonists  who  settled  in  America  carried 
with  them  the  common  law  of  England  which  gov- 
erned their  dealings.  After  the  American  Revolu- 
tion  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  newly 
'.(   independent  colonies  had  a  common  law.  It  was 

1  judicially  decided  that  the  common  law  of  England 
plus  all  English  statutes  prior  to  the  Revolution 
so  far  as  applicable  to  our  conditions  constituted 

'    the  common  law  of  the  various  states. 

fre 

Among  the  principles  of  common  law  accepted 
t 0  as  applicable  to  American  conditions  was  the  prin- 
roj  ciple  in  question.  It  was  accepted  with  this  quali- 
t  fication.  The  State  acquired  the  title  of  the  King, 
W  and  so  it  has  been  held  uniformly  in  this  country, 
tl  1  that  the  wild  game  is  owned  by  the  State  in  its 
;i   sovereign  capacity  in  "Trust"  for  the  people  of 

iii  the  State.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  title  of  the 
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State  was  acquired  by  means  of  the  common  law, 
and  that  no  statute  was  necessary  to  invest  it  with 
the  ownership  of  the  wild  game.  For  this  reason 
it  has  been  deemed  unnecessary  to  examine  the 
statutes  of  the  various  states.  All  statutory  enact- 
ments declaring  that  wild  game  is  the  property  of 
the  State  are  merely  declaratory  of  the  common 
law  upon  which  the  title  of  the  State  rests. 

Since  the  State  owns  the  game  in  its  wild  state 
in  its  sovereign  capacity,  it  follows  that  an  indi- 
vidual cannot  obtain  an  absolute  property  right 
in  such  game  except  upon  such  conditions,  restric- 
tions, and  limitations  as  may  be  permitted  by  the 
State.  The  individual  may  acquire  an  absolute  prop- 
erty right  in  game  only  as  a  matter  of  privilege; 
not,  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  conditions  under 
which  an  individual  may  acquire  property  rights 
in  game  are  matters  within  the  province  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  various  states.  The  Legislatures 
may  impose  such  conditions  as  they  deem  neces- 
sary and  expedient,  so  long  as  they  do  not  con- 
travene any  principle  of  the  Constitution. 

Another  ground  frequently  advanced  to  support 
the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  impose  regulations 
governing  the  hunting  of  wild  game  is  the  police 
power.  Under  the  police  power  a  State  has  power 
to  regulate  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health, 
safety,  morals,  and  welfare. 

When  the  State  has  an  ownership  of  the  wild 
game  within  its  borders,  the  individual  owner  of 
real  estate  has  an  interest  in  the  game  on  his 
premises.  This  interest  is  not  an  absolute  property 
right,  but  is  in  the  nature  of  a  qualified  property 
interest  in  such  game.  No  other  person  has  a  right 
to  go  upon  his  premises,  without  permission,  to 
take  the  game.  Subject  to  the  regulations  imposed 
by  the  State  the  owner  of  the  land  has  the  right 
to  control  the  game  on  his  lands. 

Since  the  ownership  of  game  by  the  State  in  its 
sovereign  capacity  in  "Trust"  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  rests  upon  the  common  law  and  not 
upon  statutes,  an  examination  has  been  made  of 
the  decided  cases  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
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Court,  the  Federal  Courts,  the  appellant  courts  of 
the  forty-eight  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  general  statement  of  the  law  seems  to  be 
as  follows:  It  is  the  ownership  of  the  people  of 
the  state  in  their  collective  sovereign  capacity.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  determined  its  character  in 
language  too  plain  to  be  controverted. 

After  reviewing  the  Roman  Law  in  which  the 
court  find  that  creatures  ferae  naturae  were  con- 
sidered belonging  in  common  to  all  the  citizens  of 
the  state  and  Pothier's  disagreement  under  the 
doctrine  of  natural  law,  and  Blackstone's  assertion 
that  animals  ferae  naturae  are  prerogative  property 
vested  in  the  King  alone,  the  Supreme  Court  defines 
the  property  right  as  being  in  the  people  of  the 
state  in  their  sovereign  capacity  as  follows: 

"Whilst  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  common  property  in  game  rests  have  under- 
gone no  change,  the  development  of  free  institu- 
tions has  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  power  or  control  lodged  in  the  States,  resulting 
from  this  common  ownership,  is  to  be  exercised; 
like  all  other  powers  of  government,  as  a  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  as  a  prerogative 
for  the  advantage  of  the  government,  as  distinct 
from  the  people,  or  for  the  benefit  of  private  in- 
dividuals as  distinguished  from  the  public  good. 
Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  this  power, 
the  State,  as  held  by  this  court  in  Martin  v.  Wad- 
dell,  16  Pet.  410,  represents  its  people,  and  the 
ownership  is  that  of  the  people  in  their  united 
sovereignty." 

The  Common  ownership,  and  its  resulting  respon- 
sibility in  the  State,  is  thus  stated  in  a  well  con- 
sidered opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California: 
"The  Wild  game  within  a  State  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple in  their  collective  sovereign  capacity.  It  is  not 
the  subject  of  private  ownership  except  in  so  far  as 
the  people  may  elect  to  make  it  so;  and  they  may, 
if  they  see  fit,  absolutely  prohibit  the  taking  of  it, 
or  traffic  and  commerce  in  it,  if  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  or  preservation  of  the  public 
good." 

The  same  view  has  been  expressed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Minnesota,  as  follows:  "We  take 
it  to  be  the  correct  doctrine  in  this  country,  that 
the  ownership  of  wild  animals,  so  far  as  they  are 


capable  of  ownership,  is  in  the  State,  not  as  a  pro- 
prietor but  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  people  in 
common." 

Migratory  birds  of  North  America  .  .  .  the  subject 
of  the  treaty — move  in  accordance  with  no  man's 
will  and  in  accordance  with  no  policy  of  the  state 
or  nations.  Their  continued  propagation  depends 
upon  their  seasonal  flights  from  Canada  into  and 
across  the  United  States,  into  Mexico,  and  back 
again.  Their  preservation  is  of  great  importance 
and,  therefore,  a  legitimate  subject  of  governmental 
attention. 

The  settlement  of  practically  every  square  mile 
of  the  States  has  produced  so  many  hunters  that 
the  migratory  flocks  have  met  almost  unrestrained 
slaughter  upon  their  descent  for  food,  rest  and  sea- 
sonal stay.  Local  enforcement  of  local  regulations 
has  proved  tragically  inadequate. 

In  these  circumstances  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  taken  juris- 
diction of  the  subject  matter  through  their  treaty 
making  powers  and,  though  it  is  not  generally 
known,  a  like  convention  has  been  held  by  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  The  Treaty  with  Mexico 
has  now  become  effective. 

The  practical  aspect  of  the  problem  facing  the 
nation's  delegates  in  convention,  was,  of  course,  a 
necessity  for  curtailment  of  hunting,  and  they 
struck  directly  at  this  ancient  privilege.  They  pro- 
hibited hunting  entirely  between  the  10th  of  March 
and  the  1st  of  September  of  every  year.  Then  they 
provided  that  hunting  should,  in  no  case,  be  per- 
mitted for  more  than  three  and  one-half  months 
of  each  year,  leaving  further  restrictions  or  pro- 
hibitions of  hunting  migratory  birds  to  the  nations 
through  such  regulations  as  they  might  decree. 
That  the  purposes  of  the  treaty  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fall,  each  nation  contracted  to  pass  such 
measures  as  would  best  serve  to  aid  their  success- 
ful accomplishment.  More  effective  action  could 
not  well  have  been  taken  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  take  over  the  whole  subject  matter  under 
its  treaty  powers. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Congress 
passed  a  comprehensive  enabling  act  to  effectuate 


the  purposes  of  the  treaty.  This  act  forbade  an  un- 
restrained open  season  for  hunting,  but  provided 
for  a  conditional  season — that  is,  hunting  should 
be  permitted  only  under  certain  restrictions  and 
regulations  pertinent  to  and  tending  toward  the 
realization  of  the  treaty  objectives. 

The  general  subject  of  migratory  birds  entices 
one  into  a  choice  chapter  of  reminiscence.  The  call 
of  brant  and  the  sandhill  crane  from  the  lofty  "V" 
shaped  armadas,  the  natural  navigators  of  the 
stratosphere!  "For  the  people  of  the  village  saw 
the  flock  of  brant  with  wonder." 

The  following  statement  of  the  facts  involved  in  the  case  was 
prepared  by  the  Honorable  Carlisle  Higgins,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  North  Carolina  Supreme  court: 

The  salient  facts  alleged  are:  The  defendant  in 
1949  constructed  upon  his  own  land  an  artificial 
pond  covering  three  and  one-half  acres  within  400 
feet  of  plaintiffs'  lands  which  theretofore  had  never 
suffered  depredations  by  wild  geese.  During  the 
winter  of  1951-1952  the  defendant  placed  lame  wild 
geese  (those  that  cannot  fly)  on  the  pond,  kept  food 
and  bait  on  and  around  the  pond  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  wild  geese,  and  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
coys and  food,  wild  geese  in  large  numbers  immedi- 
ately came  to  the  pond;  and  from  it  as  a  base,  for- 
aged out  upon  the  adjacent  lands  of  the  plaintiffs, 
destroying  their  crops.  The  first  year,  because  of  the 
food  and  decoys  maintained  on  and  around  the 
pond,  approximately  200  wild  geese  spent  the 
winter  there.  For  the  same  reasons  about  1200 
spent  the  succeeding  winter;  and  the  third  winter 
approximately  3,000  stayed  from  October  until 
Spring.  These  wild  geese  feeding  out  from  the  de- 
fendant's pond  as  a  base,  destroyed  plaintiffs' 
crops  in  an  ever-increasing  amount. 

The  plaintiffs  allege  that  the  defendant  knew  it 
is  the  nature  of  wild  geese  to  do  the  things  charged. 
He  knew  they  migrate  from  the  north  in  the  Fall 
months  to  ponds  where  shelter,  food,  and  other 
geese  are  located,  or  lame  geese  kept.  Geese  spend 
the  winter  on  the  pond  and  feed  on  the  surround- 
ing countryside,  particularly  on  cultivated  crops. 
In  the  Spring  they  migrate  north,  raise  young 
geese,  and  return  to  the  same  pond  with  their 
young  and  with  additional  geese  to  spend  the  win- 
ter so  long  as  shelter,  decoys,  and  food  are  pro- 


vided. As  more  and  more  wild  geese  are  attracted, 
they  feed  upon  and  become  more  and  more  de- 
structive to  plaintiffs'  crops,  grown  and  growing 
upon  their  lands.  The  plaintiffs  repeatedly  warned 
the  defendant  of  the  damage  to  their  crops  by  the 
geese  attracted  to  the  pond,  but  the  defendant  only 
laughed  at  and  ridiculed  the  plaintiffs'  complaint 
and  refused  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

The  defendant  argues  that  no  cause  of  action 
arises  because  the  geese  are  wild;  that  the  de- 
fendant does  not  own  them;  that  they  are  in  a 
state  of  nature;  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  what 
they  do;  that  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  build  a  pond 
on  his  own  land  and  that  if  he  feeds  geese  because 
of  his  love  for  wild  things  he  is  within  his  rights; 
that  the  plaintiffs  have  no  right  to  complain,  at 
least  to  complain  in  the  courts. 

The  argument  appears  deceptively  logical  until 
a  few  other  pertinent  facts  are  taken  into  account. 
The  defendant  knew,  according  to  the  allegations 
in  the  complaint,  that  wild  geese  are  attracted 
to  a  pond  where  food  is  placed  and  where  lame 
wild  geese  are  maintained;  that  each  year  they  re- 
turn to  the  same  pond  in  numbers  increasing  in 
geometric  progression  as  long  as  shelter  and  food 
and  decoys  are  provided.  They  feed  out  from  the 
base  which  the  defendant  maintains  and  destroy 
crops,  especially  those  close  at  hand.  At  the  same 
rate  of  increase  7,500  will  be  there  this  year  and 
20,000  next.  If  there  is  no  relief  for  plaintiff  as  of 
the  date  suit  was  brought,  there  will  be  none  next 
year.  Surely  the  arm  of  the  law  is  neither  too  short 
nor  too  weak  to  reach  out  to  the  pond  and  take 
away  the  wild  geese  maintained  as  prisoners  there 
to  attract  their  kind  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

The  plaintiffs  call  to  their  aid  an  ancient  maxim 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  time  when  Latin  was 
the  language  of  the  court:  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum 
non  laedas,  (to  use  your  own  so  that  you  do  not 
injure  another).  The  law  makes  it  a  private  nuis- 
ance when  one  by  an  improper  use  of  his  property 
does  injury  to  the  land,  property,  or  rights  of  an- 
other. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  judgment  predicated  thereon  was  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court.  Andrews  vs.  Andrews, 
243  N.  C.  779. 
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If  I  were  given  my  choice  of  only  one  type  of 
fly  rod  lure  to  use  the  rest  of  my  angling  existence, 
I  would  unhesitatingly  reach  for  the  nymphs. 
Even  the  handicap  of  selecting  one  or  two  patterns 
wouldn't  be  too  discouraging  since  most  fish  aren't 
choosey  when  it  comes  to  nymphs.  Surprised  that 
the  popping  bug  didn't  get  the  nod?  Stop  and 
think  when  these  top-water  tidbits  are  at  their 
best:  early  summer,  during  the  shadowy  evening 
hours  or  first  thing  in  the  morning — and  the  water 
should  be  calm — and  the  fish  near  the  surface.  But 
nymphs:  most  any  time  from  earliest  spring  right 
through  the  summer  and  up  into  the  fall.  Midday 
is  often  more  effective  than  the  early  and  late  hours; 
for  these  reasons,  the  nymph  seems  much  more 
versatile  than  surface  lures.  Fish  love  them. 

Historically,  nymphs  are  probably  as  old  as 
standard  wet  flies,  which  certainly  pre-date  the 
cork-bodied  popping  bugs.  They  have  been  used  for 
centuries  on  trout  and  for  quite  a  long  time  on  pan- 
fish  and  bass.  They  often  are  more  precisely  tied 
than  dry  flies  and  usually  represent  a  specific  im- 
mature aquatic  insect.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
be  strictly  fanciful  and  look  nothing  like  a  fish  ever 
saw  before.  The  ones  most  effective  on  trout,  how- 
ever, are  fabricated  with  an  eye  toward  authenticity 
and  exactness.  The  fly  tyer  may  even  use  a  text  on 
entomology  for  a  guide  in  skillfully  duplicating  an 
underwater  insect.  Therefore,  patterns  of  nymphs 
are  not  as  standarized  as  wet  and  dry  flies,  and  not 
as  numerous.  The  best  way  to  get  good  nymphs  is 
to  make  your  own,  and  unless  you're  after  trout, 
two  or  three  patterns  will  be  plenty. 

Most  commercially  made  wet  flies  and  nymphs 
are  tied  on  heavy  hooks  to  make  them  sink.  The 
sinking  part  is  essential,  of  course,  but  I  like  to 
use  a  light  wire  hook  and  achieve  the  weight  by 
adding  3  or  4  turns  of  lead  wire  around  the  shank. 


So,  start  with  dry  fly  grade  hooks  (turned  up  or 
down  eye)  in  sizes  6  to  12.  We've  described  the 
tying  of  nymphs  before,  but  briefly  here  is  the 
process:  after  the  lead  wire  is  wrapped  on,  and  a 
few  gray  squirrel  tail  hairs  are  tied  on  the  base 
of  the  hook,  twist  onto  the  nylon  tying  thread  a 
few  pinches  of  rabbit  and  muskrat  underfur.  Roll 
the  fur  on  the  thread  between  your  thumb  and  fore- 
finger until  you  have  a  yarn-like  piece  of  thread 
and  fur  about  3  inches  long.  Wrap  this  the  length 
of  the  hook  shank  right  over  the  lead  wire  layer 
and  tie  it  down  securely.  This  gives  the  body  of 
the  nymph  a  very  fuzzy  appearance  and  creates 
life-like  motion  in  the  water.  Tiny  wing  rudiments 
are  made  from  two  or  four  very  small  feathers  from 
the  shoulder  region  of  a  mallard  wing  (or  most  any 
waterfowl  wing).  Tie  these  at  the  head  of  the  hook, 
making  sure  not  to  cover  the  eye  of  the  fly.  Next, 
place  a  few,  very  short,  gray  squirrel  hairs  at  the 
"throat"  of  the  fly  and  secure  these.  Tie  on  the 
head  of  the  fly  and  coat  it  with  two  layers  of  clear 
nail  polish. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  patterns  that  work 
well  on  panfish  and  bass  and  should  fool  trout  too. 
Check  the  insect  books  for  photographs  of  immature 
aquatic  insect;  or  better  yet,  dig  around  in  the  mud 
and  vegetation  of  your  favorite  pond  or  among  the 
rocks  of  a  trout  stream  and  collect  the  live  nymphs 
for  models.  They're  easy  to  tie. 

Okay,  so  you've  got  a  box  full  of  nymphs,  it's 
summer,  and  you  want  to  catch  fish;  now  what? 
Rig  up  your  fly  rod  and  make  sure  your  fly  line  is 
in  good  floating  condition;  this  is  just  as  important 
here  as  in  dry  fly  fishing.  Let's  try  for  bluegills  and 
maybe  a  bass.  With  this  latter  hope  in  mind,  better 
tie  on  a  4-pound  test  leader  rather  than  a  2  pounder. 
A  level  leader  around  IVz  feet  long  will  do,  but  a 
nylon  leader  tapered  from  8-pound  through  6-pound 
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test  down  to  the  last  3  feet  of  4-pound  test  will 
operate  better.  Straighten  the  leader  and  pull  it 
through  a  little  square  of  old  inner  tube  to  remove 
the  kinks.  Tie  on  the  nymph  and  hold  it  under  the 
water  to  soak  it  thoroughly.  A  prepared  "leader- 
sink"  material  helps  put  the  leader  down.  In  the 
meantime,  you  have  selected  a  section  of  the  pond 
from  2V2  to  6  feet  deep  which  can  be  waded,  (boat 
fishing  is  okay  too,  if  you  have  a  good  paddler) .  The 
big  bronze  bluegills  should  be  cruising  over  the 
feeding  grounds  and  probably  are  just  waiting  for 
the  nymph  to  settle  in  front  of  their  noses.  Cast 
easily  toward  the  water  you  believe  to  be  around 
4  feet  deep.  Notice  how  the  little  extra  weight  of 
the  nymph  makes  it  straighten  out  the  leader?  It 
casts  better  than  most  any  other  lure.  Let  it  sink. 
Down  it  goes,  almost  a  foot  a  second.  Watch  the 
section  of  line  where  the  leader  is  attached;  this 
is  your  "float"  or  "bobber"  in  sub-surface  fly  fish- 
ing. The  bluegill  may  suck  in  the  nymph  before 
you  begin  the  retrieve,  so  be  ready  for  the  tiny 
movement  of  the  line  that  telegraphs  the  strike. 
Miss  the  first  one?  Don't  worry;  you're  actually 


Steps  in  making:  a  nymph  are  illustrated  above.  Weight  is 
achieved  by  wrapping  a  light  hook  with  lead  wire.  Then  tie  on 
a  few  squirrel  hairs.  Muskrat  fur  is  twisted  into  the  tying 
thread  which  is  used  to  attach  tiny  waterfowl  feathers  and 
more  squirrel  hair. 

using  a  method  that  requires  more  skill  to  perfect 
than  dry  fly  fishing.  The  retrieve  is  a  couple  of 
inches  at  a  time,  using  the  rod  tip  to  give  the  nymph 
the  twitching  action  of  the  insect  larvae  rising  to 
the  surface  to  begin  it's  life  as  an  adult  flying  in- 


sect. Slowly  now;  take  it  easy.  If  the  fish  are  rising 
at  all,  cast  quickly  to  the  surface  swirls  and  be 
ready  for  an  instant  strike. 

Notice  how  far  down  in  the  bluegill's  throat  the 
nymph  is  lodged?  The  fish  are  either  hungry  or 
mad!  At  any  rate,  they  want  that  fly.  A  handy 
gadget  to  have  ready  is  a  hook  disgorger,  often 
found  on  a  special  "blade"  of  many  pocket  fish 
knives.  If  the  fishing  is  really  fast,  bend  down  the 
barb  of  the  hook  with  pliers;  you  won't  lose  any 
fish  unless  they  get  some  slack  line. 

If  the  four-foot  water  doesn't  produce,  lengthen 
your  cast  and  try  the  deeper  section.  Bounce  the 
nymph  right  along  the  bottom  (you'll  be  glad  you 
tied  up  a  good  supply  of  flies  when  you  begin 
hooking  logs  and  weeds  and  breaking  off  lures). 
Depth  of  water  is  a  very  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining fishing  success.  No  luck  in  the  deep  water? 
Move  cautiously  into  the  shallows — one  to  two  feet 
deep.  Fish  an  extra  long  line  ahead  of  your  boat 
or  as  you  wade,  parallel  with  the  shore-line.  Blue- 
gills  sometimes  feed  in  barely  enough  water  to 
cover  their  backs.  You  may  spot  them  (before  they 
see  you)  and  delicately  cast  right  in  the  middle  of 
a  group.  Usually  after  one  or  two  fish  are  taken 
from  these  schools,  the  rest  are  difficult  to  catch. 

Always  be  ready  for  a  bass  to  snatch  the  nymph 
and  make  off  with  it.  And  amazingly  enough,  large 
bass.  Hence  the  four-pound  test  leader — and  even 
then  you'll  be  left  with  an  open  mouth  and  a  broken 
leader  at  times.  Why  do  big  bass  inhale  these  dainty 
bites?  Maybe  they  get  over-confident  and  can't  re- 
sist. At  any  rate  they  do  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
during  the  last  three  seasons,  the  largest  bass  to 
fall  to  my  fly  rod  have  been  snaffled  by  the  nymph 
— 3  pounds  14  oz.,  4  pounds  9  oz.,  and  last  Octo- 
ber, 5  pounds  4  oz. — all  while  bluegill  fishing. 

Most  of  the  other  panfishes  delight  in  the  fuzzy 
nymph  too.  Warmouth,  common  sunfish,  and  even 

•  See  NYMPHS  Page  17 
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Wildlife  Commission  Sets  1956-1957  Hunting  Rules 

Raleigh  .   .   .  Although  there  will  be  few  changes  in  the  hunting  regula- 
tions for  the  1956-1957  hunting  seasons,  the  changes  made  by  the  Wildlife 
Commission  at  its  meeting  here  are  important.     In  western  counties  the  bear 
season  runs  from  October  15  to  January  1,  the  season  will  remain  open  during 
the  deer  seasons  which  open  during  November. 

In* the  past  the  bear  season  was  closed  during  deer  hunting.     It  will 
still  be  legal  to  use  dogs  for  hunting  bear  in  western  counties;  but  bear 
hunters  are  cautioned  not  to  take  deer  with  dogs  or  allow  their  dogs  to  chase 
deer. 

A  uniform,  statewide  bag  limit  was  established  for  deer:  1  per  day, 
1  in  possession,  and  2  for  the  season.    Pitt  county  will  be  opened  to  deer 
hunting  October  15  to  January  1  this  year,  and  Franklin  and  Warren  counties 
will  have  a  longer  season,  running  from  October  15  to  January  1.  Chowan 
county  east  of  U.  S.  17  and  south  of  Burnt  Mill  Creek  and  Yeopim  River  will 
be  closed  to  deer  hunting  this  year,  as  will  small  areas  in  Beaufort  and 
Craven  counties.     Parts  of  Rutherford  and  Wilkes  counties  will  have  open 
deer  seasons  this  year  as  a  result  of  deer  herd  development  in  these 
counties. 

The  only  change  in  the  coon  season  affects  Pitt  county  where  the  sea- 
son will  be  October  15  to  February  15  to  coincide  with  the  deer  season  in 
that  county. 

In  Wake  county  the  squirrel  season  will  open  Thanksgiving  day  and  con- 
tinue through  January  15.     In  Cabarrus,  Catawba,  Cleveland,  Davidson,  Gas- 
ton, Lincoln,  Mecklenburg,  Rowan,  and  Stanly  counties  the  squirrel  season 
will  open  earlier  this  year,  running  from  October  1  through  January  1. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  regulations  regarding  grouse,  quail  and 
rabbits.     There  will  be  a  closed  season  on  wild  turkeys  in  certain  western 
counties  and  a  few  east  central  counties  ;  Anson  county  will  be  closed. 
Randolph  county  will  have  a  pheasant  season,  and  Mecklenburg  and  Robeson 
counties  will  be  closed. 

On  the  basis  of  a  ruling  by  the  Attorney  General's  office,  there  will 
be  no  further  license  exemptions  for  service  men  home  on  leave  from  military 
duty. 

Complete  regulations  will  be  available  frojn  license  dealers  August  1. 
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SURF  FISHING 


PHOTO  FEATURE  BY  JIM  LEE 


From  the  lonely  strand  north  of  Corolla  to  the 
remote  off-shore  islands  south  of  Shallotte,  North 
Carolina's  eastern  boundary  twists  in  and  out  of 
bays,  inlets,  and  islands  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred miles.  Resorts  have  sprung  up  at  many  points 
along  the  coast,  but  on  most  of  the  sandy  beaches 
the  only  sounds  are  those  of  pounding  surf  and  the 
wheeling  gulls.  To  the  surf  fisherman,  the  rolling 
waters  are  a  challenge  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 


Eastern  North  Carolina  owes  her  geography  to 
the  shifting  sands  piled  up  by  the  surf.  To  the  surf 
fisherman,  the  Outer  Banks  with  their  broad  beach- 
es and  hidden  holes  mean  whiting,  blues,  and 
channel  bass.  Bait  your  hooks  with  mullet  or 
shrimp,  cast  beyond  the  breakers,  and  wait  for  the 
tug  that  may  mean  a  shark  or  a  skate.  Or  it  may 
mean  a  forty-pound  channel  bass,  or  simply  another 
bluefish  for  the  bucket. 


SURF  FISHING 


To  the  surf  fisherman  the  beach  is  never 
lonely.  A  good  companion  to  share  the  quiet 
afternoon,  a  flock  of  gulls  winging  their  way 
across  a  sky  filled  with  the  clouds  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm,  the  gentle  roll  of  the  water 
in  a  sheltered  sound,  and  the  scream  of  the 
reel  as  a  fighting  fish  tries  to  carry  the  line 
to  deeper  water  .  .  .  solitude,  perhaps,  but 
never  loneliness.  One  of  the  favorite  spots  of 
surf  fishermen  is  the  north  shore  of  Oregon 
Inlet  in  Dare  County.  Hard  packed  sand  al- 
lows the  fisherman  to  bring  his  car  out  to 
the  water;  families  picnic  while  fishermen 
cast  into  the  surf  a  few  feet  away.  Part  of 
the  new  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
Recreational  Area,  the  beach  is  open  to 
everyone.  Along  the  rest  of  North  Carolina's 
beaches,  access  may  not  be  so  simple  but  the 
rewards  may  be  just  as  great.  Try  it  this 
summer. 
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Deer  having  stomach  trouble?  Sounds  foolish, 
huh?  It's  not,  though — the  trouble  is  finding  any- 
thing to  put  into  their  stomachs. 

Let's  talk  a  little  about  what  deer  feed  on.  Their 
year-round  staple  is  browse — twigs,  sprouts,  seed- 
lings, leaves — most  any  new  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  the  summer,  almost  all  green  growth  is 
taken  and  the  living  is  easy.  In  the  fall  and  winter, 
mast  is  eagerly  sought  after.  If  there  is  plenty  and 
it  lasts,  the  deer  have  it  made.  Unfortunately,  many 
years  there  is  no  mast.  Oaks,  beech,  and  other  hard- 
woods, all  fail  to  produce.  Then  the  deer  have  to 
browse.  Even  a  good  mast  crop  will  not  last  all 
winter.  Too  many  species  besides  deer  use  it.  So, 
even  in  good  years  the  deer  browse.  The  point  is 
that  browse  is  the  deer's  staff-of-life. 

Still  no  problem  you  say — the  woods  are  full  of 
trees  and  trees  make  browse.  That's  okay,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  now  we  run  into  complications.  As 
trees  grow,  even  the  lower  branches  soon  are  out 
of  reach. 

There  are  small  trees  and  shrubs,  though,  called 
understory.  As  the  larger  trees  grow  out  of  reach, 
the  deer  concentrate  on  these  smaller  types.  Some 
of  them  are  so  highly  preferred  that  they  are  taken 
from  the  beginning.  This  heavy  use  and  the  shade 
soon  does  away  with  most  of  the  understory. 

You  eventually  find  a  vicious  circle  —  a  good 
range  produces  a  heavy  crop  of  deer  (it  can  al- 
most double  in  a  year  under  ideal  conditions). 
These  deer  use  more  and  more  food  until  you  reach 
a  point  where  your  food  is  decreasing  and  your 
deer  herd  is  increasing. 

Then  what?  There  are  several  results — all  bad. 
First,  deer  which  are  on  short  rations  are  suscept- 
ible to  disease  and  predators.  Then,  they  may 
actually  starve.  There  is  also  a  loss  in  production, 
as  does  in  poor  physical  condition  may  produce 
only  one  (or  not  even  one)  fawn,  where  they  should 
have  two  or  three.  There  is  also  a  very  noticeable 
drop  in  deer  weights. 

When  a  deer  herd  has  reached  the  point  where 
a  browse  line  can  be  noticed  and  the  forest  is  as- 
suming a  park-like  appearance,  the  carrying  capa- 
city of  the  range  has  been  exceeded. 

Let's  discuss  this  matter  of  range  carrying  capa- 
city. All  this  means  is  the  number  of  acres  neces- 
sary to  support  a  deer.  Winter  carrying  capacity 
must  be  used  as  that  is  the  time  when  food  is  in 
least  supply.  Regardless  of  an  abundant  supply 


of  spring,  summer  and  fall  food,  your  breeding 
herd  will  consist  only  of  those  deer  that  can  sur- 
vive the  winter  months. 

In  1937  and  1938,  a  U.  S.  Forest  Service  wildlife 
technician,  Mr.  Fred  Ruff,  did  a  very  detailed 
study  of  range  conditions  on  the  Pisgah  Game 
Preserve.  Quoting  from  his  report,  "if  the  decidu- 
ous vegetation  were  available  throughout  the  year, 


,*    .  •.  '  U.S.  Forest  Service  Photos 

Park-like  forests  are  common  where  deer  are  too  plentiful. 
The  browse  line  that  appears  in  the  picture  above  is  typical 
ot  the  areas  where  deer  have  eaten  all  the  young  twigs  as 
high  as  the  deer  can  reach. 

desirable  stocking  would  be  1  deer  to  29  acres.  How- 
ever, as  such  forage  is  not  available  for  over  8 
months  out  of  the  year,  the  remaining  4  months 
being  a  season  in  which  only  relatively  unpalatable 
evergreen  vegetation  is  available,  the  carrying  capa- 
city is  but  1  deer  to  61  acres."  Mr.  Ruff  states  fur- 
ther, "Not  only  will  available  forage  be  less  abun- 
dant each  year  due  to  the  inability  of  plants  to  re- 
cuperate fully  from  over-use,  but  natural  increase 
of  the  herd  will  continue  to  demand  increased 
amounts  of  forage.  If  to  this  is  added  the  natural 
decrease  in  carrying  capacity,  occasioned  by  nor- 
mal plant  succession  toward  the  climax  type,  it  is 
imperative  that  such  control  measures  be  prac- 
ticed that  would  forestall  herd  decimation  through 
starvation  or  the  ravages  of  an  epizootic  disease." 

Two  courses  are  apparent,  either  the  food  supply 
will  have  to  be  brought  up  to  match  the  deer  herd 
or  the  herd  will  have  to  be  cut  down  to  conform 
to  the  food  supply  available. 

Let's  take  this  idea  of  increasing  the  feed.  The 
first  thing  that  many  people  think  of  is  actually 
putting  out  hay,  corn,  etc.  This  has  been  tried  in 
several  states.  Costs  are  so  prohibitive  that  only  a 
small  fraction  of  our  present  deer  herd  could  be 
fed.  Added  to  the  cost  of  the  feed  are  the  tremend- 
ous problems  and  cost  of  getting  feed  to  all  the 
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deer  in  areas  where  there  are  no  roads.  A  much 
more  practical  plan  is  that  of  planting.  This  is 
being  practiced  in  North  Carolina  on  a  very  large 
scale.  Close  to  500  acres  of  various  pasture  types — 
grasses,  clovers,  and  small  grains  are  being  planted 
each  year.  They  are  utilized  heavily  and  furnish  a 
great  amount  of  feed  when  it  is  needed  most.  How- 
ever, each  doe  that  is  pulled  through  the  winter 
produces  fawns,  further  complicating  the  problem. 
Then  too,  nearly  all  suitable  pasture  land  in  the 
critical  areas  (mostly  some  of  the  western  wildlife 
management  areas)  is  under  cultivation.  If  an  un- 
limited amount  of  land  and  funds  were  available, 
this  plan  would  work.  Here  too,  increasing  deer 
herds  have  made  the  cost  prohibitive. 

Several  other  methods  of  feeding  by  cutting  trees 
and  brush  are  in  use.  Rhododendron  is  cut  very 
extensively  and  is  quite  valuable  as  winter  feed. 
If  it  is  lopped  over,  with  some  of  the  bark  and 
wood  not  cut,  the  downed  top  will  stay  green  in- 
definitely. While  rhododendron  is  not  a  balanced 
diet,  deer  can  survive  on  it.  This  does  not  apply  to 
mountain  laurel,  unfortunately.  Other  trees  and 
shrubs  are  cut  over  considerable  acreages,  pro- 
ducing browsable  tops  and  many  sprouts.  As  high 
as  300  acres  a  year  have  been  cut  over  on  the 
Pisgah  Preserve.  However,  when  you  figure  that 
there  are  100,000  acres  in  the  Preserve,  all  this 
cutting  is  an  emergency  measure.  They  will  pro- 
duce large  amounts  of  food  but  the  acreage  of  the 


Another  example  of  damage  to  the  range  can  be  found  in 
openings  in  the  forest.  Young  seedlings  are  clipped  off  by  the 
browsing  deer,  so  that  openings  caused  by  the  death  of  older 
trees  cannot  be  closed  with  younger  trees. 


areas  and  the  number  of  deer  involved  keep  all 
this  from  becoming  more  than  a  stop-gap  measure. 
Many  deer  are  saved  and  fed  but  more  are  not  af- 
fected and  in  places,  conditions  are  worsening. 

In  managing  a  large  area,  there  are  only  two 
practical  tools;  timber  cutting  and  deer  harvesting. 
After  a  forest  has  been  heavily  cut-over,  it  sprouts 
and  is  fine  deer  range  for  a  few  years.  All  too  soon 
it  grows  out  of  reach  and  it  is  a  long,  long  time  be- 
fore it  is  ready  for  a  commercial  cut  again. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  of  the  two  courses 


mentioned  earlier,  that  of  cutting  the  deer  herd 
down  to  conform  to  the  available  food  supply. 

One  method  of  doing  this  is  by  trapping  and  trans- 
planting deer  to  new  ranges.  This  is  a  fine  workable 
plan  on  a  small  scale.  Two  factors  limit  it.  One  is 
that  deer  become  trap  shy  after  a  while  and  will 
not  enter  a  trap.  Even  more  of  a  problem  is  the 
selection  of  a  stocking  location.  At  first  glance, 
North  Carolina  has  an  unlimited  amount  of  land 
available  for  new  deer  herds.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  a  minimum  of  8,000  controllable  acres  are 
needed.  Deer  stocking  on  a  much  smaller  area  is 
very  difficult,  as  they  are  too  susceptible  to  illegal 
hunters  and  dogs.  Blocks  of  8,000  acres  of  land 
which  can  be  leased  or  bought  reasonably,  are  very 
scarce.  Further,  we  have  found  that  a  full-time  man 
must  be  placed  on  this  area  to  watch  over  and  pro- 
tect it.  The  time  available  to  the  local  county  wild- 
life protector,  no  matter  how  interested  he  is,  is 
not  enough  if  he  tends  to  his  other  duties.  These 
factors  limit  the  number  of  new  deer  herds  which 
can  be  started.  True — we  could  trap  deer  and  satu- 
rate less  suitable  areas.  It  has  been  tried,  however, 
and  they  will  not  survive. 

In  practice,  the  only  way  to  reduce  a  large  deer 
herd  is  by  shooting  them. 

Most  of  our  deer  herds,  and  particularly  those 
on  critical  areas,  have  been  hunted  for  years.  How- 
ever, only  bucks  have  been  legal  game  and  the  take 
has  been  small.  To  allow  the  range  to  hold  its  own, 
the  herd  must  be  cut  back  to  the  point  where  food 
production  equals  the  needs  of  the  herd.  Thereafter, 
the  annual  increase  must  be  taken  off  each  year. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  shooting  deer  rather 
than  by  shooting  bucks.  By  shooting  bucks  only, 
it  is  doubtful  that  over  10  or  15%  of  the  herd  can 
be  taken  under  the  best  conditions.  A  much  greater 
percentage  will  need  to  be  taken  out  of  an  area 
where  the  range  carrying  capacity  has  been  ex- 
ceeded. Even  the  annual  increase  that  should  be 
harvested  on  a  sustained  yield  basis  amounts  to 
more  than  this.  For  the  health,  even  the  survival 
of  our  deer  herds,  we  must  control  their  numbers. 

Your  Wildlife  Commission  does  not  now  have 
the  authority  to  open  the  season  on  any  deer  other 
than  bucks.  At  present  there  are  a  few  areas  where 
the  range  is  over-browsed  to  a  considerable  degree 
and  for  these  herds  to  be  saved,  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission needs  the  authority  to  permit  these  deer 
to  be  taken,  regardless  of  sex.  Fortunately,  most 
of  the  deer  range  has  not  yet  been  damaged  be- 
yond early  repair  and  the  application  of  sound 
game  management  principles,  including  the  taking 
of  deer,  can  improve  conditions  there  and  prevent 
the  deterioration  of  the  range  as  the  various  other 
herds  mature  in  the  future. 
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An  Exhibit  Subject 


CONSERVATION 

III 

By  Lunette  Barber 

III 

Down  through  the  ages  men  have  held  fairs  and 
expositions  in  order  to  dramatize  the  march  of  in- 
dustry and  science.  In  the  Western  world  the  agri- 
cultural fair  is  popular  in  all  countries.  In  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  agricultural  clubs  were  formed 
in  Europe  and  America  to  promote  better  farm 
methods  and  improve  livestock.  Prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  animals  and  products  exhibited.  Horse 
races,  balloon  ascensions  and  other  entertainments 
attracted  visitors  and  helped  pay  for  the  prizes. 

Today  most  any  kind  of  exhibit  may  be  seen  at 
a  fair.  Some  are  educational,  some  are  entertaining, 
some  are  for  the  purpose  of  advertising.  Many  peo- 
ple attend  fairs  to  be  informed;  some  attend  to  be 
entertained;  and  some  attend  for  the  purpose  of 
both.  A  good  'fair  goer"  is  interested  in  the  edu- 
cational exhibits  because  much  can  be  learned. 
Which  is  more  important — being  informed  or  being 
entertained?  There  is  a  need  for  both,  but  the  bal- 
ances should  be  watched. 

Suppose  a  very  important  subject  had  to  be 
chosen  and  an  exhibit  erected?  What  would  it  be? 
Conservation  of  Natural  Renewable  Resources — 
Soil,  Water,  Forests,  and  Wildlife — would  be  most 
appropriate  and  important.  At  least  that  is  what 
the  Victory  Home  Demonstration  Club  of  Durham 
County  decided  after  hearing  a  guest  speaker  lec- 
ture to  the  club  at  the  April,  1955,  meeting.  Realiz- 
ing the  need  for  water  the  members  chose  the  sub- 
ject, "Water  Conservation." 

A  committee  was  appointed  and  plans  made  to 
construct  a  display  and  bring  out  pertinent  facts 
concerning  the  Neuse  River  and  its  watershed.  A 
full  color  chart*  was  used  in  the  background  show- 
ing the  effects  on  agriculture,  industry,  and  recrea- 
tion, especially  fishing  with  proper  water  conserva- 
tion and  the  disastrous  effects  when  conservation  is 
not  employed. 

Pertinent  facts  relating  to  the  Neuse  River  and 
Durham  County  were  brought  out  by  the  use  of 
posters.  The  posters  gave  facts  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

•This  excellent  CONSERVATION  CHART  can  be  used  for  many  educational  purposes 
because  it  is  supplemented  with  a  good  text  describing  the  story.  It  may  be  purchased 
for  60  cents  from  SPORT  FISHING  INSTITUTE,  BOND  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  5, 
D.  C. 


rirs 


Pipe  Line  to  tie  Clouds 


Photo  by  Charles  Cooper 

The  exhibit  of  Durham's  Victory  Home  Demonstration  Club 
shows  how  a  watershed  is  dependant  on  its  streams,  and  how 
land- use  practices  affect  the  quality  of  the  stream. 


Principal  towns  in  the  Basin  are  Durham,  Raleigh, 
Wilson,  Goldsboro,  Kinston,  and  New  Bern;  the 
Basin,  second  largest  in  North  Carolina,  drains  5,000 
square  miles;  the  Neuse  River  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Eno  and  Flat  Rivers  in  Durham 
county  and  is  about  300  miles  long;  plants  and  trees 
are  necessary  to  make  rain  and  a  one-inch  rainfall 
will  provide  30,000  gallons  of  water  for  one  acre 
and  30%  of  the  water  is  carried  off  by  the  Neuse; 
rotation  of  crops,  contour  farming,  and  cover  crops 
prevent  erosion;  wildlife  may  be  protected  by  pre- 
venting siltation  and  pollution  in  the  Basin;  to- 
bacco from  the  Basin  sells  annually  for  about  $145,- 
000,000  while  corn  sells  for  about  $22,000,000. 

The  posters  were  centered  around  the  central 
display  which  was  constructed  on  a  table  5'  by  8'. 
Fields,  forests,  and  hills  were  molded  of  papier- 
mache  and  painted  in  appropriate  colors.  The  river 
was  molded  from  screen  wire  and  nailed  to  the 
table.  This  wire  was  coated  with  patching  plaster 
and  allowed  to  set  up  over  night.  It  was  then  cover- 
ed with  two  coats  of  clear  shellac  and  painted  with 
marine  blue  enamel.  Towns,  villages,  and  farms 
were  set  up  and  contour  farming  methods  were  illu- 
strated. 

A  tank  of  water  and  an  electric  pump  were  at- 
tached to  the  underside  of  the  table.  This  provided 
constant  running  water  for  the  river.  The  water 
entered  the  river  at  the  upper  corner  of  the  display, 
followed  the  course  of  the  river  and  fell  into  the 
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tank  under  the  front  of  the  table  producing  a 
waterfall  effect.  Marine  blue  crepe  paper  was  used 
around  the  front  of  the  display  to  give  a  continu- 
ance to  the  river. 

After  the  fair  was  over  and  the  next  club  meet- 
ing held,  the  president,  Mrs.  V.  P.  Cannada,  an- 
nounced that  the  first-prize  winner  for  the  exhibits 
at  the  County  Fair  was  the  Victory  Home  Demon- 
stration Club.  All  the  club  members  were  delighted 
but  more  so  when  the  secretary,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Tull, 
Jr.,  read  her  report  that  the  prize  was  $50.00  cash. 


It  took  much  planning  and  hard  work  to  make  the 
project  a  success  but  each  felt  that  it  was  worth 
all  efforts. 

If  you  are  planning  an  exhibit  for  the  State, 
county,  or  local  fair  or  any  fall  festival,  conserva- 
tion is  a  good  subject  whether  it  be  soil,  water, 
forests,  or  wildlife.  There  are  three  possible  parts 
any  citizen  can  play  in  helping  conserve  our  natural 
resources — personal  interest,  education — of  self  and 
others,  and  legislation.  What  could  be  more  educa- 
tional than  a  good  exhibit  on  conservation? 


WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 


WILD  TURKEY 


POSTAGE  STAMPS  HONOR  AMERICAN  WILDLIFE 

Announcement  of  a  series  of  three  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Postage  Stamps,  to  be  issued  during  1956 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  is  the  result  of  the 
personal  interest  of  President  Eisenhower. 

The  three  species  selected  for  the  stamps  were 
based  on  the  fact  that  all  are  typically  American, 


and  that  all  have  benefited  greatly  by  wise  manage- 
ment practices  of  Federal  and  State  conservation 
agencies.  Wild  turkey,  pronghorn  antelope,  and 
king  salmon,  representative  of  birds,  mammals,  and 
fish,  were  chosen.  The  turkey  stamp  is  the  first  in 
the  series,  with  first  day  sales  at  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis- 
consin, on  May  5.  All  of  the  stamps  will  be  of  the 
three  cent  denomination. 

The  idea  for  wildlife  postage  stamps  was  first  ad- 
vanced 17  years  ago  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Kalmbach,  Denver 
biologist  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Kalmbach's  proposal  was  re-presented  by  Samuel  E. 
Neel,  ardent  sportsman,  conservationist,  and  at- 
torney of  Washington,  D.  C.  Neel  proposed  that  the 
stamps  be  issued  as  Commemorative  Stamps. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  was  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  selecting  the  subjects  and  preparing 
authentic  designs.  Bob  Hines,  artist  in  the  Informa- 
tion Division  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  was 
named  designer. 


NYMPHS 


from  page  9 


crappies  and  robin.  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  ac- 
cepting the  nymph  as  the  one-and-only,  sure-fire, 
fish-getter,  because  it  is  not.  Mighty  good  though, 
even  for  trout.  Actually,  as  we  indicated  earlier, 
the  nymph  was  probably  first  developed  for  finicky 
trout. 

The  technique  for  trout  is  quite  different  from 
that  for  bluegills  and  allies.  With  the  trout  we  are 
confronted  with  fast  water  as  a  rule,  interspersed 
with  slower  pools.  The  trick  here  seems  to  be  to 
make  the  tiny  nymph  appear  totally  disconnected 
to  any  sort  of  leader.  If  we  stop  to  think,  this  is  the 
practical  aim  in  most  fishing.  To  accomplish  this, 
a  long  light  leader  up  to  9  feet  in  length  and 
tapered  to  3A  pound  test  is  the  ticket.  Put  your- 
self a  short  casting  distance  above  a  likely  look- 
ing pool,  being  careful  not  to  announce  your  pres- 
ence to  the  trout.  Tie  on  the  smallest  of  your 
nymphs  (16's  often  aren't  too  small)  and  saturate 
it  with  mud  or  ooze  from  the  stream  bottom.  Cast 
it  to  the  head  of  the  pool  and  strip  line,  allowing 


the  fly  to  drift  unattended  through  the  pool.  If 
the  water  is  swift,  this  is  really  a  trick.  Watch 
your  line  and  the  spot  you  think  your  fly  is  (use 
one  eye  for  each  operation!).  The  flash  of  a  hun- 
gry trout  or  a  twitch  of  the  line  means  "set  the 
hook."  If  no  takers  on  that  drift,  start  the  nymph 
back  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  allowing  it  to  settle 
back  now  and  then.  It  takes  patience,  no  doubt 
about  it,  but  usually  the  reward  is  worth  it.  They 
tell  me  that  the  last  resort  (before  the  fishworms 
go  to  work)  is  to  cover  the  nymph  completely  in 
mud  and  slither  it  down  into  a  pool.  (Preferably 
one  which  you  know  harbors  a  trout  worthy  of 
a  spot  in  your  den.)  More  patience  here  because 
you  are  waiting  until  the  covering  of  mud  almost 
dissolves,  then  start  the  teasing  little  fly  up  from 
the  bottom.  Rumor  has  it  even  the  crafty  old  grand- 
pa browns  can't  resist  this.  Sounds  good. 

Ready  to  try  nymphs?  The  technique  of  fishing 
nymphs  is  not  easy  to  learn,  but  once  it  is  mastered 
and  added  to  your  bag  of  tricks,  you  will  be  bring- 
ing home  larger  strings,  catching  fish  when  other 
anglers  are  skunked,  and  having  more  fun  fishing! 
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In  North  Carolina        ~ i 

Federal  Aid  Needs 

a  Crutch 

Federal  Fish  Funds  Lost  To  Tar  Heels  Because  of  State  Fishing  License  Exemptions. 


By  Rod  Amundson 

No  one  particularly  likes  hidden  taxes,  but  every- 
one knows  they  exist.  If  you  happen  to  be  a  sports 
fisherman,  you  pay  a  ten  percent  tax  on  every  piece 
of  fishing  equipment  you  buy,  whether  it  is  a  num- 
ber 6/0  fishhook  or  a  $45.00  reel.  This  is  a  federal 
excise  tax,  and  it  is  one  tax  from  which  you  can 
count  on  getting  a  fair  and  honest  return  on  your 
investment. 

In  1950  Congress  did  for  fishermen  what  it  had 
done  some  years  earlier  for  hunters.  It  passed  a  law 
known  as  the  Dingell-Johnson  Act  which  earmarks 
the  ten  percent  excise  tax  on  sports  fishing  tackle 
for  apportionment  back  to  the  various  states  for  use 
in  decreasing  the  time  between  bites  for  you  and 
me. 

The  Dingell-Johnson  Act  closely  parallels  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act  that  earmarks  a  similar 
excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  for 


L„  J 

wildlife  management.  Money  collected  from  the  tax 
on  sports  tackle  is  apportioned  out  to  state  fish  and 
game  commissions  on  a  60-40  basis — 60%  on  the 
relative  number  of  fishing  licenses  sold  and  40% 
on  the  total  area  of  land  and  inland  water,  includ- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  and  fresh  water  sounds. 

During  the  Fiscal  year  1955-56,  North  Carolina 
received  $86,666.67  in  federal  aid  to  fish  manage- 
ment through  the  Dingell-Johnson  Act.  Since  the 
program  began  $239,000.00  in  federal  funds  have 
been  received  for  fish  management  work.  Work 
projects  approved  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
which  handles  the  funds,  are  paid  for  on  a  basis  of 
one  dollar  of  state  license  money  to  three  dollars  of 
federal  aid  money. 

The  Dingell-Johnson  program  has  enabled  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  to  considerably 
step  up  its  fish  management  program,  especially  in 
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the  field  of  research.  Comparatively  little  work  has 
been  done  anywhere  in  the  field  of  fish  management 
research,  and  practical  investigations  are  necessary 
to  carrying  on  an  economically  sound  management 
program.  Present  organization  calls  for  nine  fish- 
eries biologists,  one  in  each  Commission  district, 
who  do  investigation  work  to  determine  water  con- 
ditions and  other  factors  within  the  district,  and  at 
the  same  time  carry  on  practical  fish  management 
as  far  as  possible  within  current  knowledge  of  the 
biological  needs  of  fisheries. 

Another  D-J  project  involves  research  on  small 
lake  management.  The  center  of  operation  here  is 
a  group  of  small  state-owned  lakes  in  the  Sand- 
hills Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Richmond  and 
Moore  Counties.  High  Rock  Reservoir  in  Piedmont 
N.  C,  is  the  scene  of  a  research  project  to  look  into 
the  problems  involving  fish  management  in  relation 
to  power  reservoirs. 

One  of  the  most  popular  D-J  programs  is  one 
dealing  with  free  public  fishing  access  areas.  Recent- 
ly approved  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  this 
project  enables  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  purchase, 
develop  and  maintain  small  areas  designed  to  give 
free  access  to  public  waters  which  would  otherwise 
be  of  difficult  or  impossible  access  because  of  private 
ownership  of  adjacent  lands. 

Although  Dingell-Johnson  money  has  enabled 
the  Wildlife  Commission  to  greatly  enlarge  its  fish 
management  program,  there  is  a  shadow  across  an 
otherwise  bright  picture.  As  pointed  out  above, 
federal  fish  funds  are  apportioned  60%  on  the  basis 
of  fishing  license  sales,  and  40%  on  total  land  and 
water  area.  We  cannot  increase  the  acreage  of  our 
state,  but  our  fishing  license  sales  could  be  increas- 
ed to  an  important  degree.  Present  law  exempts 
from  the  purchase  of  licenses  ( among  other  exemp- 
tions) those  persons  who  fish  in  their  county  of 
residence  with  pole  and  line  and  natural  bait.  Be- 


cause of  this  exemption,  and  because  federal  funds 
are  allotted  60%  on  the  proportion  to  total  national 
fishing  license  sales,  it  is  estimated  that  North  Caro- 
line loses  at  least  $40,000.00  in  federal  funds  annual- 
ly. At  the  same  time,  persons  now  exempted  from 
purchasing  fishing  licenses  may  take  advantage  of 
all  of  the  benefits  derived  from  both  state  and 
federal  funds  (including  law  enforcement)  without 
contributing  a  cent  except  the  excise  tax  on  their 
tackle. 

Chester  Davis  of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  one  of  the  State's  outstanding  feature 
writers  and  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Outdoor 
Writers  Association,  has  this  to  say  (in  part)  on 
the  subject: 

"North  Carolina,  with  her  coastal  sounds,  many 
rivers  and  her  heavy  rainfall,  does  very  nicely  on 
the  score  of  fishing  waters.  Only  a  few  states — 
Minnesota  and  Florida,  for  example — offer  more 
acres  of  fishable  water. 

"But  on  the  score  of  fishing  license  sales  North 
Carolina  gets  crucified  when  the  Dingell-Johnson 
funds  are  passed  out.  A  very  large  number  of  our 
people  simply  don't  buy  licenses  because  of  this 
aberration  in  our  law. 

"Our  fisheries  men  estimate  that  North  Carolina 
has  lost  some  $200,000  in  Dingell-Johnson  funds  be- 
cause of  the  natural  bait  exemption.  This  loss 
causes  them  to  weep  quietly  and  to  lose  confidence 
in  most  law  makers.  There  is  good  reason  for  both 
reactions. 

"In  the  case  of  trout,  good  fishing  means  heavy 
stocking.  It  costs  a  pretty  penny  to  raise  trout.  And 
good  fishing  for  the  warm  water  species — the  bass, 
bream,  walleyes  and  the  like — often  is  the  product 
of  research  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  our  fishery 
biologists." 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


Dr.  Hollis  Rogers  of  the  biology  department  of 
Women's  College,  U.N.C.,  has  been  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  on  the  nation's  first  educational  TV  sta- 
tion, WUNC,  Channel  4.  This  testimonial  to  the 
kind  of  thing  he  is  doing  came  to  our  desk  recently, 
and  we  consider  it  worthy  of  passing  along. 

"Dr.  Hollis  J.  Rogers 
Biology  Department 

Women's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
"Dear  Dr.  Rogers: 

"I  am  a  former  teacher,  having  taught  in  the  Aberdeen  City 
Schools.  Every  year  I  am  asked  to  teach  again  here  and  in 
Southern  Pines,  and  probably  when  all  my  children  are  in  school 
I  shall  again  teach.  In  the  meantime  I  decided  to  "brush  up"  so 
as  not  to  get  too  rusty  and  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  your 
course  in  Elementary  Science  for  what  it  has  meant  in  bringing 
a  real  experience  to  us. 

"I  realize  that  you  are  not  trying  to  entertain  children,  but 
you  are  doing  it — my  12  year  old,  9  year  old,  and  5  year  old 
wouldn't  miss  a  lesson  for  anything  and  we  have  tried  many 
of  the  experiments  shown.  We  have  ordered  the  rock  collection, 
have  subscribed  to  WILDLIFE  MAGAZINE,  and  bought  many 
books.  Only  yesterday  we  purchased  'Reptiles  and  Amphibians,' 
a  small  Golden  Nature  Guide  after  seeing  the  lady  from  Dur- 
ham hold  it  up.  The  animals  shown  were  well  worth  the  price 
of  the  course,  for  my  children  had  never  seen  a  Cooter,  Guinea 
Pig,  or  even  a  live  Opossum.  We  plan  to  visit  her  museum  next 
summer  and  see  the  fox  and  other  animals.  To  me  that  program 
and  the  one  showing  Greensboro  teachers  with  different  rock 
collections  were  excellent 

"I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  talking  so  anyone  can  under- 
stand— that  is  a  fine  art. 

"I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that  seven  of  our 
teachers  here  in  the  school  are  listening  to  you — not  for  credit. 
Mrs.  Matthews  and  I  are  your  only  Aberdeen  students  but  I 
know  of  several  people  who  listen  and  get  new  ideas  from 
hearing  you.  As  a  former  teacher  I  wanted  you  to  know  that 
you  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  more  people  than  you  realize. 
I  think  at  times  that  teachers  do  not  receive  enough  praise  for 
the  many  hours  of  preparation  it  takes  to  deliver  an  intelligent 
lesson  and  for  that  reason  I  decided  to  write  and  tell  you  of 
some  good  I  felt  you  were  doing  for  people  here  in  this  section. 

Yours  very  truly 
Mrs.  Jean  S.  Robbins 
Aberdeen,  North  Carolina 


This  letter  comes  all  the  way  from  Arizona,  home 
of  one  of  the  nation's  top  color  magazines  "ARI- 
ZONA HIGHWAYS."  Since  it  suggests  a  use  par- 
ents might  make  of  WILDLIFE,  we  are  happy  to 
pass  it  long  by  way  of  a  hint. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"We  are  enclosing  check  for  $2.00  to  continue  WILDLIFE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  Both  my  husband  and  I  thoroughly 
enjoy  this  publication. 

"We  have  three  children  and  we  think  it  makes  an  excellent 
education  medium  to  explain  the  pictures  to  them  at  their  age 
level.  Also,  I've  used  WILDLIFE  often  in  the  Girl  Scout  Pro- 
grams. Last  year  we  made  a  complete  nature  exhibit  from  the 
covers  with  captions  underneath  and  the  Conservation  Pledge 
in  the  center.  I  keep  all  the  issues  we  receive  for  reference — I 
imagine  a  lot  of  your  readers  do  likewise. 

"Many  thanks  again  for  forwarding  your  magazine  to  us.  We 
love  every  inch  of  your  state  even  if  we  are  not  natives  of  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  O.  Jackson 

Poston,  Arizona" 

"Dear  Sir: 

"As  an  amateur  ornithologist  I  am  quite  skeptical  about  the 
report  of  ivory-billed  woodpeckers  in  Henderson  County.  Since 
the  pileated  woodpecker,  which  incidentally  is  quite  common 
in  the  mountains,  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  letter,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  it  was  indeed  'another  case  of  mistaken  ident- 
ity.' It  is  not  surprising  since  this  same  mistake  has  been  fre- 
quently made  by  amateur  'bird  watchers.'  However,  I  was  sur- 
prised that  your  editorial  staff  would  leave  itself  so  vulnerable 
by  stating  that  it  did  not  question  the  observations. 

"I  imagine  you've  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  since  the  report 
has  received  wide  mention.  Maybe  you  should  get  some  expert 
to  write  a  descriptive  article  on  the  pileated  woodpecker  since 
it  is  such  a  large  and  interesting  member  of  the  avian  race.  It 
is  also  such  an  enticing  target  that  it  is  frequently  killed  by 
hunters,  who  are  not  aware  that  it  is  not  a  'game'  bird. 

"So  far  as  I'm  concerned  the  pileated  woodpeakers  need  offer 
no  apology  for  not  having  an  ivory-bill  or  white  shoulders.  I 
always  enjoy  watching  them  tear  up  a  tree  when  I'm  out  grouse 
hunting  or  trout  fishing  in  the  mountains.  Incidentally,  I  am  a 
resident  of  Henderson  County  so  I'm  not  one  of  those  'flat- 
lander  touristers.' 

"I'd  like  to  compliment  you  on  the  recent  features  on  trout. 
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If  you  keep  that  up  I'll  have  to  walk  a  long  way  to  find  a 
private  pool.  Well  it's  only  6  weeks  til  my  annual  week  of 
'creek  wading.'  I  hear  there's  a  certain  creek  with  'natives'  a 
foot  long  .  .  . 

Sincerely  yours, 
James  E.  Brittain 
College  Station 
Clemson,  S.  C." 

Ivory,  shmivory,  until  someone  comes  up  with  an 
authentic  ivory-billed  woodpecker  from  them  thar 
hills,  we  will  consider  the  subject  closed.  ( — Ed.) 

THE  BASS  THAT  NO  ONE  CAUGHT 


Most  any  angler  would  have  been  proud  to  catch  this  pound- 
and-a-half  bass.  Unfortunately,  stream  pollution  caught  him 
first.  In  this  case  industrial  poisons  or  insecticides  probably 
hogged  the  game.  Could  it  have  happened  in  your  community? 


W.  E.  Bufkin  of  Leland,  Mississippi,  has  been  an 
ardent  and  stubborn  flyrod  fisherman  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Mashburn, 
Marshall,  N.  C.  writes: 

"Although  familiar  with  most  of  the  lakes  and 
streams  of  his  native  Mississippi,  his  keenest  en- 
joyment and  most  of  the  inspiration  for  'The 
Prayer'  (see  below)  came  from  his  experiences 
while  casting  for  rainbow  trout  in  the  mountain 
streams  in  Western  North  Carolina.  A  veteran 
school  administrator  in  the  process  of  gradual  re- 
tirement, he  is  now  convalescing  from  a  severe 
thrombosis  and  hoping  that  the  day  will  not  be  too 
far  distant  when  he  too  may  fish  again." 

Being  something  of  fishermen,  your  editors  pre- 
sent Mr.  Bufkin's  thoughts  with  humility  —  and 
pride. 

A  FISHERMAN'S  PRAYER 

By  William  Ernest  Bufkin 

"A  Fisherman's  Prayer"  is  dedicated  to  all  wives  who  continue 
to  love  their  fishing  husbands,  even  though  they  may  never  hope 
to  understand  their  love  for  fishing.  It  is  offered  for  publication 
in  deepest  reverence  and  humility.  In  reverence  because  it  has 
been  so  spoken  by  the  author  many  times,  in  humility  because 
only  Izaac  Walton  could  have  done  justice  to  the  theme,  and 
he  has  been  dead  several  hundred  years. 


Today,  Lord,  to  Thy  woodland  streams  we  come, 
To  -fish,  to  refresh  our  spirits, 
To  seek  Thy  counsel  and  Thy  aid. 
This  world — the  man  made  part  of  it — is  too  much 
for  us. 

We  find  our  lives  enmeshed, 

Our  spirits  mired  in  futile  patterns  of  our  age. 

Machines  run  on;  we  can't  keep  pace, 

For  machines  have  no  need  to  stop  and  pray. 

We  need  time,  Lord,  to  seek  Thy  face, 

Quiet  in  which  Thy  voice  is  heard. 

In  our  eagerness  to  change  Thy  handiwork, 

We  leave  no  place  to  flee  from  man  made  tensions. 

Or  seek  surcease  from  grief  too  deep  to  hear  alone. 

Hence,  today,  like  men  of  old  in  Galilee,  we  fish 
again. 

Appear  to  us  as  Thou  did  come  to  those  who  fished 
before. 

Restrain  Thou,  Lord,  our  restless  motion, 

That  we  may  pause  and  hear  and  see. 

Rest  our  eyes  on  pictures  Thou  hast  painted; 

Teach  us  love  for  art  which  Thou  has  wrought. 

Let  Thy  mountains  speak  Thy  greatness,  remind 
us  of  Thy  majesty. 

Let  Thy  rushing  leaping  waters  tell  of  Thy  un- 
changing law. 

Out  of  these,  Thy  tabernacles, 

Speak  Thy  truth,  and  free  our  minds. 

Soothe  our  spirit,  renew  our  strength, 

And  forgive  our  sins. 

Today  we  go  fishing.  Deny  us  not  some  joy. 

Or  thrill,  beyond  our  just  desert. 

One  lone  leaping  rainbow  feeding, 

Where  the  currents  swiftly  move; 

Or  a  brace  of  dazzling  beauties, 

Lurking  deep  in  waters  still. 

Fish  in  creel  are  not  our  passion; 

Much  less  than  limits  will  suffice; 

Yet  we  shall  be  less  than  human, 

If  our  yearning  we  suppress,  and  say  not: 

"Lord,  let  some  fall  prey  to  our  skill — or  luck, 

Just  some  rash  and  foolish  youngsters 

Who  refuse  to  learn  Thy  wisdom, 

Choosing  man  made  baubles  over  what  Thy  pro- 
vidence supplies, 

Or  better  still,  some  aged  fellow,  moss  on  back, 

Whose  days  are  finished,  and  eyes  too  dim  to  see 
Thy  truth, 

No  longer  fit  to  stock  Thy  waters,  Lord, 

Some  two  or  three  of  these  might  do." 

But  if,  perchance,  we  fish  til 
End  of  day  with  still  no  prize  within  our  creel, 
Then  idly  boast  of  fish  not  caught  or  deeds  not 
done, 

Have  compassion  on  our  lying,  Lord,  to  those 

Who  understand  not  us 

Who  also  cast  for  other  things  than  fish. 

Now  day  is  done;  we've  fished  again — 

Need  we  ask  more,  though  nothing's  landed? 

So  turn  we  homeward — hungry,  weary,  but  with 

burdens  lifted; 
And  our  hearts  send  up  this  prayer, 
"Lord,  save  the  fish,  the  forests,  rivers,  lakes  and 

mountains 

For  Thy  countless  million  children  throughout 
eternity 

Who  need  draw  near  to  Thee." 
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We  are  grateful  to  Charles  Elliot,  well  known 
editor,  author,  sportsman  and  conservationist,  for 
this  note  lifted  bodily  from  the  pages  of  OUTDOOR 
LIFE.  North  Carolina  fought  a  legislative  battle  in 
the  1955  Legislature  on  this  question,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  conservation  won. 

"LEGAL,  BUT  ALL  WRONG" 

"A  bill  making  it  legal  to  sell  quail  over  meat 
counters  in  Georgia  was  passed  in  that  state  last 
January.  Quail  raisers  are  to  be  licensed,  and  al- 
lowed to  sell  only  tagged  birds. 

According  to  many  local  hunters  with  whom  I 
have  talked,  this  law  sets  a  dangerous  precedent, 
and  shooters  in  other  Southern  states  are  hoping 
it  won't  happen  to  them.  Some  remember  that  the 
passenger  pigeon,  another  grand  American  game- 
bird,  was  exterminated  —  largely  through  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  wild  pigeons  for  the  market. 

The  sale  of  gamebirds,  except  for  restocking,  has 
for  many  years  been  fought  by  both  federal  and 
state  game  officials.  Mallard  ducks,  raised  for  eating, 
have  been  an  exception  to  this,  but  there's  no  way 
to  trap  wild  mallards  in  wholesale  numbers  illegally 
and  keep  the  operation  under  cover. 


With  quail,  it's  different.  If  a  man  knows  how, 
he  may  easily  trap  covey  after  covey  without  the 

LOCAL  ANGLER  MAKES  GOOD 


One  of  the  State's  better  known  anglers  poses  with  a  fine  string 
of  trout  from  a  western  North  Carolina  stream.  Apparently  he 
likes  to  fish — he  will  be  first  to  buy  a  combination  license  again 
this  year. 


slightest  danger  of  being  caught.  The  trapped  birds 
will  not  bear  a  mark  which  would  distinguish  them 
from  their  brothers  raised  on  wire. 

A  few  low  characters  in  the  South  have  been  trap- 
ping bob- whites  for  years,  both  for  sale  and  for  their 
own  use.  Now  they  need  only  band  their  bird  to 
make  it  legal.  There  is  no  telling  how  many  thous- 
ands of  coveys  will  disappear  from  the  sporting 
scene  as  long  as  this  law  remains  in  effect. 

The  quail  hunter,  who  feeds  his  dogs  from  one 
season  to  the  next  in  hope  of  a  few  good  hours  in 
the  field  with  bob  and  his  family,  is  fearful  that 
this  new  law  will  encourage  a  pernicious  practice, 
which  had  gradually  been  brought  under  control 
by  strict  game-law  enforcement  in  the  South." 

— Charles  Elliott,  Southern  Field  Editor 

"Dear  Sir: 

"My  wife  thinks  your  WILDLIFE  is  wonderful — she  reads 
it  from  cover  to  cover  every  month. 

"Am  sending  $1.00  for  two-year  subscription — give  us  more 
news  of  our  native  game  and  fish. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Clyde  Garrell 
Canton,  N.  C." 

We  are  dishing  it  out  as  fast  as  we  can  get  it. 
—(Ed.) 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Enclosed  please  find  check  for  one  dollar.  Renewal  for  two 
years. 

"Also  please  send  names  of  Congressman  or  Congressmen 
to  write  and  protest  most  vigorously  the  audacity  of  a  general 
in  the  United  States  Army,  who  would  use  the  facilities  of 
the  army,  as  paid  for  by  the  tax  payers,  to  flaunt  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  he  was  residing  at  the  time,  as  mentioned  in  the 
April  issue  of  your  magazine  under  the  editorial  'The  Will  Of 
The  People.' 

Thank  you  sincerely, 
Mike  S.  Crary 
New  Bern,  N.  C." 

Mr.  Crary  was  given  the  requested  list,  wrote  to 
all  concerned,  and  received  replies. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  my  check  for  $3.50  for  subscriptions 
as  listed  below.  Every  copy  of  my  previous  subscriptions  has  been 
used  in  the  schools  attended  by  the  children  to  whom  they  were 
sent.  I  expect  to  add  subscriptions  from  time  to  time  as  I  run 
across  teachers  and  children  who  can  use  them.  I  have  been  do- 
ing this  from  time  to  time  in  the  past. 

"Could  I  mention  the  idea  of  using  the  inside  back  cover  for 
selected  and  well  screened  ads  of  sporting  goods  manufacturers 
and  dealers  as  a  source  of  extra  income? 

Yours  sincerely, 
Walter  H.  Blundell 
6432  Guyer  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pa." 

Anybody  for  comments  on  Mr.  Blundell's  last 
paragraph?  ( — Ed.) 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Leroy  F.  Bostick 

Born  and  raised  in  the  Masons  Cross  section  of 
Scotland  County,  Leroy  F.  Bostick  has  ably  served 
as  Wildlife  Protector  in  his  native  county  since 
1938.  During  these  18  years,  Mr.  Bostick  has  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  sportsmen  for  his  fair 


and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  game  and  fish 
laws,  and  for  his  unceasing  work  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation. 

Mr.  Bostick  was  born  on  September  22,  1898  on 
a  farm,  and  he  attended  Masons  Cross  High  School 
after  which  he  worked  for  the  Laurinburg  Machine 
Company  for  10  years.  Later,  he  worked  for  the 
State  Park  Commission  at  Mt.  Mitchell  State  Park, 
and  in  1938  he  accepted  his  present  position  as 
Wildlife  Protector  for  Scotland  County.  Mr.  Bostick 
has  attended  the  Wildlife  Protectors'  Training 
School,  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Government 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  APRIL 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for  the 
month  of  April,  1956. 


Persons  checked    30,792 

Total  prosecutions    942 

Total  convictions    898 

Cases  not  guilty    27 

Cases  nol  prossed    17 

Cases  where  no  fine  levied    145 

Cases  where  fine  levied  and  suspended    356 

Total  fines  collected   $3,739.95 

Total  costs  collected  $6,756.00 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs 
collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission or  its  personnel. 


PIER  FISHING  IS  FUN 

Fishing  from  an  ocean  pier  is  a  fascinating  sport  which  lures 
thousands  of  anglers  each  season.  Fish  of  some  sort  are  usually 
hitting,  such  as  the  whiting  shown  below,  and  there  is  always  a 
chance  of  a  whopper  taking  the  bait.  Tommy  Lane  of  Elizabeth 
City  caught  the  42-pound  drum  on  a  spinning  rod  with  12-pound 
test  line  from  Jennette's  Pier  at  Nags  Head. 

Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 
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Know  Your  (»aiii<*  Fish 


Black  Crappie 


TH  E  GRAPH  I  C  PRESS.  INC.  ,  RALEIGH,  N.  C 


MR.  FLATFOOT 


Like  Br'er  Coon,  Br'er  Bear  walks  on  the  entire  soles  of  his  feet,  and  when  it 
becomes  necessary  for  him  to  stand  up  to  reach  a  bunch  of  wild  grapes  or  to 
see  over  a  bush,  he  stands  on  a  firm  foundation.  Black  bear  tracks  are  easy  to 
recognize,  and  the  track  of  the  hind  foot,  which  may  be  eight  inches  long, 
resembles  the  track  of  a  barefoot  man. 
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A  clapper  rail,  secretive  game  bird  of  our  coastal  salt  marshes,  crouches  over  its 
nest  which  contains  both  hatching  eggs  and  black,  downy  chicks.  Color  photo  by 
Jack  Dermid.  Back  cover:  Three  more  game  fish  painted  by  Duane  Raver. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between  State  and 
Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to  bring  about  a  re- 
storation of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  receives  for  publication  news 
items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with  the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  materials  submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

•  •  • 
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23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 
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Raleigh,  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 
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Of  The  Times 


By  Ben  H.  James 

Game  Management  Specialist 


One  of  the  amazing  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can is  his  reluctance  to  accept  change.  It  seems  to 
be  difficult  for  the  average  American  to  change  pace 
with  the  decline  or  the  increase  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  as  a  nation,  it  seems,  have  never  be- 
come deeply  concerned  about  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  until  extremes  of 
scarcity  or  over-abundance  have  been  reached. 

During  the  early  years  of  our  state,  the  game 
supply  was  abundant.  The  pioneers  were  able  to 
make  rapid  progress  due  to  the  ease  with  which 
they  could  fill  their  larders  from  the  plentiful 
game  supply.  As  the  early  settlers  cleared  more 
land,  built  more  towns  and  reared  more  families, 
the  game  supply  was  correspondingly  depleted  and 
pushed  back  into  the  more  inaccessible  areas. 

The  more  far-sighted  individuals  of  the  day 
visioned  complete  annihilation  of  our  game  animals 
and  made  attempts  to  stem  the  tide.  One  of  these 


individuals,  Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  organized  the 
Audubon  Society  of  North  Carolina.  This  organiza- 
tion had  its  beginning  in  1902  and  concerned  itself 
primarily  with  educating  the  sportsmen  and  was 
charged  with  actually  enforcing  the  few  existing 
regulations.  Not  until  the  Twenties  did  public  in- 
terest in  North  Carolina  reach  such  a  peak  as  to 
influence  the  General  Assembly  to  enact  state-wide 
legislation  in  respect  to  the  conservation  of  wild- 
life. Prior  to  this  time  the  regulations  were  on  a 
county  basis.  A  number  of  state-wide  bills  had  been 
introduced  in  the  General  Assembly,  only  to  meet 
with  defeat.  Representative  Fred  I.  Sutton  intro- 
duced a  bill  sanctioned  by  Governer  A.  W.  McLean, 
which  was  acceptable  and  was  enacted  into  law 
by  the  Legislature  of  1927.  This  was  the  first  state- 
wide game  law  in  North  Carolina  and  was  known  as 
the  "North  Carolina  Game  Law". 

Under  the  direction  of  Wade  H.  Phillips,  game 
management  in  North  Carolina  entered  a  new  era. 
One  of  the  regulations  which  was  included  in  the 
"North  Carolina  Game  Law"  was  an  article  govern- 
ing the  taking  of  doe  deer.  This  is  the  same  law  that 

Left:  L.  B.  Tunnell,  refuge  protector  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet, 
points  to  tender  soybean  plants  which  were  nipped  off  by 
hungry  Hyde  county  deer.  Although  crop  damage  by  deer  is 
localized,  it  is  a  serious  problem  when  it  occurs. 

Below:  Milo,  nibbled  at  by  deer,  shows  that  damage  is  not  re- 
stricted to  soybeans.  Many  crops  suffer  occasional  deer  depre- 
dation, but  the  most  seriously  affected  are  the  legumes. 
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we  are  operating  under  today.  Through  the  stellar 
performance  of  the  old-time  "game  warden"  in 
educating  the  public  and  enforcing  the  law  with  a 
seasoning  of  understanding  and  tolerance,  our  deer 
herds  began  to  recover  and  make  a  come-back. 

At  first  the  hunters  rebelled  against  being  depriv- 
ed of  their  "God-given  right"  to  take  and  dispose  of 
wild  game  as  they  saw  fit.  Gradually,  more  and 
more  hunters  became  convinced  that  "that  bunch 
in  Raleigh"  were  not  bent  on  depriving  them  of 
their  hunting.  The  sportsmen  began  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  protecting  the  doe  deer  themselves.  They 
began  to  discover  that  this  program  was  making 
more  hunting  for  more  people.  The  transition  was 
slowly  but  surely  made,  from  indifference  and  sel- 
fishness to  concern  and  a  desire  to  be  part  of  the 
program  to  restore  the  game.  Hunting  clubs  began 
to  expel  members  for  shooting  doe  deer.  Hunt 
masters,  owners  of  packs  of  deer  dogs,  began  to 
make  doe  killers  unwelcome  on  their  hunts.  And 
so  the  deer  herds  in  North  Carolina  began  their 
slow  climb  to  regain  their  rightful  place  in  the 
picture  of  wildlife  from  which  they  had  been  so 
wantonly  depleted. 

Immediately  following  the  enactment  of  the  state- 
wide game  law  in  1927,  a  program  of  establishing 
refuges  was  begun.  Since  the  western  section  of 
the  state  had  been  practically  shot  out  of  the  deer 
picture,  the  first  efforts  were  directed  toward  that 
area.  A  breeding  nucleus  of  deer  was  stocked  on 
these  areas  and  almost  immediate  success  was  evi- 
dent. As  had  been  the  experience  in  many  other 
states,  complaints  began  to  come  in  concerning 
over-browsing  of  the  forest  stands.  Distinct  browse 
lines  became  evident  in  the  mountains  and  another 
warning  flag  was  hoisted,  paralleling  the  signs  of 
the  early  Twenties. 

Less  noticeable,  but  no  less  important,  was  the 
increase  in  the  eastern  deer  herds.  Due  to  the  less 
rigid  protection  program  in  the  east,  as  compared 
to  the  protection  program  on  the  management  areas 
in  the  west,  and  due  also  to  the  vast  reaches  of 
timbered  lands  lush  with  sub-tropical  growth,  in- 
dications of  over-population  were  longer  in  showing 
up  in  the  east.  However,  complaints  of  depredation 
to  crops  have  been  numerous  in  recent  years. 

This  problem  of  crop  depredation  is  strictly  local 
in  nature  and  does  not  manifest  itself  over  the  en- 
tire eastern  deer  range.  Individual  farmers  in  cer- 
tain areas  have  found  it  necessary  to  erect  fences 
around  their  crop  lands  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  the  deer.  Other  individuals  have  besieged  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  with  requests  to 
take  steps  to  control  this  crop  damage.  Special  pro- 
tectors were  employed  in  certain  areas  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  combatting  this  menace.  Many  methods 
were  used  with  varying  success,  a  few  giving 


temporary  relief.  Attempts  were  made  to  discourage 
deer  from  using  the  fields  by  stinging  them  with 
bird  shot.  Carbide  cannons,  exploding  at  intervals 
of  four  minutes,  afforded  temporary  relief.  Fire- 
cracker ropes  were  distributed  by  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission at  considerable  cost.  Repellant  sprays  were 
applied  to  the  crops.  Chasing  the  deer  with  dogs 
and  tying  dogs  at  intervals  around  fields  were  tried. 
All  these  methods  provided  only  temporary  relief. 
The  damage  continues  and  takes  its  toll  from  the 
farmers'  pockets  in  the  face  of  all  attempts  to  con- 
trol it. 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 


One  of  the  methods  of  controlling  deer  tried  by  the  Commission 
has  been  firecracker  ropes,  which  explode  at  intervals  during 
the  night.  Expensive,  this  method  has  sometimes  been  effective. 

So  intolerable  did  the  problem  become  in  one 
county  that  the  representative  brought  about  legis- 
lation to  open  a  doe  season  in  his  county.  This  is 
probably  only  the  beginning.  In  many  cases  the 
problem  has  reached  such  proportions  that  the 
landowners  are  leasing  the  hunting  rights  on  their 
property  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  damage. 
As  a  result  of  this  trend  more  land  is  being  taken 
out  of  the  public  hunting  category.  Vast  areas  are 
disappearing  from  the  domain  of  the  hunter  who 
can't  afford  to  lease  sizeable  tracts  for  his  own  hunt- 
ing pleasure. 

Of  more  concern,  the  deer  in  these  localities  are 
slowly  but  surely  destroying  their  range.  They  are 
eating  themselves  to  death.  Recently,  evidence  has 
been  discovered  of  over-population.  During  the 
spring  of  1954,  a  die-off  of  deer  was  noted  on  the 
Mt.  Mitchell  Wildlife  Management  Area  which  was 
attributed  to  malnutrition.  During  the  same  spring, 
a  die-off  was  observed  in  Dare  County.  This  was 
also  the  result  of  malnutrition.  More  evidence  ap- 
peared during  the  following  two  years  in  Dare 
County.  The  discovery  of  dead  and  dying  deer  re- 
sulted in  an  investigation  of  the  problem.  Again 
malnutrition  proved  to  be  the  cause. 

•  See  DEER,  Page  18 
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IF  FISHING  IN  YOUR  POND  IS  POOR,  THEN  READ: 


BETTER  FISHING 

IN  TARHEEL 

FARM  PONDS 

by  Edward  B.  Bradley 

District  Fish  Biologist 


In  1946  one  of  the  most  amazing  agricultural 
developments  in  North  Carolina  history  moved  into 
high  gear.  This  phenomenon  is  today's  common- 
place farm  pond.  Until  the  mid  1940's  farm  ponds 
were  considered  the  property  of  only  a  chosen  few 
hundred  land  owners  who  could  afford  the  luxury 
of  private  ponds.  With  the  advent  of  Federal  subsi- 
dies, technical  and  material  assistance  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  this  agricultural  phenomenon  grew  beyond 
all  expectations  of  its  most  optimistic  promoters. 
Within  the  last  10  years  farm  ponds  have  increased 
in  numbers  from  several  hundred  to  an  estimated 
21,000  in  North  Carolina.  This  rapid  growth  is 
understandable  when  one  considers  the  many  ad- 
vantages a  pond  offers  the  average  farm  family; 
food  in  the  form  of  fish,  water  for  livestock  and 
fire  protection,  as  well  as  the  esthetic  values  of  a 
well  planned  pond.  Many  people  place  recreational 
values  such  as  swimming,  boating  and  fishing  near 
the  top  of  the  advantage  list.  The  latest  series  of 
drouth  years  has  made  water  a  vitally  important 
factor  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  to  many  Tar 
Heel  farmers.  Pond  construction  took  a  giant  step 
forward  when  irrigation  systems  started  appearing 
all  over  the  State. 

This  tremendous  activity  in  pond  construction 
was  gratifying  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
which  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
moting this  program.  Farm  plans  developed  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  call  for  terraces  or  strip 
cropping,  both  designed  to  retard  the  flow  of  water 


and  its  destructive  momentum.  These  plans  may 
also  indicate  the  construction  of  a  farm  pond  in  a 
suitable  location.  The  construction  of  this  pond  is 
usually  done  by  a  private  contractor  following  a  few 
suggestions  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
After  the  pond  is  completed  stocking  is  next  on  the 
program.  After  making  application  for  fish  through 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  or  the  local  county 
agent  the  pond  owner  receives  1,000  bluegill  finger- 
lings  the  fall  following  the  completion  of  the  pond; 
the  next  spring  100  largemouth  bass  fingerlings 
for  each  surface  acre  of  water  will  be  delivered  free 
of  charge. 

Theoretically,  everybody  is  supposed  to  "live 
happily  ever  after".  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  aver- 
age pond  owner  experiences  3  or  4  years  of  spec- 
tacular fishing  and  then  something  goes  wrong.  In- 
stead of  nice  catches  of  good  sized  fish  our  pond  is 
producing  nothing  but  hundreds  of  small  unusable 
bluegill  and  an  occasional  large  bass.  Up  goes  the 
distress  signal  and  the  county  soil  conservationist 
or  the  county  agent  most  always  get  a  call  for 
help.  Recognizing  this  as  a  fishery  problem,  these 
men  pass  the  complaints  along  to  visiting  fishery 
biologists  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  to 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Usually  the 
inspecting  biologist  recommends  that  more  fish  be 
harvested  each  year,  or  even  that  the  pond  be  drain- 
ed, poisoned  and  restocked.  This  latter  procedure 
cannot  always  be  followed  because  the  pond  may 
be  used  for  other  purposes  on  the  farm  with  the 
fish  and  fishing  being  secondary. 
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The  complaints  began  to  pile  up  in  these  county 
offices  by  the  late  1940's.  These  pond  problems  in- 
cluded too  many  weeds,  fish  kills,  fertilization  and 
the  most  common  one:  over-population  of  bluegills. 
Pond  inspection  cards  completed  by  the  biologists 
were  examined  and  it  was  found  that  over  50% 
of  the  complaints  were  poor  fishing  caused  by  over- 
populations. 

Pond  owners  in  other  states  were  having  similar 
difficulties — often  more  pronounced  in  more  north- 
ern states.  Investigational  programs  were  being 
set  up  to  determine  the  stocking  procedures  and 
species  of  fish  that  would  produce  the  best  fishing 
results  in  the  test  areas. 


The  current  stocking  program  for  farm  ponds 
used  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  the  result 
of  over  15  years  experimental  work  conducted  by 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Auburn,  Alabama. 
There  they  stocked  ponds  with  various  ratios  and 
combinations  of  warm  water  fish.  In  Alabama  the 
largemouth  bass  and  bluegill  combination  produces 
excellent  results.  However,  in  Alabama,  they  have 
a  ten  months  growing  season  and  this  apparently 
is  the  key  to  producing  a  spawning  size  bass  from 
a  fingerling  in  that  first  year  after  stocking.  If 
bass  do  not  spawn  during  the  first  spring  after 
fingerlings  are  introduced,  the  pond  is  then  in 
serious  trouble  with  thousands  of  bluegill  fry  pres- 
ent and  no  young  bass  to  trim  them  down.  In  North 
Carolina,  we  have  three  distinct  geographical  zones; 
the  coastal  plain,  the  piedmont  and  the  mountains. 
We  have  a  growing  season  varying  from  7  to  8 
months  with  climatic  variations.  In  the  east,  the 
growing  season  compares  favorably  with  conditions 
in  Alabama.  In  the  west,  conditions  resemble 
climates  found  in  our  more  northern  states.  Clearly 
then,  there  is  a  need  for  some  "home  grown"  in- 
vestigations in  the  stocking  of  farm  ponds  in  North 
Carolina. 

In  1950,  Congress  passed  the  Dingell-Johnson 
Bill  which  allots  revenue  collected  in  the  form  of  a 
tax  on  fishing  equipment  to  the  individual  states 
on  the  basis  of  total  inland  water  area  and  the 
number  of  fishing  licenses  sold  annually.  These 
funds  were  specifically  designated  to  be  used  in 
fish  restoration  projects  by  the  states.  Practically 
all  of  the  states  launched  investigational  projects 
soon  after  the  passage  of  this  Bill.  These  projects 
were  aimed  at  finding  answers  to  fish  management 
problems  which  could  be  used  to  promote  better 
sport  fishing.  North  Carolina  now  had  additional 
funds  to  spend  on  fishery  research.  Some  of  these 
funds  were  allocated  to  a  state-wide  experimental 
farm  pond  project.  Since  the  source  of  our  funds 
for  research  use  is  the  sport  fisherman,  any  ex- 
perimental program  undertaken  must  be  designed 
to  improve  sport  fishing.  This  fact  alone  ruled  out 
a  project  designed  to  produce  a  non-fishing,  meat 
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producing,  agricultural  pond  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  type.  It  was  found  in  previous  years  investi- 
gation that  our  local  problem  was  one  of  control- 
ling fish  populations  by  stocking  and  management 
to  produce  the  best  possible  fishing  results  over 
the  longest  period  of  time  in  multiple-use  ponds. 
In  the  southeast,  the  largemouth  bass-bluegill 
combination  has  been  proven  the  best  choice  for 
initial  stocking.  This  facet  of  the  problem  has  been 
pretty  well  established.  The  area  of  farm  pond 
management  that  had  not  been  investigated  locally 
up  to  this  time  was  the  numbers  of  bass  and  blue- 
gills  to  introduce  at  the  initial  stocking.  We  knew 
that  the  primary  over-population  in  farm  ponds  is 
created  by  the  tremendous  reproductive  capacity  of 
the  bluegill.  The  largemouth  bass  is  used  as  the 
predator  species  to  keep  the  bluegills  thinned  out. 
If  sufficient  bluegills  are  harvested  through  preda- 
tion  and  fishing,  the  remaining  bluegills  will  grow 
into  a  harvestable  size.  The  life  expectancy  of  a 
farm  pond  in  North  Carolina  now  is  about  4  or  5 
years.  To  attempt  to  extend  this  period  of  life  the 
obvious  procedure  would  be  to  favor  the  predator 
species  in  experimental  stockings.  Thus  it  was 
decided  to  introduce  bass  and  bluegills  in  varying 
numbers  to  determine  which  stocking  ratio  pro- 
duces the  best  fishing. 


Farm  ponds  must  be  fished  heavily  to  keep  populations  in 
balance  and  to  prevent  the  development  of  an  over-population 
of  stunted,  useless  fish.  When  fishing  becomes  unproductive, 
the  only  remedy  sometimes  lies  in  the  complete  removal  of 
all  fish  and  proper  restocking. 

Photos  by  Jack  Dermic! 
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Fine  catches  of  bass  such  as  this  one  are  taken  from  ponds  that 
are  properly  managed. 

First  the  fish  biologists  were  faced  with  the  task 
of  obtaining  suitably  located  ponds.  This  proved  to 
be  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the  project.  Since 
better  fishing  was  the  objective  of  the  project  the 
central  problem  was  the  locating  of  pond  owners 
who  would  require  each  fisherman  to  record  his 
total  catch,  noting  the  species,  lengths,  date  and 
total  time  fished.  Two  men  were  assigned  this  job  of 
pond  selection.  For  two  years  these  men  traveled 
the  State,  contacting  county  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice representatives,  inspecting  test  ponds,  and  talk- 
ing with  pond  owners.  The  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice provided  invaluable  assistance  during  this 
period,  screening  pond  owners  for  the  fisheries  in- 
vestigators. A  total  of  895  ponds  were  inspected, 
requiring  11,000  miles  of  travel.  By  September  of 
1955  the  fish  population  eradication  and  restocking 
of  these  ponds  were  completed. 

Four  stocking  ratios  were  set  up  for  the  ex- 
perimental farm  pond  program.  These  ratios  were 
assigned  to  equal  numbers  of  selected  ponds.  The 
ratios  were:  100  bass  to  1,000  bluegills,  100  bass 
to  700  bluegills,  100  bass  to  400  bluegills,  100  bass 
to  100  bluegills  per  acre  of  water.  Each  ratio  had 
an  equal  number  of  ponds  stocked,  both  alternately 
and  simultaneously.  In  alternately  stocked  ponds, 
the  bluegills  were  introduced  in  the  fall  and  the 
bass  in  the  following  spring.  In  the  simultaneously 
stocked  ponds  the  bass  were  introduced  in  the 
spring  and  the  bluegills  in  the  following  fall.  In 


these  descriptions  the  term  "simultaneous"  infers 
that  the  fish  are  of  the  same  year  class.  The  stock- 
ing schedule  for  the  139  ponds  selected  is  as  follows: 


Ratios 


Type  of 
Stocking 

1:1 

1:4 

1:7 

1:10 

Alternately 
Stocked 

12 

20 

17 

18 

Simultaneously 
Stocked 

1 

18  20 

18 

16 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  this  program,  the 
job  of  determining  the  success  of  each  pond  began. 
The  data  collected  by  project  personnel  consists  of 
three  sampling  procedures:  creel  census  type  catch 
cards,  reproduction  checks,  and  the  adult  and  sub- 
adult  fish  samples. 

Reproduction  checks  are  made  in  each  pond 
every  year  during  the  month  of  June.  Three  seine 
hauls  at  intervals  around  the  shore  line  are  made 
with  a  12  foot  minnow  seine.  The  distance  of  each 
haul  is  about  20  feet.  The  information  thus  collect- 
ed is  recorded  in  the  form  of  a  chart  illustrating 
the  lengths  of  the  total  number  of  fish  caught. 

In  August  the  adult  and  sub-adult  fish  samples 
are  taken,  using  a  40  foot  one-half  inch  mesh  seine. 
Three  seine  hauls  are  made  on  each  pond  at  in- 
tervals around  the  shore  line.  Here,  each  haul 
covers  a  distance  of  about  40  feet.  This  catch  is  also 
recorded  in  chart  form  illustrating  the  lengths  of 
the  fish  captured.  The  total  weight  of  bass  (carni- 
vorous species)  caught  in  each  seine  haul  and  the 
total  weight  of  bluegills  (forage  species)  captured 
is  taken  to  determine  relative  balance  of  the  fish 
population  as  represented  in  the  adult  fish  sample. 
To  record  the  fishing  success  and  productivity  of 
the  experimental  ponds,  catch  cards  are  distributed 
to  the  pond  owner  which  are  in  turn  issued  to  each 
individual  fishing  the  experimental  pond.  The  data 
recorded  on  these  cards  is  in  a  sense  the  "pay-off" 
in  determining  the  quality  of  fishing  in  the  respec- 
tive ponds.  These  cards  are  collected  periodically  by 
the  fisheries  investigator.  The  information  on  these 
cards  is  compiled  according  to  the  total  number  of 
fish  caught,  number  of  fisherman,  total  man  hours 
fished,  average  catch  per  man  hour  and  average 
catch  per  fisherman.  A  chart  illustrating  the  lengths 
of  all  fish  caught  is  recorded  with  this  information. 

The  success  determination  job  will  continue  for 
three  more  years  before  the  results  can  be  fully 
evaluated.  The  experimental  farm  pond  project  has 
cost  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  over  $43,- 
000  to  date,  with  the  major  portion  of  this  sum 
spent  on  selection,  population  eradication,  and  re- 
stocking of  the  ponds.  It  is  hoped  that  the  final  re- 
sults will  help  produce  better  fishing  for  those 
thousands  of  Tar  Heel  fishermen  who  must  depend 
on  farm  ponds  for  their  favorite  recreation. 
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SCHOOL 


School  bells  will  begin  ringing  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  on  August  12  and  continue  to  ring  for 
three  weeks  for  a  group  of  about  20  future  wildlife  pro- 
tectors who  will  be  attending  the  Wildlife  Recruit  Train- 
ing School. 

This  important  training  course  is  held  periodically 
under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  of  Government  when- 
ever there  is  need  to  have  trained  men  standing  by  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Commission's  Wildlife  Protection  Divi- 
sion. The  20  trainees  selected  to  attend  school  were  screen- 
ed from  over  200  applicants  as  the  outstanding  candidates. 
They  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  grades  on  inten- 
sive examinations  and  by  other  qualifications  determined 
during  personal  interviews. 

According  to  Chief  Walter  F.  Anderson,  Wildlife  Pro- 
tection Division,  the  training  school  will  be  more  thorough, 
complete,  and  better  organized  than  ever  before.  Com- 
petent instructors  from  the  Institute  of  Government,  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission,  Highway  Patrol,  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  will  conduct  classes.  Courses  will  include 
first  aid,  game  laws,  laws  of  arrest,  fish  and  game  man- 
agement, wildlife  education,  public  speaking,  judo,  and 
firearms  safety  as  well  as  many  other  practical  courses 
useful  on  the  job.  After  the  intensive  schooling,  graduates 
will  be  well-qualified  to  step  into  important  jobs  of  safe- 
guarding our  wildlife  for  present  and  future  generations 
to  enjoy. 


Raleigh  lawyer  Andy  Jones,  former  chief  of  the  Wildlife  Pro- 
tection Division,  conducts  a  class  on  game  laws. 


Self-defense  is  important  to  all  law-enforcement  officers.  Judo 
instructor  Lt.  Tom  Brown  (left)  of  the  Highway  Patrol  demon- 
strates a  method  of  disarming  a  man. 


Classwork  on  firearms  safety  is  followed  up  with  practical  in- 
struction on  the  pistol  range. 


Bill  Kinsey  of  the  Fish  Division  teaches  a  class  on  snakes  and 
the  treatment  of  snakebite. 

Photos  by  Jack  Dermic! 
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RESOURCE-O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Important  Stepup  Planned  For  Farm  Game  Restoration 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  set  up  a  budget  in  excess  of 
$200,000.00  to  improve  small  game  hunting  for  Tar  Heel  sportsmen.    The  budget 
is  effective  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  is  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  past  year's  operation. 

The  small-game  habitat  restoration  program  depends  on  two  major  phases: 
1)  production  of  nursery  stock  as  food  and  cover  plants,  and  2)  getting  this 
material  properly  planted  and  cared  for.    At  present  the  Commission's  nursery 
at  Chapel  Hill  is  producing  5,000,000  multiflora  rose  seedlings,  and  15,- 
000,000  bicolor  lespedeza  seedlings.     In  addition  several  tons  of  annual 
seed  mixtures  for  food  patch  plantings  will  be  prepared  for  distribution. 

Last  year  a  program  of  hiring  practical  farmers  was  begun  to  aid  with  the 
work  of  distributing  restoration  plantings  and  seeing  that  they  are  properly 
planted.     The  program  worked  out  so  successfully  that  it  will  be  expanded  this 
year.     These  workers  will  be  paid  on  an  hourly  basis. 

The  rose  and  lespedeza  seedlings,  plus  seed  lespedeza  and  annual  seed 
mixtures,  are  available  to  cooperating  farmers  and  sportsmens  clubs  free  of 
charge.     Dates  when  applications  will  be  processed  will  be  announced  later. 

*  *  * 

4-H  Wildlife  Camp  To  Be  Held  At  Camp  Schaub 

The  annual  4-H  Wildlife  Camp,  which  for  years  has  been  held  at  Camp  Mill- 
stone in  Moore  and  Richmond  counties,  will  be  held  at  Camp  Schaub  near 
Waynesville.     About  100  youngsters  who  have  won  prizes  for  excellence  of 
wildlife  conservation  projects  in  their  local  counties  will  attend.  High- 
lights of  the  camp  will  be  tours  of  wildlife  management  areas,  and  a  sleep- 
out  expedition  to  one  of  the  national  parks.     The  camp  will  be  staffed  by 
Wildlife  Commission  personnel. 
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Congress  Holds  Committee  Hearings  On  Conservation  Legislation 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  the  House  of  Representatives  via 
various  committees  and  subcommittees  held  hearings  on  matters  pertaining  to 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  some  of  which  could  affect  North  Carolina. 

Representatives  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  attended  two  of 
these  hearings  dealing  with  legislation  designed  to  require  military  instal- 
lations to  comply  with  state  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  game  and 
fish.     Testimony  presented  included  reports  of  killing  doe  deer  at  Cherry 
Point  Marine  Base,  the  trapping  and  transporting  deer  from  Ft.  Bragg  to  Ft. 
Benning,  Georgia,  and  failure  of  commanding  officers  to  require  military 
personnel  to  purchase  licenses  to  hunt  or  fish  on  military  installations. 

Although  it  was  apparent  that  chairmen  and  members  of  committees  favored 
this  type  of  legislation,  there  is  considerable  doubt  if  there  will  be  time  for 
Congress  to  pass  it  during  the  current  session. 

With  regard  to  license  requirements  to  service  personnel,  North  Carolina 
already  has  a  law  on  the  books  which  allows  non-resident  military  personnel 
to  hunt  or  fish  on  a  resident  license. 

An  editorial  in  the  April  1956  issue  of  WILDLIFE  helped  to  spark  nation- 
wide interest  in  the  problem,  and  representatives  of  a  number  of  other 
states  presented  testimony  at  committee  hearings.     It  appeared  that  in  tho 
overall  picture,  all  any  state  requests  from  the  military  is  the  same  co- 
operation it  expects  from  ordinary  sportsmen  regarding  the  observing  of  con- 
servation laws  and  regulations. 

*  *  * 

Wildlife  Commission  Personnel  Promoted 

Robert  B.  Hazel,  project  leader  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  upland  game 
restoration  projects  has  been  promoted  to  administrative  aid  to  Walter  And- 
erson, Chief  of  the  Wildlife  Protection  Division.     Donald  Hankla,  who  has 
been  operating  the  Commission's  Chapel  Hill  nursery  succeeds  Hazel.     In  the 
Fish  Division,  Duane  Raver  has  been  appointed  Project  Coordinator  of  federal 
aid  projects  under  the  Dingell-Johnson  act  to  succeed  Robert  F.  Stephens  who 
has  taken  a  position  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.     Replacing  Raver  will  be  Lee  B.  Tebo,  fisheries  biologist,  South- 
mont,   who  has  been  conducting  a  research  project  on  High  Rock  Reservoir 
near  Lexington.    See  page  19  for  story  and  pictures. 

*  *  * 
IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

If  you  have  been  hunting  and  fishing  on  a  combination  license,  it  ex- 
pired on  July  31.    New  licenses  are  now  on  sale  at  your  license  dealer. 
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Ma  'Possum  was  held  flat  on  her  back  while  the  pouch  was  opened  and  several  of  the  young  pulled  out  for  this  enlarged  photo.  Mouse- 
size,  the  babies  were  about  eight  weeks  old  and  their  eyes  were  just  beginning  to  open.  All  held  tightly  to  the  teats  while  being  ex- 
amined, as  demonstrated  by  the  youngster  at  top.  Six  young  were  in  the  pouch. 
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From  Pouch  To  Back 


MA  'POSSUM  REARS  A  FAMILY 


Photo  Feature  by  Jack  Dermid 


The  opossum  is  a  peculiar  creature.  It  possesses  a  pre- 
hensile tail,  a  "thumb"  on  the  hind  feet,  an  unusually 
small  brain  for  a  mammal  of  its  size,  and  has  the  ability 
to  play  dead.  But  most  curious  of  all  is  the  opossum's 
pouch  and  the  way  it  raises  a  family. 

After  a  short  pregnancy  of  only  12  to  13  days,  Ma 
'Possum  brings  into  the  world  a  litter  of  very  immature 
young,  mere  embryos,  each  about  the  size  of  a  bean  and 
averaging  about  2.5  grains  in  weight.  They  are  so  small 
that  it  takes  about  170  to  weigh  an  ounce,  and  twenty  can 
be  placed  in  a  teaspoon.  Baby  opossums  are  born  in  the 
manner  of  all  mammals.  At  birth,  the  tiny,  blind  young, 
which  according  to  Carl  G.  Hartman  who  witnessed  a  birth 
and  describes  it  in  his  book  Possums  look  "more  like  a 
worm  than  a  mammal,"  make  their  way  on  stumpy  legs — 
without  any  assistance  from  the  mother — through  a  jungle 
of  hair  to  the  pouch  in  the  lower  abdomen.  Once  inside, 
each  newborn  attaches  itself  securely  to  one  of  the  13 
teats  and  hangs  on  for  its  very  life  for  about  the  first  sixty 


days  of  its  life.  Those 
youngsters  which 
fail  to  find  a  teat 
soon  perish,  and 
sometimes  there  are 
not  enough  to  go 
around,  for  opos- 
sums may  give  birth 
to  20  or  more  young. 

Within  the  mother's  warm  and  snug  incubator,  the  im- 
mature young  grow  and  develop  slowly  at  first.  It  takes 
about  eight  weeks  for  them  to  reach  mouse-size  (opposite 
page).  Soon  their  eyes  open,  growth  increases  rapidly, 
and  the  family  outgrows  the  pouch.  Then  the  babies  ven- 
ture out  for  a  look  at  the  world  from  their  mother's  back, 
clinging  with  all  their  might  with  tiny,  grasping  feet 
and  tail.  When  about  three  months  old,  they  are  weaned, 
and  the  young  opossums  gradually  scatter  to  begin  soli- 
tary lives  of  their  own. 


When  their  eyes  opened  a  few  days  after  the  opposite  photo  was  taken,  the  baby  opossums  began  peeking  from  the  pouch  and 
climbing  about  on  their  mother.  Now  about  12  weeks  old,  the  babies  are  miniature  replicas  of  the  adult  and  measure  about  10  inches 
from  tip  to  tip.  Tired  of  riding  piggy-back,  one  youngster  sneaks  underside  for  a  meal.  The  young  opossums  were  gentle  and  per- 
mitted handling  without  attempting  to  bite,  but  no  chances  were  taken  with  Mama. 


IS  A 


BIRD  SANCTUARY? 


by  Lunette  Barber 


Suppose  someone  asks,  "What  is  a  Bird  sanctu- 
ary?" Could  you,  the  teacher,  parent,  scout  leader, 
4-H  Club  leader  or  any  other  adult  answer  the 
question?  Yet  there  are  177  towns  in  North  Caro- 
lina that  are  Bird  Sanctuaries.  If  the  interest  and 
meaning  stop  at  the  sign,  there  is  not  much  use 
for  the  North  Carolina  Highway  Commission  to 
keep  erecting  an  average  of  four  signs  for  each 
town  at  the  average  cost  of  $8  per  sign.  A  little 
expensive,  it  seems! 

Webster  says  "Sanctuary — a  place  of  refuge  for 
birds,  or  for  game  or  other  animals,  where  preda- 
tory animals  are  controlled  and  hunting  is  not 
allowed;  as  a  bird  sanctuary;  a  game  sanctuary." 

Sanctuary  and  refuge  are  sometimes  distinguished 
— the  former  being  applied  to  a  place  where  all 
forms  of  wildlife  are  equally  protected,  the  latter 
to  a  place  where  predaceous  birds  and  animals  are 
controlled  for  the  protection  of  more  desirable 
forms  of  wildlife,  as  game  and  insectivorous  birds. 

What  is  the  law? 


The  Act  To  Create  A  Bird  Sanctuary 

An  act  to  authorize  the  governing  body  of  any 
municipality  in  this  state  to  create  a  Bird  Sanctu- 
ary within  the  territorial  limits  of  such  municipal- 
ity. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  ratification  of  this 
Act,  the  governing  body  of  any  municipality  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  may,  in  its  discretion, 
by  ordinance,  create  and  establish  a  bird  sanctuary 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  such  municipality. 
"Provided  no  ordinance  of  any  governing  body  of 
any  muicipality  adopted  hereto  may  protect  any 
birds  classed  as  predatory  by  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  or  by  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  nor  may  the  protection  of  such  ordinance 
extend  to  pigeons,  crows,  starlings  or  English 
sparrows." 

Section  2.  Upon  the  creation  and  establishment  of 
a  bird  sanctuary  by  any  municipality  in  this  State 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of  this  Act,  it 


According  to  county  Wildlife  Protectors,  these  were  the  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns  that  were  bird  sanctuaries  as  of  Febru- 
ary. 1956.  After  a  town  adopts  the  bird  sanctuary  law,  it  becomes  illegal  to  hunt,  kill,  or  trap  any  bird  except  those  classed  as 
predator  or  pest. 
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shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  hunt,  kill  or 
trap  any  birds  within  the  territorial  limits  of  such 
municipality.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and, 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty 
dollars  ($50.00)  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  30 
days. 

Section  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict 
with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  its  ratification.  In  the  General  As- 
sembly read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  27th 
day  of  March  1951. 

How  important  it  is  to  protect  the  birds?  Too 
often  the  aesthetic  value  is  over-emphasized  while 
too  few  realize  the  economic  value  of  birds.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  if  a  family  of  people  ate 
as  much  in  proportion  to  its  size  as  a  family  of 
birds,  the  daily  grocery  bill  would  include  amounts 
somewhat  as  follows: 

50  loaves  of  bread  6  heads  of  lettuce 

25  pounds  of  hamburger  1  gallon  of  ice  cream 

10  pounds  of  spinach  30  doughnuts 

Then  we  could  not  forget  our  friends  the  owls 
and  hawks.  Every  hawk  and  owl  has  been  studied 
by  experienced  field  biologists  and  they  all  agree 
there  are  but  two  of  the  hawk  family  found  in 
North  Carolina,  namely,  the  sharp-shinned  and 
the  Cooper's  hawk  that  do  much  damage  to  bird 
life  or  poultry.  The  favorite  food  of  hawks  is 
primarily  rodents. 

The  members  of  the  owl  family  are  also  thought 
of  as  being  highly  destructive.  A  field  biologist 
working  on  a  game  survey  in  Wisconsin  located 
the  roosting  place  of  a  pair  of  owls,  and  over  a 
period  of  three  months  picked  up  from  beneath  the 
roost  the  "pellets"  which  were  regurgitated  by  the 
pair  of  owls,  and  upon  careful  examination  and 
separation  of  the  "pellets"  he  recovered  the  skulls 
of  over  3,000  field  mice. 

It  is  a  fact  that  when  the  owl  eats  a  mouse  or 
any  other  animal,  it  digests  only  the  meat  part;  the 
bones,  hair  and  other  hard  materials  are  formed 
into  little  oval  "pellets"  about  the  size  of  the  first 
joint  of  an  adult's  thumb.  These  "pellets"  are 
brought  up  through  the  owl's  throat  and  dropped 
on  the  ground.  This  is  known  as  "regurgitation." 

Who  would  want  to  forget  the  scavengers? 
Vultures  are  important  and  interesting.  In  North 
Carolina  two  are  found,  the  black  and  the  turkey. 
They  help  dispose  of  decaying  dead  animals.  Per- 
haps Nature  needs  scavengers  such  as  "buzzards" 
in  the  forests  just  as  much  as  janitors  or  custodians 
are  needed  to  keep  public  buildings  clean.  The  gull 
is  also  important  in  many  places.  Who  could  see  or 
think  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  without  remember- 
ing the  gull?  There  are  large  numbers  of  birds 


such  as  the  eagles,  hawks,  owls,  and  the  crows, 
which  help  to  keep  our  lands  and  highways  cleared 
of  dead  animals. 

Indeed  the  birds  do  much  that  man  cannot.  In 
this  state  there  are  about  400  different  birds  to  be 
found  at  some  time  during  the  year.  A  bird  sanctu- 
ary should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing and  teaching  the  value  of  the  birds,  plus  im- 
proving their  habitat  and  protecting  them.  If  this 
is  done,  the  signs  could  be  eliminated  and  save  the 
Highway  Commission  some  money.  Check  and  see 
what  is  being  done  in  your  town.  Each  town  should 
be  a  bird  sanctuary  without  legislation  or  signs. 
Learning,  teaching,  realizing,  and  appreciating  the 
value  of  birds  would  solve  the  problem. 


BACKYARD  CONSERVATION 

by  Bill  Hamnett 

People,  being  the  only  animals  adapted  to  con- 
versation, never  fully  realize  how  effective  and 
swift  the  spoken  word  can  be.  And  through  sports- 
men, using  their  power  of  speech,  messages  of 
Conservation  could  reach  all  North  Carolinians  in 
less  than  23  seconds;  23  minutes;  23  hours;  23 
days.  Choose  which  ever  speed  you  want. 

For  our  use  let's  choose  the  interval  of  minutes. 
If  you  would  tell  two  people— DON'T  FORGET  TO 
BUY  YOUR  HUNTING  LICENSE;  and  they  in 
turn  told  two  other  people  the  same  thing  within 
one  minute's  time,  and  these  told  two  other  people 
in  one  minute's  time,  etc.,  within  only  10  minutes 
1,023  people  would  be  reminded;  most  of  Charlotte 
would  know  about  it  in  only  17  minutes,  the  whole 
state  in  less  than  23  minutes. 

Why  not  get  some  messages  of  Conservation 
started  throughout  our  State  and  see  how  far  they 
will  go.  It's  up  to  you  so  try  it,  and  let  us  know 
how  you  make  out.  As  a  suggestion  add  the 
originating  county  name  at  the  end  of  the  saying 
to  be  passed  on  in  each  succeeding  contact.  A  say- 
ing originating  in  Cherokee  County  may  be  heard 
in  Rowan  and  even  over  to  Pasquotank. 

IDEAS: 

Do  you  subscribe  to  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA? 
It's  only  500  per  year. 

Protect  North  Carolina  Wildlife. 

Do  you  know  the  Conservation  Pledge? 

Clean  streams  mean  better  fishing,  check  pollution. 

Plant  in  the  spring  where  you  hunt  in  the  fall. 

Save  game,  control  self-hunting  dogs  and  cats. 

Don't  be  a  Litterbug. 

Prevent  Forest  Fires,  it  pays. 

Keep  North  Carolina  Green. 

Slow  down  and  live,  (human  conservation) 
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OLD  DOC 


Finds  Out  Who  "Thetj"  Is 

by  Jim  Lee 

Illustrations  by  bob  Dance 


Old  Doc  took  a  day  off.  He  had  the  time  coming; 
for  two  weeks  straight  he  and  Slim,  the  Wildlife 
Protector  from  the  adjoining  county  had  worked 
day  and  night  on  a  jack-lighting  case.  They  had 
finally  caught  the  three  men  involved  on  a  lonely 
side  road  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Now  Doc's 
shiny  new  patrol  car  sat  in  his  front  yard  while  he 
drove  his  personal  jalopy  down  the  highway  to  an 
old  fishing  hole  on  Cane  Creek  a  few  miles  below 
where  it  entered  the  next  county. 

Doc  whistled  tunelessly  while  he  drove.  The  bat- 
tered tackle  box  on  the  seat  beside  him  was  cram- 
med with  the  accumulation  of  years  of  fishing. 
Some  of  the  lures  Doc  had  bought.  Others  he  had 
retrieved  from  bushes  and  snags  while  he  prowled 
his  county's  streams  during  low  water.  He  was 
looking  forward  to  the  day's  fishing;  in  times  past 
he  had  fought  battles  to  the  death  with  outraged 
bass  in  the  hole  he  was  to  visit. 

The  filling  station  beside  the  bridge  was  almost 
deserted  in  the  lazy  summer  sun  when  he  arrived. 
Flies  buzzed  over  empty  ice  cream  cups,  and  two 
small  barefooted  boys  stepped  gingerly  over  the 
bottle  caps  as  they  came  out  of  the  store  with  a 
kerosene  can  between  them.  Doc  parked  under  a 
tree  and  went  inside,  closing  the  sagging  screen 
door  behind  him. 

The  old  warden  selected  a  drink  from  the  box 
and  settled  down  on  an  upturned  crate.  "How's 
fishing  been  this  year?" 

The  storekeeper  shifted  his  bulk  in  the  swivel 
chair  and  waited  until  the  creaking  subsided.  "Not 
worth  the  trouble  to  dig  a  can  of  worms.  I  ain't 
seen  a  decent  mess  of  fish  come  from  Cane  Creek 
this  year." 

Doc  looked  puzzled.  In  his  county,  Cane  Creek 
produced  some  mighty  good  fishing,  and  the  water 
flowing  below  the  bridge  looked  as  clean  and  "fishy" 
as  the  more  familiar  water  upstream. 

The  storekeeper  continued.  "Used  to  be,  you 
could  catch  all  you  wanted  when  you  wanted. 
Things  haven't  been  like  that  for  a  couple  of  years, 
though.  Look's  like  they  would  do  something  about 
it.  Dern  shame  to  have  to  go  somewhere  else  to 


fish  when  you  got  a  creek  right  in  your  own  back 
yard.  They  ought  to  do  something." 

Doc  was  silent  for  a  minute.  Knowing  that  Cane 
Creek  left  his  county  in  good  conditon,  he  felt  cer- 
tain that  whatever  was  wrong  could  be  found  with- 
in the  few  miles  of  stream  between  the  filling  sta- 
tion and  the  county  line.  "What  do  you  think  is 
the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  I  tell  you,  that  creek  hasn't  been  stocked 
in  I  don't  know  when.  I  think  it's  just  plain  fished 
out.  They  ought  to  do  something  about  it,  too." 

Doc  kept  quiet.  Knowing  that  it  could  be  any 
of  a  number  of  things,  he  didn't  want  to  start  argu- 
ing about  stocking  until  he  could  come  up  with  a 
better  answer.  And  when  Doc  was  irritated,  he  tried 
to  keep  quiet  anyway.  And  Doc  was  irritated.  He 
wondered  if  the  fellow  had  any  idea  of  just  who 
"they"  were  supposed  to  be  that  "ought  to  do 
something"  about  the  fishing.  This  was  an  attitude 
that  always  bothered  the  old  warden. 

Doc  finished  his  drink  and  told  the  storekeeper 
that  he  was  going  to  try  the  creek  anyway.  Getting 
his  tackle  from  the  car,  he  climbed  down  the  steep 
path  to  the  creek  and  followed  the  worn  path  a 
hundred  yards  downstream  to  the  hole.  Bare  banks, 
discarded  tin  cans,  and  a  broken  bottle  or  two  told 
him  that  plenty  of  people  still  used  the  hole. 
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The  first  cast  sent  a  plug  halfway  across  the  wide 
channel,  and  the  old  warden  retrieved  slowly. 
Nothing  happened.  Nor  did  anything  happen  dur- 
ing the  next  twenty  minutes  of  steady  casting  and 
reeling  in.  Finally  Doc  hooked  a  deep-running  plug 
on  the  swivel  and  towed  it  slowly  through  the 
water.  A  moment  later  he  grunted  as  the  plug 
snagged  against  something  deep  in  the  water.  Turn- 
ing his  rod  to  the  side,  he  pulled  gently.  The  snag- 
ged plug  did  not  come  free,  but  instead  the  line 
began  to  move  to  the  right  and  slowly  headed  up- 
stream. 

Until  the  plug  was  nearly  out  of  the  water  Doc 
thought  that  he  had  hooked  a  turtle.  Instead  it 
was  a  catfish.  Not  very  large,  and  not  very  fat,  and 
not  at  all  frisky.  Just  a  couple  of  pounds  of  dead 
weight.  Doc  tossed  him  back  in  disgust  and  headed 
toward  his  car.  At  the  foot  of  the  path  leading  up 
the  bluff  to  the  filling  station,  the  old  warden  paus- 
ed. He  kicked  at  a  small  weed-covered  ditch  com- 
ing down  from  the  filling  station,  and  then  turned 
and  waded  through  the  chest-high  weeds  and  fol- 
lowed the  creek  upstream  under  the  bridge.  Some 
distance  from  the  bridge  the  creek  widened  into 
another  hole  behind  a  tangle  of  logs  and  brush. 

The  first  few  casts  were  unproductive.  Then  a 
tingling  shock  and  the  line  sang  through  the  water. 
The  bass  was  keeping  size,  and  Doc  kept  him.  With- 
in half  an  hour  six  fine  fish  were  on  the  string,  and 
Doc  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  answer 
to  the  problem  of  fishing  in  Cane  Creek  lay  some- 
where between  the  upper  and  lower  holes. 

He  walked  slowly  back  to  the  bridge,  looking 
closely  at  the  water  and  the  bank  as  he  pushed 
through  the  bushes.  Below  the  bridge  he  stopped 
and  put  down  his  tackle  and  the  string  of  fish.  The 
water  looked  the  same  and  then  it  didn't.  Hooking 
his  arm  around  a  bent  tree,  Doc  leaned  out  over 
the  water  and  looked  back  at  the  bank.  After  a 
moment,  he  knew  he  had  the  answer.  Sure  enough, 
"they  ought  to  do  something  about  the  fishing," 
and  now  Doc  knew  just  who  "they"  was.  Clutching 
a  bush  he  managed  to  scoop  up  a  handfull  of  mud 
from  the  edge  of  the  water  where  the  little  drainage 
ditch  from  the  filling  station  came  in,  and  a  sniff 
or  two  told  the  story. 

The  storekeeper  whistled  with  amazement  when 
he  saw  the  string  of  fish.  "Where  did  you  get  those, 
mister?  There  ain't  nothing  like  that  in  Cane 
Creek!" 

Doc  grinned  and  asked  him,  "How  long  has  it 
been  since  anyone  fished  up  above  the  bridge?" 

Now  it  was  the  storekeeper's  turn  to  look  puz- 
zled. "Why  would  the  fishing  be  any  better  above 
the  bridge?  It's  the  same  water,  isn't  it?" 
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"No,  it  isn't.  It  could  be,  though,  if  'they'  would 
do  something  about  it.  A  little  while  ago  you  kept 
saying  that  'they'  ought  to  stock  the  creek.  Any 
one  of  these  bass  could  spawn  enough  in  one  year 
to  stock  a  dozen  streams  the  size  of  Cane  Creek. 
Been  selling  much  crankcase  oil  lately?" 

"Yeah,  been  doing  right  well  since  I  put  in  that 
grease  rack  outside.  But  what  has  that  got  to  do 
with  fishing?" 

"There's  a  thin  scum  of  oil  on  the  water  down 
there,  and  just  below  the  bridge  old  crankcase  oil 
is  oozing  out  of  the  bank. 

"When  you  were  talking  about  'they'  doing 
something,  I  got  to  wondering  just  who  'they' 
would  turn  out  to  be  in  this  case.  The  Wildlife 
Commission,  the  people  I  work  for,  can't  clean  up 
your  stream  for  you.  Sometimes  'they'  is  a  city 
that  dumps  raw  sewage  in  the  stream,  sometimes 
it's  farmers  who  let  their  agricultural  poisons  wash 
into  the  creek,  sometimes  it's  an  industry  that 
pours  waste  chemicals  in  the  water.  They  are  the 
ones  who  can  do  something  about  your  fishing.  The 
Wildlife  Commission  and  other  State  agencies  are 
usually  given  the  blame  for  being  'they'  ...  all 
the  Commission  can  do  is  work  with  the  water 
that's  in  the  stream  and  it's  up  to  someone  else  to 
keep  that  water  suitable  for  fish.  In  this  case  that 
someone  else  is  you. 

"If  you  find  a  better  place  to  dump  that  old  oil, 
you  ought  to  have  better  fishing." 

The  swivel  chair  creaked  again  as  the  storekeeper 
leaned  back.  He  scratched  his  head  for  a  moment, 
and  then  grinned  and  said,  "I've  been  cussing  'they' 
for  years,  when  all  the  while  it's  been  me  that  I've 
been  cussing!" 

He  joined  his  hands  together  and  bobbed  them 
up  and  down.  "Glad  to  meet  you,  'they,'  I've  been 
wanting  to  shake  hands  with  you  for  a  long  time." 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


» 


Ralph  W.  Dagerhardt 


One  of  our  younger  Wildlife  Protectors  who  is 
beginning  to  make  his  mark  as  an  efficient  and 
highly  regarded  law  enforcement  officer,  Ralph  W. 


Dagerhardt  was  born  in  Plateau,  North  Carolina, 
attended  Maiden  High  School,  and  later  received 
his  A.B.  Degree  at  Lenoir  Rhyne  College.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church,  he  has  served  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy  for  a  period  of  3  years,  and  is  now 
affiliated  with  several  civic  clubs. 

Mr.  Dagerhardt  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wildlife 
Protectors'  Training  School,  and  has  served  as 
Granville  County  Wildlife  Protector  with  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  since 
February  15,  1954.  He  is  single  and  resides  at 
Oxford,  North  Carolina. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  MAY 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for  the 
month  of  April,  1956. 


Persons  checked   52,616 

Total  prosecutions    1,032 

Total  convictions    1,009 

Cases  not  guilty    11 

Cases  nol  prossed    12 

Cases  where  no  fine  levied    162 

Cases  where  fine  levied  and  suspended    384 

Total  fines  collected   $4,721.75 

Total  costs  collected   $7,941.77 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or 
costs  collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  or  its  personnel. 


Continued  from  Page  5 

In  the  spring  of  1955  a  deer  census  was  made  on 
the  Uwharrie  Wildlife  Management  Area.  The  re- 
sults showed  a  population  of  one  deer  for  every 
six  acres,  a  very  high  population  even  for  an  area 
that  has  been  supplemented  with  permanent  pas- 
tures. Such  high  populations  arouse  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  game  managers  because  epidemics 
usually  follow  periods  of  extremely  high  popula- 
tions. During  the  summer  of  1955  an  unexplained 
die-off  occurred  on  the  Uwharrie  Area.  It  is  thought 
by  many  that  some  disease  ravaged  the  herd. 
Samples  of  blood  and  other  affected  parts  were 
sent  to  laboratories,  but  the  results  had  not  been 
received  at  the  time  of  writing.  Another  census 
made  in  the  spring  of  1956  showed  a  population  of 
one  deer  per  eight  acres,  still  a  very  high  popula- 
tion. 

Conservation  has  been  defined  as  the  wise  use  of 
our  natural  resources.  Certainly  it  is  not  good  con- 
servation to  allow  deer  to  die  from  disease  when 
by  allowing  the  sportsmen  to  harvest  the  surplus 
these  epidemics  could  most  likely  be  averted. 


Just  as  surely  as  the  Pearsons,  the  Suttons,  the 
Wades  and  the  McLeans  recognized  the  warning 
signs  that  pointed  to  decimation  of  the  deer  herds 
in  the  Twenties,  we  of  today  are  observing  signs 
indicating  pending  disaster  in  certain  areas.  These 
signs  of  today  are  pointing  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  those  of  the  former  era.  Just  as  steps  were 
taken  in  the  Twenties  to  prevent  deer  from  becom- 
ing extinct,  we  must  take  steps  today  to  maintain 
a  balance  in  our  deer  herds  and  prevent  them  from 
completely  destroying  their  range. 

Although  the  danger  signs  have  been  observed 
in  only  a  few  places  in  North  Carolina,  they  point 
to  a  very  definite  need  to  introduce  a  new  phase  of 
management  just  as  there  was  a  need  in  1927.  The 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  should  have  the  authority  to  open 
the  season  on  antlerless  deer  in  order  to  prevent 
disaster  in  our  deer  herds.  It  can  be  said  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  the  Wildlife  Commission 
does  not  relish  the  task  of  administering  the  taking 
of  doe  deer.  However,  the  Commission  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  managing  the  wildlife  of 
the  state  and  is  duty  'bound  to  inform  you,  the 
sportsmen,  of  the  status  of  the  game  supply. 
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BIG  HAUL  OF  FISH  TRAPS 


Seven  illegal  fish  traps  figured  in  one  haul  made 
by  Melvin  E.  Hill,  Wildlife  Protector  of  Snow  Hill 
in  Greene  County.  Hill  brought  them  to  town  in  his 
boat,  loaded  on  the  trailer.  Although  not  designed 
for  carrying  confiscated  fish  traps,  Hill  solved  the 
problem  of  taking  his  evidence  to  court  in  an  effec- 
tive and  unusual  way. 

The  traps  came  from  Contentnea  Creek,  in  Greene 
County. 


Photo  by  Bob  Aiken,  Jr 


COMMISSION  PERSONNEL 
PROMOTED 


Several  promotions  were  made  recently  among 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  personnel.  In  the 
Fish  Division,  Chief  Harry  Cornell  announced  the 
appointment  of  Duane  Raver,  former  supervisor  of 
fisheries  management,  as  coordinator  of  federal  aid 
to  fisheries  projects,  succeeding  Robert  F.  Stephens 
who  took  a  position  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Raver  has 
been  replaced  as  supervisor  of  fisheries  management 
by  Lee  B.  Tebo,  who  has  been  conducting  a  fisheries 


Duane  Raver,  well  known  to  readers  of  WILDLIFE  as  a  writer 
and  illustrator,  will  continue  to  supply  fishing  and  tackle  in- 
formation in  his  new  post  as  Federal  Aid  Coordinator  in  the 
Fish  Division. 


Bob  Hazel,  left,  new  administrative  assistant  and  pilot  for  the 
Wildlife  Protection  Division,  looks  at  a  map  of  the  Commission 
districts  with  Walter  F.  Anderson,  Chief  law  enforcement. 

research  project  at  High  Rock  Reservoir. 

In  the  Wildlife  Protection  Division,  Chief  Walter 
Anderson  announced  the  appointment  of  Robert  B. 
Hazel  as  administratvie  aid.  Hazel  was  formerly 
project  leader  of  upland  game  habitat  restoration 
projects.  Hazel  was  succeeded  by  Donald  Hankla, 
who  has  been  supervising  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
mission's wildlife  plant  nursery  at  Chapel  Hill.  Both 
Raver  and  Hazel  have  been  with  the  Commission 
since  1950;  Hankla  and  Tebo  for  a  shorter  period. 

Charles  E.  Hill,  Burlington,  who  has  been  Game 
Biologist  in  District  5,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Chapel  Hill  Nursery  to  replace  Donald  Hankla.  Hill 
has  been  with  the  Wildlife  Commission  since  Octo- 
ber, 1954.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  vacan- 
cies, the  Wildlife  Commission  now  has  nine  district 
game  biologists  and  nine  fish  biologists  in  the  nine 
commission  districts. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


There  is  news,  good  news,  for  Tar  Heel  small 
game  hunters.  The  Wildlife  Commission  has  plans 
for  an  important  stepup  in  its  program  for  improv- 
ing rabbit  and  quail  hunting  by  habitat  improve- 
ment. During  this  fiscal  year  over  $200,000.00  will 
be  spent  producing  multiflora  rose,  lespedeza, 
annual  seed  mixtures  and  other  means  of  habitat 
improvement.  Tried  for  the  first  time  last  year  was 
a  program  of  hiring  local  farm  leaders  to  see  that 
these  materials  (given  for  free  to  those  wanting 
them)  are  properly  planted  and  cared  for.  This 
program  will  be  stepped  up.  Ready  to  go  in  the 
ground  this  fall  and  winter  will  be  5,000,000  multi- 
flora  rose  seedlings  and  15,000,000  bicolor  lespedeza 
seedlings.  Early  next  spring  several  tons  of  annual 
seed  mixture  packets  will  be  distributed. 

Most  of  the  contents  of  this  section  are  made  up 
from  letters  from  our  readers.  Now  and  then, 
however,  correspondence  goes  out  from  the  Wild- 
life Commission's  offices  that  is  worthy  of  being 
passed  along  to  all  of  our  readers.  We  lead  off  with 
an  example. 

"Mr.  B.  M.  Bass,  Jr.,  Editor 
THE  DAILY  SOUTHERNER 
Tarboro,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Mr.  Bass: 

"We  appreciate  your  letter  inquiring  into  the  stocking  that 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
especially  as  concerns  rockiish  in  the  Tar  River,  and  sunfish  in 
Town,  Swift,  and  Fishing  creeks.  We  can  supply  you  with  in- 
formation from  our  stocking  record  which  should  definitely 
settle  the  questions  being  discussed. 

"First,  let  us  consider  the  rockfish.  Since  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  was  formed  in  1947,  striped  bass  fry  have 
been  stocked  in  the  Tar  River.  The  number  in  any  particular 
year  depended  upon  the  available  supply  at  the  Weldon  Hatch- 
ery, and  the  supply  has  had  considerable  fluctuations.  Almost 
three  million  fry  have  been  stocked  in  your  section  of  the  Tar 
River  since  1947. 

"We  have  received  reports  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  striped  bass  fishing  in  the  Tar  River  in  re- 
cent years.  The  striped  bass  is  an  anadromous  species,  and  in 


their  ordinary  life  cycle  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  stocked  fry 
would  move  down  stream  as  they  develop,  and  eventually  join 
with  the  adult  population  in  Pamlico  Sound.  Whether  those  par- 
ticular fish  would  return  to  the  Tar  River  for  spawning,  or 
whether  they  would  join  the  larger  migration  to  the  Roanoke 
River,  is  something  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  Improved  con- 
ditions of  rainfall  in  the  last  two  years,  and  also  a  possible 
decrease  in  the  pollution  of  the  river,  may  well  have  been  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  improvement  of  striped  bass  fishing  in 
the  Tar  River.  Especially  with  an  anadromous  species,  we  do 
not  claim  that  the  improved  fishing  is  the  result  of  our  stocking 
activities.  However,  the  stocking  certainly  has  not  done  any 
harm,  and  it  may  have  contributed  to  the  present  desirable 
situation. 

"Now  let  us  consider  the  question  of  the  sunfish  which  have 
been  stocked  in  Town  Creek,  Fishing  Creek,  and  Swift  Creek. 
It  is  an  accepted  principle  of  fish  management,  so  far  as  resi- 
dent species  are  concerned,  that  once  a  species  is  established,  it 
will  reach  some  level  of  abundance  determined  by  the  habitat, 
and  that  additional  stocking  of  a  few  thousand  fish  is  relatively 
futile.  In  substantiation  of  this  contention,  may  we  point  out 
that  bluegill  sunfish  have  been  stocked  in  these  three  creeks  for 
a  great  many  years,  but  with  no  measurable  effect  on  the  quality 
of  the  fishing. 


Millions  of  bicolor  lespedeza  seedlings  will  be  distributed  free  by 
the  Wildlife  Commission  this  winter  for  the  improvement  of 
wildlife  habitat  on  Tarheel  farms.  This  field  border,  only  three 
years  old,  is  already  head-high  and  will  produce  an  abundance 
of  seeds,  food  for  quail  and  other  species. 
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"In  the  spring  of  1953,  we  recognized  that  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  our  warm-water  hatcheries  might  be  increased  if 
robin  (or  red  bellies)  were  propagated  in  addition  to  the  blue- 
gills.  This  was  done  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  robin  is 
a  sunfish  characteristically  found  in  flowing  water,  whereas  the 
bluegill  is  a  sunfish  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  pools.  A  brood  stock 
was  established,  and  in  the  fall  of  1954  we  had  a  crop  of  robin 
for  distribution.  On  January  6,  1955,  3,000  robin  fingerlings 
were  stocked  in  each  of  the  three  creeks  concerned.  You  will 
recognize  that  this  constituted  the  introduction  of  a  new  species 
rather  than  the  addition  of  a  few  fingerlings  to  an  existing  popu- 
lation. 

"The  robin  became  established  in  all  three  streams  and  moved 
down  into  the  Tar  River  as  well.  They  were  the  basis  of  the 
excellent  fishing  which  is  being  enjoyed  today. 

"This  situation  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  numerous 
things  we  do  not  know  about  an  anadromous  species,  the  rela- 
tive futility  of  additional  stocking  to  an  established  resident 
species,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  introducing  a  new 
and  desirable  species  which  fits  the  particular  habitat  concerned. 
If  we  have  failed  to  adequately  explain  the  questions  presented 
in  your  letter,  please  call  on  us  again.  We  appreciate  the  interest 
you  have  demonstrated  in  our  program  by  your  inquiry. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  Cornell 

Chief,  Fish  Division" 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Thank  you  for  not  cancelling  my  subscription  to  WILD- 
LIFE. I  am  enclosing  herewith  check  for  two-years  subscription. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  constructive  instruments  of  conservation 
and  information.  Our  place  has  always  practiced  some  of  its 
precepts.  We  have  two  coveys  of  quail  that  have  been  frequent- 
ing our  fields  for  fifty  years  with  blue  birds,  house  wrens,  and 
cardinals  as  long  or  longer  in  our  grove.  I  have  counted  ten 
species  of  birds  waiting  their  turn  at  the  bird  bath  during  a 
drought.  I  take  pleasure  in  turning  over  my  copy  of  WILD- 
LIFE IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  to  my  young  nephews,  to 
teach  them  sportsmanship  as  well  as  good  citizenship.  I  think 
it  should  be  used  as  a  text  book  in  our  tax  supported  schools. 

Yours  very  truly, 
W.  T.  Skinner,  Sr. 
Littleton,  N.  C." 


"Caught  a  few,"  said  G.  Obie  Davis  of  Chapel  Hill  modestly  as 
he  struggled  to  lift  his  catch.  The  two  lower  bass  were  in  the 
7-pound  class,  and  the  fish  were  taken  from  Lake  Ellis  at  Camp 
Bryan. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Skaale,  Manager 
Operating  and  Engineering  Department 
Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company 
419  Fayetteville  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Mr.  Skaale: 

"This  is  to  confirm  our  telephone  conversation  concerning 
spawning  of  the  largemouth  bass  in  Lake  Tillery.  Mr.  Tatum, 
our  biologist  in  that  area,  reports  a  very  satisfactory  spawn  this 
year  which  was  certainly  enhanced,  if  not  made  possible,  by 
your  company's  excellent  cooperation  in  holding  the  water  level 
of  this  reservoir  constant. 

"The  Wildlife  Commission  appreciates  very  much  the  coop- 
eration of  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company  and  hopes  that 
projects  of  mutual  benefits  can  be  conducted  in  the  future. 

Best  wishes, 
Duane  F.  Raver,  Jr. 
Supervisor 

Fisheries  Management" 


FISHING  FEVER 

by 

Charles  P.  Postelle 

Have  you  ever  stood  at  twilight 

In  some  peaceful  mountain  nook, 

Seen  a  speckled  trout  or  rainbow 

Leap  the  falls  of  rushing  brook? 

If  you've  been  there,  friend,  as  I  have 

you  will  quickly  sympathize 

With  the  urge  that  keeps  on  calling 

For  the  flashing  speckled  prize. 

For  the  rushing  of  the  water, 

For  the  singing  of  the  line, 

For  your  rod  to  bend  'most  double — 

Boy!  That's  when  you're  feeling  fine. 

Every  Spring  I  get  the  fever 
When  the  violets  start  to  bloom; 
For  I  know  the  trout  are  jumping, 
And  I  know  there's  lots  of  room 
On  the  banks  of  Nantahala, 
Where  the  rainbow  makes  his  bed, 
Where  old  German  brown  and  speckled 
Wait,  in  pools  that  seem  so  dead, 
For  the  flashy  "Royal  Coachman," 
"Hackle  Brown"  and  other  means 
That  will  lure  them  from  the  shadows 
Of  those  tantalizing  streams. 

For  that  spot  my  heart  keeps  pining; 
There  is  where  I'd  love  to  be. 
Take  me  back  to  Carolina 
And  the  streams  I  long  to  see. 
There's  the  place  I  often  fancy, 
Where  I'd  love  to  live  and  die — 
By  old  Nantahala' s  waters 
In  that  land  so  near  the  sky. 
So  again,  my  friend,  I  greet  you 
With  a  prayer  right  from  the  heart: 
Pack  your  rods  and  try  the  rainbows 
'Fore  you  from  this  vale  depart. 
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KNOW  THE  CARRYING  CAPACITY  OF  YOUR  BOAT 
IT  MAY  SAVE  YOUR  LIFE 


THIS  BOAT  HAS  A 
SAFE  CAPACITY  OF 
473  POUNDS 

(I2X3.5XI.5XQ.6)  |5Q 


REMEMBER  -  Make  adequate  allowance 
for  the  weight  of  your  motor  and 
equipment 

here's  how  to  compute  it 

Length  times  maximum  width,  times  maximum  depth,  times  0  6  dii/jded  by  J2, 
multiplied  by  150,  except  where  the  beam  measurements  are  48*,  use  19*  as 
maximum  depth,  49"  to  52",  use  20' as  maximum  depth;  53"  to  56,  use 
21*  as  maximum  depth;  57" or  over  use  22"  as  maximum  depth.  (Outboard 
Booting  Out  of  America  Formula) 


"Dear  Sir: 

"Yes  I  certainly  wish  to  continue  my  subscription,  please  find 
enclosed  $1.00  for  two  years. 

"Over  these  years  I  have  always  found  many  interesting 
features  in  your  magazine.  Even  the  cover  pictures  are  used  for 
jig  saw  plywood  puzzles  that  find  ready  sale  for  the  younger 
generations. 

"I  am  58  years  old,  native  daughter  of  Olympia,  Washington. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  George  F.  Carroll,  Leland,  N.  C,  I  have  also 
observed  the  grey  squirrel  over  the  years.  They  are  lovely  to 
look  at  and  are  protected  here  except  on  rare  occasions  when  a 
season  is  declared. 

"My  opinion  is  that  they  are  an  expensive  luxury  to  have  on 
one's  property.  They  destroy  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  Red 
Fir  trees  annually  in  one  area  alone — county  wide,  it  runs  into 
thousands  of  dollars.  They  girdle  the  trees,  the  tops  die  and  a 
bushy  tree  of  little  value  remains  if  it  survives.  Did  Mr.  Carroll 
ever  try  eating  one  of  these  that  was  feeding  on  fir  'pitchy  sap'? 
He  can  have  them  all  with  our  thanks. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Ruby  Ayer 

Olympia,  Washington" 

Just  off  the  press,  the  North  Carolina  Coastal 
Fishing  and  Vacation  Guide,  1956  edition,  is  now 
available  to  sportsmen  and  others  who  will  visit 
Tar  Heel  waters  this  Summer. 

Ninety-six  pages  in  length,  this  second  edition  of 
the  Guide  gives  tide  tables  for  19  points  on  the 
xNorth  Carolina  coast,  lists  full  information  on  more 
than  200  lodgings,  and  contains  a  complete  listing 
on  175  charter  fishing  boats. 

In  addition  to  the  matter  primarily  of  interest  to 
fishermen,  there  are  numerous  articles  and  pictures 
of  interest  to  the  general  vacationer  and  visitor  to 
the  North  Carolina  coast.  Descriptive  matter  on 
each  of  the  beach  areas  is  included,  along  with 
maps  of  each  coastal  region. 

"How  to  Surf  Fish,"  by  Woodrow  Price;  "Baits 
For  Salt  Water  Fish"  by  Ted  Davis;  "Time  Versus 
Tide,"  by  Phil  Ellis;  "You'll  Never  Be  Bored,"  by 
Bill  Robertson;  and  an  article  on  "The  More  Deadly 
Sex"  (fishing-wise)  are  among  the  features  in  the 
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book.  The  20  most  popular  varieties  of  fish,  unusual 
facts  about  sea  life,  changes  in  North  Carolina 
coastal  fishing,  and  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  artifi- 
cial lures  are  among  the  subjects  covered.  Of 
especial  interest  to  the  homemaker  is  an  article,  re- 
printed from  the  1955  Guide  by  popular  request,  on 
methods  of  freezing  fish  for  home  use. 

Like  its  predecessor,  the  1956  North  Carolina 
Coastal  Fishing  and  Vacation  Guide  may  be  ordered 
from  The  Graphic  Press,  324  South  Blount  Street, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 


THE  BEAVER'S  BUILT-IN  COMB 

On  the  second  toe  of  each  hind  foot,  the  beaver  sports  split 
or  double  nails  which  have  been  popularly  called  combing  claws 
or  louse-catching  claws.  Through  the  years,  there  has  been  much 
speculation  by  naturalists  on  the  use  of  these  curious  claws. 
Vernon  Bailey  wrote  the  following  in  the  May,  1923,  "Journal 
of  Mammalogy": 

"Never  until  I  had  tame  Beavers  to  study,  did  I  fully  under- 
stand the  use  and  structure  of  these  peculiar  nails,  nor  the  rea- 
son for  the  incurving  form  of  the  two  inner  toes.  My  young 
Beavers  would  sit  and  comb  their  fur  for  a  half  hour  at  a  time, 
making  elaborate  toilets  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
curved  finger  nails  of  the  hands  were  used  on  certain  parts  of 
the  body,  around  the  breast  and  head,  the  base  of  the  tail,  and 
especially  in  the  short  hair  around  the  anus,  where  the  oil  from 
two  oil  glands  is  caught  and  held  for  distribution.  These  fingers 
were  simply  raked  through  the  fur  in  a  coarse  combing  and  oil- 
distributing  process,  preliminary  to  the  final,  thorough  combing 
with  the  hind  feet.  Then,  with  one  foot  at  a  time,  the  sides, 
shoulders,  and  belly  were  systematically  gone  over  with  inward, 
rotary  strokes  of  the  two  double  claws  of  the  hind  toes,  until 
every  kink  and  snarl  of  the  fur  was  straightened  out,  and  not 
improbably,  as  Seton  suggests,  any  mites  or  insect  parasites 
combed  out  and  off." 


Photo  by  Jack  Dcrmid 
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DON'T  BE  PISHED  AROUND 


(Editor's  Note:  The  following  column  written  by  LOU  CAMPBELL,  outdoor  columnist  for  the  Toledo  Times,  is  food  for  thought 
for  all  you  sportsmen.) 


Sportsmen  are  suckers.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
expenditures  form  a  major  item  in  the  nation's  economy, 
they  appear  willing  to  be  pushed  around  by  any  small- 
time business  and  governmental  agency  that  chooses.  In 
any  question  of  land  or  water  use,  they  relieve  their  feel- 
ings by  complaining  bitterly  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

When  the  armed  forces  wish  a  major  part  of  one  of  our 
national  parks  for  peace-time  military  uses,  they  reach 
out  and  take  it.  When  oil  companies  pollute  acres  of  valu- 
able marsh  land  (breeding  places  for  waterfowl,  fur- 
bearers,  and  fishes),  hunters  and  fishermen  make  a  few 
feeble  protests  and  then  subside. 

Factories  and  mines  pollute  streams  with  life-killing 
acids  and  wastes;  municipalities,  with  domestic  sewage. 
Farmers  mine  the  soil  to  obtain  crops  which  are  sold  at 
government-guaranteed  prices  and  allow  streams  and 
lakes  to  become  choked  with  silt. 

In  all  cases  where  the  choice  lies  between  business  and 
sport,  the  sportsman  is  willing  to  accept  inferior  products 
FOR  WHICH  HE  IS  PAYING  AN  OUTRAGEOUS 
PRICE! 

According  to  the  most  recent  report  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  this  subject,  fishermen  and  hunters  spend 
six  billion  dollars  each  year.  How  much  is  that? 

It  is  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  annual  sales  of  all  drug 
stores. 

It  is  136  per  cent  greater  than  the  sales  of  household 
appliances,  radios,  and  television  sets  combined. 

It  is  as  large  as  the  total  retail  sales  of  all  U.  S.  gas  and 
service  stations. 

It  is  more  than  the  combined  sum  spent  for  jewelry  and 
liquor. 

It  is  seven  times  the  size  of  the  nation's  pork  bill,  22 
times  the  value  of  our  sheep,  and  83  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  all  cattle. 

Why,  the  annual  dog  bill  alone  equals  what  the  whole 
American  public  spends  attending  football,  baseball,  bas- 
ketball, boxing,  horse  racing,  and  all  other  spectator  sport 
events. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  motorist  ever  accepting  watered 


gasoline  or  adulterated  oil.  Drug  stores  are  carefully 
watched  by  government  agencies  to  prevent  them  from 
selling  any  impure  products.  If  a  person  purchases  a 
radio  or  television  which  is  not  completely  satisfactory, 
he  returns  it. 

Sportsmen,  however,  go  along  year  after  year  paying 
high  prices  for  inferior  products,  watching  their  hunting 
and  fishing  get  poorer  each  year  because  of  the  misuse 
of  natural  resources.  They  see  our  national  parks  nibbled 
at  by  stockmen,  oil  men,  lumbermen,  and  army  engineers, 
their  river  systems  being  despoiled  by  huge  dams  whose 
economic  advantages  are  doubtful. 

I  would  not  for  a  minute  advocate  leaving  our  natural 
resources  undeveloped  in  order  to  provide  vast  wilder- 
ness areas  for  the  hunter  or  an  abundance  of  fish  for  the 
angler.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  sportsman  should  de- 
mand treatment  in  accordance  with  his  position  as  one 
of  the  major  contributors  to  the  nation's  economy. 

If  he  is  given  consideration  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
oii  industry,  the  electric  appliance  manufacturers,  the 
stock  raisers,  the  jewelry  and  liquor  dealers  (to  name 
only  a  few),  then  he  will  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 

But  he  should  not  be  treated  as  a  step-child. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  a  question  of  Either-Or.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  sportsmen  and  for  business  if 
marginal  lands  are  set  aside  and  if  national  parks  are 
administered  judiciously.  Streams  and  lakes  can  and 
must  be  cleaned  up  for  use  by  all  the  people,  not  abuse 
by  a  few. 

Sportsmen  in  groups  must  organize  to  make  themselves 
heard  on  a  national  level,  even  to  the  extent  of  employing 
paid  lobbyists.  As  individuals  they  must  make  their  ideas 
known  to  politicians  and  business  leaders.  No  legislator 
is  ever  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  voters — if  they  shout  loud 
enough. 

Certain  organizations  such  as  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  and  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America  are  doing  great  work  try- 
ing to  rouse  sportsmen  to  defend  themselves  but  so  far 
they  haven't  been  very  successful. 

How  long  will  sportsmen  continue  to  pay  six  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  inferior  goods?  It's  up  to  them. 
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Know  l  our  i»ame  Fish 


Wall-eyed  Pike 


THEGRAPHIC  PRESS.  INC.  .  RALEIGH  .  N  .  C- 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 

On  whistling  wings  and  pushed  by  a  tail  wind,  the  mourning  dove  can  zoom 
SEPTEM13ER  past  the  hunter  like  a  feathered  rocket,  or  it  can  slip  and  slide  over  the  blind 

in  a  manner  so  erratic  that  only  the  expert  can  score  hits  with  regularity. 
SILHOUETTE  Dove  shooting  is  a  real  challenge,  and  thousands  of  Tarheel  sportsmen  eager- 

ly await  opening  day  on  September  10. 
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Do  Doe  Laws 

By  Ben  H.  James 


Ever  since  the  barons  of  Runnymede  exacted 
from  King  John  the  Magna  Charta  in  the  year 
1215,  game  has  been  the  property  of  the  State  in 
its  sovereign  capacity.  No  individual  can  obtain 
absolute  property  right  in  wild  game  except  upon 
such  conditions,  restrictions,  and  limitations  as  may 
be  permitted  by  the  State.  The  individual  may 
acquire  absolute  property  right  in  game  only  as  a 
matter  of  'privilege,  not  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Almost  all  laws  are  enacted  because  some  in- 
dividual has  violated  a  privilege.  This  is  especially 
true  regarding  game  laws.  It  became  necessary 
early  in  colonial  days  to  attempt  to  regulate  the 
taking  of  game  animals,  particularly  deer,  because 
some  people  violated  the  privilege  of  taking  them. 
In  the  laws  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Province  of  North  Carolina  in  1745,  the  follow- 
ing article  is  found: 

"And  forasmuch  as  there  are  great  Numbers  of 
idle  or  disorderly  Persons,  who  have  no  settled 
Habitation,  nor  visible  Method  of  supporting  them- 
selves, by  Industry  or  honest  Calling,  many  of 
whom  come  in  from  neighboring  Colonies,  without 
proper  Passes,  and  kill  Deer  at  all  Seasons  of  the 
Year,  and  often  leave  the  Carcasses  in  the  Woods, 
and  also  steal  and  destroy  Cattle,  and  carry  away 
Horses,  and  commit  other  Enormities,  to  the  great 
Prejudice  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Province;  be  it 
therefore  Enacted,  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that 
every  Person  who  shall  hunt  and  kill  Deer  in  the 
King's  Waste  within  this  Province,  and  who  is  not 
possessed  of  a  settled  Habitation  in  the  same,  shall 
be  obliged  to  produce  a  Certificate,  when  required, 
of  his  having  planted  and  tended  Five  Thousand 
Corn  Hills,  at  Five  Feet  Distance  each  Hill,  the 
preceding  Year,  or  Season,  in  the  County  where  he 
shall  hunt,  under  the  Hands  of  at  least  two  Justices 
of  the  Peace  in  said  County,  and  the  Hand  of  at 
least  one  of  the  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish  where 
such  Person  planted  and  tended  such  Corn,  as  fore- 
said." 

Today,  more  than  two  hundred  years  later,  we 
apparently  still  have  among  us  "numbers  of  idle  or 
disorderly  persons."  The  Enforcement  Division  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  brings  to  trial 
each  year  numerous  people  who,  without  regard 
for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others,  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  kill  deer  out  of  season,  and  to  take 
them  at  night  in  and  out  of  season  with  artificial 
lights.  The  practice  of  illegal  deer  hunting  has 


reached  such  proportions  at  times  in  recent  years 
that  many  members  of  the  Enforcement  Division 
have  had  to  devote  most  of  their  time  in  attempt- 
ing to  control  these  "Enormities." 

The  practice  of  out-of-season  deer  hunting  with 
dogs,  although  greatly  reduced,  is  still  carried  on 
in  certain  sections  of  the  State.  The  same  basic 
ideas  held  by  the  deer  hunters  in  1745  are  held  by 
the  illegal  deer  hunters  in  1956.  The  lust  to  kill, 
without  any  consideration  for  fellow  sportsmen, 
still  results  in  many  cases  of  carcasses  being  left 
'in  the  woods  to  rot.  Another  aspect  of  the  waste 
involved  is  the  large  number  of  fawns  which  are 
destroyed  by  the  dogs  used  in  out-of-season  hunt- 
ing. 

The  practice  of  taking  deer  by  lights,  though  one 
of  the  most  dastardly  forms  of  illegal  hunting,  is 
still  occurring  in  many  sections  of  North  Carolina. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  court  records  concern- 
ing fire-lighting  violations  in  the  east,  where  deer 
have  been  fairly  plentiful,  and  in  the  west,  where 
at  one  time  no  deer  were  to  be  found.  Recently,  in 
a  case  in  the  west,  four  persons  were  apprehended 
fire-lighting  deer  and  were  brought  to  trial.  Fines 
meted  out  by  the  judge  amounted  to  four  hundred 
dollars  per  person,  the  automobile  and  guns  in- 
volved were  confiscated,  and  a  five-year  proba- 
tionary period  was  imposed  on  the  violators.  This 
occurred  in  an  area  where  the  people  appreciated 
game  that  had  been  restored  through  proper 
management.  A  sympathetic  court  reflecting  public 
opinion  followed  the  course  indicated  by  that 
public  opinion. 
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In  contrast,  we  may  cite  a  comparable  case  in 
the  east,  where  the  game  is  more  plentiful  and 
public  opinion  is  sometimes  sympathetic  with  the 
violator.  Two  violators  were  observed  by  a  group 
of  wildlife  protectors  as  they  were  in  the  act  of 
fire-lighting  deer.  At  the  moment  the  protectors 
called  a  halt  to  the  violation,  the  violators  had  the 
deer  blinded  by  a  powerful  light  and  one  of  the 
pair  had  the  gun  to  his  shoulder  ready  to  fire.  Upon 
searching  the  automobile,  the  protectors  found 
fresh  deer  blood  (as  later  identified  by  the  F.B.I.) 
and  a  skinning  knife  was  found  in  the  car.  In  spite 
of  this  evidence,  the  court  released  the  violators. 
Furthermore,  the  protectors  were  admonished  for 
the  unscrupulous  methods  used  in  apprehending 
the  violators  (following  behind  the  violators  in  a 
patrol  car  with  lights  off)  and  threatened  with 
prosecution  for  violating  State  vehicle  laws! 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  sportsman  interested 
in  fair  play?  It  means  that  the  law-abiding  sports- 
man is  playing  the  old  shell  game.  The  illegal 
hunter  is  operating  the  shell  and  enjoying  the  ill- 
gotten  gains,  while  the  true  sportsman  is  paying 
the  bills  and  playing  the  sucker. 

In  order  to  control  these  violations,  many  meth- 
ods are  employed  by  the  Enforcement  Division. 
County  wildlife  protectors  are  supplied  with  State- 
owned  automobiles  equipped  with  two-way  radios, 
extra  personnel  used  on  a  mobile  basis  to  be  con- 
centrated in  problem  areas,  and  a  radio  equipped 
airplane  that  serves  as  an  observation  post  and 
nerve  center  in  directing  operations.  In  some  areas 
the  use  of  bloodhounds  is  proving  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  coping  with  the  problem  of  out-of-season 
hunting.  The  Commission  has  begun  to  breed  blood- 
hounds for  distribution  among  employees  for  en- 
forcement work.  A  number  of  cases  have  already 
been  brought  to  trial  and  convictions  have  been 
secured  on  evidence  acquired  through  the  use  of 
bloodhounds. 

New  methods  of  identifying  deer  meat  are  aid- 
ing officers  in  their  attempts  to  curb  the  illegal 
taking  and  possession  of  venison.  Through  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  tissue  and  blood,  it  is  possible  to 
positively  identify  venison.  Examination  of  the  bone 
structure  is  also  a  means  of  accurately  identifying 
illegally  possessed  game.  These  methods  of  proving 
that  violations  have  occurred  enable  wildlife  pro- 
tectors to  produce  more  articulate  evidence  for  con- 
sideration by  the  courts. 

With  such  convincing  evidence  being  presented 
to  the  courts  toy  wildlife  protectors,  the  question 
may  be  asked,  "Why  do  not  the  courts  impose  fines 
heavy  enough  to  control  these  violations?  They 
have  the  authority  to  fine  a  violator  up  to  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  to  confiscate  automobiles  and 
firearms;  shouldn't  the  courts  be  able  to  stop  illegal 
deer  hunting?"  While  the  courts  have  statutory 


authority  to  impose  heavy  penalties,  they  are  limit- 
ed somewhat  in  their  actions  by  public  opinion.  In 
sections  where  crop  depredations  occur  to  any 
extent,  jurors  are  reluctant  to  impose  even  small 
fines  on  illegal  deer  hunters.  As  a  result  of  this 
antagonistic  feeling  among  local  residents  in  heavily 
populated  deer  areas,  few  convictions  are  handed 
down  by  the  courts. 


The  out-of-season  harvest  of  game  by  unscrupu- 
lous persons  could  become  a  legal  harvest  for  the 
true  sportsman.  By  allowing  a  legal  harvest  of  both 
sexes  of  deer,  where  the  population  is  large  enough 
to  cause  considerable  crop  damage,  the  kill  could 
be  extended  to  a  greater  number  of  hunters.  There 
would  be  a  better  balanced  deer  herd,  and  less 
crop  depredation.  As  the  crop  damage  would  de- 
crease, the  landowners  would  become  more  sym- 
pathetic with  the  courts  in  dealing  with  game  vio- 
lations. 

In  an  article  written  toy  Judge  F.  Donald  Phillips 
entitled  Game  Laws  From  The  Judge's  Viewpoint, 
under  the  subhead  "The  Duties  of  the  Courts",  we 
find  the  following: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  Courts  to  interpret  and  en- 
force the  laws  regarding  the  right  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  grant  remedies  for  the  violations  of  such  rights 
as  well  as  to  punish  those  who  violate  the  criminal 
law  which  regulates  hunting  and  fishing.  Not  only 
should  the  Courts  punish  those  who  violate  the 
game  and  fish  laws  but  by  their  judgements  create 
a  profound  respect  for  such  laws  as  would  act  as 
a  deterrent  to  those  who  would  be  apt  to  do  like- 
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wise.  In  the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the 
game  and  fish  laws  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to 
act  as  educational  agencies  in  the  propagation  and 
protection  of  all  wildlife." 

Is  it  the  sole  fault  of  the  courts  that  such  flagrant 
violations  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  continue?  I 
think  not.  Is  it  the  farmer  who  is  suffering  from 
crop  depredation  who  should  be  condemned  for  his 
unsympathetic  attitude  toward  the  prosecution  of 
violators  who  take  deer  out  of  season  and  at  night 
with  artificial  lights?  I  think  not.  What  then,  is 
the  solution  to  this  problem? 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  given  the 
authority  by  legislative  act  to  increase  the  deer 
herds  of  North  Carolina  by  good  management.  By 
developing  restoration  areas,  by  seeding  pastures, 
by  cutting  browse  for  winter  use,  and  by  all  means 
at  its  disposal,  the  Commission  can  and  has  increas- 
ed the  deer  herds.  But  there  is  one  phase  of  manage- 
ment that  the  Commission  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  use.  That  phase  is  the  harvest.  The 
Commission  can  be  compared  to  the  farmer  who  is 
encouraged  to  produce  higher  quality  crops,  in- 
crease his  yield  per  acre  and  show  them  to  his 
customers,  but  then  finds  that  he  cannot  sell  his 
crops  to  them. 

We  are  told  by  investigators  that  we  take  less 
than  15%  of  our  harvestable  crop  of  deer  when  we 
shoot  bucks  only.  This  is  compared  to  our  normal 
annual  increase  of  25%.  That  means  we  have  a 
theoretical  increase  of  10%  to  be  carried  over  to 
the  next  year,  and  this  increase  is  compounded 
annually.  In  practice  a  good  part  of  the  increase  is 
lost  to  illegal  hunters,  who  are  harvesting  doe  deer 
as  well  as  bucks.  Lengthening  the  season  would 
not  appreciably  increase  the  legal  harvest.  In  order 
to  balance  our  deer  herds  in  problem  areas,  both 
sexes  must  be  harvested.  In  problem  areas,  we 
must  have  the  authority  to  manage  the  harvest  as 
completely  as  the  production.  In  a  prosperous 
business  the  manager  is  not  hired  to  manage  half 
the  business.  The  manager  must  have  the  authority 
to  handle  all  the  business  or  the  business  fails. 

The  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina  have,  in  a 
sense,  hired  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  to  manage  the  wildlife  of  the  State, 
but  have  given  it  authority  to  manage  only  half 
the  deer  business.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  hog 
raiser  to  remain  in  business  without  marketing 
both  male  and  female;  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  cattle  raiser  to  remain  in  business  if  he  never 
sold  heifers  or  cows.  It  is  just  as  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  Wildlife  Commission  to  maintain  a  well 
balanced  deer  business  without  the  authority  to 
harvest  both  sexes.  This  authority  can  come  only 
from  the  legislature,  to  be  used  only  when  and 
where  it  is  necessary  for  efficient  deer  herd  manage- 
ment. 
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The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  was 
organized  some  eleven  years  ago  by  a  few  far-think- 
ing men.  They  spent  endless  hours  talking  to  groups 
and  traveled  thousands  of  miles  to  achieve  an 
organization  worthy  of  asking  our  general  assembly 
to  separate  the  Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisher- 
ies from  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment and  set  it  up  under  our  present  Commis- 
sion. 

Then,  strange  at  it  may  seem,  when  this  was 
accomplished,  many  thought  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
eration was  complete.  They  sat  back  to  watch 
developments  when  in  reality  the  job  had  just  be- 
gun. 

What  is  the  Federation?  Why  was  it  organized, 
and  what  does  it  stand  for?  The  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation  is  a  non-political,  non-profit 
group  of  civic  minded  men  and  women  dedicated 
to  the  conservation  of  our  four  renewable  natural 
resources — soils,  forests,  waters  and  wildlife.  It  was 
organized  to  restore,  protect,  and  increase  these 
natural  resources  through  active  participation  in 
constructive  conservation  projects.  Its  purpose  is  to 
bring  together  through  democratic  organization  the 
thousands  of  people  of  this  state  who  benefit  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  from  our  natural  resources  so  that 
as  an  organization  it  can  accomplish  concrete  re- 
sults. 

The  Federation  has  already  accomplished  many 
things.  It  has  brought  about  the  creation  of  a  state 
agency  directly  responsible  to  the  sportsmen  of  the 
state,  entirely  separated  from  partisan  politics.  It 
has  carried  on  many  actual  conservation  projects 
in  wildlife  habitat  restoration,  lake  and  stream  im- 
provement, and  other  similar  activities.  It  has 
stimulated  the  interest  of  youth  groups  in  conserva- 
tion activities.  But  it  still  has  many  more  things  to 
accomplish,  and  it  needs  your  help  to: 

1.  Clean  up  polluted  streams  and  lakes  for  better 
fishing,  better  hunting,  better  health  and  better 
living. 

2.  Improve  our  conservation  laws  and  the  en- 
forcement of  them. 

3.  Develop  better  relations  between  the  land- 
owner and  the  sportsman. 

4.  Improve  the  standards  of  sportsmanship. 

5.  Encourage  federal  and  state  assistance  in  con- 
servation projects,  both  statewide  and  locally. 

6.  To  retain  a  voice  in  setting  the  regulations 
that  govern  the  harvest  of  wildlife. 

7.  Inform  North  Carolinians  of  pending  state  and 
national  legislation  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  our 
renewable  natural  resources. 

8.  To  keep  wildlife  administration  free  from  the 
spoils  system  of  partisan  politics. 

9.  Insure  the  appointment  of  qualified  men  to 
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serve  on  and  be  employed  by  the  N.  C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 

10.  Protect  and  enhance  the  people's  interest  in 
our  renewable  natural  resources,  soils,  forests, 
waters,  and  wildlife  and  fisheries. 

11.  Encourage  and  assist  with  sound  conservation 
projects. 

12.  Insure  the  continuation  of  a  strong  statewide 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation,  conducted  for 
the  benefit  of  all  North  Carolinians. 

Now  that  we  have  already  defined  the  purposes 
and  intent  of  this  organization  for  the  good  of 
every  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  let's  call  a  spade  a- 
spade.  At  one  time  or  another,  there  has  been  an 
active  wildlife  club  in  every  county  of  the  state 
affiliated  with  the  Federation.  At  present  we  are 
a  far  cry  from  that  situation.  The  same  men  and 
women  who  originally  organized  the  Federation 
and  are  still  trying  to  keep  it  going,  are  the  same 
men  and  women  who  walk  the  fields  and  fish  the 
streams  with  you.  They  continue  to  spend  their 
time,  effort  and  money  in  this  direction  only  be- 
cause they  have  a  love  for  our  great  natural  re- 
sources and  intend  to  see  them  saved  for  the  benefit 
of  our  children  and  the  generations  to  come. 

The  need  for  a  strong  organization  between  con- 
servationist and  sportsman  was  never  greater  than 
it  is  today.  There  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  land 
and  water  available  for  wildlife,  and  when  it  is 
gone  there  will  not  be  any  more.  Everyone  seems 
to  know  this  but  the  sportsman.  Any  land  or  water, 
fish  or  wildlife,  can  almost  always  be  used  by  some- 
one for  a  profit,  and  in  many  ways  these  are  going 
out  of  circulation  and  are  never  coming  back. 

There  is  little  that  an  individual  can  do  about 
this  situation.  If  he  has  the  right  kind  of  money  he 


can  buy  or  lease  it,  but  he  is  going  to  have  to 
practice  conservation  to  get  any  results.  Our  great- 
est obstacle  and  handicap  is  our  current  inability 
to  see  our  need,  and  to  train  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Q.  Public  and  their  family  to  be  conservation 
conscious.  Our  wildlife  is  of  public  value  only  as  it 
is  used  or  enjoyed.  We  are  merely  trying  to  say 
this:  organize  in  your  county  or  community  a  wild- 
life club  and  affiliate  with  the  State  Federation. 
We  have  long  ago  accepted  the  fact  that  good, 
strong  conservation  organizations  at  the  local  level 
form  the  real  armor  for  battle.  It  is  these  clubs  that 
present  the  best  case  for  conservation  to  our  general 
assembly.  It  is  only  through  the  direction  of  the 
grass  roots  leadership  that  we  can  expect  to  guide, 
direct  and  support  the  policies  and  program  we  be- 
lieve in. 

We  have  accepted  all  the  progress  made  in  fire- 
arms and  fishing  equipment,  yet  we  visit  the  same 
spot  where  we  once  took  the  old  muzzle  loader, 
hoping  to  find  a  covey  of  quail  or  a  rabbit,  with  no 
effort  on  our  part  to  improve  habitat  or  make  neces- 
sary food  available.  Yet  we  consider  ourselves 
sportsmen. 

We  must  recruit  leadership.  These  leaders  must 
come  from  all  walks  of  life,  labor,  farms,  and 
government.  If  we  are  to  accomplish  the  things  we 
should  be  doing  and  what  our  organization  stands 
for,  it  will  have  to  be  more  than  a  one-man  show. 
The  work  is  too  heavy  and  the  jobs  too  numerous 
to  be  done  by  a  few  veterans. 

As  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, may  I  extend  you  a  personal  invitation  to 
attend  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Federation  to  be  held  in  High  Point 
on  October  9  and  10.  Bring  along  plenty  of  ''am- 
munition" and  your  club's  support. 
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Another  Way 

By  Lunette  Barber 

to  Teach  Conservation 


In  the  town  of  Boone,  North  Carolina,  which  is 
in  Watauga  County,  where  the  invigorative  moun- 
tain air  is  highly  purified  as  it  filters  through  the 
hemlock,  and  sweetens  as  it  reaches  the  mountain 
tops,  a  group  of  high  school  boys  with  the  Coach 
and  Assistant  Principal  of  Appalachian  High 
School,  Mr.  Leroy  Rogers,  are  doing  something 
different  in  the  extra-curricular  program  and  learn- 
ing something  about  conservation  at  the  same  time. 

The  Angler  and  Fly-Tying  Club  meets  once  a 
week  for  thirty  minutes.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  club  function?  The  aims  set  for  the  club  are 
to  learn  to  tie  flies;  to  learn  proper  care  for  fishing 
equipment;  to  learn  proper  skills  of  and  methods 
for  using  equipment;  to  create  among  teen-agers 
a  genuine  interest  in  fishing;  to  familiarize  pupils 
with  regulations  set  up  by  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  State  laws  and  to 
engender  in  the  youth  respect  for  them. 

Such  a  club,  under  Coach  Rogers,  came  into 
being  in  September  1952  because  he  and  others 
believed  it  would  contribute  to  the  curricular, 
physical,  social,  educational  and  civic  learning  and 
adjustment  of  the  pupils. 

Knowing  the  temptation  to  test  the  flies  and 

Members  of  Appalachian  High  School's  Angler  and  Fly-Tying 
Club  are  shown  as  they  were  making  the  flies  illustrated  at  the 
top  of  this  page. 
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play  hookey,  the  club  tried  to  encourage  pupils 
to  stay  in  school  on  the  opening  day  of  trout  season 
by  setting  up  rules  for  a  fishing  contest  with  prizes 
— $5  first,  $3  second,  and  $1  third  for  the  Saturday 
following  the  opening  day  of  trout  season;  that  the 
fish  must  be  checked  in  at  the  designated  hard- 
ware store  between  7:00  a.m.  and  6:00  p.m.;  that 
all  local  high  school  pupils  are  eligible  contestants; 
that  no  pupil  may  win  more  than  one  prize;  that 
in  case  of  tie,  the  first  fish  checked  in  would  be 
given  preference;  and  that  the  contestants  must 
abide  by  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission regulations  and  State  laws. 

After  the  contest  was  over,  it  was  learned  that 
the  aim  of  the  club  had  been  fulfilled.  Not  one  boy 
had  played  hookey  on  the  day  that  trout  season 
opened. 

The  Angler  and  Fly-Tying  Club,  with  its  aims 
and  activities,  is  another  way  to  teach  conservation. 
Fly-tying  can  become  a  hobby,  a  business,  or  a 
saving  for  the  individual.  It  can  also  promote  in- 
terest in  conservation  of  other  natural  renewable 
resources — soil,  water,  and  forests — besides  fish. 

Each  day  there  is  more  and  more  evidence  for 
the  need  of  teaching  our  youth  the  "wise  use"  of 
time  since  the  machine  age  has  shortened  the  labor 
hours.  Perhaps  the  court  judges  will  agree.  It  seems 
that  any  teen-ager  could  be  much  happier  breath- 
ing the  oxygen  of  mountain  air,  gazing  at  a  moun- 
tain stream,  listening  to  the  rippling  sounds  of  the 
water,  and  casting  his  hook  in  the  crystal  magic  for 
a  colored  trout  than  breathing  carbon  monoxide, 
gazing  at  a  hard-surfaced  highway,  listening  to  the 
hum  of  a  man-made  motor  of  a  "souped-up"  car, 
and  perhaps  dipping  himself  and  others  in  warm 
blood  of  human  bodies.  In  other  words,  the  fellow 
who  stays  close  to  Nature  has  no  time  to  be  a 
delinquent  and  it  is  well  to  do  some  teaching  along 
these  lines. 

Conservation  education  is  full  of  worth-while 
and  time  consuming  interests,  and  the  need  of  con- 
servation practices  is  important. 
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1.  Animal  with  stick-tight  toe  discs: 

□  Garden  toad 

□  Tree  frog 

□  Bullfrog 

□  Praying  mantis 


2.  Soil  erosion  results  in: 

□  Muddy  rivers 

□  Poor  wildlife  habitat 

□  Poor  fishing 

□  Wasted  land 


3.  Summer  bird  of  Carolina  coast: 

□  Osprey 

□  Herring  gull 

□  Laughing  gull 

□  Black  skimmer 


CONSERVATION 

QUIZ 

bij  Jack  Dermic! 


How  well  do  you  know  the  out-of-doors  of  North  Carolina?  When  you  are  in 
the  field,  can  you  name  the  plants  and  animals  you  see;  can  you  read  animal 
signs;  do  you  recognize  conservation  practices  or  the  lack  of  them?  Take  this 
simple  photo  quiz,  turn  to  page  15  for  the  answers,  and  then  judge  for  yourself 
how  much  you  know  and  how  much  you  should  know. 


4.  Dweller  of  coastal  sand  dunes: 

□  Sand  flea 

□  Ghost  crab 

□  Stone  crab 

□  Crayfish 


7.  A  natural  food  for  wildlife: 

□  Sumac 

□  Wild  grapes 

□  Elderberry 

□  Poison  ivy 
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5.  Lower  jawbone  of  game  mammal: 

□  Deer 

□  Black  bear 

□  Fox  squirrel 

□  Russian  boar 


8.  Farm  pond  housing  for: 

□  Purple  martins 

□  Black  ducks 

□  Wood  ducks 

□  Raccoons 


6.  Best  wildlife  plant  for  field  borders: 

□  Bicolor  lespedeza 

□  Osage  orange 

□  Privet 

□  Multiflora  rose 


9.  Conservationist  of  crippled  ducks: 

□  English  setter 

□  Weimaraner 

□  Chesapeake  retriever 

□  Brittany  spaniel 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Hunt ing  on  Wildlife  Management  Areas  Increased 

Three  new  areas  have  been  added  to  North  Carolina's  list  of  wildlife 
management  areas  on  which  public  hunting  is  allowed.     These  are  portions  of 
the  Sandhills  Area  in  Scotland,  Moore,  and  Richmond  counties;  all  of  Little 
Grandfather  Area  in  Alleghany  and  Wilkes  counties,  and  the  Holly  Shelter 
Area  in  Pender  County.     This  makes  a  total  of  15  areas  open  to  shooting. 


Managed  Hunt  Applications  Ready 

Advance  applications  will  be  required  for  bear,  bear-boar  (where  hunted 
by  parties  with  dogs)  ;  first  day  of  deer  hunting  on  Pisgah,  Mt.  Mitchell, 
and  Daniel  Boone;  first  four  days  of  deer  hunting  on  Uwharrie,  and  all 
wilderness  hunts.     Deer  hunt  applications  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than 
October  1.     See  elsewhere  in  this  issue  for  further  details. 

*     *     *  * 

Waterfowl  Hunt ing  Seasons  Announced 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  announced  the  dates  and  bag 
limits  for  the  1956-1957  waterfowl  hunting  seasons.     Dates  will  be  from 
November  7  to  January  15.     Bag  limits  are  two  geese  daily,  four  in  posses- 
sion, four  ducks  daily  and  eight  in  possession.    Merganser  will  count  as 
ducks.     Shooting  hours  are  the  same  as  last  year,  one-half  hour  before  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  including  opening  day. 

The  season  on  marsh  hens   (sora,  rails  and  gallinules)  opens  September  1 
and  lasts  through  November  9.    Wilson's  snipe  or  jacksnipe  will  have  an  open 
season  from  November  22  through  December  1,  and  woodcocks  will  be  hunted 
from  November  22  through  December  31. 


Mourning  Dove  Seasons  Set 

Again  this  year  there  will  be  a  split  season  on  doves,  with  the  first 
segment  opening  September  10  and  lasting  through  October  6.      The  second  seg- 
ment opens  December  14  and  ends  January  10.    Shooting  hours  will  be  noon  to  sun- 
set, with  a  daily  bag  of  eight  birds  and  a  possession  limit  of  eight.    As  in  the 
past  best  shooting  will  be  during  the  early  segment  of  the  season  when  birds 
will  concentrate  in  grainfields  and  other  sources  of  natural  food. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 
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Three  new  areas  have  been  added  to  the  growing 
list  of  wildlife  management  areas  opened  to  public 
hunting  each  fall.  These  are  the  "Little  Grand- 
father" in  Wilkes  County,  the  "Sandhills"  in  Rich- 
mond, Scotland  and  Moore  counties,  and  "Holly 
Shelter"  in  Pender  County.  This  brings  to  15  the 
number  of  public  hunting  areas  supervised  by  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

While  most  of  these  hunts  are  on  a  daily  check- 
in  basis,  a  few  of  them  require  application  in  ad- 
vance in  order  to  assure  equitable  distribution  of 
hunting  opportunity.  Hunts  requiring  application 
in  advance  are  those  for  bear  or  bear  and  boar 
where  hunted  by  parties  with  dogs;  those  for  the 
first  day  of  deer  hunting  on  Pisgah,  Mt.  Mitchell 
and  Daniel  Boone,  and  for  the  first  four  days  of 
deer  hunting  on  the  Uwharrie;  and  wilderness 
hunts. 

Applications  for  these  hunts  may  be  secured  from 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  at  Box  2919  in 
Raleigh  or  from  the  United  States  Forest  Service  at 
Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Bear  hunt  applications 
must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  September  3 
and  deer  hunt  applications  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  October  1. 

Most  of  the  deer  hunts  and  all  of  the  small  game 
and  raccoon-opossum  hunts  are  on  a  daily  check-in 
basis  with  permits  purchased  at  the  checking  sta- 
tion on  the  morning  of  the  hunt.  Deer  hunts  are 
from  November  19  through  December  1,  and  small 
game  hunts  are  from  October  1  through  January  31. 

A  total  of  50  bear  hunts,  by  party,  with  dogs  will 


be  available  by  advance  application.  These  will  be 
held  on  the  Santeetlah,  Sherwood,  Mt.  Mitchell  and 
Daniel  Boone  areas  as  in  the  past;  in  addition,  two 
hunts  will  be  conducted  on  the  Gloucester  portion 
of  the  Pisgah  Game  Preserve.  These  hunts  are  for 
two  days  each,  starting  on  October  15.  The  charge 
for  the  hunts  is  $50  for  party  of  25  or  less  and  up 
to  ten  dogs  are  allowed  for  each  party  of  resident 
hunters.  Parties  containing  more  than  five  nonresi- 
dents are  charged  at  the  nonresident  rate  of  $100. 
If  applications  exceed  the  number  of  hunts  avail- 
able on  any  of  the  areas,  a  public  drawing  will  be 
held  at  Waynesville  on  September  19  to  determine 
the  successful  applicants. 

The  advance  applications  for  deer  hunts  apply 
only  for  the  first  day  on  three  of  the  areas  and  for 
the  first  four  days  on  the  Uwharrie.  Advance  ap- 
plications are  also  required  for  all  of  the  wilderness 
deer  hunts.  The  wilderness  hunts  are  for  three  days 
each  and  permits  are  sold  for  $10.50  each.  Permits 
for  daily  hunts  sell  for  $3.50  each. 

All  small  game  hunts  (for  grouse,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
quail)  are  on  a  daily  check-in  basis  with  permits 
available  at  the  checking  station.  Permits  sell  for 
$1.  each.  Raccoon  and  opossum  hunts  are  conduct- 
ed at  night  and  hunting  is  usually  by  parties  of  five 
or  less.  The  party  fee  is  $5  and  permits  are  sold 
at  the  checking  station  on  the  evening  of  the  hunt. 

Complete  information  on  the  hunts  is  available 
from  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Box 
2919,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  A  summary  of  the 
hunts  scheduled  is  as  follows: 


AREA 

LOCATION 

TYPES  OF  HUNTS 

Santeetlah 

Graham 

Bear-boar,  deer-boar,  small  game, 
raccoon-opossum 

Fires  Creek 

Clay 

Deer-hog,  small  game,  raccoon-opossum 

Wayah 

Macon 

Deer,  small  game,  raccoon-opossum 

Standing  Indian 

Macon 

Deer-hog,  small  game,  raccoon-opossum 

Sherwood 

Haywood 

Bear,  deer,  small  game,  raccoon-opossum 

Pisgah 

Henderson,  Transylvania, 
Buncombe 

Bear,  deer-^bear,  small  game,  raccoon-opossum 

Rich  Laurel 

Madison 

Deer,  small  game,  raccoon-opossum 

Flat  Top 

Yancey,  Mitchell 

Deer,  small  game 

Mt.  Mitchell 

Yancey,  McDowell 

Bear,  deer,  small  game,  raccoon-opossum 

Daniel  Boone 

Avery,  Burke,  Caldwell 

Bear,  deer,  small  game,  raccoon-opossum 

L.  Grandfather 

Wilkes,  Alleghany 

Deer 

Uwharrie 

Montgomery 

Deer,  small  game,  raccoon-opossum 

Sandhills 

Richmond,  Scotland,  Moore 

Deer,  small  game 

Holly  Shelter 

Pender 

Deer 

Caswell 

Caswell 

Small  game 
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4  HICKORY  LAKE  — CATAWBA 
H  COUNTY  (HICKORY)  Follow  US 
321  north  from  Hickory  1  mile  past 
city  limits  to  12th  Street.  Turn  right 
onto  12th  Street  and  follow  for  1.3 
miles  to  area,  which  is  on  left  be- 
tween the  Wildlife  Club  grounds 
and  Moose  Lodge. 


C  LOOKOUT  SHOALS  LAKE— CA- 
TAWBA  COUNTY  (LOOKOUT 
DAM)  From  US  64-70  follow  Look- 
out Dam  road  for  5  miles  north  from 
Claremont  to  intersection  with  Ox- 
ford School  Road.  Turn  right  and 
follow  Oxford  School  Road  about  1 
mile  to  sign  on  left. 


7  MOUNTAIN  ISLAND  LAKE— 
'  GASTON  COUNTY  (HIGHWAY 
16  BRIDGE)  From  Charlotte  follow 
NC  16  for  12  miles  northwest,  cross- 
ing bridge  over  lake.  Area  is  on  left 
after  crossing  bridge. 

O  MOUNTAIN  ISLAND  LAKE— 
°  MECKLENBURG  COUNTY  From 
Charlotte  follow  NC  1 6  for  9  miles 
northwest,  turn  east  at  Shuffletown. 
Follow  paved  road  east  4.4  miles  to 
intersection,  and  there  turn  left  onto 
paved  road.  Follow  road  about  3 
miles  to  paved  road  turning  left  at 
a  monument.  Turn  left  and  follow 
.8  mile  to  dirt  road  left.  Dirt  road 
leads  to  area. 


1  LAKE  JAMES  —  McDOWELL 
1  COUNTY  (WILDLIFE  CLUB)  May 

be  reached  from  US  70  by  turning 
north  5  miles  east  of  Marion  onto 
NC  126.  Follow  NC  126  about  1 
mile  to  tackle  shop  at  intersection. 
Turn  left  onto  dirt  road  and  follow 
for  .7  mile  to  dirt  road  right.  Turn 
right  and  follow  for  .6  mile  to  area. 

O  LAKE  JAMES— BURKE  COUN- 
^  TY  (CANAL  BRIDGE)  From  US 
50  turn  north  5  miles  east  of  Marion 
onto  NC  126.  Follow  NC  126  across 
dam  into  Burke  County.  Area  is  be- 
tween dam  and  Canal  Bridge. 

O  LAKE  JAMES  — BURKE  COUN- 
°  TY  (LINVILLE  RIVER  ARM)  Lo- 
cated about  1  mile  east  of  Linville 
River  Bridge  on  NC  126.  From  Mar- 
ion, turn  north  onto  NC  126  at 
Nebo,  follow  NC  1  26  for  1  1 .8  miles. 
From  Morganton,  follow  NC  181 
north  for  2  miles  then  turn  left  onto 
NC  126  and  follow  for  11.4  miles 
to  area. 
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/.MOUNTAIN  ISLAND  LAKE— 
U  GASTON   COUNTY  (LUCIA) 

Lucia  is  located  on  NC  16  in  Gaston 
County,  south  of  Lowesville  in  Lin- 
coln County.  Follow  paved  road  2 
miles  east  from  Lucia  to  area  on  the 
right. 


O  CATAWBA  LAKE  — MECKLEN- 
BURG COUNTY  (WITHERS 
BRIDGE)  Follow  NC  49  south  from 
Charlotte  to  paved  road  to  Shopton. 
Turn  left  (south)  in  Shopton  onto 
paved  road,  follow  .9  mile  to  paved 
road  right.  Follow  paved  road  about 
3.2  miles  to  dirt  road  right.  Dirt 
road  leads  to  area. 
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]f)  PEEDEE  RIVER  —  ANSON 
IUCOUNTY  (HIGHWAY  109 
BRIDGE)  Area  is  located  at  Peedee 
River  Bridge  approximately  1  0  miles 
north  of  Wadesboro  and  10  miles 
south  of  Mt.  Gilead. 

1  1  LITTLE  RIVER  —  MONTGOM- 
1  1  ERY  COUNTY  (TROY)  Turn 
south  at  courthouse  in  Troy  and  fol- 
low paved  road  for  about  4  miles 
south.  Area  is  located  to  the  right 
of  bridge  over  Little  River. 

TO  DAN  RIVER  — ROCKINGHAM 
X£m  COUNTY  (LEAKSVILLE)  Follow 
NC  14  (Reidsville  Road)  for  1  mile 
past  Leaksville  city  limits,  to  area 
on  west  side  of  Dan  River. 

I'D  DEEP  RIVER— MOORE  COUN- 
IOTY  (CARBONTON)  Follow  dirt 
road  south  from  Carbonton  in  Chat- 
ham County  to  area,  which  is  lo- 
cated near  railroad  trestle  over  Deep 
River. 


14  CAPE  FEAR  RIVER  —  CHAT- 
1  H  HAM  COUNTY  (AVENT  FERRY 
BRIDGE)  From  Sanford  follow  US 
421  for  3  miles  to  paved  road  left. 
Follow  paved  road  for  8  miles  to 
river.  Cross  bridge  and  area  is  to 
the  left  of  the  road. 

1  C  KERR  RESERVOIR  —  GRAN- 
lw,VILLE  COUNTY  (GRASSY 
CREEK)  From  US  15  turn  left  about 
1  mile  north  of  Bullock  and  follow 
dirt  road  for  about  5  miles  to  bridge 
over  Grassy  Creek.  The  area  is 
across  the  bridge  and  to  the  right. 

1  L  KERR   RESERVOIR  —  VANCE 
COUNTY  (NUTBUSH  CREEK) 

From  Henderson  follow  US  1  north 
for  2  miles  to  the  Satterwhite  Point 
Road  turning  left.  Follow  about  5 
miles  to  a  gravel  road  turning  left. 
Follow  gravel  road  left  for  2  miles 
and  cross  Nutbush  Creek.  Dirt  road 
past  bridge  leads  to  area  on  right. 


1  7  CAPE  FEAR  RIVER— CUMBER- 
LAND COUNTY  (FAYETTE- 
VILLE)  Follow  NC  87  for  4  miles 
south  from  Fayetteville  to  area  on 
left.  Area  is  located  on  west  side  of 
Cape  Fear  River. 


IP  CAPE  FEAR  RIVER— BLADEN 
IOCOUNTY  (ELWELLS  FERRY) 

Located  on  Cape  Fear  River  approxi- 
mately 20  miles  south  of  Elizabeth- 
town  at  Elwells  Ferry,  between  NC 
87  and  NC  53. 


1 Q  BLACK  RIVER  —  BLADEN 
COUNTY  (HUNT'S  BLUFF)  Lo- 
cated on  the  Black  River  in  Bladen 
County.  Turn  south  onto  the  dirt 
road  that  turns  off  NC  53  at  the 
Black  River  Bridge  30  miles  south- 
east of  Elizabethtown  and  10  miles 
west  of  Atkinson.  Area  is  1  mile 
south  of  bridge. 

Continued  on  Next  Page 
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OHSOUTH  RIVER  —  BLADEN 
COUNTY  (GARLAND)  Follow 
US  701  for  2  miles  south  of  Garland 
in  Sampson  County.  Area  is  across 
bridge  at  county  line  and  to  left  of 
road. 

91  LAKE  WACCAMAW  —  CO- 
Z  1  LUMBUS  COUNTY  From  US  74- 
76  turn  south  to  the  lake  from  the 
town  of  Lake  Waccamaw.  At  the 
lake,  turn  right  and  follow  the  paved 
road  approximately  1  mile  to  the 
area,  located  on  the  left. 

OO  SHELTER  CREEK  —  PENDER 
COUNTY  Follow  NC  53  for  9 
miles  east  from  Burgaw  or  21  miles 
west  from  Jacksonville  to  a  dirt  road 
leading  south.  Follow  dirt  road  south 
for  .3  mile  to  area  on  left. 

90  TAR  RIVER  —  EDGECOMBE 
^COUNTY  (OLD  SPARTA)  Follow 
NC  42  from  Wilson  or  Conetoe  to 
Old  Sparta.  Area  is  on  east  side  of 
Highway  42  Bridge  over  Tar  River, 
on  south  side  of  road. 


94  ROANOKE  RIVER  —  HALIFAX 
^COUNTY  (WELDON)  Area  is  lo- 
cated on  south  side  of  US  301  Bridge 
over  Roanoke  River  at  Weldon,  be- 
side Striped  Bass  Hatchery.  Follow 
dirt  roads  from  US  301  to  river. 

9C  LITTLE  RIVER  — PASQUO- 
^TANK  COUNTY  (HALL'S 
CREEK)  Follow  US  17  for  9  miles 
north  from  Hertford  or  8  miles  south 
from  Elizabeth  City  to  paved  road 
crossing  US  17.  Turn  south  and  fol- 
low paved  road  for  3  miles  to  area 
on  right  of  a  concrete  bridge. 

9/.  PASQUOTANK  RIVER— CAM- 
DEM  COUNTY  (CHANTILLY) 

Follow  US  158  east  from  Elizabeth 
City  to  first  paved  road  to  right. 
Follow  paved  road  to  first  cross- 
roads, turn  right  and  continue  for  1 
mile  to  area,  located  on  east  side  of 
Pasquotank  River. 

97  INLAND  WATERWAY— CUR- 
RITUCK  COUNTY  (COINJOCK) 

Follow  US  158  for  about  20  miles 


east  from  Elizabeth  City  to  Inland 
Waterway  Bridge  at  Coinjock.  Turn 
left  at  bridge  and  follow  paved  road 
north  for  about  1  mile  to  area  on 
left. 


90COLINGTON  BAY  — DARE 
^COUNTY  (AVALON  BEACH) 

Approximately  4  miles  north  of 
Wright  Memorial  entrance  on  US 
1 58  turn  west  on  concrete  road  at 
Avalon  Beach  development.  Follow 
concrete  road  .5  miles  to  area. 


9Q  EAST  LAKE  —  DARE  COUNTY 
^-MMASHOES)  Follow  dirt  road 
north  from  Mann's  Harbor  toward 
Mashoes  for  approximately  3  miles. 
Turn  left  onto  dirt  road,  follow  to 
area  at  end  of  road. 


Of)  SCUPPERNONG  RIVER— TYR- 
RELL  COUNTY  (COLUMBIA) 

Area  is  located  on  US  64  about  1 
mile  west  of  Columbia,  on  a  canal 
on  the  south  side  of  Scuppernong 
River. 


ItcdA  0?i&6,t4ty,  j4cce&&  /tiecte 


Nine  new  fishing  access  areas  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  facilities  maintained  by  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission for  free  use  by  the  public.  Since  the  first 
list  was  published  in  the  May  1955  issue  of  WILD- 
LIFE, areas  have  been  opened  on  Catawba  Lake  in 
Mecklenburg  County,  Dan  River  in  Rockingham 
County,  Deep  River  in  Moore  County,  Tar  River  in 
Edgecombe  County,  Cape  Fear  River  in  Cumber- 
land County,  South  River  in  Bladen  County,  Pas- 
quotank River  in  Camden  County,  East  Lake  in 
Dare  County,  and  Scuppernong  River  in  Tyrrell 
County. 

One  area  has  been  temporarily  dropped  from  the 
active  list  due  to  continued  low  water  on  High  Rock 
Reservoir.  An  unexpected  fall  in  the  water  level  has 
left  the  Abbott's  Creek  Arm  many  miles  from  the 
main  body  of  water. 

The  new  areas  substantially  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  fishermen  and  boat  operators  to  reach 
waters  that  would  otherwise  be  inaccessible.  Peo- 
ple who  wish  to  use  public  waters  have  been  con- 
fronted with  two  problems  in  launching  their  boats. 
Water-front  property  is  at  a  premium  along  the 
shores  of  most  streams  and  lakes,  and  the  supply 
of  available  land  has  steadily  decreased.  So  that 
the  angler  with  a  boat  may  be  greeted  by  a  'Wel- 
come" sign  instead  of  "Posted — No  Trespassing," 
property  has  been  purchased  or  leased  on  a  long- 
term  basis  ny  the  Commission,  to  insure  the  right 


of  the  public  to  reach  public  waters. 

In  other  areas  the  waters  have  been  difficult  to 
reach  because  of  steep  banks  and  impenetrable 
underbrush  and  trees.  The  new  East  Lake  area,  for 
example,  is  located  at  the  end  of  a  half-mile  road 
dredged  out  of  a  cypress  swamp.  The  area  on  Tar 
River,  at  Old  Sparta,  provides  a  ramp  down  to  the 
water  that  can  be  used  regardless  of  the  normal 
fluctuations  of  the  water  level. 

Many  of  the  new  areas  were  made  possible  by  the  cooperation 
of  power  companies  and  other  groups,  such  as  the  West 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  which  provided  the  land 
for  East  Lake  Access  Area  in  Dare  County. 

Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Robert  E.  Evans 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Evans,  Wildlife  Protector  for 
Chowan  County,  was  born  in  Edenton,  North  Caro- 
lina on  September  8,  1911,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Chowan  High  School  and  Campbell  College. 


Prior  to  his  employment  with  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  Mr.  Evans  did  some  farming 
and  later  was  employed  as  a  Naval  Inspector  with 
Northeastern  Warren,  Becken,  and  Brooks.  Mr. 
Evans  accepted  his  position  as  Wildlife  Protector 
on  August  1,  1946,  and  has  attended  two  Wildlife 
Protectors'  Training  Schools,  conducted  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Government.  He  is  married  and  has  three 
daughters. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Evans' 
county  is  the  smallest  in  the  State.  What  it  lacks 
in  area,  however,  it  makes  up  in  activity,  and  Mr. 
Evans  is  to  be  commended  for  his  loyal  and  con- 
tinuous service  to  the  sportsmen  of  our  State. 
ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  JUNE 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for  the 
month  of  June,  1956. 

Persons  checked    53,609 

Total  prosecutions    697 

Total  convictions    691 

Cases  not  guilty    7 

Cases  nol  prossed    9 

Cases  where  no  fine  levied    146 

Cases  where  fine  levied  and  suspended    275 

Total  fines  collected   $2,322.80 

Total  costs  collected   $5,093.78 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs 
collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission or  its  personnel. 


ANSWERS  TO 


CONSERVATION  QUIZ 


1.  Tree  frog.  One  of  the  identifying  characteristics  of  the  genus 
HYLA  (tree  frogs)  is  the  toe  discs.  A  spring  peeper 
pictured  clinging  to  a  vertical  pane  of  glass. 


is 


2.  All  four  answers  are  correct.  Athough  much  is  being  done 
by  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  cooperating  land- 
owners to  combat  soil  erosion,  many  Tarheel  streams  still 
flow  red  with  sediment  and  many  bare  areas  scar  the  land- 
scape. Waste  areas  can  be  made  productive  of  wildlife  with 
plantings  of  food  and  cover  plants. 

3.  Laughing  gull.  This  species  is  the  only  black-headed  gull 
seen  during  the  summer  months  in  North  Carolina.  It  gets 
its  name  from  its  distinctive  cry. 

4.  Ghost  crab.  Also  known  as  the  sand  crab,  this  little  speedster 
is  shy  during  the  day,  but  its  presence  is  known  by  con- 
spicuous trails  and  burrows  in  the  dunes.  They  venture  out 
at  night  to  feed  along  the  beach  and  can  be  approached 
closely  with  a  flashlight. 

5.  Russian  boar.  The  tusks,  known  as  "tushes"  to  mountain- 
eers, are  formidable  weapons.  An  enraged  boar  may  inflict 
serious  and  often  fatal  wounds  to  dogs  holding  it  at  bay, 


and  few  dogs  used  in  hunting  them  lack  the  scars  of  painful 
encounters  of  the  past. 

6.  Bicolor  lespedeza.  This  excellent  food  and  cover  plant  is  dis- 
tributed free  to  landowners  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission as  part  of  a  state-wide  upland  game  habitat  restora- 
tion program. 

7.  Wild  grapes.  Seventy-five  different  species  of  wildlife  are 
known  to  feed  on  wild  grapes.  The  fruit  is  especially  at- 
tractive to  game  and  song  birds. 

8.  Wood  duck.  This  species  normally  nests  in  hollows  in  trees, 
but  where  suitable  sites  are  lacking,  it  will  frequently  accept 
artificial  housing.  The  erection  of  wood  duck  boxes  is  a 
good  conservation  project  for  wildlife  clubs,  Boy  Scouts, 
and  4-H  clubs.  Plans  for  construction  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Wildlife  Commission. 

9.  Chesapeake  Retriever.  The  use  of  a  good  retriever  of  any 
breed  is  conservation  in  action,  for  without  dogs,  it  is  often 
difficult  or  impossible  to  find  crippled  waterfowl.  Besides, 
hunting  is  more  fun  with  trained  dogs. 
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Burke  Stancill,  Jr.,  of  Greenville  High  School 
in  Greenville  was  the  winner  of  the  1956  Wildlife 
Essay  Contest.  He  will  be  awarded  the  first  prize 
of  $100  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Federation  at  High  Point  on  October 
9.  Topic  of  this  year's  contest  was  "The  Importance 
of  Water  Resources  to  Wildlife". 

Regional  eliminations  were  held  at  the  district 
science  fairs  held  by  the  North  Carolina  Academy 
of  Science,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  essay  contest. 
Following  district  eliminations,  winning  essays 
were  forwarded  to  North  Carolina  State  College, 
where  final  judging  was  conducted  by  seniors  and 
graduate  students  in  the  Wildlife  Management 
curriculum  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Fred 
Barkalow. 

iFirst  Prize  Winner 


Other  sponsors  of  the  contest  were  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission.  Second  prize  for  the  contest 
was  $75,  to  be  awarded  to  Grayson  Walker,  eleven- 
th grade  student  at  Hayesville  High  School  in 
Hayesville.  The  third  prize  of  $50  will  go  to  Bill 
Holland,  twelfth  grade  student  at  Smithfield  High 
School  in  Smithfield. 

Honorable  mention  goes  to  the  next  six  winners, 
who  are  listed  below  in  order  of  standing: 


4.  Barbara  Sue  Trader 
Cleveland  High  School 
Angier 

5.  Douglas  Phillips 

Pine  Level  High  School 
Pine  Level 

6.  Patsy  Josephine  Martin 
Hillsboro  High  School 
Hillsboro 


Geraldine  Hubbs 
Enka  High  School 
Enka 

Kent  Mabe 
Gray  High  School 
Winston-Salem 
Judy  Biggs 

West  Edgecombe  School 
Rocky  Mount 


The  Importance  of  Water  Resources 

to  Wildlife 


By  Burke  Stancill,  Jr. 


The  importance  of  water  is  readily  obvious  as 
the  basis  of  plant  and  animal  survival.  Actually,  the 
distribution  of  all  wildlife  is  directly  or  indirectly 
affected  by  water  resources.  This  has  been  recogniz- 
ed by  the  agencies  dealing  with  conservation  and 
many  of  their  major  projects  have  to  do  with  the 
wise  use  of  water. 

The  last  General  Assembly  authorized  the  State 
Stream  Sanitation  Commission  to  work  out  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  pollution  abatement.  Many 
towns  are  dumping  untreated  raw  sewerage  into 
our  major  rivers.  Tons  of  industrial  wastes  are 
being  added,  making  the  streams  so  defiled  that  in 
some  places  the  foul  odors  are  almost  unbearable. 
No  desirable  fish  can  live  in  such  conditions.  Even 
if  they  could  exist,  they  would  not  be  suitable  for 
food  because  of  objectional  flavor  and  the  danger 
of  transmitting  disease.  The  lack  of  oxygen  and  the 


cloudy  condition  of  the  water  prevents  sunlight 
penetration  so  plankton  and  algae  cannot  grow  as 
food  for  water  insects  and  larvae.  In  this  way,  the 
food  for  minnows,  tadpoles,  crayfish  and  frogs  is 
killed  and  by  their  absence,  there  is  no  food  for 
larger  game  fish. 

The  nesting  and  feeding  of  many  water-birds  has 
also  been  adversely  affected  by  stream  pollution. 
Without  a  natural  supply  of  food  herons,  egrets, 
kingfishers,  shore-birds  and  fish-eating  ducks  will 
move  to  another  location. 

From  the  necessity  of  expanding  farm  operations, 
it  has  been  a  wide  spread  practice  to  drain  wet- 
lands, driving  out  its  wildlife  and  making  no 
attempt  to  provide  new  habitat.  Sometimes  this  is 
justifiable,  or  even  necessary,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  a  desirable  balance  of  life  has  been 
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disastrously  upset.  Where  there  were  once  pot- 
holes and  ponds  for  duck  feeding  and  nesting,  reeds, 
high  grass,  briers  and  bushes  for  song  bird  nest- 
ing, and  small  tracts  of  native  saplings  and  bushes 
for  protective  cover  for  deer  and  small  game,  there 
now  are  fields  of  corn,  wheat  and  other  crops.  The 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  made 
an  effort  to  counteract  some  of  this  damage  by 
assisting  farmers  to  build  fish  ponds  and  other 
artificial  reservoirs.  For  cover  and  food  around 
this  impounded  water,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Commission  will  furnish  perennial  and  shrubby 
lespedezas  and  other  plants.  This  will  attract  birds 
and  small  animals.  There  are  thousands  of  miles  of 
drainage  ditches  and  stock  watering  holes  that  can 
be  made  into  suitable  habitat  for  wildlife  along 
with  field  borders,  hedges,  gullies,  stream  banks 
and  other  uncultivated  spots. 

Water  not  only  provides  a  necessary  element  for 
life  in  animals  and  birds,  but  in  many  cases  offers 
a  haven  for  resting  and  breeding.  The  fur  bearers 
such  as  muskrat,  otter,  beaver  and  mink  are  con- 
sidered water  animals  as  they  secure  most  of  their 
food  in  or  near  water.  The  beaver  feeds  on  the  bark 
of  willow,  birch,  aspen  and  poplar  trees.  Aquatic 
plants  such  as  cattails,  marshgrass,  arrowhead  and 
pondweed  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  muskrats'  diet. 
The  otter  and  mink  are  carnivorous,  devouring 
many  fish,  frogs,  crayfish,  young  ducks  and  some 
small  mammals.  Because  of  the  economic  value  of 
these  animals,  a  program  to  improve  their  habitat 
is  being  carried  on  in  Currituck  county  by  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Commission. 

On  most  State  Wildlife  Refuges,  scattered  from 
the  coast  to  the  mountains,  there  is  a  pond  or  lake 
and  here  one  can  find  the  greatest  abundance  of 
wildlife.  Through  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  months 
there  are  usually  migratory  ducks  using  them  as 
resting  and  feeding  places.  Herons  and  egrets  have 
extended  their  range  through  North  Carolina  be- 
cause of  these  and  other  suitable  bodies  of  water. 
Song  birds  nest  near  them.  Deer,  bear,  fox  and 
other  small  game  animals  can  often  be  seen  at 
night  drinking  or  feeding  in  the  water.  A  program 
designed  to  encourage  more  private  refuges  to  be 
established  around  lakes  and  ponds  is  making 
headway. 

All  waterfowl  must  have  feeding  and  resting 
waters.  The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges at  Mattamuskeet,  Swanquarter  and  Pea  Island 
offer  excellent  examples  of  well  planned  areas  for 
both  water  birds  and  animals.  Mattamuskeet,  a 
shallow  lake  of  about  thirty  thousand  acres  offers 
haven  primarily  to  puddle-ducks,  geese  and  swan. 
Over  a  hundred  thousand  of  these  birds  winter 
there.  Swanquarter,  partly  located  on  the  Pamlico 
River  attracts  diving  ducks,  osprey,  cormorants 
and  offers  resting  areas  for  other  water  birds.  Pea 


Island  with  its  salt,  brackish  and  fresh  water,  has 
the  world's  largest  concentration  of  about  15,000 
greater  snow  geese  each  winter.  With  abundant 
water,  cover  and  food,  other  types  of  wet-land  birds 
and  animals  use  these  protected  territories  in  great 
numbers. 

In  the  1930's  plans  were  developed  to  acquire 
about  7,500,000  acres  of  waterfowl  refuges.  About 
one  half  of  these  goals  have  been  reached.  A  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  is  needed  to  secure  the  rest  of 
the  lands  and  six  million  dollars  annually  for  their 
operation.  We  have  seen  the  vital  and  immediate 
need  for  these  goals  to  be  reached.  Some  of  the 
finest  duck  hunting  areas  in  the  world  have  been 
destroyed  in  parts  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louis- 
iana and  Mississippi.  Natural  winter  feeding  and 
resting  grounds  have  been  ruined  by  drainage,  flood 
control  and  general  lack  of  concern  for  them.  Con- 
servation agencies  must  take  remedial  steps  at  once 
if  these  grounds  are  not  to  be  lost  forever. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  additional  wise 
water  use  and  conservation  practices.  Since  the 
early  days  of  our  State  there  have  been  a  few  men 
of  vision  who  saw  the  threatened  doom  of  wildlife 
through  abuse  of  water.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  T.  Gilbert  Pearson  took  the  lead  in  this 
work. 

In  the  past  twenty  or  so  years  much  progress 
has  been  made  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
Water  is  our  most  abundant  natural  resource  but 
through  continued  misuse  of  it,  we  may  find  that 
the  old  saying,  "as  free  as  water"  is  a  statement  of 
hollow  meaning. 

•■■^mh  Second  Prize  Winner ' 

The  Importance  of 
Water  Resources 
to  Wildlife 

By  Grayson  Walker 

People  like  to  swim,  play,  and  fish  in  clear, 
sparkling  streams  and  lakes.  They  shun  muddy, 
polluted  streams.  Because  animals  like  plenty  of 
clean  water,  a  water  shortage  or  water  pollution 
causes  wildlife  to  move  elsewhere  or  to  die.  The 
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ecological  study  of  plants,  animals,  and  water  is 
endlessly  fascinating.  Since  we  depend  on  these 
relations  for  our  food,  they  are  of  vital  importance 
to  a  world  where  population  is  fast  outgrowing  the 
food  supply. 

To  some  animals  water  is  the  most  essential  part 
of  their  habitat.  To  others,  it  just  provides  an 
occasional  drink  or  a  part  of  their  food.  Clearly, 
then,  if  these  aquatic  or  semi-aquatic  animals  are 
to  live  and  thrive,  their  watery  environment  must 
be  preserved.  When  man  enters  the  scene,  draining 
swamps  for  cultivation,  polluting  streams  with  in- 
dustrial waste,  and  using  enormous  amounts  of 
water,  wildlife  decreases. 

Wild  ducks  and  geese  that  cross  North  Carolina 
use  marshes  as  resting  places  in  their  migratory 
flights.  Farmers  drain  these  marshes  for  cultivation 
and  for  mosquito  control.  A  marsh  furnishes  just 
as  much  of  a  wildlife  refuge  as  do  our  national 
parks.  To  the  animals  that  live  only  in  them, 
swamps  and  marshes  are  the  "alpha  and  the  omega, 
the  first  and  the  last."  A  marsh  is  a  balanced  place 
where  no  one  part  gains  over  another  for  long  at 
a  time.  Since  marshes  and  swamps  cannot  be 
destroyed  easily  by  fires  and  since  there  are  many 
forms  of  wildlife  in  these  places,  their  conserva- 
tion is  of  importance. 

Along  the  banks  of  creeks  and  rivers  we  find 
the  homes  of  such  animals  as  the  mink,  the  musk- 
rat,  and  the  otter.  If  industrial  sewage  and  human 
sewage  are  dumped  in  the  rivers,  these  animals 
are  doomed,  for  they  depend  on  the  waters  for 
their  food  and  their  homes.  Industrial  wastes  are 
often  composed  of  poisonous  compounds  or  of  com- 
pounds which  kill  the  animal's  source  of  food. 
Human  sewage  spreads  disease  and  renders  the 
river  un-inhabitable  for  these  animals. 

Fish  in  these  polluted  rivers  also  suffer.  When 
sewage  is  introduced  into  streams,  bacteria  begin 
to  use  the  sewage  for  food.  However,  these  bacteria 
must  also  have  oxygen  for  their  life  processes.  They 
get  this  from  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water.  But 
fish  need  this  oxygen,  and  when  it  is  gone  they 
die.  The  aquatic  plants  that  help  return  oxygen 
to  the  water  are  usually  killed  by  industrial  waste. 

In  a  clear  stream  all  life  is  in  a  delicate  balance. 
When  sewage  is  introduced  into  the  balance,  it  is 
upset.  The  animals  that  depend  on  aquatic  plants 
and  animals  (this  also  includes  man)  for  a  part  or 
all  their  food  suffer  or  starve. 

Birds,  such  as  the  kingfisher,  gull,  and  wild  duck 
suffer  from  water  pollution  in  many  ways.  Polluted 
water  contains  no  food  and  sometimes  contains 
chemicals  which  can  harm  these  birds.  For  ex- 
ample, various  types  of  oil  cause  the  feathers  of 


these  birds  to  mat  together,  thus  destroying  the 
cold  and  water-repelling  qualities.  The  result — 
slow  death  for  birds  like  the  black  duck,  the  mer- 
ganser, the  gull,  and  the  tern.  Oil  discharged  from 
a  ship  to  calm  rough  water  also  calms  many  birds — 
permanently. 

Fish  such  as  the  trout  are  killed  by  even  a  small 
amount  of  stream  pollution.  Other  fish  are  killed  by 
only  slightly  greater  amounts  of  pollution.  They 
die  of  suffocation  and  from  lack  of  food.  In  some 
cases  they  are  poisoned  by  chemicals.  Man  uses 
these  fish  for  sport  and  for  food;  many  forms  of 
wildlife  use  them  for  food.  To  the  animals  that 
depend  solely  on  aquatic  forms  of  life  for  food, 
water  is  absolutely  vital.  To  fish  and  similar  forms 
of  life,  of  course,  life  without  water  is  completely 
impossible. 

So  vital  is  water  to  animals,  that  conservation 
of  our  water  resources  and  our  forests  go  hand  in 
hand  with  conservation  of  our  wildlife.  Where  there 
are  good  forests,  there  are  clear,  sparkling  streams. 
In  such  a  region  there  is  almost  always  an  equal 
balance  between  the  various  forms  of  life  that  are 
found  in  this  perfect  form  of  habitat. 

When  sewage  is  dumped  into  a  coastal  river,  it 
goes  to  the  ocean — to  pollute  oyster  beds,  spread 
disease,  and  cause  all  wildlife  on  our  ocean  shores 
to  suffer.  Diseases  such  as  typhoid  and  cholera  are 
spread.  When  our  wild  animal  friends  suffer,  we 
suffer  directly  or  indirectly.  Oyster  bed  pollution 
has  nearly  doubled  the  cost  of  oysters  in  the  last 
few  years.  Water  pollution  reduces  land  value  and 
costs  us  many  millions  of  dollars  damage  each 
year.  These  damages  are  slight,  however,  when 
compared  to  the  natural  damage  that  results  to 
wildlife. 

There  is  another  form  of  water  damage  to  wild- 
life— floods.  Since  this  cannot  be  completely  con- 
trolled, it  is  not  as  much  of  a  challenge  to  be  met 
as  is  man-made  water  pollution.  Droughts  also  hurt 
wildlife.  A  drought  causes  a  lack  of  food  and  often 
death  from  starvation  or  from  thirst.  Water  is  the 
fluid  of  life — especially  to  wild  animals.  They  can 
build  no  water-purification  plants,  they  have  to 
drink  the  water  they  find  in  nature.  While  wild- 
life is  considered  a  replaceable  resource,  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  species  can  happen,  and  when  it  does, 
nothing  can  replace  it.  The  conservation  of  wild- 
life, water  resources,  and  the  forest  are  so  closely 
connected  that  one  cannot  be  conserved  without 
the  other  two.  If  animals  could  speak,  they  would 
surely  join  with  Tennyson  in  his  salute  to  the 
waters: 

Men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

Let  us  see  that  fresh,  pure  water  does  go  on  for- 
ever. 
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—  4-H  WILDLIFE  CAMP^— 

NEGRO  CAMP  IN 
FOURTEENTH  YEAR 

Nearly  ninety  Negro  4-H  Club  delegates  and  their 
county  advisors  attended  the  fourteenth  annual 
Wildlife  Conservation  Camp  at  the  Hammock 
Beach  4-H  Camp  near  Swansboro  July  23  through 
28.  Under  the  leadership  of  W.  C.  Cooper,  the  group 
spent  the  week  in  discussions  and  field  trips  to 
further  their  knowledge  of  conservation.  Sponsored 
by  the  Federal  Cartridge  Company  of  Minneapolis, 
the  camp  is  conducted  by  the  North  Carolina  Ex- 
tension Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Wildlife 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development. 

Discussion  leaders  and  their  topics  included  E.  B. 
Garrett,  State  Conservationist,  who  led  a  discus- 
sion and  conducted  a  field  trip  on  soil  and  water 
conservation,  Walter  M.  Keller,  Forestry  Extension 
Specialist,  and  Bill  Hamnett  of  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission, who  led  the  nature  study  and  wildlife 
conservation  discussion  and  field  trips.  Herbert  F. 
Dowless  of  the  Highway  Patrol  led  a  discussion  on 
traffic  laws  and  highway  safety. 

At  the  camp,  the  club  members  presented  their 
projects  for  the  year,  which  included  reports  and 
scrapbooks  on  entomology,  wildlife  and  forestry.  Be- 
low is  the  project  submitted  by  a  sixteen-year-old 
Bertie  county  member. 

MY  4-H  WILDLIFE  PROJECT 

By  Andrew  J.  Barrow,  Jr. 

Windsor  4-H  Club,  Bertie  County 

In  a  4-H  Club  meeting  nearly  three  years  ago, 
we  were  discussing  wildlife.  After  the  discussion, 
Mr.  Coleman,  our  county  agent,  asked  who  would 
be  interested  in  planting  a  wildlife  food  patch  or 
border. 

Since  I  had  already  started  hunting  and  trapping 
animals,  I  eagerly  volunteered  to  try  a  patch. 

As  time  passed,  I  had  practically  forgotten  that 
I  had  registered  for  the  seed  and  plants.  Finally 
my  parents  mentioned  it  to  me — the  seed  and 
plants  had  arrived.  They  came  on  a  Friday,  and  I 
realized  that  I  had  to  get  them  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 

A  light  rain  fell  that  night,  which  made  it  ideal 
to  set  the  plants  out.  Of  course  we  had  other  work 
to  do,  but  my  father  and  I  decided  to  take  time 
out  and  do  a  good  job.  The  land  had  already  been 


Photo  by  Jim  Lee 


A  nature  walk  along  Bogue  Sound  introduces  delegates  from 
over  the  State  to  the  plants  and  animals  of  brackish  and  salt 
water.  Leading  the  list  of  discoveries  on  this  trip  were  wax 
myrtle  and  fiddler  crabs. 

prepared  so  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  apply  the 
fertilizer.  It  so  happened  that  we  didn't  have  the 
recommended  fertilizer,  0-12-12.  Instead,  I  used 
some  5-10-10  and  3-9-18  that  was  left  from  our  corn 
crop.  I  was  required  to  keep  accurate  records,  so  I 
checked  and  wrote  down  the  time  required  to  com- 
plete the  job. 

I  received  1,000  seedlings  of  bicolor  lespedeza 
and  two  pounds  of  sericea.  The  bicolor  was  planted 
fifteen  inches  apart  in  three-foot  rows.  The  sericea 
was  broadcast  and  rolled  in  with  a  Cultipacker.  The 
work  took  two  hours. 

I  visited  the  patch  nearly  every  day  while  it  was 
coming  up.  The  bicolor  was  cultivated  four  times 
in  three  weeks.  By  that  time  it  was  growing  nicely. 

Soon  afterward,  tragedy  struck.  One  of  our 
neighbors  had  a  bunch  of  goats.  One  Sunday,  while 
everyone  was  at  church,  the  goats  got  out  and  ate 
all  my  lespedeza.  Thinking  it  would  never  come  up 
again,  I  just  cried.  Some  of  the  bicolor  was  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Nearly  three  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer  had 
been  applied  and  the  soil  was  very  fertile,  so  the 
patch  recovered.  I  told  the  owner  of  the  goats  about 
what  happened.  He  repaired  his  fence  and  prom- 
ised to  keep  them  out. 

Soon  afterward,  we  were  preparing  a  pasture 
across  the  ditch  from  my  patch.  We  had  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  lime  left,  so  I  broadcast  it  across 
my  wildlife  patch  with  my  hand. 

For  the  past  two  years,  birds  and  rabbits  have 
enjoyed  eating.  I  killed  some  birds  last  hunting 
season. 

I  like  wildlife,  and  will  continue  producing  food 
for  game  as  long  as  I  have  the  privilege  to  do  so. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


We  saw  in  the  Nebraska  Game  Commission 
magazine  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  state  record 
for  walleyes  has  been  broken  with  a  17-pounder 
taken  out  of  one  of  the  Cornhusker  reservoirs. 
Well,  it  just  goes  to  show  you.  About  five  years 
ago  when  walleyes  were  first  stocked  in  Tarheelia 
we  predicted  that  Tar  Heel  anglers  would  be 
pulling  in  five  pound  walleyes  within  a  few  years. 
These  cigar-shaped  beauties  have  proven  us  to 
be  something  of  a  liar.  Instead  of  ranging  in  the 
five  pound  class,  they  are  now  being  taken  in  the 
seven  and  eight  pound  class.  Bet  you  a  favorite 
bass  plug  that  a  ten  pounder  will  be  taken  from 
one  of  our  reservoirs  this  fall.  September,  by  the 
way,  is  a  good  month  for  walleye  fishing.  The 
N.  C.  Outdoor  Writers  Association  will  hold  its  fall 
meeting  somewhere  along  the  shores  of  Lake  James 
this  month,  with  walleye  fishing  an  important  item 
on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  K.  T.  Jackman,  Box  562,  Williston,  N.  D.,  is 
making  a  collection  of  used  hunting  licenses  with 
federal  duck  stamp  attached  from  all  48  states.  He 
tells  us  that  he  now  has  licenses  and  stamps  from 
41  of  the  48  states,  but  does  not  yet  have  one  from 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Jackman  seems  like  a  good  guy, 
and  we  are  passing  this  along  in  case  someone 
would  like  to  send  him  last  year's  license  and 
duck  stamp. 

How  about  one  of  you  duck  hunters  showing 
Mr.  Jackman  a  little  southern  hospitality  by  send- 
ing him  a  used  license  with  duck  stamp  attached? 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  been  a  regular  subscriber  of  your  magazine  since  I 
started  teaching  Agriculture  around  1936.  I  have  kept  all 
issues  of  the  magazine.  Many  times  I've  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  magazine  should  be  placed  in  every  home  in  our 
state.  Your  column  offers  an  opportunity  to  find  out  what  is 
on  the  readers'  mind. 

"Every  year  we  teach  a  unit  on  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
have  a  dozen  or  more  students  plant  a  wildlife  border  of 
Sericea  or  Bicolor  lespedeza  or  Multi-flora  Rose.  We  sponsor 


a  public  speaking  contest  annually  on  the  subject  "Improving 
the  Environment  for  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina." 

"I  would  like  to  have  some  information  on  the  "Chucker" 
partridge.  I  have  raised  several  dozen.  Will  the  bird  do  as 
well  when  released  as  the  quail?  If  so,  at  what  age  and  time 
of  year  should  they  be  released? 

Sincerely  yours, 
J.  W.  Whiteside,  Jr. 
Teacher  of  Agriculture 
Mineral  Springs,  N.  C." 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  the 
Chukar  partridge  in  North  Carolina,  but  none  have 
been  successful.  The  bird  is  native  to  the  slopes 
of  Himalayan  mountains  where  the  climate  is  rather 
chilly  and  semi-arid.  A  very  few  western  states 
have  had  some  success  in  stocking  chukars,  but  the 
results  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Since  May  of  1955  I  have  been  getting  WILDLIFE  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA.  I  think  it  is  a  nice  magazine  at  a  low 
cost  There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  find  wrong  with  it. 

"There  is  a  magazine  called  "Nature  Magazine,"  published 
by  the  American  Nature  Association,  that  has  a  wide  variety 


But  I'm  just  dragging  the  lake  for  my  mother-in-law. 
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of  material.  I  realize  that  you  can't  put  in  everything  that 
"Nature  Magazine"  does  because  you  only  use  material  about 
North  Carolina.  But  I  think  you  could  have  fewer  articles  on 
fish  and  more  about  other  kinds  of  wildlife.  Some  of  the 
articles  that  I  think  were  very  nice  in  your  magazine  were 
"Conservation  is  Everybody's  Business,"  "Hardwoods  Get 
Attention  Too,"  "Outdoor  Classroom,"  "Wildfire,"  "The  Caro- 
lina Paroquet,"  "Woodsman,  Save  that  Hardwood,"  "Wood 
Duck  Payoff,"  "Old  Doc  and  the  Squirrel  Hunter,"  "Home 
of  the  Geese,"  "Should  Doe  Deer  be  Harvested,"  "Our  National 
Emblem,  the  Bald  Eagle,"  "The  Beaver  in  North  Carolina," 
"Hawks  can  be  Fun,"  "Forestry  and  Fishing,"  "Pardon  Me 
While  I  Scratch,"  "Its  Nothing  to  Get  Excited  About,"  "The 
Shot  that  Didn't  Kill,"  and  "The  Job  of  Soil  Conservation." 

Yours  sincerely, 
Walter  Koerber,  Jr. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

We  appreciate  being  compared  with  NATURE 
MAGAZINE.  As  to  fewer  articles  on  fish,  we  are 
currently  running  a  series  of  Harry  Cornell's  writ- 
ings which  will  some  day  appear  in  book  form. 
Several  years  ago  we  had  a  rather  complete  series 
of  articles  on  everything  from  crows  to  black  bear. 
Since  that  time  our  mailing  list  has  passed  the 
60,000  mark,  and  we  probably  have  an  almost  en- 
tirely new  list  of  subscribers.  If  enough  people 
would  like  to  have  us  do  so,  we  would  be  delighted 
to  run  this  series  again.  What  do  you  say? 

COTTONMOUTHS  UNWELCOME 


r 


Photo  by  Ken  Wilson 

Biologists  seldom  condemn  any  animal  native  to  a  region,  but 
fur  specialist  Ken  Wilson  has  a  low  regard  for  cottonmouth 
moccasins  after  finding  this  snake  and  three  others  on  top  of 
a  muskrat  house  last  June.  His  stomach  contained  baby  musk- 
rats  and  barn  rats.  Of  seven  cottonmouths  killed,  all  on  or 
near  muskrat  houses,  four  contained  young  muskrats. 

All  employees  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission are  currently  engaged  in  a  campaign  to 
build  the  mailing  list  of  WILDLIFE  up  to  the 
70,000  mark'.  If  you  are  contacted  by  one  of  these 
people,  and  already  subscribe,  you  can  have  your 
subscription  extended  by  dishing  out  a  half  dollar, 
and  the  employee  will  get  credit  for  the  sale.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  not  too  early  to  be  thinking  about 
your  Christmas  shopping  list.  WILDLIFE  makes 
a  choice  but  inexpensive  gift  that  is  sure  to  last 
for  at  least  a  year. 


Charlotte  Hilton  Green 


Charlotte  Hilton  Green,  of  Raleigh,  one  of  North 
Carolina's  most  prolific  nature  writers,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  chapter  in  Tar  Heel  Writers  I  Know  by 
Bernadette  Hoyle  of  Smithfield.  Mrs.  Green,  author 
of  Birds  of  the  South  and  Trees  of  the  South,  both 
published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  also  writes  a  weekly  column,  "Out-of-Doors 
in  Carolina,"  for  the  News  and  Observer  and  is  a 
regular  contributor  to  such  national  publications 
as  Nature  Magazine.  Lovers  of  wildlife  and  con- 
servation will  be  eager  to  read  her  story  as  told 
by  Mrs.  Hoyle  in  her  lively  and  informative  volume, 
which  includes  interviews  with  and  photographs 
of  thirty-five  of  North  Carolina's  authors. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Brogdon 

Operating  Engineer 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

"Dear  Mr.  Brogdon: 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  us  the  chart  on  the 
operation  of  Tillery  Reservoir,  showing  maximum  and  mini- 
mum water  levels  during  the  bass  spawning  season  this  spring. 
It  appears  that  the  bass  spawn  during  the  latter  part  of  May, 
and  so  far  as  fish  production  is  concerned,  that  should  have 
been  the  critical  time. 

"We  have  reports  that  an  excellent  hatch  of  bass  has  occur- 
red. There  will  be  information  concerning  it  in  our  August 
issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  We  ap- 
preciate your  assistance. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  Cornell 

Chief,  Fish  Division" 
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FISHING  LICENSES  MAKE  SENSE  .  .  . 

EVEN  FOR  'NO-GALLUS'  ANGLERS 

There  are  too  many  poor  people  in  North  Carolina  at  any 
time.  There  are  never  so  many  of  them  as  when  the  General 
Assembly  tackles  the  question  of  whether  a  bait  fisherman 
should  pay  a  little  license  fee. 

That  is  when  you  learn  that  the  creek  and  river  banks  are 
inhabited,  in  spring  and  summer,  by  the  aged,  the  infirm  and 
the  poverty-stricken.  All  struggling  with  a  cane  pole  and  a 
fishing  worm  to  provide  the  evening  meal. 

That  is  when  you  learn  of  Eastern  Carolina's  exhibit  in 
poverty,  the  "no-gallus"  man."  He  is  one  step  worse  off  than 
the  "one-gallus  man"  of  Gene  Talmadge's  Georgia.  And  it  is 
asked  in  the  Legislature,  in  his  name,  how  a  man  who  cannot 
support  his  pants  can  afford  to  go  buying  licenses  to  fish  in  the 
crick. 

That  question  has  sealed  the  doom  of  a  series  of  so-called 
"fishing  worm  bills."  Now,  from  Raleigh,  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  declares  its  intention  to  give  the  idea  still 
another  try. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  all  deference  to  poverty,  that  the  com- 
mission makes  the  grade  next  year.  For  the  story  of  the  galluses, 
or  the  lack  of  them,  has  been  exaggerated,  and  the  facts  that 
make  good  sense  of  fishing  licenses  for  fishing  worms  have 
not  been  understood. 

As  things  stand  now,  a  bait  fisherman  can  spend  the  entire 
year  on  the  creeks  and  rivers  of  his  home  county  without  pay- 
ing a  cent  for  the  privilege.  Yet  his  neighbor,  whose  angling 
tastes  may  turn  toward  a  plug  or  fly,  must  pay  at  least  $1.10 
a  year  to  cast  the  same  waters. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Wildlife  Commission  to  police  those 
waters,  to  replenish  the  fish,  to  remove  the  scavengers  and  to 
educate  the  public  in  conservation.  Yet  its  labors,  which  benefit 
all  fishermen,  are  supported  by  only  a  portion  of  them. 

The  commission  is  eligible  to  receive  federal  aid  under  the 
Dingle-Johnson  Act.  Those  funds  come  from  taxes  on  fishing 


equipment,  which  is  sold  in  large  quantity  in  North  Carolina. 
Yet  the  funds  are  distributed  among  the  states  according  to 
fishing  license  sales,  and  North  Carolina  is  proportionately  low 
in  those  sales  because  of  the  exemptions  under  its  law. 

The  promise  of  the  "fishing  worm  bill"  is  better  fishing  for 
everyone  in  North  Carolina,  now  and  in  the  future.  Its  price, 
$1.10,  is  low  even  by  the  standards  drawn  in  General  Assembly 
oratory. 

As  low,  in  fact,  as  the  price  of  a  set  of  galluses. 

From  "The  Charlotte  Observer" 


"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  just  received  my  July  issue  of  WILDLIFE 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  and  have  enjoyed  it  very  much. 


IN 


"I  would  also  like  to  make  the  following  comments:  First 
of  all,  the  photo  feature  by  Jim  Lee  was  excellent  I  am  an 
ardent  surf  fisherman  who  has  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour  at 
our  fine  beach,  Savannah  Beach,  known  to  most  as  Tybee. 

"At  this  time  I  hold  the  record  for  this  summer  on  channel 
bass.  A  28  pounder  landed  about  a  month  ago.  And  this  brings 
up  my  second  comment  Believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  am  not 
trying  to  take  away  any  glory  from  the  beautiful  catch  by  Mr. 
Tommy  Lane,  but  after  having  caught  a  lot  of  these  boys,  I 
would  say  that  he  had  a  channel  bass  around  25  pounds.  Am 
I  right  or  wrong? 

"Please,  please  don't  you  go  putting  ads  in  your  book  too. 
Can't  we  have  just  one  book  that  we  can  look  at  without 
having  to  read  ads. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Oliver  B.  Schroder 
Savannah,  Ga." 

Some  folks  call  'em  channel  bass,  some  red  drum 
or  just  plain  drum.  This  one  really  was  a  42- 
pounder,  although  small  toy  North  Carolina  stan- 
dards. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  CATFISH  STEW 

L.  H.  Williams  of  Raleigh  seems  to  have  learned  the  first 
essential  of  catfish  stew.  Fishing  at  Milburnie  Dam  on  the 
Neuse  River,  he  hauled  in  two  cats  (the  largest  weighing  two 
pounds)  and  one  bream  that  couldn't  resist  the  chunk  of 
shrimp  on  the  bottom  of  the  river. 


Photos  by  Jim  Lee 
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EASTERN  MOURNING  DOVES 

breed  in  every 


State  east  of  the  Great  P/o/'ns 


North  Oarotino'S  annuat 
dove  /do feu lot /on  is  composed 
of  at  /east  four  segments,  The 
Stool  test  pro  up  is  the  jber>mar?ent 

residents.  The  next  tot-pest  group 
is  present  from  tote  ttovembe/' 
unt/'t  February,  March  or  flprtt 
and  is  c/assifted  as  winter 
residents .    The  larp est  segment- 
is  the  transient  jbo/butat/on  u>ti/ch 
migrates  through  the  State 
in  -the  Spring  ond  fait.  The 
Sum  mer  residents  are  the 
fourth  Segment,  Coming  from 
wintering  grounds  further  south , 

TRAPPING  and  BANDING  PROVIDE 
INFORMATION  ON  RESIDENCE  — 
MOVEMENTS  -  POPULATION,  ETC, 


NESTLINGS  FEED 
BY  PUTTIN6 
THEIR  BILLS 
INTO  THE  MOUTH  OF  EITHER  PARENT 
TO  SWALLOW  A  MIXTURE  OF 
*PI6E0N  MILK"  AND  SEEDS 
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COVER 

Most  artists  picture  deer  in  high  mountain  country,  in  a  setting  of  hemlock  or 
balsam,  but  Bob  Dance  chose  an  Eastern  North  Carolina  swamp,  home  of  one  of 
the  largest  populations  of  White-tail  Deer  in  the  South.  He  chose  opaque  water- 
colors  as  his  medium. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between  State  and 
Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to  bring  about  a  re- 
storation of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  receives  for  publication  news 
items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with  the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  materials  submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

*  *  » 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  February 
23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

*  *  * 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years.  Make  remittances  pay- 
able to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any  employee  of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
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By  Clyde  P.  Patton 

Executive  Director 

As  reflected  in  the  season  set  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  migratory  game  birds  such 
as  ducks,  geese,  doves,  woodcock  and  rails  about 
held  their  own  as  compared  with  last  year's  sea- 
sons. Upland  game,  however,  showed  both  gains 
and  losses,  with  the  black  side  of  the  ledger  show- 
ing a  general  gain. 

The  1956-1957  shooting  season  got  under  way 
when  the  season  on  rails,  sora  and  gallinules  open- 
ed September  1.  A  liberal  bag  and  possession  limit 
on  these  birds  indicate  an  abundant  supply  and  a 
continuing  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  most  shot- 
gun toters  in  these  fine  game  birds.  Very  little  re- 
search has  been  done  with  this  type  of  game, 
especially  with  regard  to  nesting  studies,  migration 
patterns  and  population  trends.  A  cooperative  study 
project  was  set  up  last  spring,  however,  with  the 
Wildlife  Commission  and  N.  C.  State  College  com- 
bining efforts  on  a  clapper  rail  study. 

There  was  an  apparent  increase  in  the  dove 
population  this  year,  both  in  North  Carolina  and 
throughout  the  eastern  section  of  the  country.  This 
brought  about  a  longer  season,  but  no  increase  in 
the  bag  limit.  As  usual,  the  most  successful  dove 
hunting  would  be  done  during  the  first  segment 

Lack  of  interest  in  the  clapper  rail,  or  marsh  hen,  has  resulted 
in  a  very  small  harvest  of  this  salt  marsh  inhabitant,  although 
present  populations  will  permit  a  much  greater  harvest. 


Illustrations  by  Bob  Cypher 

of  a  split  season,  from  September  10-  October  6 
when  the  birds  congregate  in  grain  fields  and  other 
places  where  food  is  relatively  concentrated. 

With  only  minor  population  changes  among 
species,  the  waterfowl  season  is  almost  a  replica  of 
last  year's  dates  and  bag  limits.  Seventy  days  of 
shooting,  from  November  7  through  January  15 
with  no  important  changes  in  bag  limits. 

Deer 

The  general  deer  populations  may  be  expected  to 
be  about  the  same  as  in  the  past  several  years. 
Three  new  areas  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
managed  hunts;  portions  of  the  Sandhills  Wildlife 
Management  area  in  Scotland,  Moore,  and  Rich- 
mond Counties,  all  of  the  Little  Grandfather  area 
in  Alleghany  and  Wilkes  counties,  and  Holly 
Shelter  in  Pender  County. 

As  usual  deer  will  be  most  abundant  in  the  Coast- 
al Plains,  but  hunters  will  again  note  an  over- 
abundance of  doe  deer  in  many  areas  and  a  com- 
parative shortage  of  bucks. 

Bear 

No  significant  change  in  bear  population.  They 
will  be  found  most  numerous  in  the  swamplands  of 
the  Coastal  Plains,  absent  in  the  Piedmont  and  in 
huntable  supply  in  the  mountains. 

Wild  Boar 

Despite  a  recent  increase  in  nationwide  publicity 
regarding  wild  boars,  there  has  been  no  significant 
increase  in  the  demand  for  these  ferocious  imports, 
and  the  populations  and  hunting  conditions  may  be 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  past  several 
years. 
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Raccoon 

Last  year  biologists  predicted  that  br'er  coon 
had  passed  the  peak  of  the  population  cycle  in 
eastern  sections  where  he  has  become  overabundant 
in  some  areas.  Although  there  is  some  evidence  of 
a  downward  trend,  coon  populations  may  be  expect- 
ed to  remain  about  the  same.  The  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's program  of  relieving  the  eastern  farmers 
and  helping  the  piedmont  and  western  coon  hunt- 
ers by  transplanting  coons  from  east  to  west  will 
continue  this  year.  Coon  hunters  in  western  sections 
report  that  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in 
coon  populations  where  the  transplanting  program 
has  been  carried  on.  The  Davy  Crockett  fad  which 
reached  a  peak  about  two  years  ago  has  faded  away, 
leaving  little  impact  on  coon  populations  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  demand  for  coonskin  caps. 

Opossum 

More  possums  are  probably  killed  on  highways 
and  suburban  streets  than  are  taken  by  hunters, 
according  to  some  estimates,  and  the  general  lack  of 
interest  in  possum  hunting  has  resulted  in  an 
abundance  of  these  animals  throughout  their  range. 

Squirrel 

The  squirrel  situation  may  be  described  as  spot- 
ted, with  the  general  picture  showing  a  slight 
downward  trend.  This  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to 
mast  failures  in  some  sections  and  weather  con- 
ditions in  others.  The  state  has  again  been  divided 
into  three  geographical  sections  with  regard  to 
squirrel  seasons,  east,  central,  and  west.  Although 
total  squirrel  populations  are  estimated  to  be  below 
the  average  for  the  past  five  years,  the  decline  was 
not  significant  enough  to  merit  a  decrease  in  the 
shooting  season  or  bag  allowance. 

Rabbit 

This  tremendously  popular  game  animal  has  been 
able  to  hold  its  own  through  the  years  despite  a 
continuously  increasing  demand.  Indications  are 
that  the  general  rabbit  populations  this  year  will 
show  an  upward  trend.  Rabbits  respond  to  habitat 
restoration  practices  that  affect  quail,  and  where- 
ever  rabbits  find  sufficient  food  and  cover  they  are 
numerous.  With  a  high  breeding  potential,  rabbits 
can  be  quickly  re-established  in  places  where  they 
have  been  scarce  due  to  unfavorable  living  con- 
ditions by  habitat  improvement,  and  stray  dog  and 
cat  control. 

Quail 

During  the  summer  there  were  many  reports  of 
an  excellent  quail  hatch.  This  may  be  reflected  in 
more  birds  for  the  shooters'  gun  this  fall,  although 
as  usual  there  will  be  areas  where  birds  are  scarce 
or  hard  to  find.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the 
general  quail  populations  have  been  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  ever-growing  number  of  hunters  and 
the  resulting  increasing  demand.  This  may  be 


credited  to  the  enormous  amount  of  work  being 
carried  on  each  year  by  the  Commission  and  co- 
operating farmers  in  restoring  quail  habitat.  The 
program  of  small  game  habitat  will  be  stepped  up 
even  further  during  the  coming  season  with  addi- 
tional millions  of  multiflora  rose  and  bicolor  les- 
pedeza  seedlings  to  be  planted,  and  additional  per- 
sonnel employed  to  supervise  the  distribution  and 
planting  on  a  state-wide  scale. 

Wild  Turkey 

The  story  of  wild  turkey  is  about  the  same  as 
in  past  years,  no  where  abundant,  absent  in  many 
areas,  and  barely  holding  its  own  with  a  few  sec- 
tions showing  some  increase.  In  an  effort  to  build 
up  existing  turkey  populations  in  sections  where 
they  are  scarce,  the  Commission  has  closed  certain 
eastern  and  western  counties  to  turkey  hunting.  For 
a  number  of  years  turkeys  have  had  a  state-wide 
hunting  season.  A  resident  of  the  deep  woodlands, 
the  wild  turkey  may  be  expected  to  survive  in 
shootable  numbers  only  so  long  as  such  areas  exist. 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Once  again  the  existing  supply  of  these  important 
game  birds  will  probably  exceed  the  demand.  The 
ruffed  grouse  in  the  extreme  southern  extent  of  its 
range  is  apparently  not  affected  by  the  famous 
"grouse  cycle,"  and  has  continued  to  be  abundant 
in  North  Carolina  range  for  a  number  of  years. 

General 

It  is  pleasing  to  report  that  in  general  Tar  Heel 
hunters  may  expect  a  successful  hunting  season. 
In  the  past,  good  hunting  has  resulted  from  a  com- 
bination of  favorable  natural  conditions,  a  sound 
wildlife  management  program,  and  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  sportsmen,  farmers,  and  agencies  respon- 
sible for  this  important  natural  resource.  Good 
hunting  in  North  Carolina  will  continue  to  be  a 
fact  as  long  as  this  combination  continues  to  work 
together  as  a  team. 
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By  Donald  Hankla 

Leader,  Upland  Game  Restoration  Project 
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The  gray  squirrel  has  heen  an  important  animal 
from  Colonial  times  to  the  present.  Today  it  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  game  animals  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  hunters  in  the  entire 
State  prefer  to  hunt  squirrels  over  all  other  game 
animals,  according  to  results  of  a  recent  question- 
naire. Game  surveys  conducted  for  the  last  five 
years  show  an  average  annual  squirrel  kill  of  2,- 
533,624. 

No  one  knows  the  size  of  the  squirrel  population 
from  which  these  millions  of  squirrels  are  harvest- 
ed, but  an  estimate  can  be  made.  Investigators  in 
other  states  have  found  that  hunters  harvest  be- 
tween nine  and  nineteen  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation each  year.  Assuming  that  North  Carolina 
hunters  are  average  or  above  in  hunting  skill,  let 
us  credit  our  hunters  with  a  harvest  of  twenty  per- 
cent of  the  population  annually.  From  the  kill 
records  we  find  then  that  our  squirrels  number 
more  than  twelve  million. 

Many  factors  are  involved  in  the  success  of  the 
average  hunter  who  takes  to  the  woods  in  search 
of  squirrels.  Regardless  of  hunting  skill,  upon  which 
much  depends,  hunter  success  is  dependent  on  the 
total  population  of  squirrels  in  the  woods.  Let  us 
examine  some  of  the  factors,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission  to  increase  hunter  success. 
And  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things  that  sports- 
men can  do  to  improve  their  sport. 

Life  History 

The  life  history  or  life  story  of  the  gray  squirrel 
is  very  interesting  but  is  oftentimes  very  perplex- 
ing. No  one  study  or  investigation  of  the  gray  squir- 
rel has  been  complete;  thus  it  has  been  necessary 
to  gather  various  bits  of  information  from  work 
which  has  been  done  by  several  different  people. 

The  gray  squirrel  has  two  distinct  breeding 
periods  each  year.  The  old  females  and  the  juvenile 
females  which  were  born  the  previous  spring  breed 
in  December  and  January.  The  juvenile  females 
which  were  born  the  previous  summer  along  with 
the  twenty  to  thirty  percent  of  the  females  which 
breed  twice  each  year  will  breed  during  May  and 
June.  The  peak  of  birth  occurs  about  six  weeks 
after  mating,  the  gestation  period  lasting  from 
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forty-three  to  forty-five  days.  The  first  peak  of  birth 
occurs  during  March  and  the  second  in  July.  Wean- 
ing begins  when  the  young  are  about  seven  weeks 
old,  and  is  completed  by  the  time  they  are  ten  tc 
twelve  weeks  old. 

The  average  litter  size  varies  from  2.1  to  3.4, 
with  2.5  as  the  average  over  the  entire  range.  In 
North  Carolina  Ray  Allison  found  in  a  study  of  the 
gray  squirrel  that  the  average  litter  was  2.2. 

Some  game  management  specialists  believe  that 
the  spring  litter  produces  the  bulk  of  the  annual 
squirrel  crop.  Where  this  is  believed,  the  squirrel 
season  is  opened  in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall. 
Where  an  equal  amount  of  importance  is  placed  on 
the  summer  litter,  the  season  is  not  opened  until 
later  in  the  fall.  A  later  season  provides  more  time 
for  the  summer  litters  to  be  weaned  and  lessens 
the  chance  that  some  might  die  of  starvation  should 
the  mother  squirrel  be  killed.  One  of  the  most  re- 
liable methods  of  determining  the  age  of  juvenile 
squirrels  is  to  weigh  them.  A  graph  illustrates  the 
average  weight  for  ages  up  to  eighteen  weeks. 
After  a  squirrel  reaches  fourteen  ounces  in  weight 
it  is  considered  mature. 

GROWTH  RATE  OF  THE  GRAY  SQUIRREL 


AGE  IN  WEEKS 

From  half  an  ounce  at  birth,  the  gray  squirrel  usually  takes 
eighteen  weeks  to  reach  the  mature  weight  of  fourteen 
ounces.  To  use  the  graph,  connect  a  horizontal  line  from  the 
weight  of  your  squirrel  to  the  slanting  line  on  the  graph,  and 
then  drop  a  vertical  line  from  the  intersection  to  the  age  in 
weeks. 
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North  Ca 

A  good  hunting  season  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  breeding  and  rearing  successes  of  the  previous 
spring  and  summer.  In  a  West  Virginia  study  it 
was  found  that  between  sixty  and  seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  annual  gray  squirrel  kill  was  made  up 
of  young-of-the-year.  This  indicates  a  very  rapid 
turn-over  in  the  squirrel  population.  When  the 
population  reaches  its  peak  in  the  early  fall,  after 
the  young  have  been  weaned,  there  is  ample  food 
to  support  the  entire  population.  As  winter  pro- 
gresses, the  food  becomes  more  scarce  and  the 
weather  more  severe.  Only  about  forty  percent  of 
the  peak  fall  population  survive  the  winter  hard- 
ships and  become  breeding  animals  in  the  spring. 
However,  since  the  average  litter  size  is  2.5  young 
per  female,  these  are  enough  breeding  animals  to 
replace  all  that  were  lost. 

Since  only  forty  percent  remain  as  breeders  and 
about  twenty  percent  were  harvested  by  hunters, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  about  forty  percent  of  the 
fall  population  is  lost  through  natural  mortality. 
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Do  squirrels  have  late  litters?  This  youngster  was  taken  from 
his  nest  on  October  14,  1952. 


This  includes  losses  due  to  severe  weather,  scarcity 
of  food,  scarcity  of  suitable  den  trees,  old  age,  acci- 
dents and  predation.  In  other  words,  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  average  hardwood  timber  land  is 
about  forty  percent  of  the  total  population  that  is 
present  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  All  animals  which 
are  present  in  addition  to  the  forty  percent  can  be 
called  surplus,  and  will  be  harvested  by  hunters  or 
by  Mother  Nature. 

Habitat 

The  quantity,  quality,  and  availability  of  food 
not  only  determines  many  activities  of  the  gray 
squirrel,  but  also  affects  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  habitat.  Food  preferences  of  the  gray  squirrel 
are  about  the  same  throughout  the  range.  The 
most  important  foods  are  nuts,  mast  and  fruits  of 
hickory,  walnut,  beech,  oak,  yellow  poplar,  maple, 
mulberry,  blackgum,  dogwood,  grape,  and  berry 
producing  plants. 

From  the  food  list  above,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
home  of  the  gray  squirrel  is  the  mixed  hardwood 
forests  of  the  eastern  United  States.  Homes  are 
located  where  there  are  ample  den  and  mast-bear- 
ing trees  to  support  them.  Den  trees  are  as  much  a 
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necessity  as  food  to  the  squirrel.  Dens  are  cavities 
in  trees  that  are  used  by  squirrels  for  reproduc- 
tion, shelter,  and  escape.  At  least  two  or  three  good 
den  trees  per  acre  of  woodland  are  needed  to  main-" 
tain  a  normal  squirrel  population. 

The  habitat  of  the  gray  squirrel  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  dealt  a  serious  blow  by  changing 
agricultural  trends,  and  the  progress  of  axe  and 
saw  through  the  woodlands  has  not  helped.  Many 
counties  which  were  once  almost  entirely  wooded 
are  now  less  than  half  in  wooded  area.  Farm  wood- 
lots  which  once  contained  numerous  den  and  mast 
bearing  trees  have  been  cleared  either  for  crops  or 
for  fast  growing  trees  which  will  provide  a  faster 
economic  return. 

Parasites 

Although  parasites  have  little  to  do  with  the 
number  of  squirrels  in  the  woods,  they  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  hunter  once 
his  quarry  is  in  hand.  One  parasite  is  of  much  con- 
cern to  the  hunter  and  to  the  game  manager.  This 
is  the  larva  of  the  botfly,  Cuterebra  sp.  Botfly  lar- 
vae, better  known  as  "warbles"  or  "wolves",  make 
their  way  into  the  skin  of  the  squirrel  and  cause 
an  unsightly  swelling.  Many  squirrels  infected  with 
these  parasites  are  thrown  away  and  thus  wasted. 
The  peak  of  warble  infestation  is  thought  to  be  in 
September  or  early  October.  Shortly  after  the  peak 
has  been  reached  the  larvae  emerge.  The  sores  then 
heal  and  fur  grows  over  the  infected  area.  The 
squirrel  then  becomes  considerably  more  acceptable 
as  food. 

Management 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  managing  the 
game  animals  of  North  Carolina,  is  very  conscious  of 
the  problems  involving  the  management  of  the  gray 
squirrel.  Acting  on  information  that  has  already 
been  gathered,  management  practices  are  geared  to 
the  factors  that  have  been  mentioned. 
•  See  SQUIRREL,  Page  20 

Unsightly  warbles  (inside  circle)  are  common  early  in  the 
season.  Later  the  sore  would  heal,  and  more  hunters  would 
consider  the  animal  as  fit  for  food. 
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Old  Voc 


SPRINGS  A  SURPRISE 


By  Jim  Lee 


The  smell  of  burning  leaves  was  in  the  air  as 
Old  Doc  left  the  city  limits  and  headed  toward  the 
river.  The  country  was  bright  with  autumn  color 
and  Doc's  spirits  were  rising  as  the  temperature 
was  falling.  In  a  few  weeks  the  season  would  open 
on  squirrels  and  deer  and  Doc  would  have  his 
hands  full.  He  nearly  had  his  hands  full  already, 
with  license  agents  in  the  country  stores  and  hard- 
ware stores  in  town  busy  again  after  the  interest 
in  fishing  had  declined  with  hot  weather. 

Doc  loved  the  old  road  that  led  to  the  river.  Tall 
pines  bordered  it  on  both  sides,  and  now  the  sumac 
and  sourwood  were  adding  their  brilliant  color  to 
the  scene.  A  light  rain  the  day  before  had  settled 
the  dust,  and  only  a  few  tracks  showed  in  the  road. 
Most  people  took  the  hard-top,  a  little  longer  but 
much  faster.  Doc  preferred  the  old  road.  As  he 


drove  slowly  along  he  noticed  here  and  there  the 
tracks  of  deer,  'coons,  and  'possums  in  the  lightly 
crusted  sand.  Doc  stopped  the  car  and  stared  for  a 
minute  when  he  came  to  another  story  told  by  the 
tracks  in  the  sand.  A  car  had  stopped,  backed  up, 
and  at  least  two  people  had  gotten  out.  Something 
large  and  bloody  had  been  dragged  from  the  woods 
and  loaded  into  the  trunk  of  the  car. 

Doc  stepped  out  of  the  patrol  car  and  looked 
around.  The  night  poacher  had  not  unloaded  his 
gun  at  the  scene,  apparently,  for  the  old  warden 
could  find  no  empty  shells.  The  picture  was  clear 
to  Doc  without  that  bit  of  evidence,  however.  Some- 
one cruising  the  lonely  road  at  night  had  spot- 
lighted a  deer  in  the  underbrush,  With  either  a 
shotgun  or  a  rifle  he  had  shot  the  deer  and  had 
hurried  away.  The  tire  tracks  were  clear  enough, 
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but  of  little  help.  Nor  were  the  tracks  of  the  hunt- 
ers of  much  help.  Doc  squatted  in  the  road  and 
studied  the  tracks;  his  study  revealed  that  there 
were  only  two  people  who  had  gotten  out  of  the 
car. 

Doc  straightened  and  thought  things  over  as  he 
stood  in  the  road.  He  had  a  case,  if  he  could  find 
who  the  jack-lighters  were.  That  would  be  the 
problem,  complicated  by  complete  lack  of  evidence. 
He  couldn't  take  the  men  to  court  on  hearsay,  even 
if  he  had  suspicions.  And  Doc  didn't  have  any  like- 
ly suspects;  he  had  cured  all  the  jack-lighters  that 
he  knew  personally.  This  one  would  take  some 
work — some  work  and  some  waiting. 

The  old  warden  drove  on  to  the  river.  When  he 
got  home  later  in  the  afternoon,  he  changed  into 
old  clothes  and  went  out  to  the  wood  shed.  Jane 
couldn't  get  a  word  out  of  him.  Pretty  soon  she 
heard  the  whine  of  his  band  saw,  and  he  came  to 
supper  with  his  clothes  yellow  with  sawdust. 

"Doc,  just  what  are  you  up  to?"  she  asked  as 
Doc  munched  on  a  piece  of  cake  after  supper. 

"Just  making  a  mousetrap,  Jane.  For  a  couple 
of  mice  I  want  to  meet." 

Jane  knew  better  than  to  try  to  draw  information 
from  her  husband  when  he  didn't  want  to  talk. 
This  time  Doc  was  playing  a  hunch  that  might 
very  well  pay  off,  so  he  just  kept  quiet. 

Shortly  before  dark  he  drove  back  to  the  river 
road.  After  parking  the  patrol  car  deep  in  the 
woods  on  an  old  logging  trail,  Doc  went  back  to 
the  road  on  foot  and  crossed  over  to  the  other  side. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  returned  and  settled  down 
in  a  clump  of  bushes  near  the  road.  Well  concealed, 
he  sat  and  waited. 

The  moon  rose  and  slowly  climbed  above  the 
pines.  Cars  passed  from  time  to  time  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  but  by  ten  o'clock  most  of  the 
courters  had  gone  home  and  the  traffic  dropped  to 
nothing.  At  midnight  Doc  was  ready  to  go  home. 
He  started  to  get  up,  and  then  dropped  to  the 
ground  again.  A  car  was  coming  down  the  road, 
slowly,  with  only  parking  lights  to  show  the  way. 
A  spot-light  flickered  back  and  forth  into  the  woods 
on  the  far  side  of  the  road.  Doc  hoped  he  had  his 
man. 

The  car  passed  Doc,  continued  a  hundred  feet 
and  came  to  a  quick  stop.  Simultaneously  a  high- 
powered  rifle  slug  whined  through  the  woods.  The 
silenced  muzzle  'blast  was  muffled  by  the  sound  of 
the  engine.  The  second  shot  came  after  the  car 
stopped;  Doc  heard  the  report  and  cussed  the  man 
who  would  premeditate  crime  to  the  extent  of 
equipping  his  rifle  with  a  silencer. 


A  car  door  opened  and  a  man  trotted  into  the 
underbrush.  Doc  came  to  his  feet  and  slipped  closer 
to  the  car. 

A  shout  came  from  the  woods.  "Hey,  somebody's 
trying  to  play  a  joke,  Fred!  This  darn  thing  is 
made  of  wood."  There  was  a  crack  as  the  man  jerk- 
ed the  dummy  deer  from  the  tree. 

"Come  on,  Russ,  let's  go,"  called  the  man  in  the 
car.  The  hunter  named  Russ  got  in,  slammed  the 
door,  and  the  car  drove  off. 

Doc  waited  a  minute  and  then  crossed  the  road 
and  retrieved  his  dummy  deer.  Only  a  crude  cut- 
out of  head  and  shoulders,  Doc  had  purposely  left 
off  antlers.  Two  bottle  caps,  sanded  until  they  were 
shiny,  served  as  eyes.  A  bullet  hole  in  the  neck 
told  Doc  that  the  shooter  was  a  good  marksman  if 
a  poor  sport.  Doc  headed  for  the  car. 

He  was  satisfied  with  the  night's  work.  He  had 
two  names,  Russ  and  Fred.  He  had  a  license  num- 
ber, which  was  more  important.  The  names  were 
luck,  the  number  was  what  he  had  been  after. 

Doc  began  the  following  day  by  making  a  tele- 
phone call.  A  few  minutes  later  he  had  an  address. 
His  next  step  was  to  visit  the  judge  of  the  local 
recorder's  court. 

The  judge  greeted  Old  Doc  warmly.  "What  can 
I  do  for  you  today,  Doc?  Got  a  problem?" 

"Yes,  Judge,  I  need  a  search  warrant.  Couple  of 
fellows  are  doing  some  jack-lighting  out  on  the 
river  road.  They  got  one  night  before  last,  and 
tried  to  get  another  last  night.  The  deer  they  shot 
at  last  night  was  a  trap,  though,  that  I  set  for 
them  so  I  could  get  their  license  number.  They 
were  sort  of  disappointed  when  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  wooden  dummy." 

"Doc,  are  you  sure  this  is  one  of  the  fellows  that 
you  want?"  The  judge  looked  at  the  name  and 
address  that  the  Doc  had  gotten  from  the  license 
bureau. 

"Yes,  Judge,  this  name  checks  with  what  I  over- 
heard last  night.  I  can  probably  find  out  who  the 
other  fellow  is  while  I'm  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
I  want  to  look  in  this  fellow's  ice  box  this  morn- 
ing." 

The  judge  issued  the  warrant  for  Doc  to  search 
the  premises  of  the  owner  of  the  car.  Without  the 
warrant  Doc  would  have  been  powerless,  but  now 
he  was  ready  to  follow  through  on  the  case.  He 
drove  out  to  the  suburb  where  the  man  lived,  and 
parked  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  lawn  was  freshly  trimmed  and  paint  gleam- 
ed on  the  sides  of  the  low  frame  building.  A  boat 
•   See  OLD  DOC,  Page  15 
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Public  Hearings  Scheduled  on  1957  Fishing  Regulations 

Public  hearings  are  scheduled  late  this  month  to  give  sportsmen  an  op- 
portunity to  propose  changes  in  the  1957  fishing  rules.     Following  the 
Raleigh  hearing,  members  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  meet  to 
set  the  1957  rules  based  on  recommendations  of  sportsmen,  biologists,  and 
wildlife  protectors.     All  interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend.  Hear- 
ings are  set  for: 

Asheville,  October  18,  Buncombe  County  Courthouse,   9:00  a.m. 

Washington,  October  22,  Beaufort  County  Courthouse,  10:00  a.m. 

Raleigh,  October  29,  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  9:00  a.m. 

k  k  k  k  k  k 

State  To  Get  New  Federal  Trout  Hatchery 

Construction  has  begun  on  a  new  federal  trout  hatchery  on  the  John  Rock 
area  in  Pisgah  National  Forest  near  Brevard.     To  cost  an  estimated  $375,000, 
the  hatchery  will  produce  40,000  pounds  of  catchable  size  trout  annually  to 
be  stocked  in  Pisgah,  Santeetlah,  Fires  Creek,  Standing  Indian,  Wayah,  Sher- 
wood, Rich  Laurel,  Mt.  Mitchell  and  Daniel  Boone  wildlife  management  areas. 
All  trout  produced  at  the  hatchery  will  be  stocked  in  compliance  with  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  management  program. 

k        k        k        k        k  k 

State  Federation  Meeting  Slated  For  High  Point  October  9-10 

The  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  will  hold  its  annual  state  meeting  in  High 
Point  October  9  and  10.     Highlight  of  the  meeting  will  be  a  banquet  on  the 
night  of  October  9  with  a  well-known  speaker  to  address  the  group.  All 
wildlife  clubs  are  strongly  urged  by  Federation  officials  to  send  delegates 
to  this  important  meeting. 

k         k         k         k         k  k 

First  Segment  of  Dove  Season  Highly  Successful 

The  first  segment  of  a  split  dove  season  was  considered  highly  produc- 
tive by  most  dove  hunters  who  took  to  the  fields  during  Indian  Summer  after- 
noons in  quest  of  these  tricky  targets.     Birds  were  especially  plentiful  in 
grain  fields  where  they  concentrated  for  food.     The  first  half  of  the  season 
closes  October  6,  and  the  second  segment  will  run  from  December  14  to 
January  10. 

******  s 

Wildlife  Protection  School  Completed 

Eighteen  men  were  graduated  from  the  wildlife  protection  training  school 
held  at  Chapel  Hill  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N.C.  Institute  of  Government 
and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.     See  page  23  for  picture  and  further 
details.     North  Carolina  is  one  of  two  states  training  wildlife  protectors 
with  state  university  facilites.     The  other,  naturally,  is  Texas. 
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I  GOT  MY 
DEER 
THE  HARD  WAY 


By  John  A.  Stewman  III 


The  author  was  the  first  to  kill  a  deer  in 
North  Carolina  with  bow  and  arrow  since 
the  days  of  the  Indians.  WILDLIFE  is 
proud  to  present  this  article  as  a  salute 
to  the  modern  archer-hunters  of  the  State. 


>0  7* 


With  my  first  set  of  archery  equipment  I  made 
a  neat  hole  in  the  canvas  top  of  Dad's  car.  This 
was  in  1934,  shortly  after  a  neighbor  showed  his 
hunting  bow  to  my  father.  I  was  six  years  old  at 
the  time,  but  this  is  still  a  vivid  memory.  My  first 
bows  were  saplings,  and  the  arrows  I  used  were 
made  of  straight  sticks.  We  used  no  feathers,  of 
course,  and  anything  was  fair  game.  Later  I  was 
given  a  hickory  hunting  bow.  and  then  I  really 
began  to  learn  to  shoot. 

Later,  I  went  to  Japan  while  in  the  Navy  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  watch  the  Japanese  shoot 
their  bamboo  bows.  This  renewed  my  interest,  as 
I  watched  them  use  all-bamboo  equipment.  Many 
of  them  were  quite  good.  Most  interesting,  though, 
was  their  equipment.  Even  the  arrows  are  bamboo, 
small  straight  sections  with  the  joints  left  in.  After 
proper  aging  of  the  sections,  the  joints  are  sanded 
smooth  and  do  not  interfere  with  shooting. 

I  became  interested  in  organized  archery  in  1953, 
while  living  in  Virginia.  A  neighbor  brought  me 
into  the  sport,  which  was  well  developed  there. 
Many  fine  courses  were  offered  for  good  shooting. 
My  wife  and  I  began  shooting  and  collecting  our 
equipment.  After  a  year,  we  moved  to  Charlotte 
and  joined  the  Catawba  Bowmen,  one  of  the  city's 
two  archery  clubs. 


This  club  was  formed  by  members  of  the  Char- 
lotte Archers  who  wanted  to  shoot  with  more  free- 
dom. The  Charlotte  Archers  are  engaged  in  target 
archery,  more  specifically  known  as  free  style.  The 
Catawba  Bowmen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  field 
archers,  known  as  instinctive  shooters.  The  real 
difference  is  in  the  way  that  they  shoot.  The  free 
style  archers  shoot  on  fiat  ranges  at  set  distances; 
the  instinctive  archers  do  all  they  can  to  make  each 
shot  as  different  and  as  interesting  as  they  can  by 
using  a  variety  of  targets  on  a  course  similar  to  a 
golf  course  but  in  heavy  woods.  These  are  two 
distinct  types  of  archery,  each  designed  for  a  dif- 
ferent sport,  but  each  rewarding  in  shooting  en- 
joyment. 

With  the  Catawba  Bowmen  I  was  able  to  develop 
my  instinctive  shooting  to  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  more  automatic  shooting  becomes,  the  better 
chance  you  will  have  of  bagging  game  with  the 
bow.  You  must  be  able  to  shoot  without  conscious- 
ly thinking  about  aiming.  This  is  the  way  that  I 
have  tried  to  train  my  reflexes. 

The  1955  General  Assembly  legalized  the  use  of 
bow  and  arrow  in  taking  game  animals.  This  re- 
sulted in  several  special  hunts  for  archers,  to  in- 
crease interest  in  the  sport  and  to  make  difficult 
•  See  THE  HARD  WAY,  Page  14 
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To  The  Hun 


Photo  Feature 
By  Jim  Lee 


Who  shot  the  deer?  No  argument  when 
each  archer  has  his  individual  markings  on 
his  arrows.  The  shaft  is  painted  with  dif- 
ferent colored  bands  by  each  hunter. 


It  takes  muscle  to  pull  sixty  pounds  of  bow,  but  that  bow 
will  speed  the  arrow  with  killing'  power  for  many  yards. 
Bows  can  be  purchased  complete  or  in  kit  form 


Making  your  own  equipment  provides  a  hobby  for  winter  nights.  The  heavily 
decorated  quiver,  full  of  cedar  arrows,  represents  many  hours  of  work  in 
anticipation  for  the  hunt. 


In  the  interest  of  wounded  game  that  escapes, 
legal  in  North  Carolina.  Bob  Logan,  Orange  Coi 
the  arrows  of  Walter  Johnson  at  the  National  i 


Hunting  with  bow  and  arrow  is  fast  be- 
coming a  popular  sport  in  North  Carolina, 
despite  the  difficulties  that  present  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  hunter.  Given  a  few  advant- 
ages in  season,  the  archer  is  limited  in 
shooting  distance  and  killing  power.  Last 
year  saw  the  first  legal  hunting  with  bow 
and  arrow  since  our  game  laws  were  en- 
acted. Only  three  deer  were  reported  kill- 
ed on  managed  hunts  last  year,  although 
more  than  five  hundred  man-days  were 
spent  by  archers.  With  a  year  of  experi- 
ence, the  kill  may  be  higher  in  1956. 


Again  this  year  archers  will  be  given  a 
break  with  the  season.  In  all  areas  where 
the  season  will  be  open  on  deer,  bow 
hunters  will  be  permitted  to  hunt  during 
the  two  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
regular  season.  Since  Sunday  hunting  is 
illegal,  Friday  and  Saturday  before  open- 
ing day  on  Monday  will  apply  in  most 
areas.  In  addition,  on  the  Davidson  River 
and  North  Mills  section  of  Pisgah  and  on 
the  Uwharrie  area,  managed  bow  hunts 
will  be  held  November  10  and  November 
12  through  17. 


You  can  hunt  by  stalking:,  or  by  waiting  at  a  stand.  Ray  Terry  chooses  a  stand  on  the  Butner  range,  near 
a  deer  trail.  Either  way,  bow  hunting  is  one  of  the  safest  sports,  since  archers  must  be  sure  of  their  tar- 
gets before  they  shoot.  And  they  must  be  much  closer  to  the  deer  than  hunters  using  firearms. 


THE  HARD  WAY  • 

from  page  11 

hunting  a  little  easier.  Pre-season  hunts  for  archers 
give  them  a  chance  at  game  not  already  afraid  of 
guns.  I  decided  last  year  to  hunt  at  the  Uwharrie 
Wildlife  Management  Area.  I  didn't  know  at  the 
time  what  a  good  choice  I  had  made. 

Before  we  go  hunting,  let  me  first  describe  my 
equipment.  For  general  shooting,  and  even  for 
occasional  hunting,  I  use  a  Polar,  a  fifty-pound  pull 
bow  made  of  laminated  maple  and  fiber  glass.  This 
bow  is  made  by  the  Bear  Archery  Company.  Its 
cost  is  about  thirty  dollars  and  is  a  smooth  bow, 
not  too  heavy  for  continuous  shooting  on  the 
range.  I  have  also  purchased  a  sixty-three-pound 
Royal  Huntsman,  made  of  solid  fiber  glass  by  the 
Veneko  Tackle  Company.  This  is  a  hunting  bow 
and  is  more  powerful  than  we  usually  use  for 
continuous  shooting.  However,  you  get  few  shots 
while  hunting  and  the  extra  weight  is  an  added 
hunting  advantage.  This  bow  costs  about  forty 
dollars.  I  use  only  Port  Orford  cedar  arrows  that  I 
assemble  myself  at  a  cost  of  forty  to  sixty  cents 
each.  Making  arrows  is  fun,  easy,  and  economical. 

Now  let's  go  hunting.  Opening  day  at  Uwharrie 
last  year  saw  seventy-nine  disappointed  archers. 
I  was  one  of  them.  No  deer  were  checked  out,  al- 
though many  had  been  seen. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  opening,  I  debated 
whether  I  could  afford  to  take  off  Monday  and  go 
again.  Late  Sunday  night  I  decided  that  I  would, 
but  by  that  time  I  could  not  find  a  partner,  so  I 
went  to  bed  with  no  hunting  plans  for  Monday. 

Monday  morning,  however,  the  fever  hit  me 
about  six  o'clock  and  I  began  the  rush  to  Uwharrie 
alone.  Of  course  I  should  have  already  been  there 
by  then.  After  tearing  through  some  breakfast  and 
dashing  to  the  game  preserve,  I  got  there  at  about 
eight-thirty.  They  thought  I  was  crazy  when  I 
checked  through  the  Eldorado  Checking  Station, 
and  I  suppose  I  was. 

The  management  area  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments, and  I  chose  "D",  where  no  one  else  had 
gone.  There  were  twenty-four  archers  in  the  other 
compartments.  After  a  short  drive,  I  parked  my 
car  two  hundred  yards  short  of  an  oats  field  near 
the  road,  and  planned  to  go  through  the  woods  to 
take  a  stand  on  the  back  edge.  One  thing  that  I 
have  learned  in  my  hunting  experience  is  that 
silence  is  golden  when  stalking  a  deer.  This  applies 
especially  to  archers.  It  was  my  intention  to  take 
two  or  three  hours  to  get  to  the  stand  if  it  took 
that  long  to  get  there  without  making  a  sound. 
Each  step  was  to  be  painfully  quiet,  with  many 
long  listening  breaks. 

I  made  my  way  along  a  large  deer  trail.  There 
were  fresh  tracks  along  the  path.  The  wind  was 


perfect,  strong  enough  to  be  positive  but  yet  not 
gusty  and  changeable.  It  was  coming  toward  me 
from  the  direction  of  the  stand  I  had  picked  out. 
Progress  was  slow,  and  the  woods  were  quiet 
enough  for  the  noise  of  an  occasional  falling  leaf. 
This  was  the  beginning. 

There  was  a  strange  movement  some  distance 
ahead.  Not  a  definite  thing,  but  I  felt  caution  was 
in  order.  I  stood  perfectly  still,  straining  to  see 
what  had  caught  my  eye.  After  surveying  the  sur- 
rounding hillside  I  inched  my  way  a  few  steps  to 
allow  for  a  shot  on  several  of  the  many  game  trails. 
Then  I  waited,  hardly  daring  to  breathe. 

My  vigilance  was  soon  rewarded — by  the  glimpse 
of  a  deer  moving  slowly  my  way.  We  were  separat- 
ed by  heavy  brush,  so  I  waited  until  the  deer  was 
only  twenty  yards  away  before  I  could  be  sure 
of  the  horns.  It  was  a  spike  buck,  and  a  big  one. 
I  had  made  ready  to  shoot,  and  my  bow  was  in 
position  but  not  drawn.  Buck  fever  hit  me  about 
this  time,  and  my  knees  began  to  lose  cooperation. 
He  rounded  a  bend  in  the  trail  just  fifteen  yards 
away,  and  stood  in  full  view. 

Somehow  I  drew  back  that  sixty-three  pounds  of 
fiber  glass  and  let  fly  my  shaft  instinctively.  How  I 
aimed  it  I  do  not  know,  since  I  did  not  even  think 
about  aiming. 

The  arrow  struck  with  a  sharp  whack.  It  sound- 
ed as  if  it  had  hit  bone.  The  buck  Avheeled  and  be- 
gan making  a  new  trail,  against  the  grain  of  the 
forest.  Then  I  saw  my  arrow  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  remembering  the  sharp  noise  when  it  hit  I 
wondered  if  any  damage  had  been  done.  Perhaps 
a  bone  had  stopped  my  arrow  short  of  its  mark. 

Thirty  yards  away  he  stopped,  wavered  a  little, 
and  fell.  I  remembered  not  to  run  after  wounded 
game.  "Was  the  hit  a  good  one?"  I  asked  myself. 
After  a  long  fifteen  minutes  I  went  to  see,  and 
found  the  arrow  had  hit  home.  It  had  broken  off 
during  the  flight  of  the  deer  through  heavy  brush. 

It  was  shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  only  an  hour 
after  I  had  gone  through  the  checking  station,  and 
I  had  bagged  the  first  deer  of  the  season  with  a 
bow.  The  first  deer  killed  with  a  bow  since  the 
days  of  the  Indians,  for  that  matter. 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  swift- 
ness of  the  kill.  He  went  only  a  few  yards  after 
being  hit.  After  falling,  he  did  not  attempt  to  get 
up  again.  He  was  cleanly  killed  by  a  shot  that 
severed  the  main  artery  in  his  back.  The  arrow 
shaft  was  thirteen  inches  into  meat  and  bone. 

Although  I  am  not  a  deer  hunter  of  many  years' 
experience,  I  feel  that  this  is  the  height  of  hunting. 
Believe  me,  the  deer  has  every  chance. 
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and  trailer  were  parked  beside  the  garage.  Strol- 
ling up  the  walk,  Doc  was  glad  that  the  man 
obviously  wasn't  hunting  for  meat.  That  made  the 
job  a  lot  easier. 

The  woman  who  came  to  answer  the  old  warden's 
knock  seemed  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the  uniform. 
"I'm  sorry,  lady,  but  I  have  a  warrant  to  search  the 
premises  for  illegal  deer  meat.  I'm  going  to  have 
to  ask  you  to  show  me  your  refrigerator." 

Without  a  word  she  turned  and  led  the  way  to  |! 
the  kitchen.  She  opened  the  refrigerator  and  took 

a  large  package  from  the  freezer.  "I  suppose  this  \l 

is  what  you  want,"  she  said.  Doc  opened  the  pack-  'J 

age,  looked  at  the  dark  venison,  and  nodded.  'A 

"Fred's  at  work  now.  Could  you  come  back  to-  A 
night  and  talk  to  him?  I  wish  you  wouldn't  go  to 

the  plant."  Doc  nodded  again.  It  always  embarrass-  !< 
ed  him  to  have  to  go  into  a  man's  home  and  talk 

with  his  wife  about  a  game  violation.  Doc  had  no  3 

sympathy  for  game  law  violators;  he  saved  that  i 

for  the  game  and  for  the  families  of  the  violators.  ! 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  where  I  can  find  >| 
Russ?"  She  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

"He's  mowing  the  lawn  now." 

Taking  the  package  of  venison.  Doc  thanked  the 
woman  for  her  cooperation,  and  walked  next  door.  <■ 

Russ  stopped  the  lawn  mower  and  stood  silently  |J 
as  Doc  strolled  up.  "I've  come  for  the  deer  meat,  || 
Russ.  I  don't  have  a  warrant,  but  I  can  go  back 
and  get  one." 

"That  won't  be  necessary,  mister.  I  knew  we  !' 
couldn't  get  by  with  it.  I've  been  waiting  for  you 
since  I  saw  your  car  drive  up  next  door.  I'll  get 
it  for  you." 

The  man  returned  a  minute  later  with  another  j 
package  of  the  size  Doc  had  gotten  at  the  neighbor's 
house.  Doc  wrote  a  citation,  arranging  to  meet  at 
recorder's  court  the  following  morning.  As  Doc  [j 
turned  to  leave,  the  man  asked  him,  "What  are  t 
you  going  to  do  with  the  deer  meat?" 

"This  is  going  to  the  County  Home,"  Doc  said.  J 
"Everything  we  get  like  this  goes  to  them  or  to 
the  orphanage. 

"One  more  question,  mister.  Did  you  have  any-  ''< 
thing  to  do  with  a  deer  head  I  shot  at  last  night?"  t 

"Yep,  I  sure  did.  Sometimes  we  use  funny  bait 
in  this  business,  but  we're  satisfied  as  long  as  it  • 
does  the  job." 

After  visiting  the  County  Home,  Doc  headed  for 
the  river  again.  Most  of  the  time  he  liked  it  out  >' 
there.  •  !< 


PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


J.  D.  McLean 


Born  in  Gaston  County  on  June  2,  1909,  Mr.  J.  D. 
McLean  attended  school  in  Gastonia  and  also  grad- 
uated from  the  Oak  Ridge  Military  Institute,  as 
well  as  the  Gupton-John  School  of  Embalming.  He 
accepted  his  present  position  as  the  Gaston  County 
Wildlife  Protector  on  August  1,  1950. 

A  Veteran  of  World  War  II,  Mr.  McLean  spent 
five  years  in  the  Army.  He  is  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  married,  and  has  one 
daughter.  He  and  his  family  reside  at  407  Oakdale 
Avenue,  Gastonia,  North  Carolina. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  JULY 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for  the 
month  of  July,  1956. 


Persons  checked   37,615 

Total  prosecutions    916 

Total  convictions    891 

Cases  not  guilty    16 

Cases  nol  prossed    9 

Cases  where  no  fine  levied    218 

Cases  where  fine  levied  and  suspended  310 

Total  fines  collected    $3,842.10 

Total  costs  collected   $7,084.60 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or 
costs  collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  or  its  personnel. 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 


Nothing  is  strange  or  mysterious  today  about 
one's  taking  a  long  trip  to  any  place  on  the  glohe 
because  it  can  be  done  by  train,  plane,  automobile, 
bus,  boat,  or  foot  with  the  aid  of  guides,  maps, 
compasses,  radio  and  radar.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  annually  to  assist  man  in  his  travels.  It  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  drive  an  automobile  on  a 
10,000-mile  trip  over  America.  There  is  something 
strange  and  mysterious,  though,  about  birds,  fish, 
amphibians,  and  invertebrates  making  long  trips 
during  migration.  Of  course  not  all  creatures  mi- 
grate, but  those  that  do  seem  to  do  all  right  with- 
out modern  aids. 

According  to  Webster,  migration  means  "to  pass 
periodically  from  one  region  or  climate  to  another 
for  feeding  or  breeding,  as  various  birds  and 
animals."  But  there  is  much  more  to  migration  than 
a  definition.  Migration  includes  navigation  through 
a  moonlit  sky,  the  determination  of  a  brave  bird  in 
the  face  of  a  storm,  and  marvels  and  mysteries  that 
to  this  day  baffle  scientists.  No  simple,  single 
explanation  can  explain  the  reasons  for  migration. 


Several  theories  have  been  established  but  each 
has  its  shortcomings.  It  could  be  that  the  mystery 
is  a  combination  of  the  theories  known  plus  some 
yet  to  be  established.  It  is  believed  that  in  bird 
migration  that  the  northern  hemisphere  was  once 
the  ancestral  home  and  that  the  period  of  advance 
and  withdrawal  during  the  Glacial  Age  caused  a 
rhythm  to  be  set  which  the  descendents  follow  to 
this  day.  Another  belief  was  that  bird  populations 
become  so  dense  in  the  tropic  region  that  birds 
moved  out  in  search  of  food  and  nesting  areas.  Both 
theories  assume  that  migration  is  an  ingrained 
habit,  but  neither  is  supported  by  positive  biological 
data.  Two  current  theories  are  based  upon  the 
length  of  daylight  hours  to  which  the  bird  is  ex- 
posed and  the  unseen  fields  or  lines  of  magnetic 
forces  about  the  earth. 

Scores  of  questions  and  answers  could  be  made 
on  the  subject  of  migration.  Which  large  game 
birds  migrate?  Do  any  of  the  fish  and  mammals 
migrate?  Is  there  an  insect  that  travels  great  dis- 
tances periodically? 


le 
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Most  any  ornithologist,  bird-lover,  poet,  or  hunter 
has  high  admiration  for  the  Canada  goose  which  is 
purely  a  North  American  bird.  Who  could  read  and 
not  appreciate  William  Cullen  Bryant's  "To  a 
Waterfowl"  when  thinking  of  migratory  water- 
fowl?— 

"He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright." 

Canada  geese  breed  from  northern  California, 
North  Dakota,  and  Colorado  northward  to  Alaska, 
James  Bay,  and  Labrador.  Wintering  is  from 
southern  Canada  to  Florida  and  Mexico.  Stopping 
in  many  places  of  North  Carolina  to  spend  the 
winter  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  these  aristo- 
crats of  the  flyways.  To  the  sportsman  Lake  Mat- 
tamuskeet  in  Hyde  county  is  the  most  popular, 
while  Gaddy's  Pond  in  Anson  county  is  best  known 
aesthetically.  Approximately  100,000  geese  came  to 
these  two  refuges  last  fall. 

As  the  very  first  hints  of  the  coming  icy  winds, 
drifting  snows,  and  cold  bleak  winter  day  of  the 
North  are  recognized  by  the  geese,  they  seem  to 
begin  to  get  ideas  and  mental  pictures  of  the  sunny 
South  and  longer  days.  Shortly  then  the  autumn 
return  is  a  spectacular  sight  to  behold.  In  goose 
language  the  discussion  for  the  long  flight  South  is 
made  by  each  individual  flock.  Soon,  with  the  old 
geese,  which  mate  for  life  it  is  believed,  in  the  lead, 
the  flock  is  in  the  silvery  crisp  air  of  October  with 
its  bright  blue  skies,  winging  their  way  in  V-shape 
formation  with  necks  outstretched,  "talking"  as 
they  fly  to  their  choice  winter  resort.  Pouring  down 
in  flocks,  they  seem  to  alight  with  the  feeling  that 
Southern  hospitality  was  created  just  for  them. 

By  March  the  bugle  call  again  is  sounded  and 
plans  are  made  for  a  return  to  the  summer  homes 
in  the  North  where  they  breed  after  they  are  three 
years  old,  and  nesting,  feeding  and  caring  for  the 
young  will  again  take  place.  The  favorite  time  for 
the  departure  for  the  North  is  during  moonlight 
nights  in  March. 

Too  often  the  idea  is  conceived  that  birds  alone 
migrate.  Not  so — many  fish  are  on  the  list.  No 
subject  known  could  be  more  fascinating  than  the 
migration  of  eels.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
which  lies  between  the  parallels  20°  -35°  N  and 
meridians  30°  -  70°  W.,  there  is  a  large  area  of 
comparatively  still  water  known  as  the  Sargasso 
Sea,  so  named  for  floating  seaweed  found  there. 
According  to  song  and  story,  it  is  where  the  Gulf 
Stream  begins.  It  is  popularly  known  because  it  is 
the  spawning  grounds  for  eels. 


A  Dane  named  Johannes  Schmidt  towed  nets 
up  and  down  the  ocean  for  fifteen  years,  from  the 
English  Channel  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  from  Green- 
land to  Puerto  Rico,  and  was  at  last  able  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  adult  American  and  European 
eels  go  down  into  the  Sargasso  Sea's  dark  depths, 
and  there  at  least  a  thousand  feet  below  the  surface 
the  trip  ends  with  no  return — spawning  and  dying. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring 
and  the  young  American  eels  drift  with  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  American  waters,  while  the  European 
eels  go  to  the  European  waters.  They  spend  their 
lives  in  fresh  waters  on  the  continents  and  then 
return  to  their  birthplace,  the  Sargasso  Sea,  to 
spawn  and  die  as  their  parents  did.  The  eels'  mi- 
gration is  the  opposite  of  the  salmon  which  live  in 
salt  water  and  spawn  in  fresh  water. 

Not  all  mammals  remain  in  or  near  the  same 
place  all  their  lives  either.  The  fur  seal  of  the  North 
Pacific  and  the  Antarctic  Oceans  is  a  large  mammal 
that  migrates.  It  is  peculiar  that  the  full-grown 
males  are  happy  and  content  to  roll,  wallow,  play, 
and  remain  in  the  polar  regions  the  year  round 
while  the  female  and  the  young  migrate  in  winter 
almost  to  subtropical  waters.  The  North  Pacific 
herds  go  as  far  south  as  the  line  from  San  Diego 
to  Shanghai — about  30  °N.  latitude.  The  Pribilof 
Islands  are  inhabited  each  summer  by  millions  of 
these  large,  awkward-seeming  and  interesting  crea- 
tures. 

Everyone  admires  butterflies,  but  oftentimes  too 
little  is  known  to  enjoy  the  facts  about  them  other 
than  their  beauty.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  com- 
parisons made  is  the  transition  of  lowly  caterpillars 
that  travel  in  the  dust  and  dirt  under  man's  foot 
to  beautiful,  colorful  butterflies  that  live  among  the 
most  intricate  of  God's  precisions,  the  flowers.  This 
transition  can  be  compared  with  the  change  of  man 
from  a  sinner  who  associates  with  the  undesirable 
things  of  life  to  the  Christian  who  spends  his  time 
with  the  better  and  greater  things  which  God  has 
made  for  him. 

How  beautiful  and  wonderful  is  autumn!  It  is 
not  a  season  of  dying,  but  the  beginning  of  a  pre- 
paration period  for  life.  Of  all  the  myriad  insects 
that  exist  in  the  world,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
that  migrates  is  the  brilliantly  colored  Monarch 
butterfly,  which  is  a  regular  commuter.  Each  fall, 
individuals  of  this  species  fly  South,  and  some  of 
them  may  make  the  return  trip  of  1,000  miles  or  so 
the  following  spring.  What  could  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  these  gold  and  black  bits  of  the  Master's 
creation  flitting  and  drifting  against  the  blue 
autumn  sky  of  October? 

•  See  MIGRATION,  Page  20 
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\OIUII  <  AltOLIXA 


By  Martin  Sullivan 

Supervisor  of  Fish  Production 


FISH 

HATCHERIES 


This  is  the  text  of  a  talk 
given  by  the  supervisor  of  fish 
production  to  delegates  at 
the  4-H  Wildlife  Conference 
at  Camp  Shaub  in  August. 


In  any  discussion  of  the  role  the  fish  hatchery 
plays  in  the  over-all  conservation  program,  a  study 
of  the  reasons  why  hatcheries  were  evolved  will 
provide  a  key  to  the  better  understanding  of  their 
value.  I  am  sure  that  most  everyone  today  realizes 
that  without  the  restocking  of  streams,  trout  fish- 
ing would  be  an  unprofitable  sport.  Natural  re- 
production could  not  supply  enough  fish,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  year  or  two  the  streams  would 
be  barren  of  fish.  Why  should  this  be?  Why  is  it 
not  possible  for  the  fish  to  maintain  themselves 
without  artificial  help?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are  the  answers  to  the  role  the  hatcheries 
play  in  the  conservation  program. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  this  problem  we 
must  go  back  to  the  early  time  before  civilization 
arrived  in  this  country.  Back  in  those  early  days 
the  streams  were  crystal  clear  and  cold  due  to  the 
forests  covering  most  of  the  watersheds.  With  the 
advent  of  modern  man,  trees  were  cut  down,  the 
soil  was  tilled,  and  erosion  begun.  Later,  as  in- 
dustry made  its  appearance,  usually  located  on 
rivers  and  streams,  sewage  and  by-products  of  the 
mills  were  poured  into  the  streams.  Finally  dams 
were  constructed  inhibiting  or  completely  prevent- 
ing migrations  and  movements  of  fish.  Now  our 
streams  are  muddy,  in  altogether  too  many  cases 
polluted,  and  the  temperatures  are  higher  due  to 
loss  of  the  forest  protection.  The  fish  are  no  longer 
able  to  move  up  and  down  stream  freely.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  under  such  conditions  fish  suffer  a  tre- 
mendously higher  mortality  than  they  did  in  earlier 
days. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  predation. 
Back  in  the  early  times,  the  racoon,  mink,  otter, 
bear,  kingfisher,  and  heron  were  the  main  preda- 
tors. Man,  being  very  few  in  numbers,  was  almost 
a  negligible  factor.  Today  the  trout  fishermen  are 
legion  and  the  animal  predation  is  almost  on  the 
same  level.  So  we  see  that  huge  numbers  of  fish 
are  removed  from  the  streams  today  in  contrast  to 
a  few  in  times  past. 

What  can  we  do  to  correct  this  detrimental  effect 
of  civilization?  There  are  a  great  many  things  that 


could  be  done,  but  now  that  modern  man  is  here 
he  must  exist.  We  cannot  stop  farming  to  prevent 
erosion  and  silting  of  streams,  but  we  can  teach 
sound  methods  of  agriculture  that  will  at  least 
minimize  the  bad  effects.  We  cannot  stop  lumber- 
ing, but  the  newer  modern  methods  of  lumber 
operations  do  maintain  adequate  watersheds.  Mod- 
ern reforestation  is  beginning  to  repair  some  of  the 
damage  done  in  the  past.  Industries  cannot  be 
closed  down  because  they  are  causing  pollution, 
but  they  can  be  made,  in  time,  to  nullify  by  chem- 
ical means  or  filters  the  waste  products  being  re- 
leased in  the  streams. 

So  it  seems  that  most  of  these  detrimental  aspects 
of  civilization  cannot  he  cured  over  night.  In  the 
meantime,  our  fish  are  dying  out  of  our  waters. 
The  only  alternative  we  have  left  is  to  artificially 
replace  these  fish  in  the  streams  and  lakes.  That 
is  where  fish  hatcheries  come  into  the  conservation 
picture.  It  might  be  said  that  their  primary  purpose 
is  to  conserve  the  fish  populations  in  the  streams 
as  well  as  meeting  the  needs  of  the  trout  fishermen. 

Now  let  us  go  on  to  study  the  hatchery  and  what 
it  takes  to  carry  on  this  work.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
building  a  few  ponds,  putting  fish  in  them,  feeding 
them,  and  then  stocking  them  out  in  the  streams. 
A  large  organization  is  necessary  in  the  state  or 
federal  government  in  order  that  hatcheries  may 
function.  Let  us  examine  our  North  Carolina  organi- 
zation and  its  functions.  First,  unless  we  had  regu- 
lations controlling  the  fishing  of  streams  by  open 
and  closed  seasons,  the  streams  would  be  fished  out 
as  fast  as  the  hatcheries  could  stock  them.  To 
make  these  regulations,  we  have  a  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission.  It,  in  conjunction  with  the 
sportsmen's  clubs  and  the  sportsmen  themselves, 
decide  on  the  regulations  needed  to  preserve  the 
resource. 

Under  the  Commission  is  a  Director,  who  co- 
ordinates the  functioning  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, namely;  the  Game  Division,  the  Fish  Divis- 
ion, the  Protection  Division,  the  Finance  and  Per- 
sonnel Division,  the  Education  Division,  and  the 
Engineering  Division.  As  we  are  primarily  con- 
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cerned  with  the  Fish  Division,  we  will  study  this 
unit  in  detail.  Each  Division  is  headed  by  an  ad- 
ministrator. Immediately  under  the  administrator 
are  the  Supervisors;  one  for  Federal  Aid  Coordi- 
nation and  Research,  one  for  Fish  Management, 
and  one  for  Fish  Production.  The  hatcheries  are 
operated  by  the  Supervisor  of  Fish  Production.  To 
facilitate  matters  the  state  is  divided  into  nine  dis- 
tricts. The  first  six  are  warm  water  areas,  and  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  are  trout  and  warm 
water  areas.  Each  district  has  a  biologist  who 
carries  on  investigations  in  a  number  of  fields  re- 
lating to  fish  culture  and  management.  They  deter- 
mine the  species  of  fish  suitable  to  be  stocked  in 
the  various  waters  in  the  state  by  chemical  and 
physical  studies  of  the  water  and  surveys  of  exist- 
ing populations.  Under  the  Federal  Aid  Coordina- 
tor, the  money  obtained  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  Dingell- Johnson  act  is  used  for 
research  to  produce  better  fishing. 

The  fish  hatchery  system  has  both  warm  water 
and  trout  hatcheries.  Five  are  for  trout,  all  located 
in  the  mountain  section.  One  warm  water  hatchery 
is  located  in  Morganton,  and  another  is  located  at 
Fayetteville.  Added  to  these  is  a  special  hatchery 
operated  for  only  about  six  weeks  during  the  year 
for  the  hatching  and  distribution  of  striped  bass. 
This  hatchery  is  located  on  the  Roanoke  River  at 
Weldon.  In  the  trout  hatcheries  we  raise  rainbow 
trout,  brook  trout,  and  brown  trout.  In  the  warm 
water  hatcheries  we  raise  largte-mouthed  bass, 
small-mouthed  bass,  bluegills,  robins,  shell  crackers, 
and  at  times  other  species  for  which  there  may  be 
a  demand.  The  Weldon  hatchery  takes  and  hatches 
striped  bass  eggs  which  are  stocked  immediately 
after  hatching. 

The  production  of  warm  water  fish  requires  the 
maintenance  and  feeding  of  brood  stocks  of  the 
various  species  propagated.  At  the  spawning  period, 
the  adult  brood  fish  are  placed  in  ponds  where  they 
spawn  naturally.  After  hatching  the  fry  are  netted 
out  and  placed  in  ponds  which  have  been  fertilized 
to  produce  the  plankton  food  necessary  for  their 
development.  After  the  required  growth  they  are 
stocked  out. 

The  production  of  trout  is  a  far  more  complicated 
procedure  than  that  described  for  warm  water  fish 
propagation.  To  begin  with,  at  present  we  do  not 
have  sufficient  facilities  to  maintain  brood  stocks 
of  the  three  trout  species.  Therefore,  we  obtain 
our  eggs  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
or  by  purchase  from  private  hatcheries.  When  the 
eggs  are  received  they  are  sterilized,  counted  by  a 
sampling  method,  and  then  laid  down  on  wire 
trays  having  no  more  than  two  eggs  deep.  These 
are  placed  in  troughs  of  running  water  to  hatch. 
They  are  treated,  during  development,  with  various 
chemicals  to  prevent  the  development  of  fungus  or 
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bacterial  infections  that  would  cause  heavy  losses. 
As  eggs  die  they  turn  white,  and  are  carefully  pick- 
ed off,  counted,  and  recorded  on  daily  mortality 
charts. 

When  the  eggs  hatch  the  fry  are  still  in  the 
embryo  stage  with  a  yolk-sack  attached.  Not  hav- 
ing a  functional  digestive  system,  they  are  not  fed 
for  two  to  four  weeks  until  the  yolk-sack  is  com- 
pletely absorbed  and  the  fish  fully  developed.  They 
are  then  fed  finely  ground  liver  followed  by  a  mix- 
ture of  liver  and  spleen.  As  they  develop  further, 
a  meal  mixture  is  added  in  the  diet.  This  diet  com- 
position consists  of  fifteen  per  cent  liver,  thirty-five 
per  cent  spleen,  and  fifty  per  cent  meal.  This 
produces  a  balanced  diet  supplying  all  the  known 
requirements  of  trout  nutrition. 

As  the  trout  grow,  careful  records  are  kept  of  the 
daily  losses,  water  temperatures,  amount  of  food 
fed,  and  so  forth.  The  amount  of  food  fed  is  deter- 
mined by  the  use  of  special  tables  based  on  species, 
size,  and  water  temperature.  When  the  fish  reach 
stocking  size  they  are  sorted,  the  larger  fish  stocked, 
and  the  smaller  fish  allowed  to  grow  larger. 

Each  year  a  stocking  list  is  made  out.  The  fish 
are  weighed  and  counted  before  loading  into  the 
stocking  truck.  They  are  then  carried  to  the  stream 
or  streams  to  be  stocked,  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
local  wildlife  protector,  are  planted.  Care  must  be 

While  eggs  are  developing,  hatchery  personnel  daily  pick  out 
those  that  have  died,  as  Robert  Gillett  of  Waynesville  demon- 
strates. Close  attention  is  necessary  during  the  early  months 
of  a  hatchery  trout's  life. 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 
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given  to  see  that  the  fish  are  not  subjected  to  any 
temperature  variations  when  being  stocked.  The 
temperature  of  the  stream  and  of  the  tank  truck  is 
taken.  If  the  temperature  varies  more  than  a  degree, 
water  is  pumped  into  the  tank  from  the  stream 
until  both  are  equal.  The  fish  can  then  be  placed 
in  the  stream  without  harm. 

In  the  propagation  of  fish,  under  the  crowded 
conditions  necessary  in  a  hatchery,  many  factors 
arise  to  cause  moderate  to  heavy  losses.  Disease 
will  quickly  spread  unless  checked.  Rapid  utiliza- 
tion of  oxygen  may  cause  suffocation.  Changes  in 
water  quality  produced  by  agricultural  insecticides 
and  sprays,  pollution  factors,  and  siltation  also  can 
cause  heavy  losses.  However,  with  modern  methods, 
backed  by  research  in  disease,  nutrition,  and 
chemical  analysis,  the  productive  possibilities  of 
artificial  propagation  are  increasing  all  the  time. 

This  has  been  a  very  brief  summary,  only  touch- 
ing the  major  points  in  fish  conservation.  The  many 
and  exacting  details  which  are  left  out  would  fill  a 
volume.  I  hope  this  brief  talk  has  given  you  some 
insight  into  the  value  that  the  fish  hatchery  system 
plays  in  the  over-all  picture  of  fish  conservation. 


SQUIRREL  • 

from  page  7 

Open  seasons  on  squirrels  have  been  set  for  the 
three  geographic  regions  of  the  State  based  in  part 
on  the  date  when  most  of  the  summer  crop  of 
young  squirrels  have  been  weaned. 

A  habitat  improvement  program  has  been  initiat- 
ed to  overcome  the  loss  of  habitat  to  agriculture 
and  lumbering.  Where  the  accepted  minimum  of 
two  or  three  den  trees  per  acre  is  lacking,  artificial 
dens  in  the  form  of  nest  boxes  have  been  erected. 
Boxes  may  be  made  of  nail  kegs,  slabs,  or  scrap 
lumber  and  should  be  erected  in  mast  producing 
trees  of  at  least  ten  inches  diameter.  The  boxes 
should  be  placed  twenty  to  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground.  During  the  fiscal  year  1955-1956,  a  total  of 
3,513  squirrel  nest  boxes  were  constructed  and 
erected  by  interested  individuals  in  cooperation 
with  the  Wildlife  Commission.  The  individuals  were 
reimbursed  for  their  efforts  in  habitat  restoration; 
the  Commission  paid  $3,190.25  to  2,825  cooperators 
for  this  work. 

Other  practices  may  be  adopted  by  farmers  and 
landowners  and  encouraged  by  sportsmen.  Clear 
cutting  of  forests  should  be  avoided  if  squirrels  are 
to  prosper.  Trees  selectively  cut  as  they  become 
mature  will  provide  continuous  production  and  a 
mixed  stand  of  hardwoods  will  provide  a  variety  of 
foods  for  the  squirrel.  A  few  den  trees  should  be 
left  on  each  acre.  Trees  which  are  selected  for  den 
trees  for  squirrels  should:  be  at  least  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  be  a  potential  source  of  food,  be  alive, 


MIGRATION   « 

from  page  17 

It  is  believed  that  the  taste  of  a  Monarch  butter- 
fly is  displeasing  to  birds,  therefore,  species  having 
even  a  resemblance  is  less  molested  by  birds.  The 
Viceroy  is  luckily  among  the  resembling  group.  The 
Monarch  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  milkweed 
that  it  is  commonly  known  as  milkweed  butterfly 
because  the  larva  feeds  on  the  plant. 

Migration  is  an  endless  subject.  Volumes  could 
be  written  on  many  phases  of  it.  Briefly  the  Canada 
goose,  the  eel,  the  fur  seal,  and  Monarch  butterfly 
have  been  mentioned  in  order  to  try  to  create  in- 
terest about  migration.  It  is  suggested  that  addi- 
tional study  be  made  for  facts  and  information.  One 
of  the  most  fascinating  ways  there  is  to  teach  or 
study  geography  is  through  migration.  Not  only 
can  geography  be  taught  through  interest  in  mi- 
gration but  many  other  subjects  as  well — science, 
math,  history  and  English. 

If  facts  are  learned  about  migrants — birds,  mam- 
mals, fish,  amphibians,  or  invertebrates — there  is 
a  possibility  that  something  will  be  learned  about 
conservation  and  a  desire  created  to  put  the  con- 
versation into  action. 


and  contain  one  or  more  cavities  at  least  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground. 

Along  with  time  of  weaning  as  a  factor  in  set- 
ting seasons,  the  time  when  warbles  no  longer 
cause  serious  waste  of  the  gray  squirrel  kill  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  Information  is  needed 
in  order  to  determine  the  percentage  of  animals 
that  are  wasted  each  season  because  they  are  in- 
fested with  warbles  or  are  suckling  young.  The  in- 
formation is  needed  before  it  can  be  determined  if 
there  is  a  need  for  corrective  measures  in  the  pres- 
ent management  of  squirrels.  As  a  result,  the  game 
biologists  and  wildlife  protectors  will  conduct  a 
survey  this  fall  when  the  season  opens.  Sportsmen 
in  every  county  in  North  Carolina  will  be  contact- 
ed and  registered  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
in  an  effort  to  gain  the  needed  information.  The 
form  used  to  obtain  the  information  will  be  similar 
to  the  following: 

SPORTSMAN'S  GRAY  SQUIRREL  KILL  RECORD 

Date  of  kill:   County  of  kill:  

Total  number  of  squirrels  killed:   Number  of  males:  

Number  of  females:   Number  infested  with  warbles:  

Of  this,  how  many  were  unfit  for  food?   Number  suckling  young: 

  Number  carrying  young:  

Number  of  hunters  covered  by  this  report:  

Name  and  address  of  person  filling  out  report  (optional):  

Only  sportsmen  can  furnish  the  information  that 
is  needed.  Contact  your  local  wildlife  protector  if 
you  wish  to  participate  in  this  survey. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


All  the  shooting  started  last  September  1  down 
along  the  coastal  marshes  when  the  season  on  rails, 
sora,  and  gallinules  opened.  Early  in  September  the 
first  segment  of  a  split  dove  season  got  under  way, 
ending  on  October  6.  Doves  were  fairly  plentiful, 
but  hard  to  hit  as  usual.  As  to  rails,  et  al,  there  were 
far  more  birds,  proportionately,  than  hunters.  Tar 
Heel  salt  water  marshes  offer  some  excellent  marsh 
hen  shooting,  but  few  people  seem  to  know  about 
it  or  care  about  it.  The  birds  are  tricky  targets,  a 
little  hard  to  flush  except  at  high  noon  tide  when 
the  marshes  are  inundated  deeply  enough  for  a 
boat  to  be  poled  over  the  vegetation.  By  the  time 
you  read  this  your  editor  hopes  to  have  sampled 
some  of  this  shooting,  and  if  we  have  a  good  trip  we 
will  tell  you  about  it.  Whether  we  bag  a  bird  or 
two  or  not. 

Hunting  is  a  time-consuming  sport  except,  per- 
haps, for  the  fellow  who  lives  near  a  good  shooting 
area  and  can  bag  his  game  before  or  after  work 
without  making  a  long  trip.  To  the  man  in  the  city, 
whose  time  is  valuable  and  who  can  spare  very 
little  of  it,  hunting  has  become  a  matter  of  taking 
a  vacation  or  whomping  up  a  business  trip  con- 
veniently near  a  place  where  game  is  plentiful. 

There  are  several  spots,  all  located  in  the  in- 
dustrial Piedmont,  where  a  business  man  or  any- 
one else  with  little  time  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
cash  can  get  his  shooting  done  without  making  a 
production  out  of  the  deal.  There  are  several  com- 
mercial shooting  areas  to  be  put  into  operation  this 
year  that  ought  to  be  the  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  a  man  with  a  shortage  of  time  and  a  desire  to 
see  feathers  fly.  These  shooting  areas  are  licensed 
by  the  state  and  conducted  under  reasonable  rules. 
They  offer  ringnecked  pheasants,  chukar  partridge, 
domestic  mallard  ducks  and  bobwhite  quail.  For  a 
fee  you  are  guaranteed  a  limit  of  birds  imposed  by 
the  shooting  area  manager,  and  can  take  more 
birds  at  a  stipulated  price  for  each, — except  quail. 
Quail  are  native  game  birds,  and  quail  shooters  on 
commercial  quail  shooting  areas  must  abide  by  the 


regular  bag  limit,  season,  and  other  restrictions 
placed  on  hunters  of  wild,  native  birds.  In  the  case 
of  non-native  birds  and  domesticated  mallards,  no 
state  imposed  bag  limits  are  in  effect,  and  you  can 
bag  as  many  birds  as  your  billfold  will  take  care  of. 

Operators  of  commercial  quail  shooting  areas 
naturally  would  like  to  have  the  same  relaxation 
of  seasons  and  bag  limits  granted  to  operators  of 
pheasant  or  duck  shooting  areas,  i.e.,  a  six  month 
season  and  an  unrestricted  bag.  The  Wildlife  Com- 
mission, however,  does  not  have  any  legal  author- 
ity to  make  these  concessions.  Even  though  some 
of  the  birds  are  artificially  propagated  and  released 
for  the  gun,  many  on  the  area  are  native  and  no 
distinction  between  them  can  be  made  by  either 
the  shooter  or  the  State. 

Mallards  could  be  considered  native  birds,  but 
under  federal  regulation  a  wild  duck  species  two 
generations  removed  from  the  wild  is  considered 

SOMEONE  CALLED  A  WRONG  NUMBER 


Two  Gastonia  men  dialed  a  wrong:  number  with  this  "tele- 
phone," held  by  Gaston  county  protector  J.  D.  McLean.  After 
hooking  it  to  a  truck  battery  in  Lincoln  county,  they  called  up 
400  pounds  of  catfish,  Lincoln  protector  Cecil  Allran,  and  fines 
of  $100  each. 
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domesticated  and  thus  falls  into  the  same  legal 
classification  as  a  Long  Island  duckling  or  a  barn- 
yard rooster. 

Don't  let  anybody  kid  you  into  thinking  that  just 
because  these  birds  have  been  hatched  in  an  incu- 
bator and  reared  in  a  pen  they  are  not  good  sport 
in  the  field.  Commercial  quail  are  conditioned  in 
large  pens  where  they  develop  strong  flying  mus- 
cles. Ringnecked  pheasants  we  have  shot  at  a 
commercial  area  got  up  just  as  fast  and  noiselessly, 
flew  just  as  fast,  and  were  just  as  hard  to  hit  as 
any  we  shot  in  Nebraska  or  the  Dakotas.  They  may 
not  be  capable  of  flying  as  far,  but  the  idea  is  to 
knock  them  down  before  they  get  out  of  gun  range. 
Domestic  mallards  are  trained  from  ducklings  to 
go  from  the  rearing  pens  to  a  pond.  As  they  learn  to 
fly  they  make  the  trip  by  air.  When  the  shooting 
starts  (October  15  on  all  commercial  areas)  you 
take  your  place  in  a  blind  and  shoot  at  the  released 
birds  as  they  come  over  on  their  way  down  to  the 
pond.  You  don't  know  when  the  birds  are  released, 
and  you  get  some  real  pass  shooting — the  kind  a 
duck  hunter  dreams  about. 

The  Wildlife  Resource  Commission  licenses  these 
shooting  areas  and  sets  up  necessary  regulations 
regarding  their  operation.  Further,  it  will  provide 
game  technicians  to  assist  with  the  planning  estab- 

THAT'S  WHERE  THE  INTAKE  WILL  GO 


As  in  past  years,  the 
Wildlife  Commission 
*\  .  I  1/  «>A  will  have  a  display. 
October  16-20  Come  to  see  us! 


STATE  FAIR 


The  Armstrong  Creek  Hatchery,  under  construction  north  of 
Marion,  is  well  under  way.  B.  S.  Colburn,  Jr.,  Asheville  engi- 
neer, is  shown  taking  an  elevation  reading  near  one  of  the 
water  intakes  for  the  new  hatchery. 


lishment  and  other  matters  involved  in  setting  up 
a  commercial  shooting  area.  Further,  it  will  pro- 
vide you  with  the  names  and  locations  of  existing 
commercial  shooting  areas. 

Now  for  the  mail: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  been  reading  your  "Crackshots  and  Backlashes,"  and 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the  diet  of  a  small  bullfrog 
that  I  killed  for  research.  The  contents  of  the  frog's  stomach 
was  a  green  caterpillar,  a  small  frog,  a  grasshopper,  three 
Japanese  beetles,  two  spiders,  a  stonefly,  four  black  beetles, 
one  water  beetle,  three  grey-brown  caterpillars,  a  stinkbug,  the 
remains  of  several  digested  insects,  and  several  pieces  of 
foreign  matter,  probably  obtained  in  the  process  of  feeding. 

"The  frog  was  approximately  six  inches  long. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Tommy  Edmundson 
Hendersonville,  N.  C." 

Thanks,  Tommy,  for  your  interesting  observation. 
You  seem  to  have  the  makings  of  a  naturalist. 
"Dear  Fellow  Sportsmen: 

"In  the  July,  1956,  issue  of  "our  family  magazine" — WILD- 
LIFE IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  page  22,  a  letter  printed  from 
Walter  H.  Blundell  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  is  followed 
up  by  the  Editor  asking:  'Any  comments  on  Mr.  Blundell's 
last  paragraph?' 

"The  last  paragraph  referred  to  reads:  "Could  I  mention  the 
idea  of  using  the  inside  back  cover  for  selected  and  well 
screened  ads  of  sporting  goods  manufacturers  and  dealers  as  a 
source  of  extra  income?" 

"Mr.  Blundell  can  mention  it,  but  I  imagine  many  of  your 
reader-sportsmen  have  commented,  but  emphatically,  on  this 
subtle  suggestion. 

"First  (and  probably  last),  which  two  advertisers  would  put 
forth  and  doubtless  succeed,  as  they  presently  seem  to  do  in 
every  medium  of  advertising,  in  getting  the  prominent  spot 
on  the  inside  back  cover  of  your  magazine?  The  liquor  and 
tobacco  industry,  of  course,  regardless  of  well-meaning  screen- 
ing for  common  sense  and  goodwill.  Does  your  magazine, 
sportsmanship  or  conscience  allow  you  to  accept  liquor  and 
tobacco  as  a  part,  in  any  degree,  of  what  you  believe  right  in 
line  with  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  etc? 

"I  can  see  a  "Man  of  Distinction"  now  in  an  ad — all  done 
up  in  fancy  hunting  clothes,  his  limit  of  game  displayed  in 
front  of  him  and  his  "toasting  hunting  pals"  and  a  shot  of 
whiskey  held  in  his  hand.  Mental  suggestion  doesn't  need  to 
be  presented  more  forcefully  for  a  "fifth"  an  accepted  and 
desirable  part  of  hunting  equipment  throughout  the  day's  hunt- 
ing, with  obvious  results,  not  only  to  this  so-called  sportsman, 
but  innocent  hunters  as  well. 

"As  for  the  tobacco  ad:  A  cozy  camp  fire,  the  day's  catch 
sizzling  in  a  pan  over  the  fire,  and  our  fisherman  all  "lit  up," 
enjoying  what  the  ad  terms  "real  enjoyment."  What  of  the 
day's  pleasure,  and  the  safety  assured  in  the  sportsman's  "no 
smoking"  pledge?  What  of  the  fire  hazard  we're  constandy 
alerted  to? 
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"If  your  magazine  opens  its  pages  to  advertising,  you  can 
be  absolutely  certain  that  the  whiskey  and  cigarette  companies 
will  walk  off  with  the  space.  And  if  this  comes  about,  then  out 
of  our  library  goes  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
because  it  will  cease  to  be  a  honest,  sincere,  family  magazine, 
which  is  presently  enjoyed  and  studied  and  looked  up  to  as 
a  source  of  authority  by  our  several  growing  sons.  They  know 
from  their  Dad  that  liquor  and  cigarettes  have  no  place  in  the 
field,  on  the  streams  or  in  the  lodge. 

"Now,  how  about  putting  issues  of  your  magazine  on  the 
news-stands  for  sale,  at  10c  a  copy,  and  it's  excellent  reading 
material,  on  all  types  of  sportsmanship?  Your  sales  force  could 
be  doing  a  big  service  to  many  magazine-stand  scanners.  Their 
few  hours  of  reading  would  doubtless  increase  interest,  co- 
operation and  subscriptions. 

"Very  sincerely, 

A  Mother  (Who  really  fishes  and  hunts 
with  her  husband  and  boys!)" 

We  have  tried  selling  WILDLIFE  on  the  news- 
stands, but  this  system  has  not  paid  off.  As  to  ad- 
vertising, we  get  many  requests  for  prices,  etc., 
but  at  present  the  matter  is  not  being  given  serious 
consideration. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Re — "How  many  fish  is  a  catch? 

"Your  current  number  displays  photo  of  Mr.  Davis  of 

Chapel  Hill,  who  (to  quote  you)  "caught  a  few — "  "as  he 

modestly  struggled  (sic)  to  lift  his  catch — the  two  lower  bass 
in  the  seven-pound  class." 

"My  revered  friend,  the  late  Jas.  R.  Buchanan,  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  reputed  as  being  among  the  best  fisherman  of  his  state, 
would  often  remark,  "four  good  sized  bass  can  make  a  good 
days  fishing — one  each  for  self  and  the  guide  to  be  cooked  out- 
doors for  lunch  and  one  each  to  take  home"  and  he  would 
add  succinctly,  "  'tisnt  a  bad  idea  to  leave  some  for  the  other 
fellow." 

"When  one  thinks  of  a  day  out  doors  "fishin"  the  fines  of  the 
poet  come  to  mind — "We  revel  in  the  rain  that  falls,  upon  the 


fragrant  sod.  Our  heritage  is  out  of  doors — tis  there  we  Wor- 
ship God." 

"Moral — fish  don't  slaughter. 

Yours  truly, 
John  T.  Horrigan 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C." 

WILDLIFE  believes  in,  preaches,  and  tries  to 
practice  sportsmanship.  Fish  biologists,  however, 
tell  us  you  can't  over-fish  the  average  body  of  water 
with  hook  and  line.  Apparently  fish  have  thus  far 
been  able  to  keep  ahead  of  the  angler  through  the 
propagation  potential,  and  limit  catches  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"In  reply  to  Mrs.  Ruby  Ayers  of  Olympia,  Washington,  in 
August  issue  of  WILDLIFE.  Our  Eastern  Grey  squirrel  is 
no  sap  sucker.  He  leaves  that  to  the  woodpecker  family.  Up 
among  the  fir  trees,  he  may  be  different.  Down  here  he  eats 
the  mast  from  different  trees,  such  as  hickory,  oak,  blackgum, 
cypress,  dogwood,  chinkapin,  beech,  pine,  and  others.  He  also 
steals  an  ear  of  corn  or  some  pecans  where  handy. 

"He  is  real  good  eating  down  here  in  his  season.  I  think  I 
can  get  Mr.  Rod  Amundson's,  WILDLIFE  Editor,  word  on 
that.  The  squirrel  may  do  a  small  amount  of  damage  in  some 
parks  but  the  most  expense  he  is  in  Eastern  North  Carolina 
is  paying  Game  Protectors  to  look  out  for  him  until  the  season 
opens. 

"May  God  bless  him  to  increase  and  still  be  himself,  a  Grey 
Cat  Squirrel  feeding  on  mast  from  trees  instead  of  the  sap.  I 
would  like  to  hear  a  word  from  other  sportsmen  on  the  grey 
squirrel  in  Eastern  North  Carolina." 

Yours  very  truly, 
George  F.  Carroll 

He  surely  is  good  eating.  He  is  also  good  sport, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  busiest  hardwood  tree 
planter  in  the  business.  How's  that  for  squirrely 
comment?       ( — Ed.) 


1956  PROTECTION  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  18 


Eighteen  graduates  of  the  Wildlife  Protection  School,  a  three- 
weeks  course  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Government,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  are  shown  just  before  they  received  their 
certificates  on  September  1.  Left-to-right,  they  are:  first  row: 
Thomas  Daniels,  Bertie;  Keith  LaRue,  Rowan;  Walter  Sawyer, 
Jr.,  Currituck;  William  Boger,  Mecklenburg;  Thomas  Williams, 
Durham;  and  James  Grant,  Jr.,  Surry.  Second  row:  Mather 
Slaughter,  Carteret;  Ralph  Swicegood,  Richmond;  William 
Crawley,  Halifax;  John  Hodges,  Rockingham;  and  "A"  An- 
thony, Surry.  Third  row:  Franklin  Smith,  Iredell;  Charles  Peter- 
son, New  Hanover;  and  James  Goodwin,  Wayne.  Fourth  row: 
Russell  Burgess,  Catawba;  Walter  Gooden,  Bladen;  Leroy  Buck, 
Halifax;  Walter  Anderson,  Chief  of  the  Protection  Division; 
and  Lewis  Herman,  Catawba.  A  number  of  the  new  graduates 
will  be  assigned  immediately  to  training  positions  in  the  dis- 
tricts, and  the  others  will  be  employed  as  vacancies  occur. 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 


Here  is  a  happy  scene  that  will  be  repeated  many  times  with  the  opening  of  the 
GOOD  DAYS  quail  season  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Where  food  and  cover  conditions  are  good, 

"      "    "       ~~  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  birds  to  harvest.  Poor  habitat  can  be  given  a  boost  toward 

a  lie  AH  better  hunting  by  the  planting  of  wildlife  plants  which  are  distributed  free  each 

winter  by  the  Wildlife  Commission.  Shown  is  Bay  Nowell  of  Wendell  and  his  dog 
Jake. 
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Edward  J.  Larimer 
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Quail  hunting  has  sometimes  been  described  as 
a  way  of  life — and  bird  hunters  as  a  breed  apart. 
Certainly  those  who  follow  the  busy  birddogs 
afield  yield  to  no  other  sporting  group  in  energy, 
enthusiasm,  and  desire  to  better  their  favorite 
sport.  All  too  often,  these  admirable  traits  are 
handicapped  by  incomplete  knowledge  or  pure 
fancy.  The  unhappy  result  is  misguided  action, 
marked  by  an  appalling  welter  of  confusion,  wast- 
ed money  and  energy,  and  disappointment.  Per- 
haps the  best  solution  is  that  sought  by  the  frontier 
preacher  who  found  himself  lost  at  night  in  a 
mighty  thunderstorm.  Soaked  and  bewildered,  the 
doughty  Dominie  prayed,  "Oh  Lord,  if  its  all  the 
same  to  you,  let's  have  a  little  more  light  and  a 
little  less  noise." 

A  number  of  common  beliefs  regarding  quail 
should  be  exposed  as  confusing  noise.  When  the 
rubbish  is  removed  the  way  is  cleared  for  light — in 
the  form  of  facts  regarding  effective  quail  manage- 
ment. 


Stocking  by  pen-raised  quail,  frequently  called 
artificial  propagation,  is  still  advocated  in  some 
quarters.  Undoubtedly  this  is  attributable  to  mem- 
ories of  long  past  releases  of  pen-raised  or  pur- 
chased birds.  Many  game  departments,  including 
North  Carolina's,  once  poured  considerable  money 
and  effort  into  quail  restocking  projects.  Most  states 
abandoned  artificial  propagation  when  accumulated 
evidence  proved  that  the  cost  was  prohibitive  and 
the  results  unsatisfactory.  Consider  the  case  pre- 
sented by  the  Indiana  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game.  In  the  summer  of  1942  a  total  of  6,098  eight 
weeks  old  quail  were  banded  and  released.  These 
quail  had  been  reared  on  Indiana  Game  Farms  at 
a  cost  of  $2.00  per  bird.  Careful  checks,  based  on 
band  returns,  revealed  that  5  per  cent  of  the  re- 
leased birds  were  taken  by  hunters.  The  cost  of 
each  bagged  bird  amounted  to  $40.00.  Nor  was 
there  any  appreciable  effect  on  breeding  stocks,  as 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  releases  survived  until 
the  following  spring. 
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Pen-raised  quail  of  any  age  are  poorly  prepared 
for  survival  in  the  wild.  In  North  Carolina  some 
40,000  quail  were  released  by  the  State  between 
1928  and  1946.  Early  releases  consisted  largely  of 
birds  purchased  in  Mexico  at  costs  ranging  from 
$1.75  to  $2.00  per  bird.  By  1946,  the  last  operational 
year  for  the  State  Game  Farms,  the  cost  of  each 
pen-raised  quail  exceeded  $2.25.  Today  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  all  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of 
hunting  licenses  would  pay  for  the  release  of  less 
than  two  birds  for  each  hunter.  Assuming  a  five 
per  cent  bag  return,  our  300,000  plus  hunters 
could  expect  to  kill  an  average  of  one  additional 
quail  in  about  10  years  of  hunting.  Our  spring 
breeding  stock  would  be  increased  by  much  less 
than  1  per  cent. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  artificial  propaga- 
tion the  so-called  "Mexican"  quail  deserves  a  few 
words.  To  the  long  dead  releases  of  these  birds  are 
attributed  all  the  exasperating  tricks  of  today's 
quail — including  lighting  in  trees,  flushing  wild, 
and  running  in  front  of  the  dogs.  In  theory  the 
"Mexicans"  were  poorly  behaved  birds  and  passed 
on  their  bad  habits  to  the  offspring  of  matings 
with  native  bob-whites.  The  very  name  is  mislead- 
ing. The  15,100  quail  purchased  in  Mexico  account- 
ed for  only  about  one-third  of  the  North  Carolina 
releases,  and  the  last  imported  birds  were  freed  in 
1931.  The  Latin  term  for  the  Mid- western  bob- 
white  (Colinus  virginianus  mexicanus)  may  be 
partially  responsible  for  the  name,  as  birds  from 
that  region  sometimes  served  as  game  farm  breed- 
ing stocks.  Apparently,  all  released  birds,  regard- 
less of  their  origin,  are  now  called  "Mexicans".  The 
facts  are  that  the  chief  differences  in  bob-white 
quail  from  various  regions  lie  in  minor  color  and 
minute  weight  variations. 

Differences  in  behavior  are  controversial.  In  1928, 
a  North  Carolina  report  covering  recent  releases  of 
4,000  quail  purchased  in  Mexico  contained  these 
excerpts:  "Sportsmen  everywhere  were  pleased. 
They  (the  Mexican  quail)  do  not  seem  as  wild  as 
our  native  birds.  They  stick  to  the  place  where  re- 
leased, for  the  most  part."  In  any  case,  the  40,000 
quail  released  in  North  Carolina  must  have  been 
very  prolific  breeders  indeed  to  have  changed  the 
habits  of  several  million  native  quail.  Moreover, 
complaints  of  poorly  behaved  quail  are  heard  in 
sections  where  "Mexican"  quail,  or  introductions  of 
any  kind,  were  never  released.  Any  exasperating 
behavior  can  be  traced  more  logically  to  lighter 
cover  resulting  from  changes  in  farming  practices 
and  warier  birds  educated  by  increased  hunting 
pressure. 

The  common  belief  that  foxes  or  other  natural 
enemies  are  responsible  for  shortages  of  quail  also 
bears  investigation.  That  foxes,  skunks,  Cooper's 
hawks  (blue  darters),  wildcats,  horned  owls,  sharp- 


shinned  hawks,  raccoons,  and  other  predators  take 
quail  or  quail  eggs  is  indisputable.  Equally  indis- 
putable is  the  fact  that  quail  and  all  these  predators 
have  been  living  together  for  several  thousand 
years.  Were  the  predators  as  deadly  as  they  are 
sometimes  pictured  there  would  be  no  quail  prob- 
lem— the  last  bird  would  have  been  eaten  long  ago. 
In  fact,  despite  temporary  local  buildups,  the  num- 
bers of  many  predators  have  decreased  more  rapid- 
ly than  those  of  the  quail. 

Studies  made  on  foxes  and  other  predators  show 
that  quail  usually  form  a  small  part  of  the  total 
diet,  and  that  healthy  birds  are  reasonably  safe  in 
localities  where  food  and  cover  are  suitable.  If  food 
and  cover  are  not  suitable  the  quail  are  eaten  more 
frequently.  In  such  case,  there  is  little  point  in 
damning  the  killers,  as  the  birds  are  doomed  to 
either  a  quick  death  by  teeth  or  claws  or  a  slower 
one  by  disease,  exposure,  or  starvation.  Finally, 
predators  are  a  part  of  the  necessary  balance  in 
nature  and  some  of  their  activities  are  beneficial. 
Rats  and  mice  are  the  basic  diet  of  most  predators, 
and  these  rodents  eat  many  of  the  seeds  and  grains 
that  might  otherwise  serve  as  quail  food.  Removal 
of  sick,  crippled,  or  weakened  quail — the  birds  that 
normally  fall  to  predators — results  in  healthier 
populations  and  sounder  breeding  stocks.  Perhaps 
even  nest  and  egg  destruction  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose. The  following  re-nesting  tends  to  spread  the 
breeding  season  and  insures  against  the  possibility 
of  all  the  eggs  hatching  at  approximately  the  same 
time.  As  quail  chicks  are  very  susceptible  to  cold 
wet  weather  a  simultaneous  hatch  could  result  in 
the  loss  of  an  entire  crop  of  young  birds  through  a 
single  short  period  of  unseasonable  weather. 

Two  very  different  arguments  regarding  the  ef- 
fects of  hunting  are  equally  false.  One  group  holds 
that  the  birds  should  be  shot.  Presumably  this  prac- 
tice scatters  the  coveys  and  prevents  harmful  in- 
breeding. Need  it  again  be  pointed  out  that  quail  did 
very  well  for  some  thousands  of  years  before  the 
advent  of  gunpowder  or  intensive  hunting?  More- 
over, there  is  no  biological  evidence  that  inbred 
quail  are  unhealthy.  The  point  is  not  important,  as 
nature — and  not  hunting — takes  care  of  mixing  up 
the  birds.  The  observant  sportsman  knows  that  the 
coveying  instinct  of  quail  is  very  strong  during  the 
hunting  season.  Shooting  rarely  breaks  up  the 
covey.  Scattered  birds  regroup  quickly,  and  even 
widely  separated  birds  or  those  flushed  near  night- 
fall ordinarily  reform  the  original  covey  the  follow- 
ing morning.  There  is,  however,  a  completely 
natural  covey  break-up  each  spring.  Single  birds  or 
small  groups  leave  the  covey  and  winter  living 
quarters.  Their  wanderings  may  be  as  great  as 
three  or  four  miles.  The  result  is  a  thorough  mix- 
ing of  birds  during  the  mating  season. 

#  See  FACT  OR  FANCY  Page  23 
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By  J.  H.  CorneU 


The  smallmouth  bass  is  considered  by  many  fish- 
ermen to  be  our  most  desirable  fresh-water  game 
fish.  Its  home  is  in  the  cold,  clear  reservoirs  of  the 
mountains  and  in  the  clear,  rocky  streams  and 
rivers  of  the  foothills. 

In  size,  it  averages  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
largemouth  which  is  well  known  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State.  The  smallmouth  probably  aver- 
ages about  1  pound  to  V/%  pounds  in  weight,  al- 
though 4-pound  specimens  are  not  rare.  In  ap- 
pearance they  are  quite  similar  to  the  largemouth 
but  usually  somewhat  lighter  in  shade.  In  color, 
they  are  a  bronze-green  or  brownish-green,  de- 
pending upon  the  water  conditions  in  their  particu- 
lar habitat.  The  markings,  especially  in  the  younger 
specimens,  are  different  from  the  largemouth  in 
that  they  consist  of  darker  bronze  markings  in  the 
form  of  vertical  bands  rather  than  a  dark  horizontal 
stripe  along  the  side. 

The  name  "smallmouth"  is  something  of  a  mis- 
nomer because  the  mouth  actually  is  very  large, 
and  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  its  close 
relative,  the  largemouth  bass.  The  difference  is  best 


shown  in  the  length  of  the  maxillary,  or  upper 
jaw  bone.  With  the  mouth  closed,  this  bone  extends 
to  a  point  below  the  back  of  the  eye  in  the  small- 
mouth, but  extends  well  beyond  the  eye  in  the 
largemouth. 

Probably  a  better  means  of  distinction  between 
the  two  species  is  to  be  found  in  the  scales  and  the 
fins.  The  dorsal  fin  of  the  smallmouth  usually  has 
10  spines  and  13  to  15  soft  rays.  The  largemouth 
has  10  spines  also,  but  usually  only  12  or  13  soft 
rays  in  the  dorsal.  Also,  the  spinous  rays  of  the 
smallmouth  are  considerably  less  arched  than  they 
are  in  the  largemouth.  In  the  smallmouth,  the 
shortest  spine  in  the  dorsal  fin  is  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  longest  spine.  In  the  largemouth, 
the  shortest  spine  is  considerably  less  than  half 
the  length  of  the  longest  spine. 

A  still  better  means  of  identification  is  based  on 
the  smaller  scales  of  the  smallmouth  bass.  The 
smallmouth  has  from  72  to  82  scales  along  the 
lateral  line,  but  the  largemouth  has  only  65  to  70. 
Still  easier  to  count  is  the  number  of  rows  of 
scales  on  the  cheeks.  Usually  there  are  10  or  11 


Lures  On  Which  353  Smallmouth  Black  Bass  Were  Caught 


June  July  August  September 

No.  Avg.  Pet.           No.  Avg.  Pet.  No.  Avg.  Pet.  No.  Avg.  Pet. 

Type  of  lure                                         caught  size  legal        caught  size  legal  caught  size  legal       caught  size  legal 

inches  inches  inches  inches 

Hair  fly                                     3  11.2  100          2  12.7  100  1  6.0 

Wet  fly                                    4  9.2  50          9  9.4  47  9  9.6  33  1  9.8  0 

Streamer  (feather)                      7  8.9  0          1  7.3  0  107  9.3  27        18  9.9  39 

Spinner  and  hair  fly  ■__    13  9.9  46        30  10.0  50  1  7.6  2          9.2  0 

Spinner  and  wet  fly                    8  9.9  38          8  9.9  38  7  8.7  29  1         10.0  100 

Spinner  and  streamer                13  9.7  38          2  11.1  100 

Cork  bodied  popper                __  __  3  10.6  67  6  9.7  51 

Hair  frog  (surface  lure)               3  10.3  67          1  10.2  100  40  9.7  33        15         9.8  26 

Bait*   __  1  10.0  100  6  9.7  17        37         9.7  25 

Total  and  grand  average  ___    45  9.8  47        57  10.1  50  177  9.5  27        74  9.7  30 

Catch  per  man 

hour  of  fishing**   0.53  0.43  1.5  1.2 


•Includes  minnows,  crayfish,  grasshoppers,  worms  and  frogs. 

•This  includes  all  time  spent  processing  fish  and  in  making  observations.  Courtesy  Grady  W.  Coble 
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rows  of  such  scales  in  tile  largemouth  bass  and  16 
or  17  in  the  smallmouth. 

HABITAT 

Probably  the  best  way  to  define  the  habitat  of 
the  smallmouth  bass  is  to  say  that  it  prefers  large 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  which  are  clear  enough 
and  rocky  enough  to  be  suitable  for  trout,  but  in 
which  the  water  temperature  is  just  a  little  higher 
than  trout  would  prefer.  In  the  larger  streams  in 
the  foothills  of  the  mountains,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual to  find  a  mixing  of  both  trout  and  small- 
mouth in  that  section  of  the  stream  where  the 
temperature  divides  the  trout  water  from  the  bass 
water. 

In  addition  to  their  requirement  of  cold  water, 
their  reproduction  is  limited  by  the  availability  of 
gravel  beds.  They  will  not  become  established 
successfully  in  slow  lowland  streams  which  have  a 
muddy  bottom.  The  largemouth  will  build  its  nest 
on  hard  clay  or  roots  and  twigs,  but  the  nests  of 
the  smallmouth  are  almost  invariably  found  on  a 
gravel  and  rock  bottom.  This  same  requirement 
exists  for  the  successful  spawning  habitat  of  small- 


in  the  largemouth  and  they  take  very  little  food 
during  the  winter  months. 

When  the  water  warms  in  the  spring  to  50  de- 
grees and  above,  avid  feeding  begins.  Nest-building 
activities  start  when  the  sustained  water  tempera- 
ture reaches  a  level  of  58  or  59  degrees.  The  male 
fish  prepares  the  nest  by  assuming  a  nearly  vertical 
position  and  fanning  the  bottom  violently  with  his 
tail.  Silt  and  sand  are  displaced  from  among  the 
rocks  and  gravel.  He  will  typically  root  the  coarse 
material  in  the  nest  with  his  nose  so  that  silt  and 
sand  are  carried  away  by  the  current  or  by  addi- 
tional fanning.  The  resulting  nest  consists,  especial- 
ly in  the  center,  of  rather  large  pieces  of  stone  with 
wide  crevices  between  them.  The  completed  nest 
is  a  saucer-shape  depression  some  2  or  3  feet  in 
diameter  with  clean  polished  stones  in  the  center. 
The  preparation  of  the  nest  may  take  from  a  few 
hours  to  several  days. 

Assuming  that  the  water  temperature  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  slightly,  the  smallmouth  bass  is 
then  ready  for  spawning.  The  ripe  female,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  nest  construction,  is 


The  smallmouth  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  largemouth,  but  when  viewed  from  the  side  with  the  mouth  closed,  the 
upper  jaw  or  maxillary  of  the  smallmouth  bass  does  not  extend  as  far  back  as  the  eye. 


mouth  bass  in  lakes  and  reservoirs.  A  careful  study 
of  smallmouth  bass  lakes  in  Massachusetts,  on  the 
basis  of  their  populations,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  good  smallmouth  lake  should  be  at  least  50 
acres  in  extent,  and  preferably  100  acres  or  more. 
The  minimum  depth  requirement  appears  to  be 
about  30  feet  or  more. 

LIFE  HISTORY 

The  tendency  of  the  largemouth  bass  to  reduce 
its  feeding  activity  at  temperatures  less  than  55 
degrees  Fahrenheit  is  a  generally  accepted  fact. 
This  reduced  metabolic  rate  begins  at  temperatures 
below  about  50  degrees  in  the  smallmouth.  Its 
tendency  toward  hibernation  is  much  greater  than 


Illustration  by  Duane  Raver 

coaxed  into  the  nest  by  the  male,  although  she 
usually  goes  through  the  motions  of  being  very 
coy  about  it.  She  frequently  will  start  to  leave  the 
nest  but  will  return  after  a  short  time  and  some 
urging. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  lots  of  20  to  50  at  a  time, 
and  there  are  several  periods  of  egg  laying  at  brief 
intervals  until  they  all  have  been  deposited.  The 
eggs  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  nest  and  adhere  to 
the  cleaned  stones.  The  female  then  goes  on  her 
way  and  the  male  takes  over  the  job  of  caring  for 
the  eggs.  This  consists  principally  of  driving  away 
intruders,  and  of  fanning  the  eggs  with  gentle 
motions  of  the  fins  to  prevent  silt  from  settling  on 
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them  and  to  create  a  current  which  will  bring  a 
continuous  supply  of  oxygenated  water. 

The  male  smallmouth  is  a  devoted  parent.  He 
will  attack  any  fish  which  approaches,  and  usually 
succeeds  in  driving  it  away.  However,  schools  of 
white  perch,  bream,  catfish,  and  other  species  have 
been  known  to  raid  the  nests  successfully  when 
they  are  present  in  numbers.  Also,  the  eggs  may  be 
expected  to  be  lost  to  predators  if  the  male  is  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  fishhook  or  is  continually 
frightened  off  the  nest  by  a  motor  boat  or  swim- 
mers. The  actual  spawning  usually  takes  place  at 
a  temperature  of  about  65  degrees  or  above,  de- 
pending upon  the  rate  at  which  the  water  is  warm- 
ing. The  incubation  period  may  be  as  little  as  3  or 
4  days  at  70  degrees  to  as  much  as  10  or  12  days 
at  55  degrees.  As  the  fry  hatch  out  of  the  eggs, 
they  settle  into  the  crevices  between  the  rocks  and 
there  are  reasonably  well  protected  while  they  are 
developing  on  the  food  supply  in  the  yolk  sac.  By 
the  time  that  food  supply  is  consumed,  they  are 
nearly  an  inch  long  and  jet  black  in  color.  In  this 
respect  they  are  unlike  the  largemouth  fry  which 
are  silvery  and  nearly  transparent.  Also,  unlike  the 
largemouth  fry,  they  do  not  remain  in  a  school  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  After  just  a  few  days 
under  the  care  of  the  male  bass,  they  scatter  in  all 
directions  and  soon  are  feeding  avidly  on  the 
smaller  insect  life  of  the  habitat.  As  they  develop 
further,  they  will  feed  on  larger  insects  and  on  the 
fry  of  other  species  which  were  spawned  later. 

Smallmouth  water — the  New  River — where  a  rubber  raft 
carries  the  angler  to  mid-stream  rocks  where  he  can  cast  into 
rushing  waters. 


One  of  the  most  preferred  foods  of  the  larger 
smallmouth  bass  is  crayfish  which  generally  are 
abundant  in  the  habitat  preferred  by  this  species. 
Fishermen  have  long  known  that  crayfish  make  one 
of  the  best  smallmouth  bass  baits.  Stomach  analy- 
ses have  shown  crayfish  to  constitute  as  much  as 
two-thirds  of  the  smallmouth  bass  diet.  Also,  they 
are  much  more  likely  than  largemouth  to  feed  ex- 
tensively on  grasshoppers,  mayflies,  dragonflies  and 
the  like.  For  this  reason,  they  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  well-presented  fly  rod  lures. 

IMPORTANCE 

The  smallmouth  bass  is  important  as  one  of  the 
most  desirable  game  fish  available.  No  discussion  of 
it  would  be  complete  without  the  famous  quotation 
of  Dr.  J.  A.  Henshall  who  was  not  only  a  fishery 
biologist  of  the  latter  1800's  but  an  ardent  fisher- 
man as  well. 

"He  will  rise  to  the  artificial  fly  as  readily  as 
the  salmon  or  the  brook  trout,  under  the  same 
conditions;  and  will  take  the  live  minnows,  or 
other  live  bait,  under  any  and  all  circumstances 
favorable  to  the  taking  of  any  other  fish.  I  con- 
sider him,  inch  for  inch  and  pound  for  pound,  the 
gamest  fish  that  swims.  The  royal  salmon  and  the 
lordly  trout  yield  the  palm  to  a  black  bass  of  equal 
weight." 

The  preferred  temperature,  and  the  temperature 
at  which  they  feed  most  actively,  is  between  65 
and  70  degrees.  In  the  spring,  when  such  a  tempera- 
ture exists  at  the  surface  of  a  lake,  the  bass  will 
be  in  shallow  water.  As  the  surface  water  warms, 
they  will  move  progressively  deeper  in  search  of 
their  preferred  temperature  until  they  are  limited 
by  the  bottom  of  the  lake  or  by  water  containing  in- 
sufficient oxygen  to  breathe. 

In  streams,  fishermen  begin  to  take  smallmouth 
bass  at  temperature  between  50  and  60  degrees, 
but  fishing  at  those  temperatures  is  based  on  nat- 
ural bait.  Natural  bait  is  almost  a  requirement  at 
temperatures  below  50  degrees.  When  the  stream 
temperature  reaches  the  60  to  70  degree  range,  the 
bass  are  in  the  shallow  water  feeding  grounds. 
Here,  the  artificial  lures  come  into  their  own.  The 
fly  rod  is  the  proper  weapon  to  use,  and  a  streamer 
fly  is  one  of  the  best  lures.  A  spinner  ahead  of  the 
streamer  frequently  makes  it  more  effective. 

On  a  clear  smallmouth  bass  stream,  the  fisherman 
will  need  to  exhibit  at  least  as  much  care  in  stalk- 
ing his  prey  as  does  the  trout  fisherman  on  his 
mountain  stream.  In  fly  fishing  for  stream  small- 
mouths,  the  quarry  is  at  least  as  elusive,  the  water 
is  bigger,  the  fish  are  bigger,  and  the  job  of  success- 
fully putting  the  fish  in  the  landing  net  is  at  least 
as  great  as  in  taking  a  trout  from  a  restricted  pool. 
Perhaps,  after  you  have  tried  it,  you  will  agree  that 
Dr.  Henshall  was  right. 
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HURRAH  FOR  CONGRESS! 

SAYS  UWDGAWWW! 
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(WASHINGTON— Congress  has  form- 
ally invited  wild  ducks  to  peck  away  at 
its  mountain  of  surplus  grain. 

The  invitation  is  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  Senate.  It 
received  the  President's  signature  July  3  to 
become  official.) 


SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  FAR 
in  NORTH,  July  10  (Delayed)— The 
1  annual  convention  of  the  United 
r"  Wild  Duck,  Geese  and  Assorted 
Waterfowl  of  the  Western  World 
u  was  called  to  order  in  this  remote 
™     valley  today. 

The  delegates,  including  Canada 
geese,    mallards,    pintails,  black 
ducks,  swans,  and  widgeons,  be- 
e     gan  arriving  long  before  sunrise. 

By  high  noon  the  valley  was  a 
J     veritable  sea  of  wings  and  shortly 
after  1  p.m.,  President  Murgatroyd 
O'Mallard  mounted  the  speakers' 
e  platform. 

The  audience  honked,  quacked, 
i-  and  flapped  their  wings  wildly  as 
H  "Murk"  (as  he  is  affectionately 
i,     known)  approached  the  rostrum. 

The  president  stood  smiling 
i     down  from  his  perch  atop  a  frost- 
heaved  hummock  at  the  edge  of 
the  glacial  moraine. 

He  waved  for  silence  but  his 
audience  merely  cheered  the 
''     louder.  They  loved  Murk. 

'We're  with  Murk  .  .  .  migrate 
with  Murk,"  they  chanted  in 
unison. 

e 

"My  fellow  waterfowl,"  he  be- 
'     gan,  "I  welcome  you  here  to  this 
J     inaccessible   valley,   beyond  the 
range  of  every  weapon  except  the 
* 1    guided  missile. 

"Many  of  you  have  journeyed 
i ;  far  from  your  accustomed  breed- 
ing grounds  in  the  northern  Unit- 
s  i  ed  States,  the  maritime  and  prairie 
provinces  of  Canada,  and  from 
r  such  distant  lands  as  Labrador 
- 1    and  Newfoundland. 

"An  entirely  new  situation 
L     seems  to  face  us  as  we  prepare  for 
t     the  long  trip  southward  this  fall. 
"In  some  ways,"  he  continued, 


"it  appears  that  we  may  have 
gained  advantage  .  .  .  only  time 
will  tell  for  sure. 

"The  advantage  to  which  I  refer 
lies  in  a  recent  action  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  by 
which  some  of  the  surplus  grain 
owned  by  the  government  will  be 
made  available  to  us  for  free. 

"The  Congress  has  passed  a  bill 
to  allow  some  of  this  surplus  grain 
to  be  spread  in  refuges  in  areas 
where  we  feed  heavily  on  farmers' 
fields.  The  idea  is  to  keep  us  from 
destroying  the  grain  in  their  fields, 
which  we  have  heretofore  taken 
as  our  rights  as  free  waterfowl." 

"After  all,"  the  president  went 
on,  "much  of  this  grain  was  grown 
as  surplus  to  be  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  grown  in  the  very 
marshes  where  our  forefathers 
once  nested. 

"The  governments  of  men,  as 
all  birds  know,  are  impossible  to 
figure  out.  The  U.  S.  government 
paid  a  subsidy  to  farmers  to  drain 
our  marshes  for  the  planting  of 
these  grains,  and  then  paid  the 
farmers  a  subsidy  to  grow  the 
grain  so  it  could  be  sold  to  the 
government  as  surplus. 

"Our  organization  protested  the 
draining  of  our  nesting  areas  in 
the  northern  U.  S.  marshes,  but  to 
no  avail,  and  when  we  tried  to 
keep  from  starving  by  feeding  on 
the  grains  in  the  farmers'  fields, 
we  simply  got  shot,  often  illegally. 

"Therefore  I  say  to  you  that  it 
is  only  poetic  justice  that  we 
should  now  find  the  same  grain 
spread  out  for  us  in  the  wildlife 
refuges. 

"But  I  should  caution  you  about 
one  point.  The  grain  will  not  be 
spread  in  a  refuge  unless  the 
farmers  in  the  given  area  request 
it  through  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

"This  poses  a  delicate  question. 
It  means  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  enough  damage  in  the  fields 


to  arouse  the  farmers  to  request 
help. 

"So  some  of  us  are  still  going  to 
have  to  pay  the  Supreme  Sacrifice, 
but  once  the  grain  is  spread  the 
rest  should  have  pretty  easy  going, 
able  to  eat  heartily  without  ven- 
turing out  under  the  guns  of  the 
hunters. 

"This  isn't  going  to  make  the 
hunters  happy,  and  in  a  way  we 
can  sympathize  with  their  plight, 
but  we  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
hunters  themselves  are  partially 
to  blame  for  the  situation. 

"If  you  remember,  many  of  the 
leading  conservation  organizations 
in  the  United  States  have  been 
fighting  a  losing  battle  for  years 
to  keep  their  government  from 
draining  our  marshes.  But  not 
nearly  enough  hunters  joined 
them  in  their  battle.  Had  they 
done  so,  the  Congress  would  never 
have  permitted  the  drainage  of 
the  marshes. 

"Had  the  hunters  worked  more 
diligently  with  such  organizations 
as  Ducks  Unlimited  and  other 
waterfowl  conservation  groups, 
the  United  States  would  be  much 
nearer  its  goal  of  4  million  acres 
of  waterfowl  habitat  than  it  is  to- 
day. 

"I  cannot  refrain  then,  from  say- 
ing to  the  hunters  that  it  is  the 
governments  of  men,  not  the 
United  Wild  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Assorted  Waterfowl,  that  must  be 
held  responsible  for  the  long  de- 
cline in  our  flyway  numbers. 

"We  have  not  changed.  We  will 
still  fly  south  in  the  fall,  and  we 
must,  out  of  self-preservation,  take 
our  food  where  we  find  it. 

"And  until  we  find  a  joker  in 
the  deck,  we  extend  our  thanks 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  helping  us  with  the  food 
we  will  need  to  survive  the  months 
ahead  .  .  .  until  we  meet  in  this 
valley  at  this  time  next  year. 

"I  now  declare  this  convention 
of  the  UWDGAWWW  adjourned." 

The  applause  was  breathtaking. 
(From  The  Virginian-Pilot,  July  18,  1956, 
by  James  E.  Mays) 
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RESOURCE -O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Wildlife  Federation  Elects  Turner  Battle  as  President 


At  its  annual  meeting  in  High  Point  October  9  and  10,  the  N.  C.  Wildlife 
Federation  elected  Turner  Battle,  Rocky  Mount,  as  president.     Battle  suc- 
ceeds Ralph  Daniel,  Durham  building  supply  dealer  who  served  two  terms. 
Vice  Presidents  are  Fred  Gray,  Asheville  (Western),  E.  B.  Hampton,  Winston- 
Salem  (Piedmont)  and  Frank  Kugler,  Washington  (Eastern).     Thomas  Reese, 
Hickory  was  elected  Secretary  and  J.  W.  Morphis,  Lexington,  was  reelected 
Treasurer. 

Although  only  18  affiliated  wildlife  clubs  sent  delegates  to  the  meet- 
ing, officials  considered  it  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  held.  The 
federation  voted  to  support  legislation  pertaining  to  wildlife  management. 
This  included  giving  the  Wildlfe  Resources  Commission  authority  to  open  the 
season  on  doe  deer  where  and  when  such  action  may  be  necessary  for  the  bal- 
ance and  health  of  deer  herds  ;  removing  the  exemption  regarding  persons 
fishing  their  county  of  residence  with  live  bait  not  now  being  required  to 
buy  a  license  ;  federal  legislation  requiring  military  installations  to  ob- 
serve state  fishing  and  hunting  laws  and  regulations,  and  local  legislation 
to  require  dog  owners  to  keep  their  pets  confined  during  the  game  breeding 
season. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 


Hunt ing  Seasons  Opening  During  November 

Big  and  small  game  seasons  opening  during  November  include  white-tail 
deer  in  central  and  western  counties,  rabbits  state-wide,  squirrels  in  the 
central  counties,  quail,  wild  turkey,  and  pheasant  state-wide.     With  the 
season  on  deer  already  in  progress  in  eastern  counties  (with  local  excep- 
tions), a  two-day  deer  season  opens  Nov.  19  in  four  central  counties  and  a 
12-day  season  in  two  counties.     In  western  counties,  two  days  will  be  allow- 
ed in  four  counties,  18  days  in  six  counties,  and  12  days  in  11  counties. 
See  your  1956-1957  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  for  complete  informa- 
tion. 


Armstrong  Creek  Hatchery  Under  Construction 

The  Commission's  new  cold-water  hatchery  in  McDowell  County,   north  of 
Marion,  began  shaping  up  in  October  as  bull-dozers  cleared  the  area  for 
rearing  ponds  and  hatchery  buildings.     Unlike  many  older  hatcheries,  the  en 
tire  water-shed  of  Armstrong  Creek  is  under  State  and  Federal  control,  so 
that  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water  will  be  available  to  the  hatchery. 
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FRIEND  OF  WILD  GEESE.  Mrs.  Lockhart  Gaddy  offers  corn  to  her  charges.  Off  the  refuge,  these  geese  are  as  wild  as  wild  geese 
anywhere,  yet  they  feed  with  complete  confidence  around  Mrs.  Gaddy  and  refuge  caretakers.  They  do  not  crowd  as  close  to 
strangers,  but  eagerly  accept  handouts  from  a  few  yards  distance. 

GADDY'S  GEESE 


The  Lockhart  Gaddy  Wild  Goose  Refuge  stands  today  as  a 
North  Carolina  tradition — a  winter  home  for  thousands  of 
Canada  geese.  There,  these  noble  birds  receive  food,  protection, 
and  friendship;  and  in  return,  they  permit  man  to  walk  among 
their  ranks,  to  see  them  in  all  their  many  moods  and  to  enjoy 
their  wild  beauty. 

The  refuge  had  its  beginning  in  1934  when  the  first  flock  of 
nine  wild  geese  answered  the  calls  of  captive  decoys  and  land- 
ed on  Gaddy's  fish  pond.  The  late  Lockhart  Gaddy,  in  pre- 
vious years  an  ardent  hunter,  was  so  inspired  by  their  arrival 
that  he  gave  up  hunting  and  devoted  his  energies  to  feeding 
and  protecting  the  birds  which  once  offered  him  sport.  He  felt 
that  the  geese  needed  and  deserved  a  safe  wintering  place  in 
the  locality. 

Growth  of  the  refuge  was  slow.  "It  took  lots  of  patience, 
feed  and  protection  over  a  period  of  Ave  years  to  get  100  wild 
geese  to  spend  the  winter,"  writes  Mrs.  Gaddy.  Today,  22  years 
later,  over  12,000  birds  visit  the  refuge.  The  original  fish  pond, 


Photo  Feature  by  Jack  Dermid 

which  was  only  an  acre,  has  been  enlarged  several  times  to 
its  present  size  of  about  7  acres. 

On  February  19,  1953,  while  feeding  the  birds  he  loved,  Lock- 
hart Gaddy  died,  but— under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Gaddy — 
the  refuge  continues  as  a  living  tribute  and  memorial. 

Located  near  Ansonville,  about  10  miles  north  of  Wadesboro, 
the  refuge  will  be  open  daily  to  the  public  from  8  a.  m.  to  5 
p.  m.  until  April  1.  In  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  feeding  tons 
of  corn  and  thousands  of  loaves  of  bread  to  the  wintering 
geese  and  of  obtaining  caretakers,  an  admission  charge  is 
necessitated.  Charges  are:  50c  for  adults,  25c  for  children  6-12 
years  old,  and  free  for  children  under  6.  On  Mondays  through 
Fridays  only,  school  and  scout  groups  are  given  a  special  rate 
of  10c  for  each  visitor. 

Plan  to  see  the  geese  at  Gaddy's  Pond  this  year — and  bring 
a  car  full  of  youngsters.  It  is  a  unique  experience  to  walk 
among  one  of  the  wildest  of  all  birds,  an  experience  to  be  long 
remembered  and  cherished. 
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QUARRELLING.  With  over  12,000  gee  J 
bouts  over  food  and  space  are  certain 
ful  bills  to  drive  the  intruder  away. 


Gaddq's  Geese 

(Cont. 


ALERT.  While  others  feed  and  loaf  on  the  water,  this  wise  old 
goose  stands  with  watchful  eye  on  the  photographer,  perhaps 
as  a  sentinel  would  stand  over  a  flock  in  the  wild,  ever  alert 
to  the  approach  of  danger. 


EDUCATION.  One  of  the  greatest  values  of  Gaddy's  Refuge 
is  the  opportunity  given  to  young  and  old  alike  to  see  wild 
geese  at  close  range.  These  youngsters  will  take  back  a  better 
appreciation  of  our  wildlife. 


FEEDING.  Toss  a  handful  of  corn  into  the  pond  and  anxious 
geese  turn  bottoms-up  in  search  for  it.  On  shore,  they  clean  up 
kernels  like  a  multitude  of  vacuum  cleaners  or  strip  them  from 
the  ears  with  great  efficiency.  During  the  1955-56  season,  over 
25,000  visitors — from  41  states  and  9  foreign  countries — came  to 
feed  and  watch  the  geese. 
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•e  pond  and  its  surrounding-  shores,  friendly  LOAFING.  After  feeding:  in  adjacent  fields  or  on  the  refuge,  these  geese  rest  contented- 
sese  gang  up  on  another  and  strike  with  power-     ly  on  one  leg.  The  bird  on  the  right  wears  a  band  from  the  Jack  Miner  Sanctuary, 

Kingsville,  Ontario. 


CING.  A  line  of  geese  strut  in  single 
t  8  a.  m.  on  September  22,  1956,  the 
ock  of  the  season  dropped  from  the 
:rn  sky  to  join  the  26  cripples  which 
led  all  summer.  Only  three  in  num- 
de  birds  filled  the  air  with  excite- 
and  anticipation,  for  they  were  the 
nners  of  the  hordes  to  follow — that 

arrive  as  surely  as  autumn.  The 
rt;  moon  brought  large  flights,  and 
s  time  this  issue  of  WILDLIFE  ap- 

over  6,000  will  be  present.  Numbers 
tcrease  rapidly  until  the  peak  popu- 
is  reached. 


FLIGHT.  Few  sights  in  nature  are  more  thrilling  than  the  flight  of  Canada  geese.  Mid-day  is  loafing  time  at  Gaddy's  Pond,  but 
during  mornings  and  evenings  as  the  birds  return  or  move  out  into  adjacent  areas  to  feed,  many  flights  can  be  seen.  The  best 
display  of  flight  usually  occurs  in  late  winter  when  the  geese  grow  restless  prior  to  migration. 


BIRD  BANDING 


By  Lunette  Barber 


These  are  bird  bands — keys  to  the  mysteries  of  bird  migration. 


During  a  summer  in  the  early  1800's  John  James 
Audubon,  near  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, intently  observed  a  nest  of  phoebes  while 
making  plans  to  paint  the  family  group.  Perhaps 
he  wondered  if  these  birds  would  nest  in  this 
vicinity  next  year.  How  would  he  be  able  to  know 
if  the  bird  he  would  see  was  from  this  nest?  Some 
mark  or  design  might  be  used  as  an  aid  for  recog- 
nition. The  young  in  the  nest  now  were  almost 
ready  to  fly,  so  something  had  to  be  done  soon  if 
his  thoughts  were  to  materialize.  He  decided  to 
wrap  and  tie  a  thin  wire  around  a  leg  of  each  fledg- 
ling. Next  year,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  vicin- 

THE  PACIFIC  FLYWAY 


ity  of  this  initial  banding,  he  saw  three  of  the  birds 
he  had  "banded"  the  previous  year. 

Although  this  experiment  took  place  100  years 
after  initial  European  studies,  it  was  the  first  at- 
tempt in  this  country  to  band  birds  for  a  definite 
reason — to  see  if  the  same  birds  come  back  year 
after  year  to  the  same  vicinity.  Applying  Audubon's 

THE  CENTRAL  FLYWAY 


Maps  Courtesy  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


technique,  numerous  individuals  interested  in  the 
mysteries  of  migration  began  banding  on  their  own 
initiative.  About  the  turn  of  the  present  century 
banding  activities  had  become  the  hobby  of  quite 
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a  few  people.  Perhaps  the  most  illustrious  was  Jack 
Miner  of  Kingsville,  Ontario.  His  bands  not  only 
have  his  name  and  address  but  a  reference  to  a 
verse  of  scripture.  The  thousands  of  Canada  geese 
he  trapped,  banded,  and  released  spread  the  gospel 
over  much  of  North  America. 

Because  more  people  became  interested  in  bird 
banding,  it  was  felt  that  a  co-ordinating  group 
should  join  together  so  their  techniques  and  re- 
sults could  be  shared.  The  American  Bird  Banding 
Association  of  private  citizens  grew  in  membership 
and  activity  until  it  was  deemed  more  practical  for 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  FLYWAY 


a  governmental  agency  to  step  in  and  carry  on 
the  increased  amount  of  work.  The  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey  (since  1940,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service)  in  1920  took  over  as  an  official  govern- 
mental investigation.  In  the  36  years  of  activity 
7,000,000  birds  representing  607  species  have  been 
banded  and  over  600,000  bands  have  been  returned 
or  reported  as  recovered.  From  these  recoveries  and 
the  banding  activity  much  has  been  learned.  Hunt- 
ers who  send  in  bands  from  their  waterfowl  kill 
aid  greatly  in  determination  of  the  percentage  kill, 
thereby  giving  an  indication  of  the  potential  breed- 
ing population  which  provides  for  the  next  hunting 
season.  Returned  bands  give  insight  into  the  habits 
and  movements  of  birds  during  migration.  It  is 
important  that  all  recovered  bands  be  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington  25, 


THE  ATLANTIC  FLYWAY 


D.  C,  with  information  as  to  the  name  of  the  bird, 
date,  place  and  how  it  was  recovered. 


As  a  result  of  the  banding  program  and  all  that 
it  entails,  it  has  been  possible  to  identify  four  great 
flyways  that  our  North  American  birds  tend  to 
stay  in.  They  seldom  shift  from  one  flyway  to 
another.  A  flyway  is  a  definite  geographical  region; 
it  has  both  breeding  and  wintering  grounds,  and  a 
more  or  less  complex  system  of  migration  routes  of 
our  waterfowl.  Other  migratory  birds  use  their 
respective  flyway  through  the  United  States  though 
they  may  approach  it  from  wintering  areas  in 
South  and  Central  America. 

In  coursing  the  flyway,  a  golden  plover  which 
winters  in  Argentina  will  fly  to  northern  Canada; 
an  American  pipit  breeds  in  the  Arctic  and  winters 
in  North  Carolina  and  southward;  the  chimney 
swift  travels  from  the  high  Andes  to  the  eastern 
United  States  yearly.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
banding  of  swifts  was  responsible  for  disclosing  the 
wintering  grounds  of  this  bird. 

Because  most  of  the  birds  of  our  country  cross 
international  boundaries,  treaties  with  Canada  and 
Mexico  contribute  much  toward  bird  protection. 
Many  species  are  not  included  in  the  treaty  arrange- 
ments, and  some  that  are  included  have  special 
exceptions — particularly  for  birds  recognized  as 
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game  species.  Federal,  state  and  local  laws  further 
delineate  protective  measures. 

If  one  should  become  interested  in  bird  banding 
activities,  there  are  laws  which  govern  the  selection 
and  authorization  of  those  interested.  An  applicant 
must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age.  He  must  be 
thoroughly  competent  to  positively  identify  all 
local  birds.  This  ability  must  be  vouched  for  by 
three  recognized  ornithologists  or  other  banders. 


PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Elmo  L.  Walls,  Jr. 


A  life-long  residence  in  Wilson  has  given  Elmo 
L.  Walls,  Jr.  the  excellent  opportunity  to  make 
friends  with  most  of  the  hunters  and  fishermen  in 
his  county. 

His  hobbies  have  always  been  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, therefore  one  is  likely  to  see  him  taking  a 
"Busman's  Holiday"  on  his  day  off. 

Elmo  Walls'  biographical  statistics  include  the 
fact  that  he  was  born  on  November  20,  1917,  in 
Wilson,  North  Carolina.  He  graduated  from  Charles 
L.  Coon  High  School,  and  served  four  and  one-half 
years  in  the  Twentieth  Combat  Engineers  Battalion 
during  World  War  II,  earning  seven  battle  stars 
which  included  the  African,  Sicilian,  and  D-Day 
invasions. 

Mr.  Walls  was  in  the  mercantile  business  with 
his  father  for  five  years  before  joining  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  in  March,  1950,  when  he 


The  application  for  permits  to  band  must  be  secur- 
ed from  Bird  Banding  Office,  Patuxent  Research 
Refuge,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Laurel,  Mary- 
land. If  a  permit  is  granted  to  an  individual  then 
he  must  secure  a  state  permit  from  the  N.  C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

If  additional  information  on  banding  and  flyway 
use  is  desired,  write  for  Leaflet  373,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


was  appointed  Wilson  County  Wildlife  Protector. 
He  has  attended  the  Wildlife  Protectors'  Training 
School  in  Chapel  Hill,  and  has  since  been  instru- 
mental in  sportsmen's  clubs,  skeet  fields,  and  Scout 
work,  believing  this  is  the  best  way  to  promote 
good  sportsmanship.  He  has  helped  to  expand  the 
membership  and  functions  of  the  Wilson  County 
Wildlife  Club,  which  has  recently  reactivated  Silver 
Lake  for  fishing,  boating,  etc. 

Married  to  the  former  Catherine  Bryan  Chappell 
of  Durham,  who  teaches  at  Charles  L.  Coon  High 
School,  "Mo"  Walls  has  one  son,  age  six.  The  Walls 
family  attends  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Wil- 
son. They  reside  at  204  North  Pine  Street. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  AUGUST 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for  the 


month  of  August,  1956. 

Persons  checked   30,615 

Total  prosecutions    498 

Total  convictions    479 

Cases  not  guilty    9 

Cases  nol  prossed    10 

Cases  where  no  fine  levied   95 

Cases  where  fine  levied  and  suspended    160 

Total  fines  collected   $3,321.90 

Total  costs  collected   $3,856.17 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or 
costs  collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  or  its  personnel. 


WILDLIFE  COMMISSION 
DISTRICTS 

The  map  below  will  show  you  the  district  served  by  the  biolo- 
gists at  right. 


if; 
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DISTRICT  GAME 
BIOLOGISTS 

These  are  the  men  serving  you  as  district 
game  biologists.  They  are  responsible  for 
helping  you  to  have  better  hunting  by  pro- 
viding wildlife  food  plants  and  advice  in 
using  them  to  improve  your  sport. 


Donald  J.  Hankla 
Project  Leader 
Don  Hankla  joined  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  in  1951,  after 
receiving  his  Master's  degree  from 
Southern  Illinois  University.  First 
serving  as  biologist  in  District  5, 
after  two  years  he  moved  to  Chapel 
Hill  to  supervise  the  Wildlife  Foods 
Nursery.  He  became  project  leader 
of  the  small  game  restoration  project 
in  July  of  this  year. 


William  A.  Goodson,  Jr. 
Game  Biologist,  District  One 
Bill  Goodson  went  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  to  begin  his  work  as 
a  game  biologist.  A  native  of  Ashe- 
ville,  he  studied  wildlife  manage- 
ment at  N.  C.  State  College  before 
becoming  district  biologist  in  1953. 
A  former  Marine,  he  also  attended 
Asheville-Biltmore  College.  He  now 
lives  at  213  Dundee  Street  in  Wind- 
sor— telephone  5871,  Windsor. 


Edward  J.  Larimer 
Game  Biologist,  District  Five 
Jack  Larimer  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina in  1955,  after  doing  small  game 
work  in  Indiana.  First  assigned  to 
District  Two,  he  moved  to  District 
Five  in  September.  A  graduate  of 
Southern  Illinois  University,  he  re- 
ceived a  Master's  degree  in  wildlife 
management.  His  mailing  address  is 
Box  369,  Graham,  and  his  telephone 
number  is  Graham  6-5870. 


John  C.  Oberheu 
Game  Biologist,  District  Two 
The  newest  biologist  on  the  staff, 
John  Oberheu  reported  to  work  in 
September  for  his  District  Two  as- 
signment. Born  in  India,  John  con- 
siders Illinois  his  home.  He  received 
his  Master's  degree  in  August  from 
Southern  Illinois  University.  He  is 
making  his  home  at  312  West  Lenoir 
Street  in  Kinston,  and  his  telephone 
is  7-0531,  Kinston. 


David  L.  Taylor 
Game  Biologist,  District  Six 
Dave  Taylor  studied  at  Abilene 
Christian  College  and  Texas  A.&M., 
interrupting  his  education  for  four 
years  in  the  Army  Air  Force.  Grad- 
uating in  1949,  he  came  to  North 
Carolina  as  a  junior  biologist  the 
same  year.  In  1950  he  became  a  dis- 
trict biologist,  in  District  Six.  He 
lives  in  Albemarle,  receiving  mail  at 
Box  901.  His  telephone  is  760-W. 


Charles  B.  Woodhouse 
Game  Biologist,  District  Three 
Following  graduation  from  N.  C. 
State  College  in  1941,  Charlie  Wood- 
house  served  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  II,  and  then  with  the 
U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  until 
1947,  when  he  became  a  field  biolo- 
gist in  the  Game  Division.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  District  Three  since 
1950.  He  lives  in  Holly  Springs,  and 
his  telephone  is  Fuquay  434J2. 


Ted  R.  Mitchell 
Game  Biologist,  District  Seven 
Ted  Mitchell  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina from  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  in  Washington,  joining  the 
Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries in  1947.  He  became  a  district 
biologist  in  1950.  While  a  vacancy 
exists  in  District  Eight,  he  is  avail- 
able in  that  district  too.  He  lives  in 
Rural  Hall,  getting  his  mail  at  Box 
405,  telephone  WO  9-3963. 


Sam  F.  Poole 
Game  Biologist,  District  Four 
Sam  Poole  began  his  work  with  the 
Commission  as  a  junior  biologist  in 
1950,  after  he  graduated  from  N.  C. 
State  with  a  major  in  wildlife  man- 
agement. Transferring  to  wildlife 
protection,  he  was  a  patrolman  for  a 
year  before  becoming  a  district  biolo- 
gist nearly  five  years  ago.  He  lives 
near  Lumberton,  and  gets  his  mail 
at  Box  465.  Telephone:  3704. 


Rex  L.  Bird 
Game  Biologist,  District  Nine 
A  native  of  Michigan,  Rex  Bird  has 
been  with  the  Commission  as  a  biolo- 
gist since  1949.  A  graduate  of  Iowa 
State  College,  he  was  first  a  junior 
biologist  before  becoming  a  district 
biologist  in  1950.  With  Ted  Mitchell 
he  is  sharing  responsibility  for  Dis- 
trict Eight.  He  lives  at  1619  Kens- 
ington Road,  Hendersonville,  tele- 
phone 6073. 
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Edward  R.  Smith 

Former  District  Biologist 
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The  chill  of  the  early  morning  was  biting  as  I 
opened  the  back  door.  My  breath  formed  a  cloud 
as  I  looked  skyward  at  the  sparkling  stars  in  the 
black  velvet  of  the  sky.  Assured  that  fair  weather 
was  in  store,  I  hurriedly  returned  to  the  warmth 
of  the  kitchen  and  a  hot  breakfast. 

This  was  going  to  be  my  first  squirrel  hunt  in 
over  a  month.  A  long  dry  spell,  starting  just  after 
the  squirrel  season  opened,  had  made  hunting  al- 
most impossible,  but  a  good  heavy  rain  the  day 
before  had  set  the  stage  for  a  perfect  day  of  hunt- 
ing. The  dry  weather,  with  its  crunchy  leaves  and 
crackling  twigs,  had  also  kept  most  of  the  hunters 
at  home,  so  there  should  be  plenty  of  "nutcrackers" 
left  to  make  hunting  worth  while. 

After  the  second  cup  of  coffee  was  downed,  I 
picked  up  my  favorite  twenty-two  and  headed  for 
the  car.  Outside  the  air  was  still  and  the  gravel  in 
the  walk  crunched  sharply  as  I  walked  to  the 
garage.  With  a  few  turns  of  the  starter,  the  little 
Ford  kicked  over  and  hummed  contentedly.  After 
a  brief  warm  up  period,  we  glided  down  the  drive- 
way and  headed  toward  town.  While  going  through 
town,  the  fluorescent  lights  made  premature  day- 
light of  the  predawn  dark,  and  when  the  city  limits 
sign  flicked  by,  it  seemed  twice  as  dark  as  before. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  the  black  top  gave  way  to  a 
washboard  gravel  road  that  twisted  and  turned 
up  the  mountainside.  After  six  long  minutes  of 
bouncing  and  swaying,  the  Ford  pulled  into  an  old 
logging  road.  Before  leaving  the  car,  I  loaded  the 
lever  action  twenty-two,  worked  a  cartridge  into 
the  chamber,  and  eased  the  hammer  down. 

••^.walked  up  the  logging  road  a  short  way  before 
and  heading  up  the  mountain.  Four  or 
of  uphill  cliaAkimfflfa^c  the  nip  out  of 
)ecame« 

iow  and  I  began 
place  to  sit  down.  Finally  t 
head  of  a  shallow  cove  contain  i 
of  large  trees.  Picking  out  a  large  whi 
stand,  I  cleared  the  leaves  away  from 
the  base  and  sat  down. 

In  the  east  the  sky  was  bright  reddish  orange 
with  a  few  dark  blue-gray  clouds  hovering  over  the 
horizon.  As  the  light  grew  stronger,  a  few  birds 
started  to  chirp,  and  far  down  the  mountain  a 
pileated  woodpecker  started  to  give  his  vibrating 
call.  The  warmth  generated  by  the  uphill  climb  was 
fast  disappearing,  and  I  buttoned  up  my  hunting 
coat  to  retain  as  much  of  it  as  I  could.  The  morning 
was  still  and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirred.  Glancing 


up,  I  thought  I  saw  a  movement  on  the  side  of  a 
large,  dead  chestnut.  For  several  minutes  I  search- 
ed the  snag,  but  could  not  locate  any  sign  of  a 
squirrel.  While  loooking  the  chestnut  over,  two 
squirrels  began  barking.  One  was  somewhere  far- 
ther up  the  mountain,  and  the  second  sounded  as 
if  he  was  just  over  the  next  low  ridge  to  the  west. 
After  checking  the  chestnut  again,  I  gave  up  and 
started  looking  over  the  other  trees  near  my  stand. 
Returning  to  the  chestnut,  I  looked  it  over  just 
once  more  to  be  sure.  To  my  surprise  I  saw  a  squir- 
rel, rolled  tightly  in  a  ball  and  huddled  next  to  the 
trunk,  on  a  small  branch  near  the  top  of  the  snag. 

Slowly  I  inched  the  rifle  to  my  shoulder.  The 
front  sight  wobbled  all  over  and  I  shifted  my  leg 
to  rest  my  elbow  on  my  knee.  When  the  muzzle 
stopped  dancing  and  the  sights  were  lined  up,  I 
squeezed  off  a  shot.  Nothing  happened  as  a  sharp 
splat  of  the  shot  shattered  the  stillness  of  the  morn- 
ing. Slowly  I  ejected  the  spent  cartridge  and  levered 
in  a  new  shell.  The  squirrel  had  not  moved  a 
muscle.  Again  I  lined  up  the  sights  and,  when  the 
post  settled  just  below  the  squirrel's  head,  I 
squeezed  the  trigger.  At  the  sound  of  the  shot,  the 
squirrel  made  a  leap  upward,  hung  in  the  air  for  a 
second,  then  fell,  gently  rolling  end  over  end.  He 
hit  the  ground  near  a  large  oak  and  never  moved. 

I  supressed  the  urge  to  jump  up  and  get  him,  and 
quickly  looked  over  the  surrounding  timber  for  a 
companion  that  might  have  been  near.  I  waited 
ten  minutes  more,  but  did  not  see  any  more  "bushy- 
tails."  At  the  sound  of  my  first  shot,  the  squirrel 
uphill  from  me  and  the  one  on  the  other  side  of 
the  next  ridge  had  both  barked.  Thinking  it  would 
be  better  to  try  to  find  one  of  them,  than  sitting 
where  I  was,  I  started  to  get  up.  I  was  just  starting 
to  raise  myself  from  the  ground  when  I  heard  a 
sound  liJfl^fejSBBffjattling  on  bark.  The  sound  seem- 
JojSaM^^^^fehind  me,  so  I  turned  as  far 

es  traveled  over  the  area 
originate,  but  I  did  not 
big  fat  gray  leaped 
ed  on  an  ancier 
,n  jum] 

the  log  ti 

furious  scratching  in  the  leaves  behind  the  fallen 
trunk,  then  the  squirrel  reappeared  on  the  log  with 
a  hickory  nut  in  his  mouth.  He  soon  sat  upright 
and  started  gnawing  on  the  tough  shell.  The  front 
sight  came  to  rest  on  his  chest,  and  I  squeezed  off 
the  shot.  He  disappeared  behind  the  log  at  the 
sound  of  the  report,  and  soon  I  heard  him  kicking 
his  last  in  the  leaves. 
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As  quietly  as  possible,  I  slipped  over  and  picked 
up  the  two  animals,  and  started  looking  for  the 
squirrel  I  had  heard  barking  over  the  next  ridge. 
The  previous  days'  rains  had  made  the  leaves  damp 
enough  so  that  I  made  very  few  sounds.  Upon 
reaching  the  top  of  the  low  ridge,  I  sat  next  to  a 
large  stump.  All  was  quiet  in  the  narrow  U-shaped 
basin.  On  the  opposite  slope  were  a  few  small 
hickories,  which  I  began  examining  carefully.  A 
familiar  sound  soon  greeted  my  ears — the  unmis- 
takable noise  of  a  "bushytail"  gnawing  on  a  hickory 
nut.  After  several  minutes  of  futile  staring,  I  caught 
a  movement  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  hickories. 
There  was  Mr.  Squirrel  happily  munching  on  his 
breakfast.  When  I  lined  up  the  sights,  I  could  not 
make  out  the  squirrel  because  he  blended  so  well 
into  the  background. 

However,  the  squirrel  soon  cleared  up  this  prob- 
lem by  running  towards  me  and  climbing  up  a 
small  dogwood.  Momentarily  he  stopped  and  ex- 
amined a  branch.  When  he  did,  I  fired.  He  collapsed 
and  fell  to  the  ground,  rolling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine.  A  second  squirrel,  to  the  left  of  the  first, 
took  flight  uphill  at  the  sound  of  the  gun.  He  ran 
for  forty  yards  or  so,  then  climbed  a  large  black 
locust.  I  debated  with  myself  whether  to  stay  there 
and  wait  for  another  squirrel,  or  to  try  for  the  one 
up  the  locust.  Being  quite  cool  from  sitting  still  so 
long,  I  decided  on  the  squirrel  in  the  locust.  Pick- 
ing up  the  first  squirrel,  I  headed  up  the  mountain 
to  try  for  the  second.  This  gentleman  was  smart 
and  kept  a  limb  between  us  as  I  tried  to  get  him 
into  the  open.  After  five  minutes  of  "ring  around  the 
rosy,"  I  sat  down  to  let  his  curiosity  bring  him 
out  into  the  open.  Slowly  the  squirrel  inched  around 
the  tree  until  his  head  was  exposed.  As  slowly  as 
I  could,  I  brought  the  rifle  to  my  shoulder  and  tried 
to  knock  his  eye  out.  The  bark  exploded  just  below 
his  shin  and  Mr.  Squirrel  decided  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  my  company. 

Moving  uphill,  I  came  to  a  low  gap  and  sat  down, 
but  nothing  stirred  while  I  sat  in  the  gap.  I  moved 
up  the  ridge  towards  the  top  of  the  mountj 
Slipping  along  as  quietly  as  possible  and 
every  now  and  then  to  look  and  listen,  I 
to  a  large  log  and  sat  down.  The  surij 
on  my  back  and  I  ^"'ii^l^flfe&^timl 
kI  was  snapped  back^ 
laking  ryg^^m 

it  to  my  shoulder 
.he  shape  of  a  squirrel  moving  around  near 
ie  of  the  oak.  Shortly  it  ran  up  the  oak  and 
about  twenty  feet  up  the  trunk.  I  placed 
st  on  his  shoulder  and  squeezed  the  trigger, 
uirrel  relaxed  his  grip  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
over  to  where  he  lay,  I  picked  him  up. 

irted  out  again,  this  time  to  my  left  and 
I  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Twenty  minutes 


later,  after  skirting  two  large  rock  cliffs,  I  came  to 
a  widely  separated  stand  of  large  oaks  and  hick- 
ories. Moving  to  a  point  of  vantage,  where  I  could 
watch  most  of  the  trees,  I  snuggled  down  between 
a  large  stump  and  a  small  poplar.  I  did  not  have 
long  to  wait,  for  after  a  short  time  I  saw  a  squirrel 
on  the  ground  looking  for  nuts.  He  was  too  far  for 
a  shot,  so  I  watched  him  dig  and  scurry  about  in 
the  leaves.  Intent  on  the  first  squirrel,  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  second  "bushytail"  until  he  barked  at 
me  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  big  hickories.  Again 
I  cautiously  raised  the  rifle,  but  just  as  I  lined  up 
the  sights,  he  hopped  off  the  limb  and  ran  to  the 
ground.  He  apparently  did  not  mind  my  presence 
for  he,  too,  busied  himself  in  a  search  for  something 
to  eat. 

As  I  watched  these  two,  I  became  aware  of  a 
noise  in  the  leaves  behind  me  and  to  the  right. 
Turning  my  head,  I  saw  two  more  squirrels  hurry- 
ing down  the  ridge,  playing  a  game  of  tag.  They 
dashed  up  and  down  trees,  across  the  ground,  and 
back  into  the  trees,  never  pausing  long  enough  for 
a  shot.  I  was  like  a  worried  mother  hen  with  a 
bunch  of  mischievous  chicks.  I  did  not  know  which 
way  to  watch. 

Finally  one  of  the  two  engaged  in  the  game  of 
tag  stopped  on  a  limb  of  a  small  oak  to  scratch  a 
flea.  After  giving  himself  a  good  scratching,  he 
started  grooming  his  fluffy  tail.  As  he  performed 
his  beauty  treatments,  I  lined  him  up  in  my  sights. 
When  the  rifle  spat,  he  leaped  forward  and  fell.  He 
lay  still  when  he  hit  the  ground,  so  I  lowered  the 
gun  and  looked  for  the  other  squirrels. 

One  animal  was  furiously  running  downhill,  but 
the  rest  had  disappeared.  Fifteen  minutes  passed 
before  I  saw  anything  of  the  other  two,  and  that 
was  a  flash  of  gray  as  one  ran  down  a  large  hickory 
and  popped  into  a  hole.  As  I  waited,  I  was  investi- 
gated by  a  band  of  titmice  and  chickadees.  After 
this  band  of  feathered  acrobats  moved  on,  I  saw 
one  of  the  squirrels  run  along  a  log  and  hop  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  where  the  first  had  "holed  up." 
He  ran  up  the  bole  flicking  his  tail  and  chattering 
jjrily.  As  I  followed  him  wiUi^n^^^h^^^hi- 

ai ted  tensely  but  he  did  n 
^^^^^^^^Sp  old  trick,  I  imitated  the  angry 
bark  of  a  squirrel.  That  did  it.  He  spun  around  the 
trunk  and  stared  curiously  in  my  direction.  I  care- 
fully aimed,  and  when  the  hammer  fell,  he  jumped 
off  into  space,  land  with  a  resounding  crash  in  the 
leaves.  Casually  I  walked  down  and  retrieved  my 
two  kills.  After  cleaning  the  morning's  kill  and 
stowing  them  away  in  my  coat,  I  started  towards 
the  car.  Walking  downhill  to  the  car  with  the 
squirrels  thumping  comfortably  against  my  back. 
I  thought  about  the  events  of  the  morning.  It  was 
a  long  time  to  wait  for  this  hunt,  but  this  day  made 
it  well  worth  waiting  for. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


You  will  never  convince  K.  T.  Jackman  of  Willis- 
ton,  N.  D.,  that  southern  hospitality,  Tar  Heel 
style,  is  dead.  Last  September  we  printed  Jack- 
man's  request  for  a  North  Carolina  hunting  license 
with  duck  stamp  attached.  We  add  our  thanks  to 
all  you  fine  people  who  came  through! 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Did  you  ever  get  results!  On  your  little  item  in  'Crackshots 
and  Backlashes'  I  have  been  getting  letters  by  the  dozens,  at  last 
count  I  had  43  and  they  are  still  coming.  That's  real  hospitality, 
southern  style.  Far  cry  from  the  reception  I  got  in  New  Hamp- 
shire where  I  got  a  polite  NO  from  game  department. 

"I  have  written  to  about  10  who  had  a  question  or  something 
specific  that  needed  answering,  but  I  would  like  to  have  you 
pass  along  my  'Thanks'  to  the  host  of  others  who  came  to  my 
rescue  with  license,  stamps,  and  invitations  to  visit  your  state. 

"I  was  a  guest  of  your  state  (indirectly),  from  August  31, 
1943  to  April  20,  1944,  while  in  the  Army.  I  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Bragg  and  hope  some  day  to  return  for  a  visit,  and  renew 
old  memories. 

"This  has  been  costly  (3^)  to  a  lot  of  your  citizens  but  one 
(Clyde  Cross  of  Charlotte)  found  it  profitable  as  he  found  a 
neatly  folded  $5.00  bill  behind  a  license  in  an  old  discarded 
wallet. 

"I  plan  on  making  up  some  part  sets  and  sending  to  Vets. 
Hospitals  as  they  use  them  in  mental  cases.  Already  have  sent 
them  some  packets  of  stamps.  Just  thought  I'd  mention  in  case 
they  are  interested  in  knowing  what  happened  with  the  extras. 

"I'm  still  short  a  few  but  am  still  working  on  them.  In  fact 
the  ones  left  are  the  ones  I  thought  I'd  have  the  least  trouble 
with. 

"Thanks  again  for  a  good  boost  to  stamp  collection. 

Sincerely  yours, 
K.  T.  Jackman 
Box  562 

Williston,  N.  D." 

The  following  note  comes  from  the  office  of 
Roger  Wolcott,  President,  State  Forestry  Associa- 
tion: 

Five  thousand  Tar  Heels  from  business,  industry,  agriculture 
and  government  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  State's  first  Gov- 
ernor's Conference  on  Forest  Fire  Prevention  at  Raleigh  on 
November  14. 


The  giant  N.  C.  State  Fair  Arena  has  been  selected  as  the  site 
for  the  all-day  conference  which  will  seek  to  unearth  new  and 
more  effective  techniques  in  combatting  a  menace  which  each 
year  leaves  an  appalling  scar  on  North  Carolina's  economy. 

Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges  has  taken  a  personal  interest  in 
the  event  and  all  planning  is  being  carried  out  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  his  office.  Personal  invitations  will  go  out  from  the 
Governor  to  the  5,000  individuals  who  will  be  asked  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  conference. 

Preparations  for  the  meeting  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  executive  committee  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Chairman 
of  the  group  is  Roger  W.  Wolcott  of  Raleigh,  president  of  the 
N.  C.  Forestry  Association  and  area  forest  superintendent  for 
International  Paper  Company  operations  in  the  Piedmont  area 
of  North  Carolina. 

Other  members  of  the  executive  committee  are:  Richard  J. 
Preston  of  Raleigh,  dean  of  the  N.  C.  State  College  School  of 
Forestry;  Fred  Claridge  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  State  Forester;  Wil- 
liam Maughan  of  Durham,  Cary  Lumber  Company;  Don 
Morriss  of  Asheville,  U.  S.  Forest  Service;  and  T.  H.  Harris  of 
Roanoke  Rapids,  Halifax  Paper  Company. 


When  you  go  hunting  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  make 
a  note  of  the  amount  of  food  available  for  wildlife.  Autumn's 
harvest  will  be  conspicuous,  and  plants,  like  the  foxtail  grass 
above,  will  be  laden  with  food.  Then  check  your  hunting 
grounds  during  late  winter  for  comparsion,  for  it  is  the  lean 
months  that  determine  the  carrying  capacity  for  wildlife.  If 
you  find  food  scarce,  contact  the  Commission  Biologist  in  your 
district  (see  list  on  page  17)  about  obtaining  free  food  and 
cover  plants. 
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Aims  of  the  conference  have  been  established  as  follows: 

1 —  To  discuss  an  opportunity  for  adding  $35,000,000  annually 
to  North  Carolina's  economy  by  drastically  reducing  unnecessary 
forest  fire  losses; 

2 —  To  bring  into  the  open  the  seriousness  and  frequency  of 
the  crime  of  deliberately  and  carelessly  destroying  property  by 
Wildfire; 

3 —  To  receive  and  consider  suggestions  for  solving  the  forest 
fire  problem  by  unified  action. 

Invitations  to  participate  in  the  conference  will  go  out  from 
Governor  Hodges  to  court,  law  enforcement  and  other  officials 
in  each  of  the  100  North  Carolina  counties.  Editors  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  will  also  be  asked  to  attend 
along  with  radio  and  television  executives.  Members  of  the 
N.  C.  Bankers  Association,  North  Carolina  Women's  Clubs  and 
the  State's  Garden  Clubs  are  also  expected  to  be  present.  Others 
will  include  representatives  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
U.  S.  Forestry  Service,  Wildlife  Federation,  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  representatives  of  the  forest  industries. 

North  Carolina's  property  losses  due  to  wildfire  have  been  in- 
creasing each  year.  In  1952  the  value  of  timber  destroyed  by  fire 
totaled  $750,017.  In  1953  the  figure  reached  $1,244,754  and  by 
1954  was  up  to  $1,370,640.  Last  year  timber  losses  soared  to 
$4,504,452. 

The  November  conference  in  North  Carolina  will  in  some 
respects  be  developed  along  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Forest 
Fire  Prevention  Conference  held  in  New  Orleans  in  April  of 
this  year. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Asheville  is  reputed  to  be  a  bird  sanctuary,  but  there  are 
times  when  I  suspect  it  is  also  a  cat  haven. 

"We  are  troubled  with  hordes  of  house  sparrows  here.  We 
did  not  mind  a  dozen  or  so,  now  we  have  hundreds.  They  just 
take  over,  messing  up  our  wild  bird  feeding  porch,  and  devour- 
ing even  the  sunflower  seeds,  as  well  as  the  smaller  types.  Are 


they  protected  in  North  Carolina,  say  in  a  bird  sanctuary?  Do 
you  know  any  tricks  for  destroying  the  vandals,  provided  they 
are  not  protected?  We  will  appreciate  your  good  advice. 

"Mr.  Bill  Hamnett's  item  on  Backyard  Conservation  is  doubl- 
ing for  interest.  But  the  spoken  word,  in  that  doubling  pro- 
gression would  multiply  and  increase  faster  than  1,023  persons 
in  ten  minutes.  No  doubt  someone  has  already  written  to  him 
about  this.  In  ten  minutes  2046  persons  would  know — in  17 
minutes  260,096  (slightly  larger  than  Charlotte),  and  in  23 
minutes  16,777,214  persons  would  be  waiting  to  tell  twice  that 
many  more!  This  is  reckoned  that  two  persons  are  told  by  the 
starter  during  the  first  minute.  It's  all  there. 

Yours  very  truly, 
James  I.  Miller 
Asheville,  N.  C." 

Okay.  So  Bill's  adding  machine  adled.  Bill,  an 
expert  on  birds,  suggests  live  trapping  as  a  possible 
means  of  eliminating  sparrows.  They  could  be  killed 
with  .22  caliber  rat  shot,  city  ordinances  permitting. 
English  sparrows  are  not  protected  by  state  or 
federal  law,  and  probably  not  by  bird  sanctuary 
legislation. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"A  friend  of  mine  has  been  receiving  WILDLIFE  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA — courtesy  of  some  furniture  company 
and  has  passed  it  on  to  me. 

"Our  state  has  the  'Conservation  Digest,'  and  if  you  do  receive 
this  magazine,  I  am,  nevertheless,  sending  you  one  of  our  past 
copies. 

"In  your  March  issue  under  'Crackshots  and  Backlashes'  is  a 
letter  (page  20)  signed  'name  withheld  by  request.'  We  in  South 
Dakota  are  confronted  with  the  same  problems  as  the  letter 
specifies,  and  am  therefore  asking  for  permission  to  have  this 
letter  published  in  our  'Conservation  Digest.' 

"Our  hunting  season  is  only  a  few  months  away  and  I  think 


WILDLIFE  FEDERATION  ELECTS  1957  OFFICERS 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  met  in  High  Point  on  October  9  and  10  for  their  annual  meeting.  In  addition  to  electing 
new  officers  for  the  coming  year,  consideration  was  given  to  the  coming  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Among  the  resolutions 
passed  were  decisions  to  sponsor  bills  providing  for  a  universal  fishing  license  law  and  authority  to  open  seasons  on  doe  deer  in  cer- 
tain areas,  and  appropriation  of  funds  to  hire  wildlife  extension  specialists  at  State  College. 


Officers  and  past  presidents  of  the  Federation  include  those  pictured  above.  Left -to -right:  Dr.  Herbert  Fox,  Durham,  President  1952, 
1953;  James  P.  Yount,  Newton,  Director;  Maj.  J.  L.  Murphy,  Kill  Devil  Hills,  District  Representative  to  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion; Roland  McClamroch,  Chapel  Hill,  Vice  President  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation;  D.  Staton  Inscoe,  Raleigh,  President 
1949;  E.  B.  Hampton,  Winston- Salem,  Vice  President  (Central);  Turner  Battle,  Rocky  Mount,  newly  elected  President;  Ralph  Daniel, 
Durham,  President  1955,  1956;  Fred  Gray,  Asheville,  Vice  President  (Western);  J.  W.  Morphis,  Jr.,  Lexington,  Treasurer;  and  Rev. 
Wayne  Williams,  Asheville,  President  1952.  Not  shown  are  Tommy  Reese  of  Hickory,  Secretary;  and  Frank  Kugler,  Washington,  Vice 
President  (Eastern.) 
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this  letter  has  some  very  good  material  for  improving  the  feel- 
ing between  the  farmer  and  the  sportsman.  At  times  farmers 
refuse  to  let  even  some  of  their  friends  hunt  because  of  torn 
down  fences,  shot  up  mail  boxes,  and  often  while  the  farmer  is 
harvesting  his  corn  the  hunters  have  the  gall  to  walk  into  his 
field  and  shoot  regardless  of  what  the  result  may  be. 

"As  a  rule  the  average  farmer  is  friendly  to  the  hunter  who 
asks  and  invites  the  farmer  to  go  with  him,  thereby  creating  a 
good  relationship  between  the  two.  So  if  you  will  grant  me  the 
permission  to  have  this  letter  published  in  our  'Digest'  I  will 
greately  appreciate  it. 

"The  South  has  some  beautiful  girls  if  Mary  Kate  Roane  is 
an  example. 

Yours  truly, 
Richard  L.  Wallace 
Freeman,  S.  D." 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  just  received  the  September  issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  and  have  read  it  with  great  interest  as 
I  do  each  and  every  month.  Keep  up  this  good  work. 

Attached  is  a  photograph  of  a  Black  Drum  that  I  caught 
August  19.  This  fish  weighed  52  pounds  and  4  ounces,  had  a 
length  of  44  inches  and  girth  was  33  inches.  I  might  add  that 
this  fish  was  not  weighed  until  three  days  after  being  caught, 
so  I've  been  told  that  he  lost  considerable  weight  during  these 
three  days.  Do  you  have  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  weight 
this  fish  possibly  lost?  Could  you  advise  the  record  on  this  fish 
thus  far  this  year?  I  am  aware  that  these  fish  grow  much  larger, 
in  fact,  one  was  caught  only  last  year  in  our  good  state  that 
weighed  82  pounds. 

"From  your  answer  to  Mr.  Oliver  B.  Schroder's  letter  you 
stated  in  the  September  issue  that  fish  caught  by  Mr.  Tommy 
Lane  weighed  42  pounds,  and  this  fish  was  small  by  North 


Carolina  standards.  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  a  great  number 
of  this  type  drum  (black)  caught  that  weigh  between  50  and 
88  pounds  yearly.  If  I  am  correct,  88  pounds  is  the  record  on  a 
black  drum. 

"I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Wildlife 
Commission  for  seeing  fit  to  construct  facilities  for  loading  and 
unloading  boats  on  the  Cape  Fear  river  only  four  miles  south 
of  Fayetteville.  I  believe  each  and  everyone  in  this  area  feels 
the  same. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Leslie  M.  Sykes 
Fayetteville,  N.  C." 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  am  sure  that  the  persons  responsible  for  setting  the  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  game  seasons  in  North  Carolina  know 
very  little  about  what  they  are  doing.  The  dove  season  in  North 
Carolina  opened  on  Monday,  September  10,  and  the  doves  are 
still  nesting  and  for  proof  of  this,  I  can  go  and  show  you  or 
anyone  a  dove  setting  on  her  nest  in  a  pine  tree  today.  The 
doves  in  North  Carolina,  at  least  here  in  the  Sandhills,  are  still 
in  pairs  and  are  still  mating  and  when  one  is  killed  at  this  time 
the  young  will  die  and  we  will  have  that  many  less  for  shooting 
when  the  time  really  comes  for  the  opening  of  the  season. 

"I  showed  this  nesting  dove  to  several  people  yesterday,  (Sun- 
day, Sept.  16)  and  everyone  that  saw  the  bird  on  the  nest  was 
amazed  that  the  Wildlife  Commission  would  open  the  season 
at  a  time  when  they  were  still  hatching. 

"Just  think  how  many  quail  and  other  game  will  be  killed 
too,  by  opening  the  dove  season  so  early. 

"Lets  get  politics  out  of  the  Wildlife  Commission  before  it 
is  too  late  and  we  run  out  of  game.  I  advocate  the  opening 
of  all  game  seasons  at  the  same  time  which  will  keep  a  lot 
of  out  of  season  game  from  being  killed.  I  am  sure  that  most 


People  and  Places 

Marsh  hens  or  Clapper  rails  offer  a  type  of  hunting  that  many 
Tar  Heels  are  not  enjoying  to  full  measure.  The  extensive  salt 
marshes  along  our  coast  offer  a  large  population  of  these  birds. 
They  are  usually  hunted  by  boat  during  tides  that  are  high 
enough  to  flood  the  marshes.  Even  then,  it  takes  a  lot  of  poling 
and  know-how  to  flush  the  sneaky  rails  from  the  grass.  Shown 
is  Lewis  Hardee  of  Southport  with  his  kill  during  a  recent  hunt. 
Since  it  is  illegal  to  hunt  from  a  motor  boat,  Hardee  placed 
his  outboard  in  the  skiff.  The  season  closes  on  November  9  and 
the  daily  limit  is  10  marsh  hens. 

Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 
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hunters  will  agree  with  this. 

"I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  magazine  for  several  years 
and  it  is  the  best. 

Sincerely  yours, 
E.  B.  Frye 
Carthage,  N.  C." 

The  dove  seasons  are  set  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  The  Wildlife  Commission  is  given 
a  bracket  of  dates  to  choose  from,  and  tries  to 
select  dates  when  the  fewest  doves  are  nesting. 
Doves  nest  the  year  around  in  North  Carolina,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  select  a  season  wherein 
no  birds  would  be  nesting.  The  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion realizes  that  it  cannot  set  hunting  seasons  to 
suit  everyone,  but  does  make  an  effort  to  please  the 
most  people  while  at  the  same  time  giving  first 
consideration  to  the  welfare  of  the  species  con- 
cerned. Biological  facts  and  sound  thinking  deter- 
mine hunting  seasons,  not  politics. 

"Mr.  Harry  Cornell 

N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Harry: 

"This  comes  by  way  of  a  report  on  City  Lake  fishing  and  fish. 
Today  I  was  using  a  glass  bottomed  can  thru  which  to  take 
some  movies  of  a  bedding  bream.  I  spent  most  of  the  morning 
by  the  side  of  the  lake  and  was  mighty  well  pleased  with  the 
fish  I  saw  swimming  by. 

"One  school  of  bass,  however,  really  is  the  reason  for  this 
letter.  There  must  have  been  around  50  swimming  by  near  the 
surface.  They  were  all  between  14  and  18  inches  long,  four  to 
eight  abreast,  almost  in  a  squadron  formation,  about  four  by 
10  feet.  They  maneuvered  around  for  several  seconds,  perhaps 
a  full  minute  and  gave  me  a  real  thrill  to  see  them.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  ever  saw  so  many  bass  this  large  in  the  'wild.' 

"All  during  the  morning  a  number  of  bass  passed  by.  Most  of 
these  were  very  small,  two  to  four  inches,  occasionally  seen  in 
small  schools,  if  two  and  three  can  be  called  a  school.  A  few 
bass  about  12  inches  were  seen  drifting  by,  always  singles.  Once 
a  couple  about  10  inches  were  seen.  Scores  of  bream  also  were 
noticed,  all  sizes  from  punkinseed  to  hand  size. 

"This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  two  kill-offs  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  resulting  mass  overproduction  of  bream.  After  we  got  most 
of  these  flushed  into  Tar  River,  you  got  us  a  new  start  with 
bass.  The  year  after  this  the  lake  was  opened  to  fishing  and  has 
been  fished  progressively  more  and  more  since  then.  This  year, 
there  has  been  almost  constant  angling  of  every  sort.  The  results 
must  have  been  satisfactory.  Haven't  heard  of  any  sensational 
catches,  but  apparently  enough  have  been  harvested  to  keep  in- 
terest up  and  perhaps  help  keep  production  in  balance.  I  imagine 
no  few  of  the  worms  have  helped  to  provide  food  for  a  lot  of 
fish  that  didn't  get  caught.  The  water  is  mighty  clear  and  I 
know  of  no  fertilizer  being  added  with  the  exception  of  that 
from  the  flock  of  tame  ducks. 

"Just  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  a  lot  of  people  are  enjoying 
fishing  at  the  City  Lake.  They  probably  don't  know  how  much 
they  owe  the  Commission,  but  I  do  and  I  want  to  say  thanks. 
I  also  think  it's  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a  badly  managed 
pond  that  was  rescued.  It  has  proved  to  a  lot  of  people  here 
about  that  you  can  have  too  many  fish — that  you  can't  overfish. 

Cordially  yours, 
Bill  Joyner 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C." 
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FACT  OR  FANCY  » 

from  page  5 

A  second  group  of  well-meaning  hunters  and 
conservationists  sometimes  advise  closed  hunting 
seasons.  Supposedly  this  will  result  in  population 
build-ups  and  better  hunting  in  the  future.  Two 
facts  make  this  principle  unworkable.  Quail,  unlike 
deer  or  other  large  game,  are  short-lived  animals 
and  cannot  be  stock-piled.  The  life  expectancy  of 
a  newly  hatched  quail  is  less  than  one  year  and, 
despite  a  few  records  of  bob-white  Methuselahs 
reaching  five  or  more  winters,  the  population  turn- 
over is  completed  in  three  years.  About  four  of  each 
five  birds  bagged  by  hunters  were  hatched  the 
preceding  spring  or  summer.  The  coveys  found 
every  year  in  the  same  location  are  not  the  same 
birds.  The  majority  of  the  covey  members  are  al- 
most always  young  birds  hatched  the  preceding 
spring  or  summer. 

Secondly,  quail  abundance  is  determined  pri- 
marily by  the  success  or  failure  of  the  nesting  sea- 
son rather  than  by  hunting  pressure.  Legal  gunning 
accounts  for  some  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  fall 
quail  population.  The  number  of  birds  harvested  by 
hunters  is  small,  however,  compared  to  those  lost 
through  natural  causes.  Most  of  this  natural  loss 
occurs  in  eggs  or  chicks  during  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer preceding  the  fall  shooting  season.  If  all  the 
losses  over  the  year  are  considered  then  hunting 
accounts  for  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total.  A 
number  of  factors  usually  prevent  excessive  hunter 
kill  on  any  wide  scale.  Over-shooting  is  rarely  pos- 
sible in  sections  containing  an  abundance  of  heavy 
cover.  The  total  bag  tends  to  be  automatically 
regulated,  as  increasing  numbers  of  sportsmen 
hang  up  their  guns  or  turn  to  other  game  when 
quail  populations  are  low  and  hunting  success  is 
poor.  Lastly,  seasons  and  bag  limits  are  specifically 
designed  to  limit  the  harvest  to  the  fall  bird  surplus 
and  insure  the  survival  of  necessary  breeding  stock. 
For  these  reasons,  adjustments  in  the  length  of  the 
hunting  season  or  in  bag  limits  are  better  quail 
management  practices  than  closed  seasons. 

In  summary,  stocking  with  pen-raised  quail,  gen- 
eral warring  on  foxes,  hawks,  and  other  predators, 
or  closed  hunting  seasons  are  not  the  keys  to  quail 
abundance  and  better  hunting.  The  enduring  popu- 
larity of  these  disproved  fancies  is  probably  attribu- 
table to  the  fact  that  they  are  so  wonderfully 
simple.  The  hard  facts  are  that  there  is  no  simple, 
short,  or  easy  way  to  success.  Successful  quail 
management  must  be  based  on  providing  better 
homes  for  more  quail  through  additional  food  and 
cover  plantings.  It  can  be  done.  Help  is  available 
from  your  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  in  the 
form  of  competent  advice  and  free  seeds  and  seed- 
lings providing  the  necessary  food  and  shelter. 
When  landowners  and  sportsmen  discard  fancies 
and  turn  to  facts  the  job  will  be  done. 
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Glancing  back  twenty  years  to  the  first  issue  of  this  magazine,  we  find:  "The  purpose  of 
this  pamphlet  is  to  bring  together  and  present  in  brief  form  the  ideas,  management  prac- 
tices, research  activities,  and  progress  of  game  management  in  the  field  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers  and  landowners,  sportsmen,  game  managers,  biologists,  and  students  of  game  man- 
agement in  the  State."  As  we  close  Volume  XX  of  WILDLIFE,  and  look  forward  to  another 
year,  let  us  remember  that  wildlife  conservation  is  based  upon  cooperation  between  those 
who  share  in  the  production  and  those  who  share  in  the  harvest  of  our  wildlife  resources. 
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Readers  of  WILDLIFE  may  not 
agree  with  all  that  this  Salis- 
bury sportsman  says,  but  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  domestic 
pets  rank  high  among  the  list 
of  predators  destroying  our  game. 
Mr.  Owens  asks:  "What  do  you 
think  we  should  do  about  them?" 
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"The  foxes  have  killed  all  the  rabbits!"  Foxes? 
Yes,  maybe.  In  those  areas  where  the  foxes  have 
become  too  numerous,  their  depredations  increase 
in  proportion.  Soon,  however,  the  farmer  or  the 
hunter  or  Old  Mother  Nature  herself  takes  a  hand 
in  things  and  brings  the  fox  population  back  into 
balance.  Meanwhile,  the  bunny  suffers.  But  the  fox 
must  eat. 

Recognized  as  a  game  animal,  the  fox  is  taken 
into  consideration  when  hunting  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  set  up.  He  hunts  and  is  hunted. 

It  is  my  observation  that  wherever  you  find  the 
fox  today  in  North  Carolina,  he  is  getting  credit 
for  a  lot  he's  not  responsible  for.  But,  it  isn't  my 
intention  to  defend  or  defame  the  fox.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  who  will  take  either  side  if  you're 
looking  for  an  argument.  I  speak  of  him  because 
I'm  sure  that  most  of  our  sportsmen  have  heard 
the  statement  with  which  I  started:  "The  foxes 
killed  all  the  rabbits."  I  used  to  think  so  too.  .  . 


once  about  as  good  a  place  to  get  your 
limit  of  rabbits  in  a  hurry  as  any  I've 
ever  known.  The  rabbits  are  gone.  The 
foxes  got  the  blame.  It  is  true  that  I 
saw  an  occasional  fox  sign,  but  I  saw 
evidence  of  a  couple  of  other  animals 
too — now  and  then  at  first,  but  more 
and  more  often  as  time  went  on. 

I  don't  remember  how  long  it  took 
me  to  finally  accept  the  proof  that  was 
there  in  front  of  me  all  the  time.  I  do 
remember  the  first  time  I  took  a  second 
look  at  some  droppings.  Two  things 
were  very  clear.  The  droppings  con- 
tained mostly  rabbit  hair,  and  were 
from  a  dog.  I  didn't  realize  the  full  significance  of 
this  until  I  saw  a  cat  dragging  a  young  rabbit 
through  that  same  part  of  the  woods.  Then  I  began 
to  consider  the  whole  picture  in  the  light  of  these 
two  experiences.  The  more  I  thought  of  the  signs 
I'd  seen,  but  hadn't  really  observed,  the  more  they 
seemed  to  ask  for  closer  attention. 

I  checked  droppings  and  kill  finds.  I  looked  often 
and  saw  much.  There  was  no  getting  around  it;  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  times  the  sign  said  dog 
or  cat.  I  talked  to  other  hunters  who  used  that 
same  range,  and  this  remark,  from  an  old  woods- 
man, clinched  things  for  me:  "Mista  Mack,  de  fox 
he  hunts  mostly  in  de  night,  de  dadblame  dog  and 
cat  dey  hunts  all  de  time.  A  rabbit  or  a  partridge 
ain't  got  a  chance." 

Yes,  the  dog  and  cat  hunt  all  the  time,  but  few 
are  they  who  in  turn  hunt  them.  They're  not  legal- 
ly recognized  game.  They  are  domesticated.  Pets. 
Man's  friends.  True  up  to  a  certain  point! 


There  is  a  spread  of  second  growth  timber  dotted 
with  old  home  places  and  rank  fields  which  was 


On  the  same  day  the  sagacious  old  hunter  con- 
firmed my  findings,  I  disowned  the  uncontrolled 
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dog  and  cat.  No  longer  will  I  call  them  pets.  They 
are  predators  and  varmints,  and  should  be  extermi- 
nated. A  cat  in  the  deep  woods  or  in  the  unmistak- 
able act  of  hunting  anywhere,  except  on  its  owner's 
immediate  premises — the  yard,  barnlot,  orchard  or 
garden,  where  it  might  be  mousing,  ratting,  or  keep- 
ing the  wild  things  from  its  owner's  crops — and  a 
dog,  uncollared  and  uncontrolled,  caught  in  the 
same  situation,  have  for  more  than  twenty  years 
now  been  not  only  fair  game  for  me;  I  consider 
them  an  especially  welcome  target  for  whatever 
weapon  I  happen  to  have  handy.  I  include  uncollar- 
ed dogs  because  in  my  opinion  an  uncollared  dog 
is  an  uncontrolled  dog. 

If  you  haven't  thought  much  about  this,  ask 
yourself  how  many  times  you  have  known  of  un- 
wanted dogs,  or  cats,  or  whole  litters  of  either, 
being  taken  out  into  the  country  and  let  go.  How 
many  times  have  you  heard  of  someone's  dog  or 
cat  running  off?  Better  by  far  to  have  destroyed 
them  quickly  and  humanely.  If  they  didn't  starve 
(about  as  cruel  a  death  as  there  could  be)  they 
grew  up  into  the  deadliest  game  killers  the  woods 
have  known  since  the  passing  of  the  wolf  and  the 
panther. 

How  often  have  you  seen  a  hunting  cat's  eyes 
shining  by  the  roadside  or  in  the  fields  at  night? 
How  many  times  can  you  recall  having  seen  his 
furtive  stalk  in  broad  daylight?  How  many  times 
have  you  been  in  areas  where  hunting  with  dogs 
was  prohibited,  yet  you  could  hear  or  see  a  pack 
of  dogs  hot  on  the  trail  of  a  deer? 

The  only  reason  I  don't  include  among  my 
trophies  the  heads  of  both  these  killers  is  because 
previously  I've  just  been  afraid  of  what  public 
sentiment  would  be.  No  longer!  I  think  it's  time  to 
outlaw  them.  They're  as  deadly  as  other  predators 
and  much  more  numerous.  They  are  the  greatest 
uncontrolled  menace  to  the  wildlife  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

There  are  some  who  might  disagree  strongly  with 
some  of  the  things  I've  said.  I  know  this  from  past 
experience  and  accept  the  fact.  If  you  are  not  a 
hunter,  then  it  doesn't  matter.  If  you  are  a  hunter 
but  can't  agree,  then  be  fair.  Before  you  decide  that 
I  don't  know  what  I'm  talking  about,  ask  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know.  Ask  your  wildlife 
protectors  and  your  forest  rangers  and  refuge 
managers.  Ask  the  men  who  make  it  their  business 
to  know — the  guides,  the  old-timers,  anyone  who 
is  wise  in  the  ways  of  wildlife.  Listen  to  what  they 
have  to  say,  then  censure  me  if  you  will. 

To  those  who  ignore  the  ranging  dog  and  cat 
but  condemn  the  fox,  I  say  walk  quietly,  slowly 
and  carefully  through  the  woods  that  "the  fox  has 
thinned  out,"  check  the  sign;  look  closely  at  the 


tracks,  sit  in  a  tree  blind  and  count  the  foxes  and 
then  the  dogs  and  cats;  watch  them  do  these  things 
day  or  night,  and  believe  what  your  own  eyes  tell 
you.  You  have  a  surprise  coming! 

To  those  readers  who  know  from  their  own  ex- 
perience that  what  I  say  is  true,  who  can  from 
examples  they  have  seen  substantiate  everything 
that  I  have  said,  and  who  are  asking,  "what  can  be 
done  about  these  pets  that  have  become  pests?"  I 
say — anything!  Anything  you  decide  to  do  that  is 
legal  and  humane.  If  enough  sportsmen  want  to 
accomplish  something,  then  something  can  be  done. 
It  will  be  a  hard  uphill  fight  against  prejudice  and 
sentiment.  These  will  have  to  be  met  with  factual 
evidence.  It  may  take  a  long  time,  but  it  can  be 
done.  The  sooner  something  is  done  the  better  both 
small  game  and  big  game  hunting  will  be  in  North 
Carolina. 

Sportsmen's  clubs  of  all  kinds  are  logical  organi- 
zations to  start  the  ball  rolling  for  measures  neces- 
sary to  control  these  two  "game  animals."  If  you 
don't  think  they're  "game,"  just  try  to  bag  a  wild 
dog  or  a  cat  in  the  woods. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  just  being  down  on  wild 
dogs  and  cats,  let  me  say  that  at  one  time  or 
another  during  the  past  fifty  years  I've  owned  just 
about  all  of  the  hunting  dog  breeds,  several  of  the 
working  breeds,  some  of  the  watchdogs,  and  a  few 
plain  "mutts".  Each  was  an  individual,  and  I  loved 
it  for  some  trait,  ability,  or  characteristic.  Not  a 
single  one  of  them  ran  loose  or  had  to  fend  for 
itself.  None  was  ever  sold  or  given  to  a  person  I 
considered  irresponsible. 

Any  dog  worth  having  is  worth  licensing  and 
caring  for.  A  dog  not  worth  the  trouble  to  feed 
and  house,  not  loved  and  provided  for,  will  make 
its  own  way  if  he  can  in  any  manner  it  can.  Scraps 
and  garbage?  Maybe,  for  a  while.  But  if  it  gets 
hungry  enough  and  there's  game  nearby,  it  will 
kill.  It  is  a  matter  of  survival. 

So  far,  we've  not  been  asked  to  license  cats.  It's 
possible  that  since  the  authorities  place  no  value 
on  them*,  we  don't  place  enough  on  them  our- 
selves. 

Cats  are  instinctive  hunters.  If  allowed  to  roam 
at  will  they'll  kill  anything  they  can  overpower. 
Equipped  as  they  are  with  both  claw  and  fang, 
they're  more  destructive,  individually,  than  dogs. 

The  cat  that  hunts  alone,  and  the  dog  that  hunts 
alone  or  in  packs,  becomes  more  of  a  problem  each 
year.  Our  own  neglect  is  responsible.  These  are  the 
killers  we  have  loosed — what  do  you  think  we 
should  do  about  them? 

•At  least  one  North  Carolina  judge  has  held  that  cats  are  not  domestic  animals,  and 
therefore  not  property. — Ed. 
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By  Jim  Lee 


OLD  DOC  and 

the  Christmas  Rifle 

Illustration  by  Bob  Dance 


en  i 

jjfj 

Old  Doc  propped  his  feet  on  the  window  sill  and 
sucked  on  his  pipe.  The  new  socks  that  Jane  had 
knitted  for  Christmas  contributed  considerably  to 
his  comfort.  He  wiggled  his  toes  and  then  settled 
back  to  watch  the  neighborhood  children  play  in 
the  street  outside.  New  toys  were  being  paraded; 
the  tow-headed  boy  next  door  had  already  broken 
his  new  bow  and  arrows,  and  was  now  hard  at 
work  on  his  sister's  wagon.  Doc  was  contented  to 
stay  indoors  beside  the  fire. 

His  wife  came  in  bearing  a  tray  of  cookies  and 
coffee.  It  wasn't  normal  to  have  Doc  home  on  a 
Friday,  and  Jane  thought  that  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  was  in  order.  They  had  just  settled 
down  to  a  mid-morning  snack  when  the  telephone 
rang. 

"Could  you  come  over  right  away?  A  gang  of 
boys  with  BB  guns  are  shooting  at  the  birds  on  my 
feeding  station.  I  want  you  to  arrest  them  im- 
mediately!" The  insistent  tone  in  the  woman's 
voice  brought  a  look  of  resignation  to  the  old  war- 
den's face  as  he  took  down  the  address  of  the  caller. 

Doc  answered  his  wife's  unspoken  question  as  he 
pulled  on  his  shoes.  "This  always  happens  at 
Christmas,  Jane.  The  kids  get  new  BB  guns  and 
can't  find  anything  to  shoot  at  but  someone's  song- 
birds. I'll  go  over  and  give  them  a  lecture  and  be 
right  back."  He  gulped  down  the  coffee,  slipped  on 
his  jacket,  and  took  a  handful  of  cookies  as  he 
headed  out  the  door. 

The  section  was  not  the  best  in  the  community, 
and  not  the  worst.  Most  of  the  people  took  pride 
in  their  yards,  and  Doc  could  understand  how  the 
woman  could  be  concerned  over  the  shooting  of 
birds  that  she  had  been  feeding  since  cold  weather 
began.  She  came  to  the  door  when  Doc  drove  up 
in  front  of  her  house,  and  angrily  showed  him  dead 
bodies  of  cardinal  and  a  junco. 

"Those  devils  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  for  this — 
and  their  parents  too!  This  redbird  was  a  special 
favorite  of  mine."  She  was  almost  in  tears  from 
her  anger.  "The  whole  bunch  is  somewhere  down 
the  street  now;  you  just  ride  around  and  you'll  see 
them." 


Doc  thanked  her  for  calling  him,  and  cruised 
down  the  block.  He  didnt  go  far  before  seeing  three 
youngsters,  armed  with  BB  guns,  prowling  around 
in  a  vacant  lot.  He  pulled  over  to  the  curb  and  got 
out. 

"Not  a  very  big  gang,"  Doc  thought,  "and  not 
very  big  boys,  either."  He  saw  them  look  up  when 
he  got  out,  and  one  of  the  boys  started  to  run. 
Another  of  the  boys  said  something  to  him,  though, 
and  he  stopped  and  waited  with  the  others  while 
Doc  strolled  over  to  them. 

"Look's  like  Santa  Claus  has  been  to  see  you, 
boys.  Are  you  the  fellows  who  have  been  shooting 
at  Mrs.  Bladwin's  birds  this  morning?" 

"Y-yes,  sir.  We  haven't  done  anything  w-wrong, 
have  me,  mister?'  the  oldest  of  the  three  stammered. 
"We've  just  been  getting  a  little  target  practice." 

"Son,  you  sure  picked  the  wrong  targets  to  prac- 
tice on.  You  ought  to  know  better  than  to  go  around 
shooting  at  songbirds.  Haven't  you  ever  heard  it's 
against  the  law  to  shoot  songbirds?" 

"Y-yes,  sir,  but  we  didn't  think  anybody  really 
cared." 

"Mrs.  Bladwin  cared.  And  I  cared.  And  a  lot  of 
other  people  care,  son.  Those  birds  are  for  every- 
body to  enjoy,  and  not  for  someone  to  shoot  at  just 
because  he  got  a  new  gun  for  Christmas.  Say,  didn't 
your  parents  tell  you  anything  about  how  to  use 
those  BB's?" 

"Mom  told  me  never  to  shoot  at  anybody.  She 
said  I  might  put  an  eye  out,  or  something  like  that. 
And  she  said  not  to  shoot  at  windows." 

"And  my  Dad  told  me  not  to  take  the  gun  inside 
the  city  limits,  because  it's  against  the  law  to  shoot 
inside  the  city.  But  we  are  outside  the  city  limits 
here,"  chimed  in  one  of  the  younger  boys. 

The  youngest  of  the  three  was  quiet.  All  he  could 
do  was  stare  at  the  shiny  badge  on  Doc's  chest.  The 
gun  he  held  beside  him  came  almost  to  his  chin. 
He  had  red  hair,  and  freckles,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  he  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  boy 
who  had  spoken  first. 

"Well,  what  they  told  you  was  true,  but  they 
didn't  go  far  enough.  You've  broken  both  State  and 
Federal  laws  by  shooting  those  birds,  so  I'm  going 
to  have  to  talk  to  your  parents.  This  is  right  serious 
business,  boys."  He  turned  to  the  oldest.  "Is  your 
mother  home?" 

"Yes,  sir.  But  d-do  we  h-have  to  g-go  see  her?" 
Doc  nodded,  so  he  led  the  way  across  the  vacant 
lot  and  two  houses  up  the  block.  The  younger  boys 
followed  behind  the  old  warden,  both  of  them 


clutching  their  guns  tightly. 

Doc  introduced  himself  to  the  boys'  mother,  and 
they  sat  down  in  the  living  room  of  the  little  house. 
She  seemed  to  be  quite  concerned  over  his  visit, 
and  Doc  was  glad  because  this  would  make  his  job 
easier. 

"BB  guns  are  all  right  in  their  place,"  Doc  said, 
"but  their  place  is  not  in  a  crowded  block  in  the 
hands  of  children  who  have  no  notion  of  gun  safety. 
They  can  be  as  dangerous  as  a  .22  rifle.  In  fact,  I 
sometimes  wish  that  parents  would  give  their  child- 
ren real  rifles,  because  then  they  would  be  sure  to 
take  the  proper  precautions.  But  no  matter  where 
the  boys  shoot  their  guns,  birds  are  not  a  proper 
target.  In  fact,  shooting  protected  songbirds  is  a 
Federal  violation,  ma'm,  punishable  by  a  five  hun- 
dred dollar  fine.  And  that  applies  just  as  much  out 
here  as  it  does  inside  the  city  limits.  As  you  see,  it 
is  a  pretty  serious  affair." 

"Gosh,  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that.  I 
didn't  want  them  to  have  the  guns  in  the  first  place, 
but  they  pestered  and  pestered  me  until  I  finally 
let  them  have  them."  She  turned  to  the  boys.  "You 
can  give  me  those  guns  right  now,  boys.  This  is 
the  last  you'll  ever  see  of  them." 

Doc  saw  the  expression  on  the  boys'  faces,  and 
remembered  the  time  he  had  shot  a  neighbor's  prize 
rooster  with  a  sling-shot.  His  mother  had  confiscat- 
ed the  sling-shot  for  only  two  weeks,  but  at  the 
time  it  had  seemed  like  years.  "I  don't  know  that 
this  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  ma'm.  I  don't  think 
these  boys  are  going  to  be  shooting  at  songbirds 
again  anyway,  and  every  youngster  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  learn  how  to  shoot.  Shcot  safely."  From 
his  seat  on  the  sofa  Doc  was  looking  out  the  win- 
dow. He  could  see  that  at  the  far  end  of  the  back 
yard  there  was  a  steep  dirt  bank,  and  Doc  had  an 
idea.  "Where  did  you  buy  the  guns,  ma'm?" 

She  named  the  sporting  goods  store.  Doc  knew 
the  owner  well.  "I'm  going  by  and  see  him  when  I 
get  back  to  town.  I'm  also  going  to  go  by  and  see 
the  juvenile  court  judge.  I  think  if  I  explain  the 
situation,  we  won't  have  to  prosecute.  The  judge 
doesn't  like  to  see  youngsters  get  records  any  more 
than  I  do,  but  I  will  have  to  talk  it  over  with  him. 
My  job  is  to  tell  the  court  what  has  happened;  I 
always  let  the  judge  decide  what's  right  in  the 
case." 

The  old  warden  visited  the  juvenile  court  first. 
He  explained  his  idea  to  the  judge,  and  had  no 
trouble  convincing  him  that  it  was  worth  trying. 

His  next  visit  was  to  the  sporting  goods  store 
nearby.  The  proprietor  had  been  one  of  Doc's 
license  agents  for  years,  and  Doc  knew  he  could 
count  on  cooperation.  "George,  some  boys  got  in 
trouble  this  morning,  and  I  want  you  to  help  them 
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out.  It's  partly  your  fault  anyway."  Doc  leaned 
back  against  the  counter. 

"You  sold  their  parents  BB  guns  for  the  boys' 
Christmas  presents.  Now  they've  gone  out  and 
killed  some  songbirds.  I  remember  you  used  to  give 
a  free  lecture  with  every  BB  gun  you  sold,  and 
some  free  targets  so  the  kid  would  have  something 
to  shoot  at.  Kind  of  gotten  out  of  the  habit,  haven't 
you?" 

"Yes,  Doc,  I  have.  Since  the  town  became  a  bird 
sanctuary  a  few  years  ago  it  just  hasn't  seemed 
necessary  to  tell  the  parents  about  laws  against 
shooting  birds.  I  thought  they  knew." 

"Well,  George,  these  boys  didn't.  They  live  out- 
side the  city,  but  protected  birds  are  protected  any- 
where. How  about  fixing  them  up  with  some  tar- 
gets? I  talked  to  the  juvenile  court  judge  and  he 
said  if  they  stick  to  target  shooting  we  won't  have 
to  take  their  guns." 

"I've  run  out  of  those  targets,  Doc,  but  I  have 
some  regular  rifle  targets  I'll  give  them.  I  sort  of 
feel  responsible  for  not  talking  to  their  parents  and 
that's  the  least  I  can  do." 

Doc  stopped  by  home  and  had  lunch,  and  then 
returned  to  the  boys'  home.  With  him  were  a  dozen 
targets  and  a  piece  of  soft  insulation  board  he  had 
found  in  the  woodshed.  With  the  boys  helping  him 
he  propped  the  board  against  the  dirt  bank  in  their 
back  yard,  and  then  tacked  a  target  on  the  board. 
They  paced  back  fifty  feet  and  marked  a  line.  Doc 
stood  and  watched  them  for  a  few  minutes  while 
they  took  turns  shooting  at  the  target,  and  then 
knocked  on  the  back  door  of  the  house. 

"I  talked  to  the  judge  this  morning,  ma'm,  and  he 
agreed  to  forget  the  whole  thing  as  long  as  they 
don't  get  in  any  more  trouble.  The  fellow  who  sold 
you  the  guns  sent  the  targets  out,  and  asked  me 
to  tell  you  that  he's  sorry  he  neglected  to  tell  you 
about  shooting  songbirds.  And  I'll  forget  about  it 
too,  as  long  as  they  don't  shoot  at  live  targets.  Bird 
hunting  is  a  fine  sport,  if  it's  done  with  the  right 
gun  and  for  the  right  birds.  Your  oldest  boy  is  just 
about  big  enough  for  that,  too,  if  he  had  a  shotgun 
and  his  father  went  with  him." 

Doc  saw  the  oldest  boy  again  two  weeks  later. 
He  was  out  hunting  with  his  father,  and  glowed 
with  pride  when  he  showed  the  old  warden  a  new 
shotgun.  A  410-gauge,  it  was  just  the  right  size  for 
the  youngster,  and  the  two  quail  the  boy  was 
carrying  showed  that  he  knew  how  to  use  it.  "Yes 
sir,  mister,"  the  boys  said  without  stammering, 
"that  target  practice  sure  did  pay  off."  The  grin  on 
the  proud  father's  face  showed  that  he  was  in  com- 
plete agreement. 


|  Backyard  Conservation 


Stnictlef 
For  the  Birds 


by  Bill  Hamnett 

\  What  did  you  have  to  eat  your  last  meal?  Was 

\  it  ample — satisfying — nutritious?  My  guess  is  that 

|  your  answer  would  be  YES.  But  what  if  you  had 

|  to  miss  a  few  meals  because  of  a  scarcity  of  food — 

\  you  would  survive,  but  your  disposition  would  not 

K  be  akin  to  man's  better  nature. 

i  Birds,  like  humans,  must  have  food  to  live.  The 

|  high  rate  of  metabolism  (providing  energy  for  liv- 

|  ing  processes)  in  birds  requires  that  they  have  vast 

j|  quantities  of  food  for  their  size. 

\  A  study  of  the  food  habits  of  birds  shows  us  they 

\  get  along  all  right  in  finding  natural  foods,  but 

\  when  winter  conditions  become  severe  they  have 

\  a  trying  time;  even  though  thousands  of  their 

\  cousins  have  passed  through  on  their  way  to 

|  Central  and  South  America  to  return  again  next 

\  spring.    (See  October  and  November  issues  on 

\  Migration  and  Flyways).  Birds  by  the  thousands 
die  during  adverse  winter  weather  because  a 

\  scarcity  of  food  weakens  their  physical  stamina, 

\  since  their  body  temperature  is  considerably  higher 

|  than  mans — 110°  F.  Often,  as  a  result  of  body 

$  weakness,  birds  freeze  to  death. 

|  Sympathetic  man  has  helped  to  feed  birds  dur- 

|  ing  times  of  distress,  but  he  has  learned  through 

«  experience  that  providing  food  patches  of  small 

g  grain,  the  several  lespedezas,  weed-seed  plots  and 

|  grass  areas  enhance  the  chance  of  winter  bird 

«  survival  through  natural  feeding.  The  extensive 


Kind  of  birds 

What  they  like  to  eat 

Woodpeckers 

Suet,  cracked  nuts,  corn 

Jays 

Suet,  cracked  corn,  nuts,  peanuts, 
sunflower  seed 

Titmice,  chickadees, 
nuthatches 

Suet,  cracked  nuts,  shelled  and 
broken  peanuts,  sunflower  seeds, 
bread  crumbs 

Mockingbirds,  thrash- 
ers, hermit  thrushes 

Cut  apples  and  oranges,  currants, 
raisins,  bread  crumbs 

Blackbirds,  cardinals, 
towhees 

Sunflower  seeds,  corn,  shelled  and 
broken  peanuts,  scratch  feed 

Juncoes,  finches,  spar- 
rows 

Scratch  feed,  millet,  wheat,  screen- 
ings, small  seed  mixtures,  bread 
crumbs 
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cooperative  planting  program  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  though  primarily  designed  to 
benefit  upland  game  populations  on  individual 
areas,  has  definitely  benefitted  wintering  song  birds 
too  which  seek  food  and  shelter  in  the  border  plant- 
ings of  bicolor  and  sericea  lespedeza,  hedgerows  of 
multiflora  rose,  and  food  patches  of  annual  seed 
mixtures  (milo,  millet,  cowpeas  and  soybeans). 

Most  of  us  do  not  have  a  farm  available  where 
such  feeding  potentials  can  be  utilized,  but  we  can 
do  something  in  our  own  backyard.  The  greatest 
reward  from  feeding  birds  at  your  home  is  the  en- 
joyment therefrom.  Birds  ornament  our  homes, 
please  our  senses,  and  give  us  companionship 
through  participation.  Soon  you  will  be  able  to 
notice  individual  birds,  because  of  their  behavior 
and  antics.  And  believe  it  or  not,  these  will  become 
your  special  friends.  Any  departure  from  their 
apparent  interest  to  you  will  become  noticeable. 

No  matter  where  you  live  there  are  birds  around 
that  would  come  to  your  window  or  yard  cafeteria. 
Although  the  environment  as  a  whole  must  be 
suitable  to  hold  birds,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  food  is 
the  most  significant  offering  you  can  make.  This  is 
really  an  artificial  feeding  program  and  as  such 
requires  one  cardinal  rule  that  must  be  followed: 
once  you  start  feeding  birds  at  feeding  stations, 
keep  up  the  activity  until  the  cold,  miserable 
weather  of  winter  is  absorbed  by  the  fresh,  vigorous 
beacon  of  spring.  It  is  a  regular  and  dependable 
supply  of  food  that  counts. 

On  the  back  cover  of  the  magazine  are  some 
representative  feeding  stations.  Most  any  of  the 
household  encyclopedias,  out-door  books,  and  bird 
study  materials  will  have  additional  designs  and 
ideas.  Of  course  you  may  make  feeders  yourself  or 
buy  them  from  Scouts  in  your  community.  4-H 
boys  and  girls  and  vocational  agriculture  students 
have  often  chosen  this  feeding  station  activity  as 
a  project  and  have  good  ones  for  sale  too.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  many  elementary  school 
children  have  made  feeding  stations  as  a  class 
activity.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  such  a  building  pro- 
gram will  be  time  well  spent,  not  only  in  the  realm 
of  accomplishment  but  in  the  factual  material  the 
students  will  learn  about  birds  and  their  habits. 

It  is  not  expensive  to  feed  birds  at  a  feeding 
station.  You  can  amply  feed  birds  for  an  entire 
week  for  what  one  pack  of  cigarettes  will  cost. 
And  may  I  insert  that  if  this  be  a  sacrifice  on 
your  part  you'll  be  healthier  and  happier  to  do  so. 

Table  scraps,  beef  suet  and  scratch  feed  will  do 
nicely  if  your  pocketbook  is  encumbered  by  budget 
requirements.  Wild  bird  seeds,  sunflower  seeds  will 
be  a  little  more  expensive,  but  highly  relished  by 
the  seed-eating  birds.  Yellow  corn  (cracked)  is  one 


Photo  by  Jim  Lee 

A  downy  woodpecker  and  a  chickadee  feed  on  suet  pushed 
into  holes  bored  in  cedar  logs.  This  picture  was  taken  during 
a  heavy  snow  that  buried  normal  food  supplies  for  many  birds. 

of  the  few  foods  certain  birds  can  live  on  without 
other  foods  and  retain  their  body  weight.  By  the 
way,  food  should  never  be  scattered  into  snow  as 
birds  can't  get  to  it — clear  away  the  snow  if  you 
want  to  place  food  on  the  ground. 

Some  home  recipes  you  may  like  to  try  are 
given  below: 


1  cup  kitchen  drippings  (salt  free) 

2  cups  corn  meal 


V2  cup  peanut  butter 
V2  cup  raisins 


Melt  the  grease  and  add  in  slowly  corn  meal.  Mix  peanut 

butter  and  raisins  and  blend  into  corn  meal  and  grease. 

Refrigerate  until  cool  and  firm  then  place  portions  in  feeder 
cups  or  stick  holders. 


1  lb  of  suet  (melted) 

2  cups  corn  meal 


1  box  noodles  (fiat) 
lA  cup  peanut  butter 


Melt  suet  and  mix  in  corn  meal  and  peanut  butter,  add 
cooked  noodles.  Place  in  holes,  two  inches  deep  and  an  inch 
in  diameter,  drilled  in  a  branch  cut  from  an  apple  tree,  ash 
or  sassafrass.  This  hanging  feeder  discourages  starlings  and 
English  sparrows. 

REMEMBER: 

1.  Let  your  pocketbook  be  your  guide  as  to 
food  you  use 

2.  Don't  feed  birds  unless  you  plan  to  keep  it 
up  all  winter 

3.  Cold  weather  will  not  harm  birds  if  they  are 
well  fed 

4.  A  few  minutes  in  preparation  will  supply 
hours  of  pleasure 
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Old  Whisker-Face  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  warm  fresh  water 
in  the  state,  providing  food  and  fun  for  small  boys  with  worms, 
and  has  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  live  in  waters  too  polluted 
for  other  fish. 


In  discussing  any  fish  it  is  customary  to  use  the 
scientific  name  as  well  as  the  common  name.  This 
is  necessary,  because  the  same  common  name  is 
applied  to  entirely  different  fish  in  different  places. 
For  example,  the  trout  of  our  mountain  streams 
actually  are  trout,  but  the  same  name  is  incorrectly 
applied  to  the  weakfish  of  our  coastal  waters.  But 
just  at  this  time,  the  scientific  boys  are  once  more 
engaged  in  their  favorite  sport  of  juggling  scientific 
names.  Until  they  come  to  some  profound  con- 
clusion and  agree  on  the  proper  generic  names  for 
the  catfishes  and  bullheads,  it  will  be  best  to  omit 
them  entirely. 

The  catfish  family  includes  the  catfishes  and  the 
bullheads.  All  of  them  are  distinguished  by  their 
smooth  skins  which  are  entirely  devoid  of  scales, 
by  a  small  fatty  adipose  fin  behind  the  dorsal,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  and  the 
first  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  consist  of  very  strong 
sharp  spines.  The  spines  are  interesting  in  that 
the  fish,  when  excited,  can  pull  their  bases  into 
bony  sockets  and  set  the  spines  rigidly  at  a  wide 
angle  from  the  body.  Most  small  boys,  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  grow  up  in  the  country,  learn 
the  hard  way  that  catfish  spines  produce  painful 
punctures  in  fishermen's  hands.  Even  the  predator 
fish  recognize  this  formidable  defense  mechanism. 
If  other  food  is  present,  they  eat  relatively  few  cat- 
fishes; not  even  the  little  stonecats  or  madtoms. 

Of  course,  the  catfish  derive  their  name  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  barbels  on  both  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws,  having  something  of  the  appearance  of 
a  cat's  whiskers.  The  barbels  are  a  part  of  the 
sensory  apparatus,  and  make  it  possible  for  the 


fish  to  locate  food  by  "taste"  even  when  the  water 
is  so  muddy  that  he  cannot  see  it. 

HABITAT 

Although  the  actual  distinction  between  the  cat- 
fish and  the  bullheads  is  based  on  the  length  of  a 
bone  behind  the  skull,  it  is  generally  safe  to  say 
that  a  member  of  the  catfish  family  with  a  deeply 
forked  tail  belongs  in  the  "catfish"  group,  and  one 
with  a  tail  that  is  nearly  square  is  a  member  of 
the  "bullhead"  group.  Distinction  between  the 
species  is  best  based  on  the  number  of  rays  in  the 
anal  fins,  as  the  sketch  shows. 

There  are  nearly  a  thousand  species  of  catfishes 
known.  Thirty-four  species  are  found  in  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  at  least  twelve  are  found 
in  North  Carolina.  Six  of  the  twelve  are  important 
to  the  angler.  The  Blue  cat  is  a  native  of  the 
Mississippi  watershed,  and  is  found  in  our  larger 
rivers  which  are  a  part  of  that  drainage.  The 
Channel  cat  is  very  generally  distributed  from 
Canada  to  Mexico,  and  also  is  found  in  the  larger 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  White  cat  is  native  to  the 
rivers  draining  into  the  southern  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts.  These  catfish,  when  taken  from  clean 
water,  provide  as  delicious  food  as  any  freshwater 
fish  known. 

The  most  important  bullheads  in  our  waters 
consist  of  the  Yellow  bullhead,  the  Brown  bull- 
head, and  the  Black  bullhead.  In  general,  the  bull- 
heads live  in  the  smaller  streams  and  appear  to 
have  no  objection  to  very  muddy  situations.  Their 
oxygen  requirements  are  extremely  low,  permitting 
them  to  live  in  polluted  water  long  after  all  other 
fish  are  dead. 
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LIFE  HISTORY 

In  the  late  fall,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to 
more  or  less  bury  themselves  in  a  muddy  bottom 
and  stay  there  until  spring.  In  this  condition,  they 
can  stand  considerable  dessication.  Even  when 
taken  out  of  water  completely,  they  can  live  for 
hours  if  kept  on  ice. 

Probably  more  is  known  about  the  spawning  of 
the  Channel  cats  than  any  other  species  of  this 
group.  Under  natural  conditions,  they  deposit  their 
eggs  in  excavations  in  the  bank,  such  as  muskrat 
holes,  or  in  protected  locations  under  logs  or  debris. 
In  a  hatchery,  it  has  been  found  that  suitable 
spawning  conditions  can  be  provided  by  setting 
empty  nail  kegs  on  their  sides  into  the  pond  bank. 

Spawning  temperature  is  about  seventy-five  de- 
grees. The  eggs  are  adhesive  and  are  laid  in  an  oval, 
glutinous  mass  in  the  keg.  The  male  guards  the 
nest  and  drives  away  all  intruders,  including  the 
female.  Probably  six  to  eight  thousand  eggs  is 
about  the  normal  spawn  for  a  Channel  cat.  At 
seventy-five  degrees,  or  slightly  above,  the  fry  will 
hatch  out  in  about  a  week.  If  the  brood  fish  are 
confined  in  hatching  pens,  the  female  fish  must  be 
removed  immediately  after  spawning.  Otherwise,  if 
she  is  larger  than  the  male,  she  will  kill  him  and 
eat  the  eggs. 

The  bullheads  follow  the  same  general  spawning 
pattern.  They  lay  fewer  eggs  and  the  hatching  time 
is  somewhat  less.  They  appear  to  prefer  to  excavate 
a  nest  under  a  board  or  tree  limb  on  the  pond  bot- 
tom. It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  parent  fish,  in 
the  process  of  caring  for  the  eggs  and  the  fry,  to 
fan  them  with  the  lower  fins  just  as  bass  and  bream 
do,  or  to  suck  them  into  the  mouth  and  blow  them 

At  right  are  the  six  common  catfishes  and  bullheads.  Notice 
the  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  tail,  and  the  number  of  rays 
in  the  anal  fin.  Below  is  illustrated  the  channel  catfish,  char- 
acterized by  spots  along  the  body,  a  deeply  forked  tail  and 
25-29  rays  in  the  anal  fin. 


rounded  tail 


WHITE  CATFISH 


19-21  rays 


CHANNEL  CATFISH 


25-29  rays 


blunt  tail 


FLATHEAD  CATFISH 


12-15  rays 
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out  again  forcefully.  Presumably,  this  keeps  them 
free  of  mud.  As  the  fry  grow  older,  it  appears  that 
the  normal  predaceous  feeding  habits  of  the  parents 
gradually  overcome  the  parental  instinct.  The 
tendency  to  suck  the  fry  into  their  mouths  con- 
tinues, but  the  tendency  to  spit  them  out  again 
diminishes. 

IMPORTANCE 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  has  conducted  a  major  study 
on  the  effects  of  rough  fish  removal  on  the  game 
fish  populations.  One  of  the  major  truths  developed 
was  that  the  catfishes,  as  a  group,  constitute  a  seri- 
ous detriment  to  the  maintenance  of  an  abundance 
of  game  fish.  Their  propensity  for  eating  fish  eggs 
was  proved  conclusively.  When  herring  and  mullet 
moved  into  the  test  area  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, they  were  followed  by  great  schools  of  catfish. 
Subsequently,  stomach  analysis  of  the  catfish  taken 
in  the  test  nets  showed  that  they  had  gorged  them- 
selves on  fish  eggs,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  food. 

Most  authors  have  recognized  this  probability 
from  their  tendency  to  eat  their  own  eggs.  In  1907, 
in  the  Fishes  of  North  Carolina,  Smith  wrote,  con- 
cerning the  White  cats  in  the  Pasquotank  River, 
that  "the  main  run  of  alewives  in  this  river  is  al- 
ways followed  by  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
abundance  of  catfish,  — ".  Later,  he  says  that  "Dur- 
ing the  spring  fishing  season,  many  (cats  and  bull- 
heads) are  caught  in  seines  hauled  for  shad  and 
alewives,  especially  in  the  night  hauls  on  the  flats. 
The  species  resorts  to  the  shad  spawning  grounds 
to  feed  on  the  eggs,  and  must  be  enormously  de- 
structive in  this  way."  And  further,  "The  spawn  of 
white  perch,  yellow  perch,  and  other  species  is  also 
extensively  consumed  by  this  catfish." 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Channel  cat, 
the  members  of  this  family  do  most  of  their  feeding 
at  night.  Trot  lines,  baited  with  "cut  bait,"  are 
particularly  effective  for  removing  them.  In  fact, 
such  sets  seldom  take  any  fish  except  the  catfishes 
or  eels.  And  the  eels  «re  almost  equally  destructive. 
Catfish  traps  or  baskets,  when  designed  and  set 
according  to  the  specifications  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  will  take  the  catfish  species 
almost  exclusively.  The  use  of  these  devices  in  any 
waters  containing  an  appreciable  number  of  cat- 
fishes will  help  keep  their  numbers  within  bounds, 
and  will  constitute  good  conservation  management 
so  far  as  the  game  fish  are  concerned. 

The  catfishes  are  important  as  food.  The  excellent 
quality  of  their  flesh  makes  them  desirable  on  the 
table  of  an  epicure.  Even  when  they  have  been 
feeding  at  the  mouth  of  a  sewer  outfall  where  no 
other  fish  can  live,  and  where  they  are  known  as 
"Chugs",  a  week  or  two  in  clean  water  will  remove 
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any  trace  of  an  undesirable  flavor  and  will  make 
them  a  delicacy. 

In  the  management  of  our  public  waters,  there 
are  two  important  considerations  so  far  as  the  cat- 
fishes are  concerned.  In  those  waters  which  are  so 
polluted  with  silt,  industrial,  or  municipal  wastes 
that  game  fish  cannot  survive,  it  is  desirable  to 
attempt  to  promote  the  catfish  population  so  that 
an  important  and  desirable  food  fish  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  angler. 

In  the  waters  which  are  important  as  game  fish 
habitat  and  which  should  be  managed  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  is  most  important  to  make  every  effort  to 
hold  the  population  of  catfishes  in  check.  In  the 
larger  waters  there  is  no  possibility  of  removing 
them  all,  but  a  continuing  pressure  must  be  exert- 
ed on  their  abundance,  commercially  if  the  situa- 
tion warrants,  in  order  that  we  may  have  adequate 
reproduction  and  survival  of  the  game  fish  species. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  proposed  that  one  of  the 
larger  catfishes  be  introduced  in  some  of  the  rivers 
of  England  as  a  desirable  food  fish.  There  is  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  the  opposition  to  the  proposal 
was  on  a  biological  or  a  personal  basis,  but  the 
publication  "Punch"  carried  the  following  poem: 


W 


"Oh,  do  not  bring  the  Catfish  here! 
The  Catfish  is  a  name  I  fear. 

Oh,  spare  each  stream  and  spring, 
The  Kennet  swift,  the  Wandle  clear, 
The  lake,  the  loch,  the  broad,  the  mere, 

From  that  detested  thing! 

"The  Catfish  is  a  hideous  beast, 
A  bottom-feeder  that  doth  feast 

Upon  unholy  bait; 
He's  no  addition  to  your  meal, 
He's  rather  richer  than  the  eel; 

And  ranker  than  the  skate. 

"His  face  is  broad,  and  flat,  and  glum; 
He's  like  some  monstrous  miller's  thumb; 

He's  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Beholding  him  the  grayling  flee, 
The  trout  take  refuge  in  the  sea, 

The  gudgeons  go  on  guard. 

"He  grows  into  a  startling  size; 
The  British  matron  'twould  surprise 

And  raise  her  burning  blush 
To  see  white  catfish  as  large  as  man, 
Through  what  the  bards  call  'water  wan,' 

Come  with  an  ugly  rush! 

"They  say  the  Catfish  climbs  the  trees, 
And  robs  the  roosts,  and  down  the  breeze. 

Prolongs  his  cattemoaul. 
Oh,  leave  him  in  his  western  flood 
Where  the  Mississippi  churns  the  mud; 
Don't  bring  him  here  at  all!" 
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STATE  HUNTING  LICENSES  NOT  REQUIRED  BY  FT\  BRAGG  COMMANDER 

Despite  passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a  bill  requiring  the  Com- 
manding officers  of  all  military  installations  to  enforce  state  hunting  and 
fishing  laws  and  regulations,  Commanding  General  Paul  D.  Adams  of  Ft.  Bragg 
recently  announced  that  no  state  hunting  licenses  will  be  required  of  mili- 
tary personnel  or  their  authorized  civilian  guests  hunting  on  the  Ft.  Bragg 
area. 


ANDERSON  RETIRES  FROM  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  CAREER,  JAMES  APPOINTED 

Walter  Anderson,  chief  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  protection  division, 
resigned  his  position  effective  November  1  to  go  into  private  business.  His 
resignation  terminated  a  career  in  law  enforcement  work  spanning  nearly 
thirty  years.     He  had  served  as  wildlife  protection  chief  since  June,  1955. 
Ben  H.  James,  project  leader  of  the  Commission's  big  game  restoration, 
eastern  segment,  was  appointed  as  Anderson's  successor.     James  has  been  in 
law  enforcement  and  game  management  work  since  1934,  serving  with  the  U.  S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 


SECOND  SEGMENT  OF  DOVE  SEASON  OPENS  DECEMBER  14 

The  second  segment  of  the  dove  season  opens  December  14  and  will  con- 
tinue through  January  10.    Bag  limits  are  the  same  as  during  the  first  seg- 
ment, eight  daily,  eight  in  possession,  and  shooting  hours  are  from  noon  to 
sunset. 

*  *  *  * 

BATTLE  MAKES  PLEA  FOR  SPORTSMEN  £0  COOPERATE  IN  FOREST  FIRE  PREVENTION 

Turner  Battle,,  Rocky  Mount  sportsman  and  president  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife 
Federation,  reminded  Tar  Heel  hunters  and  anglers  of  their  obligation  to  ex- 
ercise extreme  caution  when  going  afield  during  periods  of  fire  hazard.  Ad- 
dressing the  Governor's  Conference  on  Forest  Fire  Prevention  at  the  State 
Fair  Arena,  November  14,  Battle  said  the  sportsmen  not  only  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  prevent  fires — they  shpuld  detect  fires,  put  them  out  if  possible, 
report  them,  and  help  with  the  task  of  getting  them  under  control. 

wWe  cannot  burn  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  woodland  each  year," 
Battle  said,  "and  expect  to  have  treasonable  harvest  of  game  and  fish." 


MILLIONS  OF  FREE  BICOLOR  LESPEDEZA  AND  MULTIFLORA  ROSE  SEEDLINGS  READY 

The  Wildlife  Commission's  upland  game  restoration  program  has  made  10,- 
000,000  bicolor  lespedeza  and  3,000,000  multiflora  rose  seedlings  available 
for  free  distribution  to  farmers  and  cooperating  sportsmen.  Applications 
for  getting  the  seedlings  are  available  from  Wildlife  Protectors,  County  Ex- 
tension Agents,  County  Soil  Conservationists,  and  the  Wildlife  Commission, 
Box  2919,  Raleigh. 


NORTH 
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Photo  Feature  by  Buddy  Lyon 


The  outdoorsman  who  carries  his  room  and 
board  on  his  back  has  open  to  him  a  world  that 
the  home-bound  hunter  and  fisherman  never 
sees.  Wilderness  camping  during  the  deer  sea- 
son on  western  management  areas  opens  re- 
mote areas  to  the  camper.  Camping  is  not  limit- 
ed to  the  warm  nights  of  spring  and  summer; 
with  a  little  skill  one  can  be  comfortable  re- 
gardless of  the  temperature.  Let's  follow  Cas- 
well Riddle  of  Raleigh  and  Rodney  Oates  of 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee  as  they  set  up  camp 
at  a  Boy  Scout  area  near  Raleigh.  The  day  is 
clear  and  cold,  with  a  high  of  barely  above 
freezing  and  a  low  during  the  night  of  less  than 
20  degrees.  The  boys  are  warmly  dressed  in 
medium-weight  jackets  with  sweaters  under- 
neath— more  freedom  of  movement  than  if 
they  were  heavily  bundled.  Their  tent,  sleep- 
ing bags,  food,  cooking  equipment  and  extra 
clothing  are  all  carried  in  two  packs.  Within  a 
few  minutes,  they  are  ready  for  housekeeping. 


SELECTING  THE  CAMPSITE:  Caswell  Kiddle  and  Rodney  Oates 
select  a  well -drained  site  sheltered  by  young:  pines.  Open  to  the  east, 
the  tent  will  be  warmed  by  the  morning  sun.  Should  high  winds 
arise  during  the  night,  no  dead  limbs  will  fall  here. 
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wilderness  camper  specializes  in 
uipment.  Canned  foods  that  con- 
ligh  percentage  of  water  are  re- 
>y  dehydrated  foods.  Cast  iron  and 
utensils  are  replaced  by  alumi- 
light  axe  is  almost  a  "must"  in 
and  is  preferred  to  the  lighter  and 
ul  hatchet.  Sleeping  bags  are  gen- 
ighter  and  warmer  than  their 
nt  in  blankets.  New  tent  materials 
shelter  from  wind  and  rain  with- 
)ming  a  burden  on  long  hikes.  A 
)odsman  finds  much  of  what  he 
ear  the  campsite — tent  poles  and 
iter,  fire  wood.  A  good  woodsman 
oung  trees  that  need  thinning  for 
poles,  and  finds  dead  firewood  on 
md.  He's  careful  of  his  water  sup- 
n  in  winter.  He's  careful  of  fire, 
len  he  leaves  the  campsite,  he 
p  so  thoroughly  that  you  can  hard- 
lat  he  has  been  there. 


mm1**  , 

CAMPING  EQUIPMENT:  Official  Boy  Scout  equipment  is  light  and  service- 
able. A  pack  sack  or  pack  basket  carries  sleeping-  bags,  food,  and  toilet  articles. 
An  axe,  rather  than  a  hatchet,  is  preferred  by  woodsmen,  especially  in  winter. 


1PFIRE:  Small  twigs  start  the  fire.  In  dry  weather, 
ping  is  unnecessary  when  fallen  limbs  from  hardwoods 
ble.  Live  trees  have  no  place  in  this  Are. 


SEDTIME:  Down-filled  sleeping  bags,  with  ample  pad- 
ling  between  the  sleeper  and  the  cold  ground,  make  for 
omfort  even  when  the  thermometer  hovers  around  20 
legrees,  as  it  did  when  this  picture  was  taken. 
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TROLLING 


By  Duane  Raver 


Even  if  you  don't  like  trolling  it's  a  safe  bet  that 
you'll  have  to  admit  it  is  a  red  hot  fish-taking 
method.  Now  to  be  sure,  most  of  us  prefer  fooling 
our  finny  friends  by  bait  or  fly  casting  rather  than 
by  trolling;  but  let's  face  it:  there  are  conditions 
under  which  trolling  does  it  and  other  techniques 
fizzle.  So,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  trolling  saves 
the  day  on  occasions. 

Basically,  trolling  is  simply  the  pulling  of  a  bait 
or  lure  through  the  water  at  various  depths  and 
at  relatively  constant  speeds  by  means  of  a  boat. 
The  method  of  propulsion  can  be  anything  from  an 
ash  paddle  to  a  30  horse  outboard.  A  lot  of  sore 
backs  can  be  avoided  by  using  a  light  boat  and  a 
small  outboard  motor.  Trolling  with  a  motor  that 
won't  throttle  down  is  an  exasperating  business  and 
likely  to  help  the  sale  of  golf  equipment.  One 
answer  is  a  small  kicker  in  the  1.7  to  5V2  h.p.  class. 
It  may  take  some  adjusting,  but  a  smoothly  run- 
ning motor  at  slow  speeds  is  a  joyous  thing.  Trol- 
ling plates  aren't  necessary  if  everything  else  is  in 
order.  If  you  don't  mind  the  extra  weight  of 
batteries,  the  little  electric  motors  troll  nicely. 

What  about  tackle?  No  real  problem  here  if  you 
have  standard  bait  casting  or  spinning  gear.  Trol- 
ling with  a  fly  rod?  Well,  it's  your  rod  but  generally 
"no".  Spinning  rod?  Sure,  but  the  real  limber  sticks 
tend  to  make  you  miss  strikes  and  often  fail  to  set 

Illustrations  by  Duane  Raver 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 

hooks.  Other  than  that,  spinning  gear  is  perfectly 
O.K.  for  trolling.  Mostly  though,  light  to  medium 
casting  tackle  serves  well  as  trolling  gear.  This 
means  a  rod  anywhere  from  AV2'  to  6'  with  medium 
action.  I  don't  know  why  the  short,  stiff  rods  are 
preferred  unless  its  in  the  hook-setting  department. 
At  any  rate  the  lighter  stuff  should  bt:  reserved 
for  casting.  A  good  quality  casting  reel  with  a  line 
capacity  of  150  yards  of  10  pound  nylon  completes 
the  basic  outfit. 

Depth  is  the  real  secret  in  trolling  and  achieving 
enough  weight  to  take  the  lure  down  and  keep  it 
down  may  stump  you.  Wire  (usually  light  Monei 
metal)  lines  are  sometimes  used  but  this  gets  to 
look  like  a  strictly  commercial  meat  operation  and 
generally  doesn't  go  over  with  the  average  sport 
fisherman  in  fresh-water.  The  next  best  things  is  a 
plug  designed  to  "burrow"  down  and  bounce  the 
bottom.  The  elongated  lower  "lip"  on  the  lure  gen- 
erally denotes  the  "go  deeper  type."  Often  no  extra 
weight  is  needed  if  the  trolling  is  slow  enough,  but  if 
weights  are  necessary,  use  the  "dipsy"  type  of 
sinkers  tied  on  with  a  line  weaker  than  that  tied 
to  the  bait.  The  diagram  on  page  17  gives  you 
the  idea. )  The  weight  needed  may  be  as  little  as  XA 
ounce  or  as  much  as  3A  ounce.  If  this  rig  is  used, 
a  "floating"  type  (not  surface)  plug  may  help  keep 
it  from  snagging.  Remember — the  lighter  the  line 
and  the  slower  the  speed,  the  deeper  the  lure  will 
travel. 
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Now  let's  get  specific.  Bass,  both  largemouth  and 
smallmouth,  succumb  to  deep  trolling  from  July  to 
March.  During  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  you 
may  have  to  hit  40  feet  before  you  find  them  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen  at  these  lower 
levels  may  be  the  factor  which  decides  where  you 
will  find  fish.  This  means  trial  and  error  for  a 
couple  of  rounds  of  the  lake  until  you  find  a  cus- 
tomer; generally,  more  will  follow.  For  bass,  the 
"points"  in  the  average  reservoir  pay  off  in  trolling. 
Move  back  and  forth  over  these  areas,  trying  vari- 
ous depths.  Generally  a  fish  that  whacks  a  trolled 
lure  hooks  himself;  but  an  extra  hook-setting  gyra- 
tion with  the  rod  is  good  insurance.  After  the  fish 
is  on,  the  boat  should  be  stopped  either  by  shutting 
off  the  motor  or  throwing  it  into  neutral,  and  you 
will  find  that  there  are  times  when  either  of  these 
procedures  is  preferable.  For  example,  if  the  going 
is  a  little  rough  and  you're  close  to  a  rocky  shore, 
better  keep  the  power  on  ready  to  move  into  open 
water.  Or  you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  have  to 
follow  your  quarry  if  he  takes  line  down  to  the 
spool.  On  the  other  hand,  some  uncooperative  crit- 
ters head  right  for  the  prop  and  proceed  to  make  a 
grandiose  mess  of  both  motor  and  fishing  gear. 
Take  your  pick.  Personally,  I  like  to  get  as  far 
away  from  a  shut-off  motor  as  the  boat  length 
allows. 

Generally  with  bass  or  most  any  other  trolling 
game  the  line  is  fairly  long — sometimes  100  feet 
or  more  and  this  means  better  odds  for  friend  fish 
and  more  chance  for  a  slip  twixt  the  strike  and  the 
stringer.  So,  give  and  take  when  the  struggle  war- 
rants. Watch  the  line — when  the  line  angle  tells 
you  he's  heading  for  daylight,  be  ready  for  a  jump 
by  putting  the  rod  tip  near  the  surface  or  even 
under  the  water.  Fight  him  out;  it  may  be  the  only 
fish  you'll  have  on  that  day,  so  make  the  best  of 
his  scrap. 

Bass  trolling  lures  and  baits  come  in  a  wide 
variety  of  kinds  and  colors.  No  single  type  seems 
outstanding,  and  as  long  as  it  stays  down  and  looks 
remotely  like  a  minnow,  it  should  pay  off.  Spinners 
and  spoons  straggle  in  a  poor  second  to  the  plug 
type  of  lure  in  bass  trolling,  but  many  a  mantle- 
sized  bigmouth  has  fallen  for  the  "silver-spoon" 
and  pork  rind  combination  whether  trolled  or 
cast.  The  jig  is  usually  not  thought  of  as  a  troller 
but  since  it  is  a  deep  runner,  it  has  a  place  in  the 
armament  of  the  motorized  angler.  Trolled  live 
baits  for  bass  include  minnows,  worms,  and  sala- 
manders. Only  caution  here  is  to  make  certain  that 
the  bait  is  rigged  so  that  it  doesn't  spin  and  twist 
the  line.  A  little  ball-bearing  swivel  somewhere 
near  the  bait  usually  halts  this  heckling.  In  trolling, 
it  seems  to  make  little  difference  whether  the  bait 
is  alive  or  dead.  Sinker  arrangement  similar  to  that 
illustrated  is  satisfactory  for  a  hook  filled  with  bait. 


This  is  the  author's  favorite  trolling  rig-,  equipped  with  a 
light  plug  and  weight  attached  with  weaker  line.  The  sinker 
is  sacrificed  to  snags  while  the  more  expensive  lure  generally 
floats  free. 


The  walleye  is  a  favorite  of  the  troller.  Depth  is 
all  important  even  in  the  late  fall.  The  technique 
is  about  the  same  as  that  for  bass  with  a  couple  of 
modifications;  slow  it  down.  Just  barely  move  and 
impart  a  little  action  to  the  business  end  of  the 
tackle  by  twitching  the  rod  tip.  Presenting  the  lure 
at  a  slow  speed  can't  be  over-emphasized  in  angling 
for  old  glass  eye.  Another  thing,  the  walleye  seems 
to  prefer  a  minnow  with  a  spinner  ahead  of  it  to 
a  plug.  Not  always,  so  try  them  both.  Often  a  dart- 
ing spoon  flashes  its  way  into  the  fancy  of  the  pike- 
perch.  Once  you  hit  him,  mark  the  location  of 
the  strike  carefully.  Chances  are  that  a  school  of 
walleye  is  drifting  right  here  and  you  may  want 
to  stop  and  still  fish  or  cast  once  the  congregation 
is  pinned  down. 

To  suggest  to  a  fly  fisherman  the  possibility  of 
taking  trout  trolling  may  get  you  a  quick  trip  to  the 
nearest  band-aid  dispensary.  And  maybe  rightly  so. 
At  any  rate,  in  deep  trout  lakes  trolling  is  just 
about  the  only  hope  for  consistent  catches.  Rain- 
bows particularly  appreciate  a  flashing  tidbit  trolled 
deep.  The  latest  contraption  to  hit  the  local  scene 
is  affectionately  known  as  a  cowbell  or  Ford  fender! 
This  is  a  series  of  spinners  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes  fastened  together  to  make  a  string  of  gleam- 
ing metal  a  couple  or  three  feet  long.  At  the  busi- 
ness end  of  this  junkman's  nightmare  is  a  small 
hook  draped  with  a  fish  worm  or  night  crawler. 
And  the  guffawing  part  of  this  tale  is  that  trout 
seem  to  fight  each  other  to  get  caught  on  it. 
Tempered  slightly,  suffice  it  to  say  its  a  good  bet 
for  trout  in  deep  lakes. 

Some  of  the  best  crappie  fishing  I've  seen  was 
enjoyed  by  trolling — and  with  plugs  too.  Yet  those 
same  fish  refused  a  cast  lure  or  a  still-fished  bait. 
One  thing,  more  water  was  covered  in  trolling  and 
scattered  fish  seemed  like  concentrated  school  fish. 
Also  the  steady  movement  of  the  lure  may  have 
had  qualities  that  a  hard  retrieved  lure  didn't 
possess.  Whatever  there  is  about  it,  trolling  is  a 
good  bet  for  most  any  game-fish  most  any  season. 
What  can  you  loose?  Try  trolling. 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Cleat  E.  Poole 

Cleat  E.  Poole,  Wildlife  Protector  in  Montgomery 
County,  was  born  on  July  22,  1918,  and  has  lived 
in  Montgomery  County  all  his  life. 

In  addition  to  his  high  school  education  in  Troy, 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Poole  has  completed  the  Wild- 
life Protectors'  Training  School  in  Chapel  Hill.  He 


is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  and  former  Post 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Virginia  Dare,  formerly  of  Biscoe, 
North  Carolina,  and  they  have  two  daughters,  ages 
seven  and  two. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Poole's  employment  with  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  in  Sep- 
tember, 1943,  he  was  the  deputy  sheriff  in  Mont- 
gomery County. 

Mr.  Poole  is  an  excellent  law  enforcement  officer, 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people  of  his 
county.  He  is  also  one  of  the  best  turkey  hunters 
in  this  section  and  is  well  known  for  the  turkey 
callers  which  he,  himself,  makes. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for 
the  month  of  September,  1956. 

Persons  checked    23,404 

Total  prosecutions   350 

Total  convictions    334 

Total  cases  not  guilty    10 

Total  cases  nol  prossed    6 

Cases  where  no  fine  levied    40 

Cases  where  fine  levied  and  suspended    90 

Total  fines  collected   $2,240.00 

Total  costs  collected   $2,511.66 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs 
collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission or  its  personnel. 


NEW  DISTRICT  8 
GAME  BIOLOGIST 


Ralph  A.  Bitely,  a  1955  graduate  of  Michigan 
State  University,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
game  biologists  to  fill  the  District  8  vacancy  of  Ed- 
ward R.  Smith,  who  resigned  recently  to  return  to 
graduate  studies.  Bitely,  who  has  held  various  tem- 
porary positions  with  the  Michigan  Conservation 
Department  and  the  West  Virginia  Conservation 
Commission,  has  just  completed  a  tour  of  active 
duty  with  the  Army.  As  District  8  Game  Biologist, 
he  will  live  in  Morganton.  His  address  is  Box  15-B, 
Route  2,  Morganton,  telephone  1205-M. 
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JAMES  REPLACES  ANDERSON 
AS  WILDLIFE  PROTECTION  CHIEF 

Ben  H.  James  of  Williamston,  project  leader  for 
big  game  restoration  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  be- 
came Chief  of  the  Wildlife  Protection  Division  No- 
vember 1,  following  the  resignation  of  Walter  F. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Anderson  left  the  Commission  to  ac- 
cept employment  with  a  commercial  food  supple- 
ment concern. 

'Ben  James  is  a  former  Wildlife  Protection  Super- 
visor, and  has  had  experience  as  a  biologist  with 
State  and  Federal  agencies  in  North  Carolina.  A 
graduate  of  High  Point  College,  he  is  married  and 
has  one  daughter. 

Walter  Anderson  is  closing  a  career  of  more  than 
thirty  years  in  law  enforcement  work,  beginning 
with  police  work  in  various  cities.  He  became  Chief 
of  the  Protection  Division  in  June,  1955.  He  has  been 
well  known  throughout  the  State  as  a  leading 

Walter  F.  Anderson 


Ben  H.  James 


Methodist  layman  for  many  years. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  Executive  Director 
Clyde  P.  Patton,  Mr.  Anderson  said: 

"My  association  with  you,  the  Division  Chiefs,  the  staff,  and  all  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  been  a  happy  one,  and 
my  association  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  has  been  most  pleasant  and  rewarding. 

"The  employees  of  the  Wildlife  Protection  Division,  beginning  with  my 
secretary,  Assistant  Chief,  Supervisors,  Patrolmen,  and  down  through  the 
youngest  Wildlife  Protector,  have  been  loyal,  faithful,  and  cooperative  in 
all  matters  of  law  enforcement  and  wildlife  conservation.  I  deeply  regret 
to  leave  these  dedicated  employees  who  have  rendered  an  excellent  service 
and  who  have  given  me  their  loyal  support.  I  leave  with  the  sincere  belief 
that  they  will  continue  to  serve  in  a  faithful  and  loyal  manner  and  give  my 
successor  the  same  loyalty,  faithfulness,  and  devotion  to  wildlife  conservation 
and  efficient  law  enforcement  in  each  of  the  nine  districts. 

"I  will  continue  to  give  my  personal  support  of  your  wildlife  program 
to  and  for  the  people  of  North  Carolina." 


Recipe  For  Hunting 

Harold  Kinsey  of  Charlotte  has  a  recipe  for  good 
hunting.  Writing  to  the  Wildlife  Commission,  he 
says  that  he  has  been  hunting  on  the  farm  of  A.  E. 
Broome,  near  Marshville,  some  twelve  years. 

"About  five  years  ago  Mr.  Broome  put  a  lot  of 
the  farm  (500  acres)  in  pasture.  Quail  hunting  grew 
worse  immediately,"  says  Mr.  Kinsey.  "Through 
your  WILDLIFE  Magazine  I  learned  that  the  Wild- 
life Commission  furnishes  bicolor  plants  free.  Mr. 
Broome  and  I  got  together  on  this  project  three 
years  ago  and  I  am  expecting  to  have  the  best  hunt- 
ing ever  this  year." 

"All  told  we  have  eight  bicolor  patches  plus  some 
multiflora.  We  hope  to  put  in  about  five  more 


patches  this  year.  For  your  information,  I  found 
quail  in  every  patch  last  year." 

Here  is  one  sportsman  who  has  taken  seriously 
the  slogan  "Plant  in  the  spring  where  you  hunt  in 
the  fall".  By  going  into  partnership  with  the  farmer 
or  landowner  on  whose  land  you  hunt,  you  assure 
yourself  of  a  place  to  hunt,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  yourself  a  better  opportunity  to  find  game 
on  the  land  when  the  season  opens,   

Reports  from  the  Commission's  Wildlife  "Foods 
Nursery  indicate  that  some  60,000  pounds  of  seed, 
3,000,000  multiflora  rose  seedlings  and  10,000,000 
shrub  lespedeza  seedlings  will  be  available  this 
winter  for  free  distribution  to  Tarheel  sportsmen. 
Order  your  plants  from  the  Wildlife  Commission 
through  local  Soil  Conservationists,  wildlife  pro- 
tectors, or  your  district  game  biologist. 
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By  Ken  Chiavetta 

Project  Leader,  Western  Segment,  Big  Game  Restoration  Project 

Deer  hunting  has  long  been  a  favorite  recreation 
of  Tarheel  hunters  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the 
other.  Many  have  taken  this  sport  for  granted, 
assuming  that  deer  have  always  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  abundant,  not  realizing  that  the  main- 
tenance and  increase  of  this  resource  has  required 
considerable  effort  by  landowners  and  sportsmen  in 
cooperation  with  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion. In  some  sections  of  the  state  expanded  pro- 
duction goals  have  been  attained  and  passed  while 
on  the  other  hand  there  remains  much  potential 
deer  range  which  is  not  producing  deer. 
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Nonetheless,  we  have  reached  the  point  in  our 
program  where  we  must  face  the  reality  of  over- 
population in  certain  areas  and  the  need  for  wise 
management  to  prevent  damage  to  the  habitat  and 
even  deterioration  of  herds  in  problem  areas. 

The  principles  of  good  deer  management  can  per- 
haps be  best  expounded  by  answering  some  of  the 
typical  questions  posed  by  interested  hunters.  These 
have  been  arranged  in  a  sequence  to  demonstrate 
the  present  status  of  deer  herds  and  current  needs 
of  deer  management  in  North  Carolina: 

HOW  MANY  DEER  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA? 

We  do  not  have  census  techniques  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  49,142  square  miles  of  land  area 
found  in  this  state.  However,  an  estimate  of  ap- 
proximately 200,000  deer  has  been  derived  from  the 
annual  kill  figures. 

HOW  MANY  DEER  ARE  HARVESTED  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA? 

We  are  now  harvesting  in  excess  of  20,000  deer  per 
year.  There  has  been  an  almost  constant  increase 
in  the  kill  since  1949  when  hunters  killed  14,616 
deer. 

HOW  ARE  THE  KILL  FIGURES  DERIVED? 

Each  year  a  questionnaire  is  sent  to  a  random 
sample  of  resident  hunting  license  holders.  The 
questions  are  designed  to  give  a  reliable  estimate 
of  the  total  annual  kill  for  the  14  major  game 
species  of  North  Carolina.  However,  this  technique 
does  not  give  us  information  as  to  where  the  deer 
are  killed. 

HOW  CAN  ONE  OBTAIN  INFORMATION  AS  TO 
WHERE  THE  DEER  ARE  KILLED? 

A  method  which  is  employed  in  several  states  could 
be  applied  in  North  Carolina  to  the  advantage  of 


the  big  game  program.  Deer  kills  are  checked  and 
a  tag  is  supplied  by  the  Commission  to  attach  to 
the  deer.  A  duplicate  is  kept  by  the  Commission. 
In  this  way,  information  is  collected  on  the  status 
of  the  deer  herds  in  all  parts  of  the  state  and 
management  can  be  scaled  to  local  needs. 

WHAT  IS  THE  CURRENT  STATUS  OF  THE  DEER 
HERDS? 

Generally  speaking,  the  deer  are  increasing  through- 
out the  occupied  deer  range.  The  current  deer 
population  in  North  Carolina  is  at  an  all-time  high. 


HOW  MANY  KINDS  OF  DEER  ARE  FOUND  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA? 

Only  one  species  of  deer  is  found  wild  in  this  state 
— the  white-tailed  deer,  Odocoileus  virginianus.  The 
variations  in  size  and  antler  development  often 
mislead  the  laymen  as  to  the  occurrence  of  more 
than  one  species  of  deer  in  the  state.  These  varia- 
tions, however,  are  the  result  of  quantity  and  nutri- 
tional quality  of  available  food. 

IS  THERE  ROOM  FOR  MORE  DEER? 

Yes.  A  deer  range  survey  made  a  few  years  ago 
indicated  that  approximately  60%  of  the  state  is 
considered  to  be  deer  range.  Restoration  efforts 
have  restocked  some  of  this  range,  but  there  re- 
mains considerable  potential  deer  range  where  no 
deer  are  found. 

HOW  MANY  DEER  PER  SQUARE  MILE  IN  THE 
STATE? 

There  are  about  four  deer  per  square  mile  in  the 
state.  Naturally,  the  figures  vary  considerably.  On 
one  management  area  for  example,  the  deer  popu- 
lation is  believed  to  be  in  excess  of  25  times  the 
state  average,  while  in  some  counties  deer  are 
absent. 

HOW  ARE  DEER  POPULATIONS  ESTIMATED? 

Several  techniques  are  employed,  including  deer 
drives,  deer  pellet  group  counts,  aerial  strip  counts, 
track  counts  and  the  use  of  various  mathematical 
indices — such  as  the  Lincoln  Index,  Schabel  Index 
and  Kelker  formula.  No  single  technique  is  best 
adapted  to  the  entire  state  because  of  the  varied 
habitat  in  different  sections. 

WHAT  IS  THE  NORMAL  DEER  POPULATION 
FOR  THE  STATE? 

There  again  no  single  figure  can  be  used.  The 
optimum  number  of  deer  in  an  individual  area 
depends  upon  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  deer 
range  for  that  area.  Actually  the  figure  of  three 
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deer  per  hundred  acres  would  mean  a  different 
thing  to  the  game  biologist  when  applied  to  a  mixed 
hardwood  area  in  the  mountains,  a  pine  forest  in 
the  Piedmont,  or  the  pocosin  in  the  coastal  plains. 
It  may  represent  any  condition  from  underpopula- 
tion  to  severe  overpopulation,  depending  upon  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  site  in  question. 

WHAT  IS  THE  NORMAL  DEER  SEX  RATIO? 

The  normal  sex  ratio  is  a  balanced  sex  ratio — one 
buck  and  one  doe.  The  sex  ratio  at  birth  is  approxi- 
mately one  to  one — and  non-seasonal  deer  mortality 
reports  indicate  a  balanced  sex  ratio.  Several  years 
of  deer  trapping  further  support  the  fact  of  a  bal- 
anced sex  ratio.  States  in  which  a  hunter's  choice 
(any  deer)  season  is  in  effect  the  take  of  bucks  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  take  of  does. 

WHY  DO  HUNTERS  OFTEN  REPORT  EXCESS 
DOE  DEER? 

Many  of  the  "does"  that  they  see  are  fawn  bucks 
or  bucks  with  poorly  developed  antlers.  In  addition, 
conditions  of  poor  visibility  further  increase  the 
number  of  "does"  tallied.  To  these  facts  may  be 
added  still  another  one — the  buck  tends  to  be  more 
secretive  than  the  doe. 

DOES  THE  NUMBER  OF  POINTS  INDICATE  THE 
AGE  OF  THE  BUCK? 

No.  Food  conditions  both  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively influence  antler  development.  Spike  bucks 
have  been  found  in  all  age  classes  up  to  and  includ- 
ing eight  and  one-half  years  on  areas  of  poor  range. 
On  the  other  hand,  yearlings  on  good  range  fre- 
quently have  ten-point  racks.  The  proportion  of 
spike  bucks  in  the  kill  is  an  indicator  of  the  range 
condition,  with  spike  bucks  being  not  as  frequent 
on  areas  where  the  range  is  good. 

DO  DEER  SHED  ANTLERS  EACH  YEAR? 

Yes.  This  usually  occurs  in  early  January. 

WHY  DON'T  WE  FIND  ANTLERS  IN  THE  WOODS? 

Mice  and  other  rodents  eat  the  antlers  soon  after 
they  are  shed.  The  antlers  have  a  high  mineral 
content  which  supplements  the  bodily  needs  of 
these  rodents.  Field  personnel  frequently  recover 
partially  gnawed  antlers. 

HOW  CAN  AGE  BE  DETERMINED? 

The  most  reliable  method  is  the  examination  of  the 
teeth  of  the  deer.  By  checking  the  teeth  for  tooth 
replacement  and  wear,  the  trained  technician  can 
determine  the  age  of  the  deer  up  to  10.5  years. 

WHAT  IS  THE  LIFE  SPAN  OF  DEER? 

In  the  wild,  deer  of  10.5  years  are  old  and  represent 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  kill.  In  captivity,  a 
few  reports  have  been  made  of  deer  of  greater  age. 
The  record  is  about  twenty  years. 

WHAT  IS  THE  NORMAL  COMPOSITION  OF  DEER 
AGES  IN  A  WILD  POPULATION? 

In  a  recent  report  for  Wisconsin  based  upon  3,062 
deer  of  both  sexes,  the  age  class  percentages  were 


as  follows:  Fawns — 43%;  Yearlings — 16%;  2.5 
years — 14%;  3.5  years — 15%;  4.5  years — 7%;  5.5 
years — 2.5%;  6.5  years — 1%;  7.5  years  and  older — 
1.5%.  This  is  an  average  or  normal  age  composition. 
Under  the  current  North  Carolina  harvest  method — 
"bucks  only" — no  measure  can  be  made  of  the  fawn 
proportions  during  the  open  season  for  deer. 

WHAT  FACTORS  DETERMINE  THE  SIZE  OF  DEER? 

Food  conditions  and  age  of  the  deer.  During  the 
past  (1955)  deer  season,  mature  deer  of  the  same 
age  class  varied  considerably  in  weight  and  other 
measurements.  On  one  area,  the  average  weight  for 
the  4.5  year  deer  was  approximately  double  that 
of  the  deer  checked  at  another  checking  station. 
The  range  conditions  where  the  heavier  deer  were 
taken  were  excellent — while  the  smaller  deer  were 
taken  from  overbrowsed,  depleted  deer  range. 

DOES  INBREEDING  AFFECT  DEER  SIZE? 

No.  The  age  of  the  deer  and  food  conditions  are  the 
factors  which  affect  deer  size. 

HOW  MANY  DOES  CAN  ONE  BUCK  SERVICE? 

In  captivity,  a  buck  can  serve  many  more  does  than 
he  could  in  the  wild.  Records  of  penned  deer  in 
New  York  indicate  that  one  buck  can  successfully 
service  19  does.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  wild  4-7 
does  can  be  successfully  serviced  by  one  buck. 

WHAT  PROPORTION  OF  DOES  ARE  BARREN? 

Studies  in  other  states  reveal  that  barren  does  are 
an  insignificant  segment  of  the  deer  population. 
Old  age  does  not  enter  into  the  picture  since  does 
of  all  age  classes  can  produce  fawns.  One  record 
kept  of  a  doe  during  a  fifteen-year  period  indicted 
that  this  deer  produced  a  minimum  of  33  fawns. 
At  the  age  of  17  years,  this  deer  produced  twins! 

HOW  MANY  FAWNS  ARE  PRODUCED  PER  DOE 
PER  YEAR? 

Both  age  and  range  condition  affect  fawn  produc- 
tion. New  York  studies  demonstrate  the  following 
differences  in  production  by  age  class: 

Age  Class  of  Does  Average  Number  of 

Fawns  Per  Doe 
Fawns  0.3 
1.5  -  3.5  years  1.5 
4.5-7.5  years  2.0 
8.5  - 10.5  years  1.0 
Other  studies  revealed  that  on  good  range  174  fawns 
were  produced  in  one  season  by  100  does,  while 
on  poor  range,  the  production  was  only  120  fawns 
per  100  does. 

WHAT  EFFECT  DOES  RANGE  CONDITION 
HAVE  ON  DEER? 

In  addition  to  fertility  among  does,  range  condition 
influences  body  size  and  antler  development. 

WHAT  IS  RANGE  CARRYING  CAPACITY? 

The  range  carrying  capacity  of  an  area — as  applied 
to  deer  management — is  the  number  of  deer  it  will 
support  in  good  condition  year  after  year  without 
damage  to  the  range.  Having  the  number  of  deer 
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in  balance  with  its  food  is  the  goal  of  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission. 

HOW  MUCH  FOOD  DOES  A  DEER  REQUIRE? 

Approximately  seven  pounds  of  green  browse  are 
necessary  per  deer  per  day  for  each  100  pounds  of 
body  weight. 

WHAT  IS  BROWSE? 

Browse  consists  of  the  leaves,  buds,  and  twigs  of 
trees  and  shrubs. 

WHAT  ARE  OTHER  FOODS  OF  DEER? 

In  addition  to  browsing,  deer  graze  upon  herbace- 
ous plants,  grasses,  and  ferns.  Another  important 
element  of  the  food  supply  of  the  deer  are  the 
miscellaneous  fruits,  nuts,  and  acorns  which  are 
collectively  known  as  "mast." 

DOES  RANGE  CARRYING  CAPACITY  VARY 
FROM  PLACE  TO  PLACE? 

Yes.  Some  areas  can  support  three  deer  per  hun- 
dred acres,  while  others  can  support  treble  that 
amount. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  AN  OVERPOPULATION 
OF  DEER? 

An  overpopulation  of  deer  results  when  the  num- 
bers of  deer  exceed  the  range  carrying  capacity. 

HOW  CAN  ONE  TELL  IF  THERE  IS  AN  OVER- 
POPULATION OF  DEER? 

This  can  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the 
deer  range  and  the  deer  killed  on  the  area.  When 
there  is  an  overpopulation  of  deer,  browse  lines 
appear  on  the  vegetation  and  many  preferred  foods 
are  eliminated.  The  best  indicator  is  the  deer  itself. 
The  general  body  condition,  weight,  antler  develop- 
ment, and  fawn  production  are  drastically  retarded 
on  overpopulated  range.  Often  these  symptoms  can 
be  noticed  in  the  deer  even  before  the  over-used 
range  conditions  are  apparent  to  the  observer. 

CAN  CARRYING  CAPACITY  BE  INCREASED? 

Yes.  On  the  management  areas,  the  range  carrying 
capacity  has  been  increased  considerably  by  several 
techniques  including  browse  cutting,  fruit  tree 
pruning  and  the  development  of  permanent  pas- 
tures. However,  these  methods  have  limited  appli- 
cation. The  results  obtained,  although  feasible  on 
controlled  areas,  cannot  be  applied  on  a  state-wide 
basis  because  of  prohibitive  costs  of  such  a  program. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF 
CONTROLLING  OVERPOPULATIONS  OF  DEER? 

By  harvesting  each  year  the  annual  increase  of 
deer.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  adhering  to 
the  practice  of  shooting  bucks  only.  The  annual 
increase  amounts  to  approximately  25  percent. 
Under  the  buck  law,  the  maximum  deer  harvest 
amounts  to  ten  percent  of  the  population.  This 
leaves  at  least  15  percent  annual  surplus  of  deer 
to  further  complicate  an  overbrowsed  condition. 
The  only  effective  means  of  coping  with  this  prob- 
lem is  the  removal  by  the  sportsmen  of  the  surplus 
deer — regardless  of  the  sex.  The  taking  of  deer  of 


both  sexes  is  called  "hunters  choice  harvest."  Only 
by  this  method  can  the  waste  of  that  15  percent 
surplus  be  avoided.  Each  year  there  are  many 
pounds  of  venison  wasted  which  could  have  been 
legally  harvested  had  this  method  been  employed 
on  these  overpopulated  areas.  Studies  in  other  states 
reveal  that  after  such  a  harvest  a  decided  increase 
was  noted  in  deer  weights,  antler  development  and 
fawn  production. 

IN  A  HUNTERS  CHOICE  SEASON  WON'T  FAWNS 
BE  KILLED  IN  ADDITION  TO  BUCKS  AND  DOES? 

Yes,  this  is  true.  In  states  where  such  a  harvest  is 
established,  a  drain  is  made  of  the  fawns  as  well 
as  the  adult  deer.  But  in  overpopulated  areas  the 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  deer  which  are  left,  more 
than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  those  taken  by 
hunters.  We  have  fawn  losses  during  the  winter 
through  bobcat  predation  on  many  of  our  deer 
ranges.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  this  occurs  more 
frequently  on  areas  where  the  range  condition  has 
been  classified  as  critical.  If  these  fawns  had  been  j 
removed  during  a  hunter's  choice  harvest,  they 
would  not  have  been  victims  of  predation. 

WOULD  IT  BE  PRACTICAL  TO  SET  UP  A 
STATE-WIDE  HUNTER'S  CHOICE  SEASON? 

No.  The  restoration  phase  of  our  big  game  program 
has  not  yet  been  completed.  Despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  problem  areas  where  there  are  over- 
populations of  deer,  most  of  the  deer  range  is  in 
good  condition  and  there  remains  potential  deer 
range  which  lacks  deer. 

WHY  DON'T  WE  HAVE  HUNTER'S  CHOICE  SEASON 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  CONTROL  OVER- 
POPULATION OF  DEER? 

State  law  allows  buck  only  to  be  killed.  The  original 
purpose  of  the  buck  law  was  to  stem  the  tide  of 
exploitation  and  state-wide  extermination.  In  this 
it  has  been  more  than  successful  in  that  under  its  i 
protection  we  have  also  expanded  the  herds  into 
formerly  unoccupied  range.  This  program  has  con- 
tinued until  we  are  now  faced  with  overpopulations 
at  scattered  points  which  threaten  deterioration  of 
good  range  conditions  as  well  as  damage  to  agricul- 
tural crops.  The  buck  law  has  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose, we  now  need  a  law  which  will  help  us  to 
manage  the  species  in  keeping  with  its  improved 
status. 

IN  SUMMARY  WHAT  ARE  THE  MAJOR 
COMPONENTS  OF  A  STATE-WIDE  DEER 
MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM? 

1.  Protect  existing  deer  herds. 

2.  Restore  deer  populations  in  areas  devoid  of  deer. 

3.  Conduct  inventories  of  population  levels  upon 
which  to  base  harvest  intensity. 

4.  Initiate  a  deer-tagging  system  to  determine  the 
annual  kill  at  the  county  level. 

5.  Harvest  in  accordance  with  population  levels 
employing  hunter's  choice  seasons  where  and 
when  necessary. 
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1.  Underwing  surfaces  flash  silver  in  flight: 

□  Shoveller  □  Wood  duck 

□  Black  duck  □  Baldpate 


2.  Noble  bird  now  protected  by  Federal  law: 

□  Snowy  egret  □  Sandhill  crane 

□  Snow  goose  □  Whistling  swan 


3.  Striking  face-markings  identify  the  male: 

□  Wood  duck  □  Buffle-head 

□  Blue-winged  teal  □  Ruddy  duck 


/^/"NKl  C IT  1^1  /  A  XI O Kl  ^e  'ate  Aldo  Leopold,  an  outstanding  pioneer  in  the  wildlife  conservation  movement 

^  in  this  country,  once  wrote:  "The  homebound  sportsman  unable  to  name  the  ducks 

/^  III  ^7  slung  over  his  shoulder  is  an  anachronism,  a  relic  of  that  I-got-my-limit-era  which  nearly 

I)  II  I  /  ruined  the  continent  and  its  resources."  How  well  do  you  know  the  waterfowl  that 

provides  your  sport?  Take  this  simple  photo  quiz,  turn  to  page  27  for  the  answers,  and 
by  Jack  Dermid  tnen  judge  for  yourself  how  much  you  know  and  how  much  you  should  know. 


4.  Alert,  graceful,  slender-necked  female:  5.  The  only  game  species  with  a  white  bill:  6.  White  plumage  with  black  wing-tips: 

□  Mallard  □  Pintail  □  Harlequin  duck  □  Gadwall  □  Whistling  swan  D  Blue  goose 

□  Golden-eye  □  Lesser  scaup  □  Purple  gallinule  □  Coot  □  Snow  goose  □  Common  loon 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


We  have  a  lot  of  friends  who  think  that  a  gift 
subscription  to  WILDLIFE  is  a  most  convenient 
way  of  taking  care  of  a  lot  of  names  on  the  Christ- 
mas shopping  list.  You  may  want  to  join  them,  and 
we  are  making  it  mighty  easy  for  you  to  do  so. 
This  issue  contains  an  insert  that  can  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  Time  is  short,  however,  so  if  you  want 
your  friends  to  get  this  magazine,  get  their  names — 
and  your  money — in  to  us  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
will  send  them  a  card  telling  them  of  your  gift.  The 
earliest  these  subscriptions  can  begin  is  the  January 
1957  issue. 

We  know  at  least  one  truthful  turkey  hunter. 
He  got  his  first  one  the  other  day.  "I  called  up  two," 
he  said.  "Wanted  to  kill  that  second  one  so  badly 
I  could  taste  it.  But  I  knew  it  was  illegal,  and  be- 
sides, I  missed  him." 

"Dear  Sir: 

"The  past  week  I  ran  across  something  that  I  think  should 
be  cleared  up  in  a  lot  of  Tar  Heel  minds. 

"I  am  sure  you  have  seen  the  ad  that  I  have  enclosed  in 
several  sports  magazines  and  I  believe  it  is  very  much  mislead- 
ing. A  very  good  friend  of  mine  sent  for  this  so  called  amazing 
new  method  of  catching  bass,  for  which  he  paid  $15. 

"After  reading  this,  and  consulting  a  few  old  time  fishermen 
I  believe  this  is  nothing  but  jigger  fishing  and  which  has  been 
illegal  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  I  wish  I  could  send  you 
the  copy  my  friend  has,  but  this  is  impossible.  The  method 
calls  for  a  15-foot  pole  and  1-foot  of  line,  and  goes  into  detail 
how  to  approach  the  right  spots,  and  how  to  stir  up  a  commotion 
with  the  lure. 

"If  I  am  mistaken  about  jigger  fishing  being  illegal,  then 
I  am  sorry.  If  not,  then  something  should  be  done  about  this 
man's  saying  his  method  is  legal  in  every  state. 

"I  am  for  your  running  a  series  of  Harry  Cornell's  writings. 

Yours  sincerely, 
J.  C.  King 
Durham,  N.  C." 

Jigger  fishing  was  once  illegal,  but  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  making  a  clear  definition  of  the 
practice  and  the  attending  difficulty  of  enforcement, 


the  prohibiting  regulation  was  taken  off  the  books 
several  years  ago. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"In  your  most  recent  issue  of  WILDLIFE  you  mentioned 
commercial  hunting  areas,  and  if  I  interpreted  correctly,  offer- 
ed to  provide  names  and  locations.  I  am  enclosing  self  address- 
ed envelope  for  that  purpose  if  you  will  be  so  kind.  Many 
thanks. 

"This  issue  also  contains  an  expression  of  a  Mother's  senti- 
ments concerning  the  possibility  of  utilizing  advertisements  as 
a  source  of  revenue.  At  this  time  I'll  go  along  with  the  lady. 
I  like  WILDLIFE  as  it  is  and  would  prefer  to  pay  twice  the 
price  rather  than  have  every  other  page  "cluttered  up"  with  an 
advertisement. 

"I  think  the  Commission  is  doing  an  excellent  job.  Best 
wishes  for  your  continued  success. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Bruce  Oxford 
High  Point,  N.  C." 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  the  October  issue  of  WILD- 
LIFE (received  it  this  a.m.).  Thanks  a  million  for  the  fine  job 
Mr.  Hankla  did  on  the  Gray  Squirrel.  Since  I  have  come  out 
of  service,  the  gray  squirrel  has  been  my  October  target  simply 
for  the  reason  that  the  service  left  me  in  a  way  that  I  cannot 
walk  very  much  and  this  is  the  kind  of  hunting  I  can  get  the 
most  out  of.  I  am  thankful  that  I  can  still  hunt  squirrel.  But 
this  is  not  the  whole  purpose  for  which  I  am  writing  you. 

"The  squirrel  season  is  abused  very  much  here  in  Caswell 
County  as  I  guess  the  same  in  other  counties  where  the  squirrel 
is  heavily  populated.  Some  of  the  so  called  "sportsmen"  start 
to  hunt  the  squirrel  as  early  as  mid  August.  One  fellow  that 
lives  in  this  community  has  killed  twenty  odd  squirrels  before 
the  season  has  come  in.  What  could  be  the  purpose  and  desire 
of  anyone  that  would  be  such  a  game  hog.  This  is  not  count- 
ing the  possible  number  that  die  from  starvation  when  the 
mother  is  killed.  I  do  not  like  to  be  an  informer  on  another 
sportsman  because  if  the  protector  knew  that  he  hunted  out 
of  season,  it  would  take  evidence  to  put  him  in  his  place,  in 
court  with  a  heavy  fine.  If  this  kind  of  hunter  would  only  stop 
and  think  what  he  is  doing  to  the  future  years  of  hunting, 
I  believe  that  he  would  at  least  lighten  up  on  his  kill. 

"I  would  be  more  than  glad  to  help  in  any  way  that  I  can  in 
this  matter  or  any  other  way  that  I  can  to  improve  the  hunting 
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and  fishing  of  Caswell  County  and  North  Carolina. 

"Is  it  possible  to  stock  creeks  with  bream  with  any  per  cent 
of  success?  There  is  a  creek  on  each  side  of  us,  about  a  mile 
each  way,  and  the  fishing  in  these  creeks  is  below  fair.  I  re- 
ceived some  bream  through  the  Commission  to  be  used  to 
stock  a  farm  pond  and  wondered  if  they  could  not  be  used  to 
stock  creeks. 

Very  sincerely, 
J.  Louie  Oakley 
Providence,  N.  C." 

Although  our  wildlife  protectors  are  doing  a 
tremendous  job,  they  can't  be  everywhere.  They 
appreciate  tips  from  sportsmen  regarding  law  viola- 
tions. 

As  to  bream:  they  are  essentially  a  pond  fish,  but 
do  fairly  well  in  clear,  slow-moving  streams.  Their 
propagation  potential  is  so  high,  however,  that  it  is 
seldom  necessary  to  stock  a  stream  with  them. 
Where  habitat  is  suitable  they  are  usually  abun- 
dant. 

Although  the  Wildlife  Commission  processes  all 
applications  for  farm  pond  fish,  they  are  provided 
by  the  federal  government  on  application  to  the 
local  SCS  office. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"In  regard  to  your  "Letters  to  the  Editor"  department,  I  as 
a  new  subscriber  would  appreciate  and  am  very  interested  in 
your  running  the  series  of  articles  mentioned  in  your  reply  to 
Mr.  Walter  Koerber,  Jr.'s  letter.  This  was  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  magazine,  the  first  I  have  read.  Am  very  pleased 
in  my  subscription. 

Yours  sincerely, 
J.  E.  Marsh 
Greensboro,  N.  C." 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  FAYETTE VILLE  HATCHERY 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 

Important  improvements  have  been  made  recently  at  the  State 
Fish  Hatchery  at  Fayetteville  to  increase  production  and  effi- 
ciency. New  kettles  (left  foreground)  were  installed  for  control- 
ling: water  levels  in  the  brood  ponds,  and  a  modern  fish  loading 
and  holding  shed  (left  background)  was  constructed. 

Okay,  we'll  re-run  an  article  occasionally. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"I  stayed  at  Barium  Springs,  North  Carolina  for  6-years. 
For  about  one  year  I  was  given  the  magazine  WILDLIFE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  after  the  person  who  was  the 
subscriber  finished  reading  it  (Mr.  Roger  Neill  was  the  sub- 
scriber). I  love  fishing  very  much.  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  usually  had  articles  on  certain  fish  and  told  the 
habits  of  the  fish,  how  to  catch  it,  and  when  they  would 
spawn,  etc.  I  would  cut  out  these  articles  and  paste  them  in 
my  scrapbook.  When  I  go  fishing  I  read  these  articles  and  it 
helps  me  very  much.  I  would  appreciate  it  very,  very  much 
if  you  would  print  one  of  these  articles  again;  the  "Large- 
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Old  age  apparently  caught  up  with  this  whopping  trout  being 
held  by  fish  biologist  Lee  Tebo.  A  hybrid,  the  18-pound  monster 
was  a  cross  between  brook  and  brown  trout,  and  was  kept  on 
display  at  the  Waynesville  Hatchery  for  many  years. 


mouth  Bass"  telling  what  lures  they  take,  when,  habits,  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  lakes  where  there  is 
positively  no  vegetation  seen  on  top  of  the  lake,  etc. 

"Thank  you  very  much. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Mac  Nicholas 

Statesville,  N.  C." 

Harry  Cornell  is  coming  up  with  a  new  article 
on  bass  in  the  near  future. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  enjoyed  reading  your  magazine  and  find  it  very 
interesting  and  informative.  However,  I  should  like  to  cast 
my  vote  along  with  that  of  Mr.  Koerber  in  favor  of  more 
variety.  I  myself  am  primarily  interested  in  birds. 

"Since  I  am  one  of  your  newer  subscribers,  I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  you  reprint  the  "Crows  to  Bears"  series. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Marjorie  Feuerstein 
Bay  Shore,  New  York" 
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  BOOK  REVIEW   

A  HOME  FOR  WOODY  by  IVAH  GREEN.  Abelard-Schu- 
man,  Limited,  404  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  95  pages,  illus- 
trated. $2.50 

Occasionally  books  of  conservation  interest  are 
sent  to  the  Commission  to  be  reviewed.  One  such 
book,  A  Home  for  Woody,  by  Ivah  Green  presents 
facts  about  the  lives  of  wood  ducks. 

Although  written  primarily  for  children  in  the 
8th  to  12th  grades  in  school,  it  is  well  worth  read- 
ing for  all  because  the  text  and  illustrations  bring 
to  life  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  this  popular 
waterfowl. 

Miss  Green's  factual  information,  checked  by 
experts,  tells  how  they  find  their  nests,  how  the 
babies  are  born,  how  they  develop  into  mature 
ducks.  She  also  tells  us  what  they  eat,  who  their 
enemies  are,  and  how  they  migrate.  There  is  a 
discussion  of  the  banding  that  is  done  for  identifi- 
cation and  information  and,  finally,  a  "how-to" 
chapter  which  gives  us  the  facts  we  need  if  we 
want  to  make  man-made  nesting  homes  for  wood 
ducks. 

The  text  includes  many  principles  of  wildlife 
management  which  is  the  basis  for  much  of  the 
wildlife  restoration  activities  carried  on  today. 


"Dear  Sir: 

"Have  just  finished  reading  the  October  issue  of  WILDLIFE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much  as  usual. 
My  only  objection  to  the  magazine  is  that  there  isn't  enough 
of  it. 

"In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  letter  in  the 
"Crack  Shots  and  Backlashes"  section  of  the  October  issue 
signed  "A  Mother,"  who,  in  turn  refers  to  a  letter  from  Walter 
H.  Blundell  of  Philadelphia  in  connection  with  advertising  in 
the  magazine. 

"Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  on  the  whiskey  and  cigarette 
ads  "A  Mother"  was  envisioning.  These  ads  are  intended  to  J 
influence  the  brand  a  person  uses  and  I  personally  feel  that  a  [ 
person  that  would  pick  up  the  habit  merely  by  looking  at  ads  . 


WILDLIFE  FOOD  AND  COVER 
FEATURED  IN  UNION  FAIR  , 

The  Mineral  Springs  High  School  chapter  of  the  ' 
Future  Farmers  of  America  constructed  this  exhibit  < 
for  the  Union  County  Fair.  The  prize-winning  ex-  « 
hibit  featured  wildlife  food  and  cover  plantings,  in-  \ 
eluding  specimens  of  sericea  lespedeza,  bicolor  les-  5 
pedeza,  and  multiflora  rose,  and  pens  of  doves,  rab- 
bits, and  quail.  Emphasizing  the  theme  "Plant  in 
the  Spring  Where  You  Hunt  in  the  Fall,"  the  ex- 
hibit pointed  out  the  need  for  the  wildlife  plants  o 
distributed  free  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis-  ii 
sion. 
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would  surely  have  picked  it  up  by  other  means  had  there  been 
no  ads,  of  which  there  are  plenty  in  most  magazines.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  to  screen  such  ads  from  WILDLIFE  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  would  be  foolish  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  they  enjoy  such  a  generous  distribution  elsewhere. 

"However,  I  am  not  an  exponent  of  such  ads  although  I 
have  no  objections  to  them.  What  I  do  wish  to  say,  though,  is 
I  think  it  is  impossible  to  publish  the  good  magazine  you  do 
at  50*  per  year,  so  why  not  take  ads,  even  if  you  limited  them 
to  sporting  goods  only.  It  would  put  the  publication  on  a  pay- 
ing basis  and  at  the  same  time  enable  you  to  put  out  an  even 
better  magazine. 

"What  Say? 

Yours  very  truly 
J.  F.  Davis 
Asheville,  N.  C." 

LOOK  FOR  NECK-BANDED  BRANT 

During  the  past  summer,  Cornell  University  and 
the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  sponsored  an  expedi- 
tion to  Southampton  Island,  Northwest  Territories, 
Canada,  to  study  a  colony  of  American  Brant  on 
their  tundra  nesting  grounds. 

As  part  of  this  project,  1500  Brant  were  banded 
with  U.   S.   Fish  &  Wildlife   Service  leg-bands. 


Several  hundred  of  the  birds  were  also  given  yellow 
plastic  neck-bands. 

These  neck-bands  were  fastened  by  a  slip-proof 
falconer's  knot,  with  a  four-inch  streamer  that  is 
usually  seen  hanging  down  in  front  of  the  bird  or 
sticking  out  in  back.  The  brilliant  yellow  bands  are 
usually  visible  up  to  one  mile  with  binoculars. 

With  public  cooperation,  Cornell  University 
authorities  hope  to  obtain  many  sight  records  of 
neck-banded  Brant  on  migration  and  on  the  winter- 
ing grounds  during  the  coming  season.  They  wish 
to  know: 

1.  Date  neck-banded  Brant  are  seen. 

2.  Number  with  neck-bands. 

3.  Total  number  in  flock. 

4.  Location. 

5.  Additional  observations  of  unmarked  Brant. 

A  summary  of  information  obtained  from  these 
observations  will  be  sent  to  each  person  contribut- 
ing to  the  records.  Send  observations  to  Thomas  W. 
Barry,  Conservation  Department,  Fernow  Hall, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


ANSWERS  TO 

CONSERVATION  QUIZ 


1.  Black  duck 

2.  Whistling  swan 

3.  Wood  duck 

4.  Pintail 

5.  Coot 


6.  Snow  goose 

7.  Ring-necked  duck 

8.  Canada  goose 

9.  Pintail 


Did  you  make  a  perfect-  score  on  the  Conserva- 
tion Quiz?  A  beautifully  illustrated  Waterfowl 
Identification  Guide  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Box  2919, 
Raleigh,  that  will  help  you  recognize  the  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  of  North  Carolina.  The  56- 
page  booklet  was  prepared  by  the  Vermont 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  and  was  made 
available  to  member  states  of  the  Atlantic 
Waterfowl  Council,  the  association  of  eastern 
seaboard  states  interested  in  the  Atlantic  Fly- 
way.  Scratchboard  illustrations  by  artist  Alan 
Munro  show  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  forty-six  migratory  water  birds.  The  booklet 
is  free  upon  request. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
WATERFOWL  IDENTIFICATION  GUIDE 
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CONSERVATION  QOOD  TURN 

Scouts  Jimmy  Allen  and  Jerry  Duncan,  Leasburg  Troop  28,  are  absorbed  by  the  important  job  of  provid- 
ing housing  for  gray  squirrels.  The  construction  of  nesting  boxes  makes  a  worthwhile  project  for  all 
youth  groups,  enabling  them  to  turn  scrap  lumber  piles  into  cash.  The  Wildlife  Commission  is  currently 
paying  a  subsidy  for  all  houses  properly  built  and  erected,  and  groups  interested  in  participating  in  the 
program  should  write  the  Game  Division  for  house  plans  and  details. 
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This  female  wood  duck  clinging  woodpecker-fashion  to  its  nest  reminds  us 
that  January  is  a  good  month  to  build  and  erect  artificial  nesting  boxes  for  the 
fast  approaching  nesting  season.  Color  photo  by  Jack  Dermid. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between  State  and 
Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to  bring  about  a  re- 
storation of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  receives  for  publication  news 
items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with  the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  materials  submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 
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EXOTICS 

By  Clarence  Cottam 

Clarence  Cottam,  Director  of  the  Welder  Wildlife 
Foundation,  is  one  of  the  best  known  wildlife  biolo- 
gists in  the  United  States.  In  a  paper  recently  given 
in  Toronto,  he  discussed  the  various  attempts  to 
introduce  new  species  into  the  United  States,  and 
the  success  of  those  introductions.  An  example  of 
both  success  and  failure  is  illustrated  by  the  Chinese 
pheasant  pictured  above.  In  those  states  where  quail 
are  absent,  pheasant  have  had  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess. In  North  Carolina,  where  quail  are  more  or 
less  abundant,  the  ring-necked  pheasant  has  been 
a  dismal  failure  except  where  pen-reared.  Dr.  Cot- 
tam's  conclusions,  based  on  a  long  study  of  the  role 
of  new  species  in  game  management,  are  presented 
below.  The  conclusions  serve  as  a  guide  to  those 
interested  in  better  hunting  and  fishing,  and  as  a 
reminder  that  the  most  logical  course  of  action  is 
to  improve  the  food  and  cover  conditions  of  the 
native  game  which  we  now  have. 


From  America's  record  of  importations  and  trans- 
plantings  of  game  and  other  wildlife  we  must  con- 
clude that  we  have  had  some  eminent  successes, 
but  many,  many  more  unhappy  failures.  These 
failures  have  been  costly  and  have  given  us  ob- 
noxious pests,  such  as  brown  (or  Norway)  and 
black  rats,  house  mouse,  English  sparrow,  starling, 
carp  and  a  host  of  undesirable  plants  that  are  here 
to  stay  and  forever  plague  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  criterion  for  measuring 
the  success  or  failure  of  imported  exotics  must  in- 
clude more  than  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
species.  It  must  also  include  the  effect  on  native 
game  and  other  wildlife,  upon  agriculture  generally 
and  upon  all  of  our  flora  and  fauna.  The  ultimate 
measure  of  success  must  be  appraised  in  terms  of 
the  ultimate  good  or  harm  the  introduced  species 
does  for  society  generally.  The  present  program  is 
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a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  it  still  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  We  must  realize  that  introduced 
species,  like  our  native  fauna,  are  completely  de- 
pendent upon  environment.  We  must,  therefore, 
know  the  ecology  of  the  species  as  well  as  the 
ecological  habitats  into  which  the  species  is  expect- 
ed to  survive  and  increase. 

Specifically  I  conclude  from  a  study  of  past  in- 
troductions that: 

1.  Some  few  game  introductions  and  transplant- 
ings  have  definitely  been  in  the  public  interest  and 
that  further  attempt  based  on  and  guided  by  sound 
research  and  mature  judgment  is  called  for. 

2.  Introductions  have  not  been  restricted  to  va- 
cant ecological  niches  even  since  this  Association 
agreed  to  this  as  a  cardinal  principle  to  be  followed 
in  making  introductions.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  a  great  disservice  to  promiscuously  introduce 
exotics  into  areas  and  habitats  already  reasonably 
well  occupied  by  native  species.  Introductions 
should  be  considered  only  as  a  last  resort  to  provide 
game.  The  welfare  of  our  native  fauna  and  flora 
and  public  interest  as  contrasted  with  private  con- 
sideration always  should  be  paramount.  Introduc- 
tions should  be  made  only  after  inventorying  exist- 
ing species  and  unoccupied  range  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  success  elsewhere  of  exotics  or  upon  the 
insistence  of  pressure  groups. 

3.  While  game  species  are  sorely  needed  to  fill 
ecological  vacuums  or  niches,  our  records  show  that 
America  has  placed  a  higher  priority  on  obtaining 
exotics  than  the  facts  justify.  Development  of 
habitat  and  saving  environment  from  destruction 
usually  will  pay  greater  dividends  than  will  the 
costly,  illusive,  uncertain  and  dangerous  search  for 
a  desirable  exotic.  The  introduction  of  exotics 
should  not  top  the  list  for  priorities  among  wildlife 
jobs.  We  should  stress  the  fact  that  excessive  time 
and  effort  of  states  on  foreign  introductions  sub- 
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tracts  just  that  much  from  management  of  native 
species. 

4.  Wherever  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  of 
retaining  or  increasing  native  populations  in  shoot- 
able  abundance,  no  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  introduction  of  exotics. 

5.  A  species  selected  for  release  should  be  one 
which  has  been  considered  most  carefully  to  be 
reasonably  certain  that  it  has  the  desired  game 
characteristics;  that  it  has  no  undesirable  food 
habits  or  other  characteristics  which  might  make 
it  a  pest;  and  that  it  is  not  so  closely  related  to 
native  species  with  which  it  is  likely  to  come  in 
contact  that  it  would  freely  hybridize  to  the  conse- 
quent deterioration  of  that  which  we  already  have. 

6.  The  record  of  failures  is  so  frequent  and 
spectacular  and  the  record  of  unwise  introductions 
so  costly  we  should  never  make  releases  purely  on 
grounds  of  sentiment  or  curiosity  as  has  been  the 
case  in  many  non-game  bird  releases  and  perhaps 
in  some  big  game  releases. 

7.  Only  after  the  most  careful  and  competent 
study  should  any  releases  be  made  with  the  hope 
that  new  species  will  serve  as  biological  controls. 
English  sparrows  were  imported  to  control  insects 
in  America  and  the  mongoose  in  Hawaii  and  else- 
where were  imported  to  control  rats  and  snakes. 

8.  Only  after  the  most  thorough  and  competent 
surveys  and  study  should  fur  animals  be  imported. 
The  American  muskrat  in  England,  the  mink  in 
Iceland,  the  European  rabbit  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  perhaps  the  nutria  in  America  should 
cause  us  to  dig  deeper  and  consider  hazards. 

9.  More  study  and  consideration  than  has  yet 
been  apparent  needs  to  be  given  before  exotic  big 
game  are  introduced.  If  they  seriously  compete 
with  native  species  and  adversely  affect  livestock 
and  agriculture  we  would  be  well  advised  to  go 
slow. 

10.  Greater  effort  should  be  made  to  make  sure 
that  imported  game  is  disease  free.  Some  unfortu- 
nate mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  past. 

11.  Foreign  species  which  have  the  best  chance 
of  survival  in  a  new  land  are  those  that  are  most 
adaptable.  They  are  usually  the  ones  that  have 
divided  off  or  evolved  into  many  related  species  and 
races  that  occupy  different  types  of  ecological  en- 
vironments. Unless  a  species  is  plastic  it  is  not  like- 
ly to  adjust  and  if  it  is  too  plastic  it  may  become  a 
pest.  The  ecological  characteristic  of  the  "vacant 
niche"  in  America  should  be  similar  to  its  native 
range  and  habitat.  Because  of  these  factors,  species 
to  fit  a  desired  environment  in  a  specific  area  in 
America  should  be  selected.  There  has  been  some 


evidence  that  because  of  the  difficulty  in  capturing 
enough  birds  we  have  too  frequently  captured  the 
birds  that  were  most  available  and  then  frantically 
tried  to  find  a  suitable  environment  for  release  af- 
terwards. A  frequent  criticism  of  the  field  man  is 
that  he  is  given  relatively  little  information  on  the 
ecology  and  requirements  of  the  exotic  submitted 
for  release.  He  also  needs  more  information  on  land 
use  practices  in  areas  where  the  bird  is  native  and 
abundant. 

12.  Laws  and  regulations  in  far  too  many  states 
are  lax  in  keeping  out  undesirable  or  questionable 
importations.  Introductions,  sale  by  zoos  or  private 
farms,  and  liberations  should  be  under  closer  pub- 
lic scrutiny  and  control.  Private  individuals  are 
rarely  competent  to  handle  successful  exotic  in- 
troductions which  automatically  become  a  public 
problem.  We  need  better  screening,  and  we  should 
place  greater  emphasis  on  keeping  out  undesirable 
species  and  all  of  those  not  critically  and  competent- 
ly studied.  To  over-stimulate  introductions  will 
open  Pandora's  box  and  lead  to  many  unwanted 
consequences. 

13.  Releases  have  been  made  too  frequently  in 
too  small  numbers  and  shipments  have  at  times 
been  received  too  late.  Birds  for  release  should  be 
received  well  in  advance  of  the  nesting  season. 
Enough  birds  should  constitute  the  planting  to  allow 
for  survival  of  at  least  a  minimum  breeding  popu- 
lation the  second  year  and  particularly  if  releases 
are  not  made  before  the  mating  season.  With  an 
80%  turnover  in  upland  game  birds  we  certainly 
can  expect  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  these  to  sur- 
vive and  be  available  for  the  second  breeding  sea- 
son. At  least  in  one  instance  that  has  come  to  my 
attention,  only  two  females  and  no  males  of  a 
species  were  received  in  one  state.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  is  not  likely  that  much  reproduction 
would  occur. 

14.  Too  little  support  financially  and  in  man- 
power has  been  given  the  present  program  to  in- 
sure that  adequate  ecological  data  on  the  foreign 
game  and  its  habitat  can  be  acquired  and  be  made 
available  to  the  states.  Additional  assistance  is 
needed  to  acquire  adequate  numbers  of  the  neces- 
sary planting  stock.  A  considerable  number  of  states 
feel  that  a  slight  degree  of  success  is  unsatisfactory 
when  a  significant  degree  is  within  reach,  provid- 
ing more  support  is  given  the  program.  If  this  proj- 
ect is  worth  carrying  out  it  is  worth  doing  well. 

15.  The  continued  introduction  and  release  of 
native  species  already  established  is  economically 
and  biologically  unsound.  Likewise,  additional  and 
repeated  introductions  of  exotics  or  American  trans- 
plants that  have  definitely  become  well  established 
is  equally  unsound  economically  and  even  more  un- 
sound biologically. 
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The  groundhog  is  one  of  the  few  mammals  that  actually 
hibernate  in  North  Carolina.  His  burrow,  tunneled  into  the 
ground,  provides  a  snug  haven  during  cold  weather. 


Winter  is  the  season  of  contrast — the  time  of  de- 
cision, the  period  of  preparation.  During  winter 
there  is  both  active  life  and  dormant  expectancy. 
Nature  realizes  this  and  prepares  her  plants  and 
animals  to  withstand  the  forces  of  climate  and 
erratic  whims  of  weather.  Broadleaf  trees  shed  their 
leaves — does  this  make  a  tree  less  susceptible  to 
snow  and  ice?  Many  plants  store  up  in  their  roots 
waiting  energy  to  be  released  again  in  warmth  of 
spring.  Many  kinds  of  animals  store  food  or  prepare 
themselves  to  live  on  in  dormancy  during  the 
phenomenon  of  hibernation — does  this  lessen  the 
mouths  to  feed  in  an  already  scanty  season? 

Hibernation,  and  its  counterpart  in  warm 
weather,  aestivation,  are  resting  stages  during 
which  animals  exist  in  a  more  or  less  torpid  con- 
dition. The  environmental  conditions  that  are  most 
often  associated  with  the  assumption  of  this  torpid 
condition  by  animals  are  lack  of  food,  low  tempera- 
ture, and  drought.  It  is  natural  that,  after  an  in- 
tense period  of  living  activity,  animals  should  go 
into  a  resting  state  while  the  world  is  cold  and  un- 
productive. Among  the  mammals  that  hibernate — 
and  all  do  not — we  find  the  shrews,  moles,  bats, 
mice,  rats  and  other  rodents,  and  some  carnivores 
like  the  skunk.  It  might  be  well  to  note  that  mam- 
mal hibernation  can  be  brought  about  more  easily 
by  starvation  than  by  low  temperature. 


By  Bill  Hamnett 

Photos  by  Jack  Dcrmid 


Here  in  our  state  winter  weather  is  not  too 
severe,  yet  some  of  our  mammals  respond  to  this 
rhythm  though  the  period  of  dormancy  may  be 
relatively  short.  During  winter  in  our  mountains, 
bears  have  been  found  in  caves  and  under  leaf  piles 
— only  to  go  out  and  roam  during  periods  of  warm, 
sunshiny  days.  The  woodchuck  seeks  out  his  bur- 
row to  remain,  usually,  until  spring  arrives.  The 
chipmunks,  field  mice  and  rats  normally  stay  in  a 
state  of  dormancy  longer  than  any  other  of  our 
local  mammals.  In  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
our  state,  where  many  of  the  similar  kinds  of 
mammals  are  found,  there  is  very  little  attempt  to 
hibernate. 

But  what  about  the  other  animals  that  are  known 
to  rest  in  inactivity  during  winter?  Many  worms 
burrow  down  below  the  frost  line  in  the  ground. 
Many  insects  are  in  cocoons  or  pupa  cases;  these  we 
often  see.  Amphibians,  such  as  frogs,  toads,  and 
salamanders,  dig  down  into  the  mud  under  lakes, 
ponds  and  streams.  When  you  have  dug  in  your 
garden  to  set  out  spring  flowers,  have  you  ever  dug 
up  a  sleepy,  drowsy-looking  toad?  Snakes  and 
turtles  are  notorious  hibernators.  There  are  bound 
to  be  periods  of  inactivity  among  the  cold-blooded 
animals,  since  their  body  temperature  assumes  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  or  habitat. 

Hibernation  is  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  some 
animals  and  as  such  affects  the  life  and  habits  of 
other  animals  living  in  the  same  environment  or 
using  the  same  habitat.  Though  winter  is  a  period 
of  scarcity  and  inactivity,  among  animals  it  is  not 
barren  of  interest  to  those  who  choose  to  remain 
active. 

Let's  now  bridge  the  crevasse  between  the  sleep- 
ing and  the  active  to  find  signs  of  life  in  this  same 
winter  season. 
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The  trained  eye  will  observe  a  scuffle  in  the  new 
fallen  snow  where  a  fox  has  pounced  upon  an  un- 
suspecting rabbit.  What  sportsman  would  not  thrill 
to  following  the  measured  trail  of  a  big  wild  turkey 
out  in  the  early  morning  on  a  snow  covered  route 
to  a  feeding  area?  What  child  would  not  be  im- 
pressed by  the  dainty  toe  marks  of  cardinals  that 
have  come  to  the  backyard  in  search  of  man's  food? 
Snow  on  the  ground  is  an  invitation  to  go  wander- 
ing in  search  of  resident  wildlife  you  may  not 
realize  is  even  in  your  neighborhood.  The  foot  print 
of  the  opossum  is  unmistakable;  the  pattern  of  the 
rabbit  tracks  will  tell  much — did  it  run,  hop,  sit- 
down,  or  slowly  amble  along.  In  snow,  mammals 
have  no  secrets. 

Perhaps  snow  is  not  available.  Then  the  mud 
shore  of  ponds  and  streams  give  us  useful  clues.  A 
clear  mink  trail  along  a  stream  tells  us  by  observa- 
tion that  the  mink  looked  into  this  burrow  to  see  if 
perchance  a  mouse  or  crayfish  may  be  hiding;  it  has 
slapped  a  sluggish  fish  out  of  the  water  here  and 
ate  it.  This  is  what  the  trapper  looks  for. 

Looking  at  seed-producing  shrubs  and  trees  we 
may  find  where  some  mammal  or  bird  recently  ob- 
tained food.  At  the  base  of  a  pine  we  may  find  the 
tell-tale  cuttings  on  a  cone  by  a  squirrel.  The  gnaw- 
ed bark  of  a  small  bush  may  be  caused  by  a  rabbit 
or  some  rat.  In  deer  range,  the  nipped  twigs  and 
buds  are  sufficient  evidence.  It  may  be  possible  that 
the  buds  were  taken  by  ruffed  grouse. 

Nature  is  not  so  cruel  that  her  cupboard  is  bare 
to  those  who  seek  nourishment.  The  magnificent 
effort  of  the  past  seasons  provides  acorns,  nuts  and 
seeds  to  be  gleaned. 

Another  sign  of  life  in  winter  is  left  by  the  mam- 
mals and  birds  themselves — some  natural,  others 
under  duress.  Droppings  will  tell  us  where  a  covey 

Soft  mud  is  one  of  nature's  notebooks,  recording  the  tracks 
of  birds  and  animals.  The  raccoon's  human-like  hand  print 
is  common  along:  the  water's  edge. 
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of  quail  slept;  that  a  mammal  has  crossed  this  log 
over  the  creek;  that  deer  passed  by  last  night. 
Hawks  and  owls  regurgitate  pellets  of  undigestible 
fur,  feathers  and  bones.  These  pellets  in  turn  can 
be  analyzed  to  determine  the  victim.  By  the  way, 
this  is  how  we  learn  about  the  good  and  important 
value  of  hawk  and  owl  feeding  habits. 

A  rabbit  in  a  hurry  to  scurry  away  from  stray 
dogs  may  leave  tell-tale  tufts  of  fur  on  briar  stalks. 
A  mass  of  feathers  may  show  where  a  great  horned 
owl  has  swept  down  in  a  strike. 

Although  winter  may  now  seem  dreary  and  for- 
lorn to  you — an  uninviting  landscape;  there  is  evi- 
dence everywhere  that  life  goes  on  just  the  same. 
To  most  of  us  this  new  experience  should  prompt 
us  to  realize  that  any  protection  or  improvement 
we  can  provide  or  make  during  summer  and  fall 
reduces  the  hazard  of  winter  to  our  natural  re- 
sources— both  animate  and  inanimate. 

Winter  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  see  much  we 
missed  during  summer  and  fall.  Right  where  we 
looked  in  the  thicket  last  summer  we  did  not  see 
the  thrasher  nest  that  is  now  before  us.  The  hol- 
lows and  dens  in  trees  are  now  more  evident  and 
perhaps  in  use. 

Yes,  winter  is  the  season  of  contrast;  the  time  of 
decision,  the  period  of  preparation. 

Look  for  dens  in  trees  having  well-worn  holes.  The  flying 
squirrel  shown  here  and  his  bigger  brothers  of  the  squirrel 
family  need  cavities  for  nesting.  See  page  22  for  details  on 
the  Commission's  program  to  provide  nest  boxes  for  gray 
squirrels. 
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THE 

GOLDEN 
SHINER 

By  J.  H.  Cornell 

The  Golden  Shiner  is  not  so 
popular  as  food,  but  as  bait 
for  other  fish  he  has  no  equal. 


Other  than  the  game  fishes  themselves,  this  min- 
now is  one  of  the  most  important  species  to  the 
sport  fisherman.  Especially  in  the  warm-water 
habitats  of  the  piedmont  and  coastal  plains  regions, 
the  Golden  Shiner  is  a  staple  of  diet  for  the  carni- 
vorous games  fishes.  And,  when  properly  impaled 
on  an  adequate  hook,  this  species  probably  has 
lured  more  big  bass  to  a  fitting  end  in  the  frying 
pan  than  all  of  the  Baltimores,  horny-heads,  and 
tuffies  combined. 

In  all  of  its  range  it  seems  to  have  the  nickname 
of  "Roach",  but  that  name  also  is  applied  to  other 
species.  Especially  in  North  Carolina  it  has  become 
the  "Shad  Roach",  possibly  because  of  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  shape  of  the  shad  in  general  out- 
line. In  either  case,  the  proper  name  of  "Golden 
Shiner"  is  much  more  appropriate.  As  usual,  the 
scientific  name  is  appropriate.  Notemigonous  means 
"sharp-backed",  indicating  that  the  body  is  com- 
pressed, and  crysoleucas  means  "golden-white". 

Actually,  the  basic  color  is  a  sort  of  greenish 
silver,  with  a  uniform  golden  or  brassy  luster.  The 
fins  are  yellowish,  except  in  the  breeding  season 
when  the  lower  fins  become  orange  or  red.  Oddly 
enough,  the  Western  Golden  Shiner,  which  is  a 
recognized  subspecies,  does  not  have  the  red  fins. 

This  minnow  is  easy  to  identify.  The  dorsal  fin 
is  small,  usually  with  only  seven  or  eight  rays,  and 
is  located  above  and  behind  the  ventrals.  There  are 


from  forty-five  to  fifty-one  scales  in  the  lateral  line, 
and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  rays  in  the  anal  fin,  de- 
pending on  the  subspecies  concerned.  The  shape  of 
the  anal  fin  is  quite  characteristic,  being  "sickle 
shaped"  or  falcate.  One  of  the  most  striking  char-i 
acteristics  of  this  species  is  the  strongly  decurved 
lateral  line  which  generally  follows  the  ventral 
profile.  In  most  fishes,  the  lateral  line  either  is 
straight  or  is  curved  to  follow  the  dorsal  profile. 

HABITAT 

This  is  a  species  which  prefers  slow  streams  or 
weedy  ponds,  especially  over  mud  bottoms.  Large 
schools  of  the  younger  fish  can  be  found  in  the 
more  dense  weed  beds.  The  larger  fish  tend  to  move 
farther  out  in  the  open  water,  and  to  ignore  the 
sanctuary  provided  by  the  vegetation. 

The  Western  Golden  Shiner,  which  has  the  plain 
silvery  fins,  is  found  from  central  Canada,  North 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming  through  most  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region  southward  to  the  Ohio  River  system 
and  the  Arkansas  River  system  in  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma.  The  Eastern  Golden  Shiner,  the  one 
with  the  red  fins,  is  found  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  southward  along  the  Atlantic  coast  drainage 
to  southern  Virginia  and  the  Albemarle  Sound  re- 
gion. From  the  Catawba  River,  the  Yadkin  River, 
and  southward  there  is  another  variety  of  the  East- 
ern Golden  Shiner  characterized  by  larger  scales 
and  more  numerous  rays  in  the  anal  fin. 

The  cold,  fast-moving  mountain  streams,  with 
their  gravel  or  rocky  bottoms,  do  not  provide  a 
suitable  habitat  for  the  Golden  Shiner.  In  the  pied- 
mont and  coastal  plains  regions,  especially  in  lakes, 
ponds,  and  sluggish  streams,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  generally  distributed  species  in  our 
waters.  It  reaches  its  peak  of  abundance  in  those 
situations  where  there  is  an  excessive  growth  of 
aquatic  vegetation.  Unlike  the  nest-building  species, 
mud  does  not  seem  to  be  a  detriment. 

LIFE  HISTORY 

A  part  of  the  explanation  is  that  the  eggs  are 
extremely  adhesive.  When  they  are  laid  in  the  pre- 
ferred habitat,  they  adhere  to  the  vegetation  and 
remain  suspended  above  the  suffocating  mud.  In 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  hatchery  at 
Fayetteville,  N.  C,  spawning  has  been  observed  to 
take  place,  starting  in  late  April  at  a  water  tempera- 
ture of  about  68°  F.  and  continuing  until  early 
August. 

Within  a  few  days,  the  young  hatch  out  and  be- 
gin feeding.  It  appears  that  their  first  food  consists 
principally  of  filamentous  algae  and  diatoms.  Very 
shortly,  however,  their  diet  changes  to  the  small 
forms  of  animal  life.  Most  preferred,  probably,  are 
the  Entomostraca,  followed  by  insect  larvae,  pupae, 
and  any  other  form  of  animal  life  which  might  fit 
into  their  mouths. 
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In  the  wild,  their  growth  rate  approximates  one 
and  one-half  inches  in  the  first  five  months,  and 
about  two  inches  in  the  first  year.  Under  the  con- 
trolled conditions  of  a  minnow  hatchery,  this 
growth  rate  can  be  retarded  by  excessive  crowding 
or  it  can  be  considerably  increased  by  supplemental 
feeding.  Maximum  size  is  about  ten  to  eleven  inches. 

IMPORTANCE 

Because  of  this  unusual  maximum  size,  much 
larger  than  most  of  the  minnows,  the  Golden  Shiner 
has  some  importance  as  a  pan  fish.  On  one  of  the 
earliest  warm  days  in  the  spring,  even  as  early  as 
late  February  or  early  March,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
observe  a  semicircle  of  cane  poles  being  fished  from 
the  pond  bank.  The  hooks  will  be  no  larger  than 
number  sixteen  in  deference  to  the  fish's  very  small 
mouth.  Bait  will  consist  of  bread.  Several  slices  are 
broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  tossed  on  the  water, 
where  they  soon  sink  and  serve  the  purpose  of 
baiting  the  fish  into  the  area  being  fished.  Each 
hook  is  baited  with  a  small  piece  of  bread.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  not  unusual  for  two  fishermen 
to  catch  a  tub  full  in  an  afternoon. 

Excessive  numbers  of  Golden  Shiners  can  be 
detrimental  in  a  pond.  The  food  habits  of  the 
adults  are  exactly  the  same  as  fingerling  bass  until 
the  bass  reach  a  size  of  about  two  and  one-half 
inches.  Beyond  that  size,  the  bass  are  fish  eaters. 
Below  that  size,  they  must  compete  for  the  basic 
animal  food  supply  of  the  pond.  If  the  competition 
is  severe,  a  large  part  of  the  new  bass  crop  may  be 
lost. 

Golden  Shiners  may  be  detrimental  in  another 
respect.  The  larger  adults,  which  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  eat  any  animal  life  available,  are  quite  ca- 


pable of  devouring  the  fry  of  the  game  species  in 
their  earliest  free-swimming  stages.  Of  course,  the 
game  fish  soon  grow  too  large  for  the  minnows 
to  swallow  them,  but  for  a  time  the  loss  can  be 
very  considerable. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger,  the  Golden  Shiner 
is  reported  to  be  one  of  our  most  efficient  destroyers 
of  mosquito  larvae.  In  the  grassy  margin  of  a  pond, 
in  water  only  an  inch  or  two  deep,  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  the  Gambusia  or  "top-dodger"  in  de- 
stroying mosquito  larvae.  They  have  earned  the 
name  of  "mosquito  fish".  But  considering  the  pond 
as  a  whole,  the  Golden  Shiners  probably  put  a 
bigger  dent  in  the  potential  mosquito  crop  than  do 
the  Gambusias. 

Probably  the  greatest  benefit  attributable  to  the 
Golden  Shiner  is  that  in  many  of  our  waters  it 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  food  supply  for  our 
bass,  crappies,  and  larger  bream.  When  the  relative 
numbers  of  Golden  Shiners  in  a  population  become 
excessive,  their  detrimental  aspects  of  competition 
and  predation  can  become  a  serious  problem.  But  in 
an  average  natural  lake  population  they  serve  as  a 
most  important  source  of  animal  food  for  the  preda- 
tor species.  They  are  especially  valuable  in  this 
respect  because  they  are  extremely  prolific. 

The  fact  that  they  are  prolific  and  also  are  a  pre- 
ferred food  of  the  game  species  makes  the  Golden 
Shiner  a  most  important  fish  to  the  commercial  pro- 
ducer of  bait  fish.  They  are  easy  to  raise  and  re- 
quire much  less  care  and  attention  than  some  of 
the  other  species. 

In  producing  them  by  the  extensive  method, 
where  the  young  fish  are  allowed  to  remain  with 


Favorite  bait  fish  of  bass  fishermen  is  the  golden  shiner,  which  grows  to  panfish  size.  He  is  characterized  by  a  golden-bronze  luster 
or  sheen  and  a  sickle-shaped  anal  fin.  Although  primarily  an  algae  feeder,  he  often  eats  mosquito  larvae  and  small  insects. 

Illustration  by  Duanc  Raver 
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the  brood  stock  until  the  crop  is  harvested,  adult 
predation  will  limit  the  production  to  about  fifty  to 
sixty  thousand  salable  fish  per  acre  of  water.  In  the 
intensive  method,  where  smaller  ponds  are  used  and 
where  the  fry  are  removed  from  the  brood  pond  to 
separate  rearing  ponds  as  early  as  possible,  the  pro- 
duction of  salable  fish  can  be  approximately  doubled 
to  over  one  hundred  thousand  per  acre. 

It  has  become  recognized  that  the  protection  of 
the  minnow  supplies  in  our  public  waters  is  an 
imperative  aspect  of  good  conservation  if  we  are  to 
have  adequate  crops  of  game  fish  each  year.  In  the 
interest  of  providing  food  for  the  game  fish  species, 
the  exploitation  of  the  minnow  supplies  for  private 


profit  should  be  prohibited  or  drastically  curtailed. 

In  North  Carolina  today  we  have  numerous  small 
hatcheries  producing  minnows  for  the  retail  trade. 
We  could  use  more.  Anyone  who  is  interested  in 
minnow  production  in  a  pond  or  two  in  order  to 
supplement  his  income,  or  anyone  who  is  consider- 
ing it  as  a  full-time  operation  on  a  large  scale, 
would  do  well  to  obtain  technical  advice  and  in- 
structions. Such  information  is  available  in  a  new 
bulletin  entiled  "Raising  Bait  Fishes".  It  is  Circular 
35,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  can  be  obtained  by  sending  forty- 
five  cents  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  It's  a  bargain! 


WE  OTHER  SIDE 


WILDLIFE 

PROTECTOR'S  WIFE 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Wright 

I  have  been  reading  and  hearing  many  stories 
about  the  work  that  a  Game  Protector  does,  but 
never  have  I  heard  the  "other  side"  of  the  story — 
that  of  the  Game  Protector's  wife.  What  does  she 
do  while  her  husband  is  out  checking  early  duck 
hunters?  What  are  her  fears  for  her  husband?  Does 
she  dislike  the  irregular  hours  by  which  she  lives? 
Here  is  my  side  of  my  husband's  story. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  asked,  "Don't  you  have  an 
awfully  hard  life,  being  the  wife  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer?"  I  began  thinking  seriously  about  this 
and  realized  that  many  people  have  the  idea  that 
my  days  are  filled  with  fears  of  various  forms,  sell- 
ing hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  washing,  starch- 
ing and  ironing  uniforms,  wondering  when  my  hus- 
band will  be  in  for  meals,  and  answering  the  door  to 
inform  wayward  hunters  about  the  seasons  and 
limits. 

It's  true  that  I  have  these  things  to  do,  but  I  have 
learned  to  like  them.  That  is  the  secret  of  becoming 
well-adjusted  to  any  kind  of  life.  Instead  of  staying 
at  home  alone  in  the  early  hours  when  he  goes  duck 
hunting,  I  have  learned  to  handle  a  gun  well  enough 
to  go  along  with  him.  There  is  a  beauty  in  those 
early-morning  hours  that  only  a  few  are  able  to 
see — a  crisp  stillness,  fog  dancing  on  a  lake,  lonely 
calls  of  the  ducks,  then  the  sudden  fluttering  of 
wings  and  a  silhouette  against  the  sky.  There  is  no 
time  to  think.  The  briefness  of  this  moment  is  one 
that  I  always  enjoy  later  back  in  the  warm  comfort 


of  home,  but  it  is  enough  to  make  me  want  to  go 
again  the  next  time. 

My  sense  of  humor  has  become  keener  in  the 
past  year.  I'm  able  to  call  on  it  in  any  kind  of 
situation.  There  was  the  time  that  my  husband  and 
several  others  came  home  drenched  from  head  to 
toe  after  their  boat  went  over  a  four-foot  waterfall 
on  the  river.  Three  or  four  falls  into  the  water  a 
week  has  become  somewhat  a  routine,  especially  in 
the  summer.  These  experiences  have  taught  me  the 
ability  not  to  worry.  Instead,  I  always  keep  a  pot 
of  coffee  hot  and  blankets  ready. 

As  for  the  irregular  hours,  we  have  adjusted  to 
those,  too.  My  meals  can  never  be  started  until  my 
husband  comes  in,  because  I  am  never  sure  when 
he  will  be  home.  Many  times  he  may  bring  the 
man  he  has  been  working  with  for  lunch.  I  had 
the  most  trouble  adjusting  to  the  fact  that  he  works 
on  almost  every  holiday.  However,  he  may  take  an- 
other day  off  for  that  holiday  whenever  he  chooses. 

Selling  licenses  and  informing  hunters  has  be- 
come just  another  household  duty,  and  one  that  I 
enjoy.  Learning  about  my  husband's  work  can  be 
compared  to  beginning  in  kindergarden  and  little 
by  little  completing  an  education.  Every  day  brings 
forth  a  new  question  to  be  answered,  and  I  spend  as 
much  time  as  possible  reading  his  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Encyclopedia,  which  contains  a  wealth  of 
information  for  us  beginners. 

The  simple  song  of  a  bird,  the  picture  of  ducks 
in  flight  against  the  evening  sky,  the  saucy  tail  of 
a  squirrel  darting  up  a  tree,  all  have  taken  on  new 
meanings  to  me  since  I  became  a  Game  Protector's 
wife.  I  see  more  clearly  that  the  world  would  in- 
deed be  a  lifeless  place  without  wildlife.  To  keep  it, 
we  must  protect  it.  I  shall  do  my  part  to  help  my 
husband  do  his  work  well,  just  as  other  wives  in 
my  place  are  doing. 

The  poet,  John  Keats,  may  have  meant  wildlife 
when  he  wrote,  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever." 
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RESOURCE -O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


WILDLIFE  PLANTINGS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  SOIL  BANK  PAYMENTS 

Specifications  for  wildlife  plantings  eligible  for  payment  under  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  have  been  submitted  to  Washington  and  early  ap- 
proval is  expected.     Of  primary  interest  to  landowners  interested  in  the 
soil  bank,  arrangements  are  to  be  made  wherein  payments  of  up  to  $30  per 
acre  will  be  made  for  establishing  small  game  plantings  and  up  to  $1500  for 
fish  pond  and  waterfowl  impoundments.     In  addition,  payments  of  up  to  $10 
per  acre  per  year  may  be  made  on  acreage  taken  out  of  crops  and  converted  to 
these  practices.     Farmers  wishing  to  participate  should  contact  their  county 
ASC  committees  to  establish  soil  bank  base  acreages  and  arrange  for  con- 
tracts to  cover  participation.     Detailed  specifications  will  be  available  on 
request  from  the  Wildlife  Commission  or  the  county  offices  of  Agricultural 
Stabilization  Conservation. 

it     ie     ie  ie 

RED  OAK  WILDLIFE  CLUB  LIKES  UPLAND  GAME  RESTORATION  PROJECT 

The  Red  Oak  Wildlife  Club  in  Buncombe  County  has  found  that  habitat  re- 
storation projects  pay  off  in  more  ways  than  one.    E.  B.  DeBruhl,  club 
president  from  Alexander,  said  that  seeds  and  seedlings  received  from  the 
Wildlife  Commission  not  only  helped  provide  good  cover  for  game  but  the 
project  itself  has  nearly  trebled  the  club's  membership  and  the  club  is 
still  growing.     Comprised  mostly  of  farmers,  the  club  is  now  less  than  three 
months  old.     Habitat  restoration  is  its  number  one  project. 

•k     *     *  * 

SCS  DISTRICT  SUPERVISORS  MEET  JANUARY  15,   16,  AT  ASHEVILLE 

Soil  Conservation  District  Supervisors  from  throughout  North  Carolina 
will  meet  at  Hotel  Vanderbilt,  Asheville,  January  15  and  16.     The  U.  S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  especially  at  the  state  and  local  level,  has  been  ex- 
tremely cooperative  in  the  State's  program  of  wildlife  conservation. 
Charles  M.  Ladd,  President  of  the  N.  C.  Association  of  Conservation  District 
Supervisors  has  invited  representative  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
to  attend  the  Association's  annual  meeting. 

ie     ie     ie  ii 

1957  FISHING  RULES  READY,  FISHING  LICENSES  DISTRIBUTED 

About  300,000  copies  of  the  1957  fresh  water  fishing  regulations  have 
been  printed  and  distributed  to  license  dealers  throughout  the  state.  With 
December  31,  1956  State  Resident  fishing  licenses  expired,  and  persons  using 
this  type  of  license  will  need  to  purchase  new  ones.     Combination  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  will  not  expire  until  July  31,  1957. 

ie     ie     ie  * 

FORT  BRAGG  ISSUED  PERMIT  TO  IMPORT  DEER 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  issued  the  Ft.  Bragg  Fish  and  Game 
board  a  permit  to  obtain  ten  male  white  tail  deer  from  another  state  for  the 
purpose  of  restocking  at  the  Ft.  Bragg  military  reservation. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
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When  the  door  was  opened,  three  eager  setters  were  ready  to 
go,  and  after  a  show  of  enthusiasm  and  spell  of  stretching, 
they  settled  down  to  the  serious  business  of  finding  game. 


mm 


Mm 


CAROLINA  QUAIL  HUNT 

Photo  Feature  by  Jack  Dermid 

Quail  occur  in  all  parts  of  North  Carolina,  and  to 
hunt  them,  most  sportsmen  work  the  fields  and 
woodlands  close  to  their  homes.  Occasionally,  hunt- 
ers wonder  about  the  sport  to  be  found  in  distant 
places — they  want  to  try  the  fabulous  spots  where 
it  is  commonplace  to  find  a  dozen  coveys  a  day. 

Such  were  the  ambitions  of  Bay  Nowell  and 
George  Marshburn  of  Wendell.  Although  they  had 


As  Jake  froze  on  point,  Mack  sailed  in  to  back  him,  catching 
the  scent  so  strong  that  he  didn't  even  level  off  from  a  turn. 


Don  was  behind  a  clump  of  scrub  oaks  all  the  while.  He  was 
positive  a  thundering  covey  would  soon  rise. 


George  Marshburn,  looking  over  a  bird  with  satisfaction,  said, 
"Does  a  fellow  good  to  make  a  clean  kill." 
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had  better-than-average  hunting  at  home,  they 
wanted  to  find  a  dreamland. 

One  promising  day  they  packed  Bay's  dogs,  Don 
and  Jake,  and  George's  Mack  into  a  car  and  headed 
for  the  Sandhills.  They  didn't  have  a  particular 
destination  in  mind — only  quail. 

Bay  and  George  didn't  find  their  Utopia,  but  they 
had  a  good  hunt.  And  they  found  Mr.  Bobwhite  the 
same  bird  as  they  knew  at  home.  As  they  covered 
new  country,  they  were  observant  and  noticed 
where  the  birds  were  found,  the  availability  of  food 
and  cover,  signs  of  predators  and  hunting  pressure, 
and  other  things  that  affect  quail. 


They  came  to  one  conclusion:  "Quail  are  found 
where  living  conditions  are  right."  It  is  as  simple 
as  that! 

If  quail  are  scarce  on  a  range,  then  something  is 
lacking  in  their  requirements.  If  food  and  cover  are 
short,  the  Wildlife  Commission  offers  a  remedy: 
plant  bicolor  lespedeza,  multiflora  rose,  and  annual 
seed  mixtures  which  are  distributed  free  by  the 
Commission.  Competent  biologists  are  available  for 
advice  on  the  selection  of  proper  planting  sites.  It's 
up  to  the  sportsmen  and  land  owners  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity.  Write  the  Game  Di- 
vision, Box  2919,  Raleigh,  for  application  forms. 


Don's  quick  eye  and  keen  sense  of  smell  led  him  to  a  cripple. 
He  toted  it  straight  to  Bay  Nowell  .  .  .  "That's  a  good  dog." 


\.  ^xjj  - .  ».      »  .'"V*  x 

Easy  Jake!  Easy  boy!  It  was  a  tense  moment  when  the  dogs 
struck  the  first  hot  trail. 


When  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  was  chartered  and  organized  in  1947, 
this  agency  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
administering  protection,  management,  restoration 
and  wise  use  of  the  State's  vast  wildlife  resources. 
In  accepting  this  assignment,  the  new  Commission 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  extensive 
operations  in  which  complex  and  often  perplexing 
problems  are  encountered.  Perhaps  not  the  least  of 
these  problems  becomes  involved  when  the  matter 
of  devising  ways  and  means  of  restoring  popula- 
tions of  certain  species  of  wildlife  is  undertaken. 

Although  North  Carolina  is  blessed  with  a  wide 
variety  of  birds  and  animals  which  are  classified 
as  game,  the  Commission  took  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  popular  farm  game  species — quail, 
rabbit  and  squirrel — provide  more  hunting  for  more 
people  than  do  all  other  species  combined.  There- 
fore, a  program  for  the  restoration  and  manage- 
ment of  farm  game  was  deemed  to  be  of  prime  im- 
portance, and  scheduled  for  immediate  attention. 

In  formulating  a  farm  game  program  for  State- 
wide application,  the  Commission  made  careful 
evaluations  of  management  methods  formerly  used 
in  North  Carolina,  and  of  those  in  use  in  other 
states.  Innovations — both  practical  and  theoretical 
— purported  to  be  the  ultimate  answer  to  game 
restoration  problems,  were  studied  and  thoroughly 
investigated.  However,  exhaustive  studies  and  ex- 
periments have  proven  that  inadequate  food  and 
cover  at  critical  seasons  of  the  year  are  the  principal 
factors  limiting  farm  game  populations.  This  con- 
dition stems  from  the  ever-increasing  effects  of 
modern  farming  practices  which  feature  "clean" 
farming  and  "intensive"  land  utilization.  Common 
sense  dictated,  then,  that  the  only  sound  approach 
to  building  larger  farm-game  populations  would  be 
through  improvement  of  habitat  on  the  farms  of 
North  Carolina.  The  Commission's  Upland  Game 
Restoration  Program  is  based  on  this  principle. 

By  1949,  the  Commission  had  organized  and 
initiated  its  farm-game  restoration  program.  This 
program  was  designed  so  that  Tar  Heel  sportsmen, 


FARM  GAME 


By  Ted  R.  Mitchell 

Game  Biologist,  District  7 

landowners  and  all  other  interested  citizens  could 
combine  their  efforts  with  those  of  Commission 
personnel  in  a  frontal  attack  on  the  forces  which 
limit  farm  game  populations  and,  thereby,  restrict 
hunting. 

To  lead  the  way  in  this  State-wide  habitat  im- 
provement project,  game  management  specialists 
were  employed  and  stationed  in  each  of  the  nine 
commission  Districts.  Their  principal  duties  were 
to:  (1)  give  technical  assistance  in  planning  ha- 
bitat improvement  projects  on  privately  owned 
farms;  (2)  accept  applications  for  and  distribute 
planting  materials,  and  (3)  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  groups,  individuals  and  personnel  of  cooperating 
agencies  in  a  concerted  drive  to  restore  farm  game 
habitat  as  rapidly  as  possible,  using  methods  com- 
patible with  modern  land  management  practices. 
The  basic  techniques  to  be  employed  were  derived 
from  those  developed  by  land  managers  for  the 
express  purpose  of  arresting  soil  erosion  and  con- 
trolling the  run-off  of  water. 

Perennial  lespedezas  and  multiflora  rose  are 
plants  which  are  effective  and  used  widely  in  soil 
and  water  conservation  work.  These  plants  also 
provide  necessary  food  and  cover  which  make  it 

Closeup  of  bicolor  lespedeza  seeds  shows  the  fat  little  legumes 
that  provide  food  for  wildlife  during  periods  when  natural 
foods  are  exhausted  in  late  winter. 
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possible  for  farm  game  to  survive  the  winter  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  produce  a  harvestable  surplus 
for  the  next  hunting  season.  These  are  the  principal 
plants  used  in  farm  game  habitat  development. 
The  Commission  operates  a  modern  nursery  where 
several  millions  of  shrub  lespedeza  and  multiflora 
rose  seedlings  are  produced  each  year.  Rose  and 
shrub  lespedeza  seedlings,  shrub  and  sericea  les- 
pedeza seed  as  well  as  a  mixture  of  annual  seeds 
are  distributed  free  of  charge  to  farmers  and  land- 
owners on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

Interest  and  participation  in  the  Commission's 
Upland  Game  Restoration  Program  have  been  ex- 
cellent from  the  beginning.  On  farms  where  game 
management  has  become  an  integral  part  of  farm 
operations,  gratifying  results  have  been  obtained 
in  most  instances.  Increases  in  quail  carry-over 
from  fall  to  spring  have  been  noted  in  communities 
where  intensive  habitat  improvement  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

However,  at  the  end  of  five  years  of  operation,  it 
became  apparent  that  expansion  of  the  program 
was  imperative  if  its  potential  was  to  be  realized 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Since  each  dis- 
trict game  management  specialist  is  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  program  in  ten  or  more  counties, 
and  project  activities  were  increasing  in  scope,  the 
time  had  arrived  when  these  men  could  no  longer 
do  full  justice  to  the  demands  placed  upon  them 
during  rush  seasons.  Therefore,  the  Commission 
decided  to  employ  part-time  assistants,  so  that  more 
efficient  service  could  be  rendered  during  the  distri- 
bution and  planting  season. 

The  duties  of  these  assistants  include  distribution 
of  planting  materials,  assisting  cooperators  in  select- 
ing suitable  planting  sites,  giving  advice  on  plant- 
ing methods  and  patterns,  and  follow-up  contacts 
to  promote  better  utilization  of  planting  materials. 
Men  for  these  jobs  were  selected  on  a  basis  of  in- 
terest in  the  program,  knowledge  of  local  farming 
methods,  and  ability  to  work  with  groups  and  in- 
dividuals who  desire  more  farm  game  and  better 
hunting.  Each  temporary  worker  is  given  field 
training  by  the  game  management  specialist  who 
supervises  his  work.  The  worker  usually  is  assigned 
duties  in  the  county  of  his  residence. 

Approximately  fifty  part-time  assistants  were 
active  throughout  the  State  during  the  1955-56 
season.  Records  for  the  season  show  an  impressive 
upward  swing  in  the  number  of  cooperators  served, 
and  in  the  quality  of  farm  game  habitat  improve- 
ment plantings  established.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
the  largest  and  most  successful  year  in  the  pro- 
gram's history  is  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the 
part-time  assistants. 

Plans  for  the  1956-57  season  call  for  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  program.  Temporary  workers  will 
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be  assigned  in  each  county  of  the  State  where  in- 
terest and  participation  in  the  program  can  pro- 
duce such  help.  The  Commission  nursery  has  pro- 
duced a  bumper  crop  of  planting  materials  for 
free  distribution.  Technical  assistance  is  available 
to  everyone.  The  stage  is  set,  then,  for  another  sea- 
son in  which  great  strides  may  be  made  toward 
restoration  of  farm  game  populations  through 
habitat  improvement.  Every  Tar  Heel  sportsman, 
landowner  and  interested  citizen  is  urged  to  co- 
operate in  this  program  designed  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  attain  its  primary  objective — "More  Sport 
for  More  People — Equal  Opportunity  for  All." 

TEMPORARY  FARM  GAME  WORKERS, 
1956-57 


(Partial  List) 
(As  of  December  15,  1956) 


County 

Worker 

Address 

Alexander 

Solon  Moose 

Rt.  2,  Taylorsville 

Alleghany 

Hoke  Andrews 

Sparta 

Beaufort 

John  G.  Garris 

Rt.  2,  Box  38,  Washington 

Bladen 

W.  B.  Melvin 

Ivanhoe 

Brunswick 

Charles  D.  Peterson 

65  Lake  Forest  Parkway,  Wilmington 

Buncombe 

Gilbert  C.  Jenkins 

138  Linden  Street,  Arden 

Burke 

W.  C.  Barnhill 

Rt.  6,  Box  705,  Morganton 

Cabarrus 

Ralph  C.  Bonds 

Rt.  1,  Box  185A,  Concord 

Caldwell 

Keith  Sims 

Rt.  1,  Granite  Falls 

Carteret 

Clayton  Cannon 

Rt.  1,  Newport 

Catawba 

Lewis  Herman 

Rt.  2,  Hickory 

Cherokee 

Blair  J.  Stalcup 

Murphy 

Chowan 

Sherlon  Layton 

Edenton 

Clay 

Sam  Davis 

Hayesville 

Craven 

Dick  Hubbard 

Rt.  2,  New  Bern 

Cumberland 

G.  T.  Buie 

Rt.  3,  Fayetteville 

Davidson 

E.  W.  Rentz 

Rt.  5,  Lexington 

Davie 

Tom  Blackwelder 

Mocksville 

Duplin 

E.  R.  Carlton 

Warsaw 

Durham 

James  Ray  Greene 

Rt.  1,  Morrisville 

Edgecombe 

Jack  Proctor 

Rt.  1,  Elm  City 

Forsyth 

Ned  C.  Ingram 

Rt.  2,  Kernersville 

Greene 

John  T.  Mewborn 

Rt.  2,  LaGrange 

Halifax 

Neal  Phillips 

Rt.  1,  Halifax 

Haywood 

Roy  E.  Arrington 

Rt.  1,  Box  435,  Waynesville 

Hertford 

Duff  Sumner 

Como 

Iredell 

Edwin  B.  Tutterow 

Union  Grove 

Frank  Smith 

111  Oakhurst,  Statesville 

Johnston 

Carlton  Hinnant 

Wendell 

Jones 

W.  W.  Lowery 

Rt.  1,  Trenton 

Lenoir 

Lovit  White 

Rt.  1 ,  LaGrange 

McDowell 

John  Harris 

Rt.  2,  Box  164,  Marion 

Madison 

Grover  C.  Ponder 

Marshall 

Martin 

Dan  W.  Jones 

Rt.  2,  Williamston 

Mecklenburg 

W.  J.  Boger 

1400  Caroline  Drive,  Charlotte 

Montgomery 

D.  W.  Kanoy 

Troy 

Moore 

Howard  R.  Bennett 

Box  1968,  Cameron 

Nash 

Garland  Strickland 

Nashville 

New  Hanover 

Charles  D.  Peterson 

65  Lake  Forest  Parkway,  Wilmington 

Northampton 

H.  T.  Joyner 

Murfreesboro 

Onslow 

Wyatt  D.  Burton 

Rt.  1,  Jacksonville 

Pamlico 

Charles  A.  Cooper 

Minnesott  Beach 

Pender 

Leonard  W.  Wells 

Rt.  2,  Burgaw 

Polk 

Robert  L.  Shuford,  Jr. 

Tryon 

Richmond 

Clarence  C.  Young 

Rt.  3,  Rockingham 

Robeson 

Wallace  Kinlaw 

Rt.  5,  Lumberton 

Rowan 

Duard  Cress 

Rt.  2,  Salisbury 

Rutherford 

Broadus  Goode 

Spindale 

Sampson 

Claxton  King 

Ingold 

Stanly 

Tom  J.  Huneycutt 

Rt.  1,  Oakboro 

Stokes 

Junior  Shelton 

Francisco 

Surry 

F.  C.  Poindexter 

Rt.  2,  Dobson 

Swain 

Lester  W.  Crain 

Bryson  City 

Union 

Bill  McCollum 

Rt.  3,  Monroe 

Vance 

Hubert  Hoyle 

Rt.  1,  Henderson 

Wake 

Wicker  Holland 

Holly  Springs 

Warren 

Hubert  Hoyle 

Rt.  1,  Henderson 

Wayne 

Lloyd  Bartlett 

Rt.  2,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes 

George  H.  Carter 

Ferguson 

C.  C.  Mayberry 

Cycle 

Wilson 

Willie  Phillips 

Macclesfield 

Yadkin 

James  H.  Dobbins 

Rt.  2,  Boonville 
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One  of  the  most  popular  questions  asked  of  game 
technicians  by  sportsmen  is  how  many  deer  in 
North  Carolina.  If  time  is  short  or  the  hour  is  late, 
your  game  technician  will  look  wise  and  quote  an 
estimate  of  200,000  deer,  a  figure  derived  from  the 
annual  deer  harvest.  Usually,  however,  he  will 
admit  sheepishly  that  he  does  not  know,  and 
furthermore  it  is  not  important  to  know  the  total 
number  of  deer  in  the  state.  Then  he  may  go  on  to 
say  that  it  is  far  more  important  to  know  the  deer 
population  level  in  relation  to  the  range.  In  obtain- 
ing this  basic  information  he  deals  with  units  of  area 
varying  from  individual  farms  or  woodlots  to  coun- 
ty size  or  larger.  He  has  several  techniques  which 
can  be  employed  depending  on  the  size  of  the  area 
to  be  surveyed,  vegetative  cover  type,  ground  con- 
dition, and  other  factors. 

Let  us  review  some  of  these  techniques  and  their 
results  when  used  to  determine  the  population  sta- 
tus of  selected  areas  in  North  Carolina.  Game 
management  is  relatively  young — most  of  the  tech- 
niques have  been  developed  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  However,  many  of  the  basic  concepts  were 
known  to  the  ancients.  We  have  been  using  the 
deer  drive  to  considerable  advantage  in  the  Pied- 
mont on  the  Uwharrie  and  Sandhills  Wildlife 
Management  Areas.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  of  a 
total  deer  count  on  sample  areas  and  application 
of  the  result  to  the  total  area.  Herodotus  relates 
that  Xerxes  used  the  sample  area  technique  to  esti- 
mate the  size  of  his  army: 


m  m  mm 


By  Ken  Chiavetta 


"They  were  computed  in  this  manner;  having  drawn 
together  10,000  men  in  one  place,  and  having  crowd- 
ed them  as  close  together  as  it  was  possible,  they 
traced  a  circle  on  the  outside,  and  having  traced  it, 
and  removed  the  ten  thousand,  they  threw  up  a  stone 
fence  on  the  circle,  reaching  to  the  height  of  a  man's 
navel.  Having  done  this,  they  made  others  enter 
within  the  enclosed  space,  until  in  this  manner  com- 
puted all.  .  ." 

Two  other  modern  techniques  stem  from  ancient 
times,  track  counts  and  pellet  group  counts.  Accord- 
ing to  Xenophon,  troops  of  enemy  cavalry  were  esti- 
mated by  Cyrus  as  follows: 

"As  they  advanced  from  this  place,  the  footsteps  and 
dung  of  horses  were  observed,  and  the  track  was  con- 
jectured to  be  that  of  about  2,000  cavalry." 


This  diagram  of  a  deer  drive  illustrates  the  method  used  in 
counting  deer  in  some  areas.  Counters  look  in  one  direction, 
and  tally  deer  passing  between  them  and  the  next  post. 
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Track  counts  were  made  on  Holly  Shelter  to  ob- 
tain an  index  of  the  deer  population  for  that  area 
and  the  pellet  group  count  method  is  being  applied 
to  many  mountain  and  Piedmont  areas.  These 
methods  can  be  used  to  determine  deer  population 
levels.  Post-seasonal  deer  population  levels  were 
indicated  for  several  areas  when  randomly  located 
permanent  pellet  count  strips  were  cleared  of 
dung  on  two  successive  monthly  counts  in  the 
spring  following  an  initial  clearing  or  erasing  of 
all  pellets.  It  has  been  found  that  the  following 
relationship  exists  between  pellet  groups  per  acre 
and  population  density: 

100  x  Pellet  Groups  per  Acre 
Deer  per  100  Acres  =   

12.7  x  Number  of  Days  Used 
where  12.7  is  the  average  number  of  pellet  groups 
per  day  per  deer.  The  results  of  the  1956  spring 
census  are  compared  below: 

Management  Area       Technique  Deer  Per  100  Acres 

Mt.  Mitchell  Pellet  14.8 

Daniel  Boone  Pellet  4.7 

Little  Grandfather      Pellet  3.1 

Pisgah  Pellet  2.5 

Uwharrie  Drive  12.7 

Sandhills  Drive  2.7 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  considerable  vari- 
ability in  these  post-seasonal  deer  population  levels. 
These  range  from  2.5  deer  per  hundred  acres  at 
Pisgah  to  14.7  deer  per  hundred  acres  at  Mt.  Mit- 
chell. Pellet  group  counts  made  at  Daniel  Boone 
this  autumn  before  leaf  fall  indicate  that  the  deer 
population  has  increased  42  per  cent  with  6.7  deer 
per  hundred  acres  being  the  current  population. 
Leaf  fall  prevented  making  comparisons  on  other 
areas. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  counts  made  of  deer 
(deer  drives)  and  the  indirect  counts  (track  counts 
and  deer  pellet  group  counts),  there  remains  still 


Examination  of  the  deer  is  important  in  measuring  populations. 
Careful  measurements  indicate  growth,  and  provide  a  basis  for 
comparison  with  deer  in  other  areas. 


a  third  major  category — the  use  of  mathematical 
indices  or  formulae.  Most  of  these  methods  are 
somewhat  involved,  so  only  the  high  points  of  each 
will  be  considered: 

Lincoln  Index: 

All  deer  handled  during  the  deer 
trapping  program  are  ear-tagged  prior  to  release. 
Since  deer  are  caught  at  an  even  sex  ratio,  but  are 
released  on  the  new  management  area  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  does  per  buck,  there  are  marked 
animals  on  both  the  trapping  areas  and  the  release 
areas.  Deer  populations  can  be  calculated  by  using 
the  proportion  of  tagged  bucks  in  the  total  kill  for 
the  respective  areas. 

Schnabel  Index: 

This  method  is  similar  to  the  Lin- 
coln Index,  but  the  estimate  of  the  deer  population 
is  based  on  the  proportion  of  recatches  among  the 
total  catch  on  the  deer  trapping  areas.  The  pellet 
group  counts  for  this  year  at  Daniel  Boone  and  Mt. 
Mitchell  roughly  paralleled  the  Schnabel  indices 
for  these  areas  in  1954-55.  The  spring  pellet  counts 
for  these  areas  were  in  the  ratio  of  1:  3.1  while 
Schnabel  indices  were  1:  3.7. 

Kelker  Method: 

By  knowing  the  sex  and  age  com- 
position of  a  deer  herd  at  the  time  of  stocking,  the 
population  levels  can  be  projected  for  a  later  date. 
A  comparison  was  recently  made  btween  the  Kelker 
method  and  the  Lincoln  method  as  they  applied  to 
data  from  the  Flat  Top  Management  Area.  The 
following  facts  were  known:  Eighty-four  deer  had 


Biologists  check  the  age  of  deer  by  comparing  teeth  with  those 
from  deer  of  known  age.  Charlie  Woodhouse  finds  that  Don 
Greymont's  Daniel  Boone  buck  was  more  than  eight  years  old. 


been  stocked  during  two  trapping  seasons  (1949- 
51).  The  sex  ratio  of  each  of  these  stockings  were 
known.  Twenty-nine  of  the  stocked  deer  were 
bucks.  One  tagged  deer  was  killed  in  Tennessee 
during  the  1954  season.  Forty  bucks  were  killed 
during  the  1955  season.  Two  deer-tag  recoveries 
from  bucks  were  made.  From  this  information,  it 
was  possible  to  calculate  the  pre-seasonal  popula- 
tion for  Flat  Top  by  the  two  methods.  Sparing  you 
the  details,  the  results  were:  Lincoln  Index — 1,120 
deer;  Kelker  Method — 1,105  deer. 

We  have  made  a  guided  tour  of  the  current  deer 
census  work  in  the  Tarheel  State.  No  mention  was 
made  of  the  airplane  strip  counts,  roadside  counts, 
the  helicopter  game-loss  surveys  and  other  miscel- 
laneous techniques.  We  came  out  with  an  assort- 
ment of  numbers  without  meaning.  What  was  it 
the  game  technician  said  earlier?  Oh,  yes — "It  is 
not  important  to  know  the  total  number  of  deer — 
it  is  far  more  important  to  know  the  deer  popula- 
tion level  in  relation  to  the  range." 

To  give  meaning  to  the  results  of  a  census,  a 
follow-up  evaluation  of  the  range  condition  is 
necessary.  Two  routes  may  be  taken:  Examination 
of  the  deer  range,  taking  note  of  the  degree  of 
browsing  of  certain  key  species  and  of  browse  lines 
on  the  vegetation,  and  Examination  of  the  deer.  By 
examining  the  condition  of  the  deer  taken  during 
the  harvest  and  of  those  accidentally  killed  at  other 
times,  much  can  be  learned  about  the  deer  range. 
By  comparing  the  general  body  condition,  weight, 
antler  development  and  fawn  production  of  the 
deer  from  one  area  with  the  conditions  on  another 
area,  one  can  often  predict  changes  in  range  condi- 
tion before  they  become  evident  to  a  trained  ob- 
server. Much  of  this  pertinent  information  is  col- 
lected at  deer  checking  stations  where  deer  weights, 
measurements,  and  ages  are  examined. 

From  these  two  approaches — the  examination  of 
the  deer  range  and  examination  of  the  deer — varia- 
tions in  range  conditions  have  been  indicated.  Some 
areas,  such  as  Little  Grandfather  with  3.1  deer  per 
hundred  acres,  are  below  the  range  carrying  capac- 
ity. Others,  such  as  the  Sandhills  with  2.7  deer  per 
hundred  acres,  are  at  or  near  the  range  carrying 
capacity.  Still  others,  such  as  Mt.  Mitchell  with  14.8 
deer  per  hundred  acres,  have  deer  populations  in 
excess  of  the  range  carrying  capacity.  Alleviation 
of  this  condition  is  impossible  unless  effective  herd 
control  is  initiated.  The  only  effective  method  de- 
vised to  date  for  herd  control  on  overpopulated  deer 
ranges  is  the  harvesting  of  both  bucks  and  does 
during  the  regular  hunting  season.  The  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
number  of  deer  in  balance  with  its  range  on  these 
areas  under  the  buck  law — so  a  new  law  is  needed 
to  provide  hunter's  choice  seasons  for  the  sports- 
men and  thereby  restoring  the  balance. 
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WATER  RIGHTS 
CHALLENGE 

The  American  Fisheries  Society,  the  venerable 
professional  society  of  fish  conservationists  in  North 
America,  traditionally  passes  few  resolutions  at  its 
annual  meetings.  Therefore,  this  one  on  needed  pro- 
visions of  state  water  rights  laws,  passed  at  its  86th 
annual  meeting  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  is  of  the 
greatest  significance  in  the  eyes  of  the  professionals: 
WHEREAS,  the  doctrine  of  water  appropria- 
tion, long  extant  in  the  westerly  states,  is  rapidly 
moving  eastward  into  the  more  humid  parts  of 
the  country;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  trend  is  being  accelerated  and 
complicated  by  the  rapid  growth  in  population 
and  industrialization,  as  well  as  more  intensive 
cultivation  of  the  land  for  agricultural  production, 
and 

WHEREAS,  pressures  are  increasing  for  the 
additional  diversion  of  water  from  surface  sources 
for  municipal,  industrial  and  agricultural  use; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  demand  for  recreational  op- 
portunity utilizing  water  is  likewise  growing 
swiftly,  and  has  valid  reason  for  consideration; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the 
American  Fisheries  Society,  in  convention  assem- 
bled, does  strongly  urge  upon  both  administrators 
and  technicians  of  all  the  states  and  provinces,  the 
following  fundamental  principles: 

1.  Waters  of  a  stream  should  not  be  diverted 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  survival 
of  an  adequate  population  of  desirable  aquatic 

B life  in  the  natural  channel. 
2.  Similarly,  waters  of  a  natural  lake  should 
not  be  diverted  to  an  endangering  extent. 
3.  Relatively  clean  upstream  waters  of  a 
stream  should  not  be  diverted  to  an  extent  or 
degree  that  would  endanger  essential  values 
downstream. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  So- 
ciety does  recommend  the  following  minimum 
protective  language  in  any  new  state  laws  intend- 
ed to  control  or  bring  about  the  appropriation  or 
allocation  for  public  or  private  use  of  flowing 
waters: 

1.  The  nonconsumptive  recreation  use  of 
water  shall  be  considered  under  law  to  be  a 
primary  beneficial  use. 

2.  Allocations  of  water  should  be  based  upon 
accurate  and  up  to  date  inventories  of  water 
quantities  and  flow. 

3.  Allocations  of  water  should  be  based  upon 
minimum  flows  rather  than  maximum  or  so- 
called  average  flows. 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Avon  O.  Ray,  Jr. 

Born  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina  on  June  8, 
1923,  Avon  0.  Ray,  Jr.  graduated  from  Mars  Hill 
High  School  in  1941.  In  1942,  he  entered  the  Army, 
where  he  served  in  the  South  Pacific  area  for  two 
years.  After  his  discharge  in  1946,  Mr.  Ray  went 
into  business  for  himself,  and  was  later  employed 


by  Mars  Hill  College  until  he  was  called  back  into 
Service  in  1952. 

Mr.  Ray  attended  the  Wildlife  Protectors'  Train- 
ing School  in  June,  1952,  and  in  July,  1952,  he  was 
employed  as  Wildlife  Protector  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  assigned 
to  Buncombe  County.  He  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Wildlife  Patrolman  for  District  9  in  October, 
1954. 

Married  and  the  father  of  a  girl  and  a  boy,  Mr. 
Ray  is  Sgt.  1st  Class,  Army  Reserve,  member  of  the 
American  Legion,  V.F.W. 

The  Rays  reside  at  159  Logan  Avenue  in  Ashe- 
ville, North  Carolina. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  OCTOBER 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for  the 
month  of  October,  1956. 

Persons  checked  32,016 

Total  prosecutions   445 

Total  convictions    429 

Total  cases  not  guilty   8 

Total  cases  nol  prossed   8 

Total  fines  collected   $4,245.75 

Total  costs  collected   $3,050.99 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are 
paid  into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which 
the  violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or 
costs  collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  or  its  personnel. 


4.  Provisions  outlined  in  three  previously 
numbered  paragraphs,  relative  to  diversions 
from  streams  and  lakes  and  to  the  protection 
of  essential  values  should  be  specifically 
written  into  any  state  law,  or  amendment 
thereto,  enacted  for  the  appropriation  or  allo- 
cation of  water. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  and  the  Premier  of  each 
province  and  to  the  Governor  of  each  state  and 
to  the  heads  of  the  conservation  agencies  of  each 
state  and  province. 

Note  particularly  the  four  specifics  which  the  So- 
ciety considers  to  be  minimum  protective  language 
for  'recreational  opportunity  using  water.'  They 
must  become  a  part  of  any  new  state  laws  incor- 
porating the  western  principle  of  appropriation  or 
allocation  of  water  resources  to  any  particular  use. 

The  significance  of  this  considered  position  by 
this  conservative  professional  group,  as  expressed 
above,  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Neither  can  the 
potential  destructive  impact  of  the  appropriation  of 


water  for  consumptive  use  by  industry  and  agricul- 
ture in  relation  to  outdoor  recreational  opportunity 
such  as  fishing  and  boating.  No  water,  no  fishing  or 
boating.  It's  a  simple  relationship. 

Conservationists  must  be  alert  and  aggressive  if 
outdoor  water  sports  are  to  survive.  Already,  water 
study  commissions,  composed  of  legislators  and 
favored  water  users  such  as  agriculture  and  some 
industries,  are  at  work  in  18  or  more  states.  These 
are:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  New  York,  North  Carolina. 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Wyoming. 

If  you  aren't  acquainted  with  them  now  is  the 
time  to  find  out  about  them.  Insist  that  their  mem- 
bership include  representatives  of  both  your  fish 
and  game  department,  and  sportsmen's  groups.  In 
these  states  your  sport  hangs  in  the  balance  of  the 
intensity  of  your  interest  and  participation. 

If  you  stay  asleep  at  the  floodgates,  the  waters 
will  be  drained  away  at  your  very  feet — and  a  $2 
billion  business  will  disappear! 

— Sport  Fishing  Institute  Bulletin 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 

If  you  will  pardon  us  a  personal  note,  all  of  us 
who  work  for  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
would  like  to  take  this  chance  to  hope  that  you  had 
a  joyous  Christmas,  and  to  wish  you  the  best  of 
everything  during  the  New  Year. 


Harry  Cornell  of  the  Commission's  Fish  Division 
passed  this  letter  along  to  us  together  with  his 
reply.  Question  asked,  question  answered. 


The  staff  of  WILDLIFE  is  especially  grateful  to 
all  of  you  good  readers  who  have  contributed  to 
Crackshots  during  the  past  year.  It  is  your  contri- 
butions that  make  this  section  a  success.  Frankly, 
we  are  as  glad  to  have  comments  on  backlashes 
as  we  are  to  get  crackshots  or  pats  on  the  back.  Our 
editorial  policy  must  be  based  on  complete  fairness, 
just  as  the  Commission's  program  of  wildlife  con- 
servation is  based  on  fairness  and  impartiality. 

Here  is  a  letter  regarding  the  1956-1957  squirrel 
shooting  season.  You  may  be  assured  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  arrange  open  seasons  at  a 
time  the  species  concerned  are  not  in  the  period  of 
procreation. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"In  recent  years,  in  many  of  the  North  Carolina  counties, 
the  hunting  season  on  gray  squirrels  has  opened  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  I  am  referring  to  Cabarrus  County  in  particular. 
But  this  year  in  Cabarrus,  and  other  counties  the  squirrel  sea- 
son opened  on  the  first  day  of  October,  which  in  my  opinion 
was  a  great  mistake,  because  of  the  warm  weather  the  squirrels 
have  decided  to  extend  their  breeding  season.  The  weather, 
which  can't  be  helped,  and  the  extended  hunting  season,  is  re- 
sulting in  many  deaths  of  young  squirrels,  as  well  as  old.  The 
little  squirrels  that  are  not  old  enough  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, will  be  hit  the  hardest. 

"I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  an  incident  that  happened 
earlier  this  month:  While  hunting  squirrels  on  the  morning 
of  November  3,  I  killed  a  squirrel  which  evidendy  had  young 
ones.  The  squirrel  had  come  off  of  a  medium  sized  oak,  and 
an  investigation  showed  that  there  were  three  young  gray 
squirrels  in  the  den,  in  the  oak  tree.  The  squirrels  were  about 
three  weeks  old  and  didn't  have  their  eyes  open.  I  took  the 
squirrels  home  where  they  are  now  thriving. 

"But  this  is  not  the  case  of  many,  which  will  be  killed  or 
will  starve  to  death.  I  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come,  this  will 
be  corrected,  as  people  do  not  hunt  baby  squirrels. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Earl  A.  Burris 

Concord,  N.  C." 


"Dear  Sir: 

"We  have  a  problem  here  in  western  North  Carolina.  Some 
of  the  game  wardens  say  that  the  white  bass  that  are  in  Fontana 
Lake  are  striped  bass,  therefore,  they  must  be  12  inches  in 
length,  but  according  to  J.  H.  Cornell  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
WILDLIFE  they  are  white  bass,  and  the  fishing  law  says 
there  is  no  length  limit  on  white  bass,  so  who  is  right?  The 
fishermen  would  like  to  know,  since  we  do  not  want  to  break 
the  law.  As  for  me  and  many  others  fishing  in  Fontana  every 
week  end  this  puts  us  on  the  spot,  so  please  clear  this  point 
up.  If  they  are  striped  bass,  12  inches  is  the  length  limit,  and 
if  they  are  white  bass  there  is  no  length  limit  Please  advise. 

Yours  sincerely, 
L.  D.  Caldwell 
Waynesville,  N.  C." 

"Dear  Mr.  Caldwell: 

"This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  asking  whether  the  intro- 
duced bass  in  Fontana  Reservoir  are  white  bass  which  have  no 
size  limit  or  striped  bass  which  have  a  12-inch  minimum  size 
limit.  May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  assure  you  that  there 
are  no  striped  bass  in  Fontana  Reservoir,  and  even  though  the 
fish  have  stripes  on  their  sides,  they  are  actually  white  bass. 

"The  striped  bass  is  an  anadromous  fish  which  moves  into 
North  Carolina  waters  from  the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning.  It  does  not  reach  Fontana  Reservoir.  This  is  the  fish 
which  has  12-inch  minimum  size  limit. 

"The  white  bass  is  of  the  same  genus,  but  is  a  different 
species.  It  is  incorrecdy  called  the  striped  bass  in  Tennessee 
and  in  many  states  to  the  west  where  the  real  striped  bass 
does  not  exist.  The  fish  which  is  the  subject  of  your  inquiry 
is  the  white  bass  on  which  there  is  no  size  limit.  There  are 
no  striped  bass  in  Fontana  Reservoir. 

"Please  accept  our  best  wishes  for  a  successful  fishing  trip. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  Cornell 

Chief,  Fish  Division" 

This  one  can't  wait  until  the  fish  start  biting. 
John  Ives,  Raleigh,  who  works  for  the  State  Audit- 
ing Department,  probably  enjoys  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing yarns  as  much  as  he  does  the  sports  as  such. 
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KERR  RESERVOIR  WATERFOWL  FOOD 


Small  grain  plantings  for  waterfowl  at  the  Commission's  Kerr 
Reservoir  Waterfowl  Management  Area  on  Nutbush  peninsula 
were  highly  successful  this  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  migrating 
ducks  and  geese  will  be  attracted  in  increasing  numbers. 


He  claims  this  one  is  true.  John  and  a  friend  were 
standing  on  a  street  corner  one  hot  sultry  evening 
last  summer.  A  thundershower  was  approaching 
at  the  same  time  his  friend  was  describing  a  bass 
he  had  caught  that  weighed  over  six  pounds.  At 
the  words  "over  six  pounds,"  a  bolt  of  lightning 
struck  a  tree  a  few  yards  away,  abruptly  interrupt- 
ing the  conversation.  When  both  had  recovered 
from  the  shock,  John  said,  "How  big  did  you  say 
that  fish  was?"  Scanning  the  stormy  sky,  his  friend 
replied,  "T'weren't  but  two  pounds!" 


FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  AWARD 


Willie  Gray  Cahoon  (left),  manager  of  Lake  Mattamuskeet 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  is  shown  receiving  a  $75  check  from 
W.  A.  Gresh  of  Atlanta,  Regional  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  for  his  idea  for  a  device  to  prevent  bugs  and 
trash  from  clogging  radiators  of  tractors  used  in  refuge 
management  work.  At  right  is  H.  A.  Miller,  Regional  Supervisor 
of  Refuges  for  the  Service.  Another  $75  check  was  awarded  to 
Hal  G.  Swindell,  Mattamuskeet  equipment  manager,  for  de- 
veloping the  device. 


"Dear  Sir: 

"WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  seems  to  be  getting 
better  and  better — certainly  improved,  you  are  doing  a  wonder- 
ful job — Congrats. 

"What  about  answering  a  few  of  my  questions  pertaining 
to  North  Carolina  game  laws.  Have  been  told  that  my  son 
does  not  need  a  license  until  he  is  16  years  of  age.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? I  have  heard  that  it  is  legal  to  bait  blinds  up  to  10  days 
before  season — correct? 

"That's  all  for  the  moment.  Include  me  on  any  mailing  list 
that  you  may  have. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Geo.  Skinner 
Portsmouth,  Va." 

"P.S.  One  of  your  protectors  checked  me  on  my  fishing 
license.  Believe  his  name  was  or  is  Sawyer.  He  was  congenial 
and  a  credit  to  your  department. 

GTS 


FUR-LINED  HATRACK 


This  is  the  kind  of  critter  that  gives  rise  to  legends  about  "old- 
time"  deer  of  another  species.  It's  still  a  white-tail  deer,  but 
in  full  velvet.  Unusual  but  not  unheard  of,  this  was  one  of 
two  bucks  in  velvet  killed  on  Uwharrie  late  in  November. 


State  law  does  not  make  any  exemption  from 
nonresident  hunting  license  requirements,  except 
that  a  nonresident  minor  member  of  a  resident 
family  may  hunt  on  a  resident  hunting  license. 

As  to  baiting  blinds  up  to  ten  days  before  the 
waterfowl  season,  we  could  find  no  provision  in 
federal  regulations  for  this.  Following  is  an  excerpt 
from  these  regulations  regarding  prohibited  met- 
hods: 

"Prohibited  methods.  Migratory  game  birds  MAY  NOT 
be  taken — 

(1)  with  a  trap,  snare,  net,  rifle,  swivel  gun,  or  machine 
gun; 

(2)  with  a  shotgun  of  any  description  originally  capable 
of  holding  more  than  three  shells,  the  magazine  of 
which  has  not  been  cut  off,  altered,  or  plugged  with 
a  one-piece  metal  or  wooden  filler,  incapable  of  re- 
moval without  disassembling  the  gun,  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  capacity  of  the  said  gun  to  not  more  than 
three  shells  in  the  magazine  and  chamber  combined; 

(3)  from  or  by  means,  aid,  or  use  of  a  sinkbox  (battery), 
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motordriven  conveyance,  motor  vehicle,  or  aircraft 
of  any  kind; 

(4)  from  or  by  means  of  a  sailboat  or  other  boat  or 
floating  craft  having  a  motor  attached  unless  such 
boat,  raft,  or  sail  boat  is  beached,  resting  at  anchor, 
or  fastened  within  or  tied  immediately  alongside  of 
any  type  of  fixed  hunting  blind,  or  is  used  solely  as 
a  means  of  picking  up  injured  or  dead  waterfowl, 
coots,  rails,  or  gallinules; 

(5)  by  the  use  or  aid  of  livestock  as  a  blind  or  means  of 
concealment; 

(6)  by  the  use  or  aid  of  live  ducks  or  geese  as  decoys; 

(7)  by  means  or  aid  of  any  motor-driven  land,  water,  or 
air  conveyance  or  sailboat  used  for  the  purpose  of  or 
resulting  in  the  concentrating,  driving,  rallying,  or 
stirring  up  of  waterfowl  and  coots;  or 

(8)  by  the  aid  of  salt,  or  shelled  or  shucked  or  unshucked 
corn,  wheat,  or  other  grains,  or  other  feed  or  means 
of  feeding  similarly  used  to  lure,  attract,  or  entice 
such  birds  to,  on,  or  over  the  area  where  hunters  are 
attempting  to  take  them.  As  used  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  terms  "shelled  or  shucked  or  unshucked 
corn,  wheat,  or  other  grain,"  or  "other  feed  or  means 
of  feeding  similarly  used,"  shall  not  be  construed  as 
including  properly  shocked  grain,  standing  crops  (in- 
cluding aquatics),  flooded  standing  crops,  flooded 
harvested  crop  lands,  or  grains  found  scattered  solely 
as  a  result  of  normal  agricultural  harvesting." 


MARKET  HUNTING  RING  IS  BROKEN 

The  biggest  and  most  brazen  ring  of  waterfowl 
market  hunters  in  North  America,  operating  along 
the  Texas  coast  and  killing  an  estimated  150,000  to 
200,000  ducks  and  geese  a  year,  has  been  smashed 
by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Two  years  of  dangerous  and  top-secret  operations 
by  an  ace  undercover  agent,  Tony  Stefano,  posing 
as  a  jewelry  peddler  and  playing  a  lone  hand,  re- 
sulted in  the  arrest  of  56  market  hunters,  the  big- 
gest haul  ever  made  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, last  spring. 

Of  the  group  all  but  a  handful  pleaded  guilty.  A 
series  of  trials  in  Federal  Court  at  Galveston  re- 
cently resulted  in  the  conviction  of  others.  Sen- 
tences ranging  up  to  $500  fines  and  6-month  jail 
terms  were  dealt  out,  plus  the  loss  of  waterfowl 
hunting  privileges  for  three  years  in  many  cases. 
Wildlife  authorities  believe  market  hunting  in  that 
area  has  been  wiped  out  for  all  time. 

The  inside  story  of  the  cloak  and  dagger  opera- 
tions by  which  Stefano,  the  undercover  agent, 
brought  the  56  violators  to  book  is  told  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  Outdoor  Life,  due  on  local  news- 
stands November  29.  Two  writers  teamed  up  to 
cover  the  unusual  case  in  detail  for  the  magazine. 
One  was  Bob  Brister,  a  Houston  outdoor  columnist 
widely  acquainted  in  that  area.  The  other  was  Ben 
East,  a  field  editor  of  Outdoor  Life  and  one  of  the 
country's  veteran  outdoor  writers. 

Stefano  made  his  first  illegal  buy  in  November 
1954,  they  relate.  Through  the  rest  of  that  hunting 
season,  and  again  through  the  1955  season,  he  roam- 
ed the  coastal  marshes,  contacting  suspected  duck 


bootleggers  and  making  buy  after  buy  from  them. 
In  all  he  purchased  some  3,000  ducks  and  geese, 
paying  almost  $4,000  for  them  and  and  turning  them 
over  secretly  to  other  Federal  agents  to  be  put  into 
cold  storage  as  evidence. 

Market  hunters  boasted  to  him  of  killing  more 
than  100  ducks  at  a  time  by  firing  into  flocks  massed 
on  baited  ponds;  of  illegal  operations  that  went 
back  close  to  40  years;  of  cleaning  their  contraband 
kills  openly  in  their  yards  while  neighbors  looked 
on. 

Threats  were  made  against  the  agent's  life  by 
hunters  who  suspected  he  was  a  "wrong  guy,"  but 
he  threw  them  off  the  trail  repeatedly,  circulating 
stories  that  he  himself  had  underworld  connections, 
that  he  was  engaged  in  gambling,  the  pushing  of 
"hot"  diamonds  and  other  illegal  activities. 

The  chain  of  evidence  was  complete  and  the  man 
trap  ready  for  springing  last  April.  Secret,  service 
agents,  Texas  game  wardens,  wildlife  agents  from 
other  states,  U.  S.  deputy  marshals  and  customs 
officers  were  brought  in  to  make  the  mass  arrests. 
They  swooped  down  at  daybreak,  and  in  three  hours 
53  of  the  wanted  men  were  in  custody. 

It  was  one  of  the  market  hunters,  facing  six 
months  in  jail,  a  $500  fine  and  the  loss  of  hunting 
privileges  for  three  years,  who  spoke  the  final  word 
on  the  case,  Outdoor  Life  reports. 

"This  will  end  market  hunting  around  here  for 
25  years,"  he  said  when  the  last  sentence  had  been 
passed. 


SQUIRREL  NEST  BOX  PROGRAM 

Recent  surveys  have  indicated  that  more  gray 
squirrels  are  taken  by  North  Carolina  hunters  than 
any  other  game  species.  Realizing  the  importance 
of  this  animal,  and  in  an  effort  to  increase  and  con- 
serve their  numbers,  the  Wildlife  Commission  is 
again  sponsoring  a  habitat  improvement  program 
through  the  use  of  nesting  boxes.  This  program  is 
being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  sportsmen's 
organizations,  youth  groups,  and  other  organizations 
and  individuals  who  have  a  desire  to  actively  par- 
ticipate in  a  conservation  program.  Organizations 
and  individuals  who  wish  to  participate  may  do  so 
by  filing  a  special  application  form  with  the  Com- 
mission. Groups  and  individuals  will  be  reimbursed 
for  building  and  erecting  the  boxes.  The  rate  of  re- 
imbursement varies  according  to  the  type  of  box 
made:  $1  for  rough  lumber  boxes,  50^  for  boxes 
built  of  slabs,  and  25^-  for  kegs  and  hollow  logs.  As 
of  December  15,  applications  had  been  received  for 
approximately  half  the  boxes  provided  for  by  an 
$8000  budget.  Detailed  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing:  Squirrel  Nest  Box  Program,  Box  2919, 
Raleigh. 
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"BIGGEST  EVER" 

It  was  revealed  in  NEWSWEEK  for  October  22 
that  the  gross  receipts  from  the  gate  and  from  the 
radio-TV  contracts  at  this  year's  baseball  World 
Series  amounted  to  $3,433,254.  NEWSWEEK  char- 
acterized it  as  "the  biggest  one-week  business  ven- 
ture anywhere  in  sports." 

We  might  "buy"  the  statement  if  the  editors  had 
made  it  clear  they  were  referring  to  organized  spec- 
tator sport.  Otherwise,  the  claim  is  almost  as  spur- 
ious as  the  notorious  phony  gold  mine  stock  cer- 
tificates used  by  racketeers  to  milk  defenseless  old 
ladies  out  of  their  life  savings. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  in  all  sports  that  of 
fishing,  which  is  regularly  enjoyed  by  over  21,000,- 
000  participants  annually,  generates  the  most  busi- 
ness. In  1955,  sport  fishermen  spent  $2  billions  on 
goods  and  services  in  pursuit  of  America's  favorite 
form  of  outdoor  recreation. 

On  the  average,  anglers  spent  a  conservative 
$36,813,300  weekly  on  the  contemplative  sport. 
Moreover,  in  some  weeks  much  more  was  spent 
than  in  others,  because  of  seasonal  influences  on 
the  fishing  trip  such  as  the  vacation  period  to  men- 
tion but  one.  Obviously,  sport  fishing — not  profes- 
sional baseball — is  the  biggest  weekly  business  ven- 
ture anywhere  in  sport!  For,  average  weekly  ex- 
penditures for  fishing  are  over  10  times  as  much 
as  the  biggest  single  week  baseball  has  ever 
seen  .  .  .  Sport  Fishing  Institute  Bulletin 


Bob  Logan,  Orange  county  protector,  models  the  new  hat  now 
being  worn  by  wildlife  protectors.  Trimmer  and  neater,  the 
new  hat  replaces  the  heavy  campaign  hat  of  World  War  I 
vintage.  And  notice  the  streamlined  handie-talkie  radio  for 
field  use. 


PLANS  FOR  ROUGH-LUMBER  SQUIRREL  NEST  BOX 


10" 


BACK 


DRILL  1/8" 
HOLE  FOR 
NAILS  USED 
AS  LATCH 


STAPLE  - 


3  3/4" 


2" 


CUT  SIDE  1/8" 
SHORTER  SO  IT 
WILL  SWING  FREELY 


BACK.    FRONT:  8x18" 


SIDE 
BOTTOM:  10x10" 


HINGES 


i  • 


8" 


4 


V"  DRAIN  HOLES 


FRONT 


SIDES   (2):    10x18"       TOP:    10x12"  STAPLES 
This  diagram  shows  the  approved  squirrel  nest-box  to  be  buiK  from  rough  lumber.  Inside  dimensions  are  8  x  8  x  18 ".  The  box  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  tree  by  means  of  wires  running  around  the  tree  from  two  pairs  of  staples.  The  wires  should  be  crimped  so  that  the 
tree  can  continue  to  grow. 
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END  OF  A  TRAPPER'S  DAY 

The  muskrats  look  rich  and  prime  in  the  evening  light.  A  good  trapper  tends  his  traps  every  day,  re- 
gardless of  rain  or  wintry  blasts,  and  works  long  and  hard.  But  the  rewards  are  many.  Besides  harvesting 
a  crop  of  furs— which  mean  dollars  to  North  Carolina's  economy— he  lives  as  close  to  the  out-of-doors  as 
any  man  and  reaps  a  crop  of  wildlife  experiences  that  will  last  forever. 
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The  hunting  season  is  over,  and  Brother  Goose  has  little  to  do  but  grow  fat  on  the 
land  and  bask  in  winter  sunsets — until  the  full  moon  of  March  signals  the  time 
for  the  spring  exodus.  Photo  by  Jack  Dermid. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between  State  and 
Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to  bring  about  a  re- 
storation of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  receives  for  publication  news 
items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with  the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  materials  submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 
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District  Game  Bi 

The  cottontail  rabbit  is  not  only  the  favorite 
game  animal  in  North  Carolina  but  it  is  the  big 
game  of  the  small  boy.  Nearly  one  half  of  all  the 
hunters  that  take  to  the  woods  in  North  Carolina 
prefer  to  hunt  rabbits.  North  Carolina  hunters 
harvest  between  two  and  three  million  cottontails 
each  year,  the  largest  number  of  any  game  species. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents  the  benefits  the  hunters  receive 
from  the  hours  they  spend  in  pursuit  of  their  sport, 
rabbits  do  provide  nearly  six  million  pounds  of 
meat  for  the  table! 

The  hares  and  rabbits  are  members  of  a  large 
family,  the  Leporidae,  and  are  scattered  widely 
over  the  world,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  north- 
ern regions  where  the  animals  have  always  been 
an  important  source  of  food  for  man.  The  rabbit 
most  common  in  North  Carolina  is  the  eastern 
cottontail  (Sylvilagus  jloridanus),  and  it  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State.  In  the  Outer  Banks 
and  Coastal  Plain  regions,  the  marsh  rabbit  (Sylvi- 
lagus palustris)  is  locally  abundant,  especially  in 
the  bottomlands  and  the  hardwood  swamps.  The 
marsh  rabbit  is  one  of  the  most  secretive  of  rabbit 
species.  Although  it  is  known  to  be  present  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  some  areas,  little  is  known  of 
its  habits  and  life  history  because  of  its  relatively 
inaccessible  habitat. 

The  cottontail  is  essentially  a  species  of  the 
borderlands,  neither  of  the  forest  or  of  extensive 
open  lands.  It  is  found  in  places  overgrown  with 
small  young  trees  thickly  crowded  together  or  in 
thickets  of  briers  and  brambles  and  piles  of  brush. 
It  is  fond  of  abandoned  farms  and  occupies  by  pre- 
ference coppices  and  grassy  spots  near  cultivated 
areas.  With  suitable  habitat  conditions  the  rabbit 
will  hold  its  own  against  the  combined  adversities 
of  man  and  nature.  A  single  female  cottontail 
commonly  mating  with  different  males,  produces 
several  litters  annually  from  early  spring  'til  late 
fall.  The  size  of  each  litter  may  vary  from  two  to 
eight  young,  with  an  average  of  about  five  per 
litter.  These  young  are  born  helpless  and  nearly 
naked  in  a  nest  made  by  the  female  in  a  small  de- 
pression in  the  ground.  The  nests  are  built  of  grass, 
weeds  and  leaves  or  whatever  is  available  and  are 
lined  with  fur  pulled  from  the  mother's  body.  The 
young  leave  the  nest  after  about  two  weeks  and 
soon  learn  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Cottontails  prefer  tender,  green,  juicy  foliage, 
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but  during  the  late  winter  months  when  this  is  no 
longer  available  they  subsist  on  crop  remnants, 
bark  and  twigs  of  shrubs  and  bushes.  A  great 
variety  of  wild  and  cultivated  foods  is  also  eaten, 
including  grasses,  clovers,  sheep  sorrel,  brier  canes, 
and  an  assortment  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
habit  of  eating  bark,  especially  from  young  trees, 
has  made  the  rabbit  a  pest  around  orchards,  and 
when  farm  crops,  such  as  corn  and  vegetables  are 
eaten,  they  are  often  the  nuisance  around  vegetable 
gardens. 

A  running  cottontail  in  an  open  field  may  seem 
to  be  an  easy  target,  but  his  ability  to  "freeze" 
serves  a  good  purpose  and  his  protective  coloration 
keeps  him  from  being  seen.  His  speed  in  running 
in  his  own  element  of  briers  and  brush  cover 
furnishes  excellent  sport.  However,  because  of 
various  decimating  factors,  the  average  life  span  of 
the  rabbit  is  quite  short.  The  rabbit  is  a  choice  food 
item  among  several  predators  and  is  also  subject 
to  infection  by  parasites  and  diseases.  The  limiting 
factors  operating  against  the  cottontail  are  food, 
cover,  predation,  hunting,  disease,  and  weather. 
These  factors  vary  in  importance  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

Heavy  rains  and  flooding  cause  heavy  losses 
through  drowning  or  chilling  the  young.  Burning 
of  fields  and  ditch  banks  in  farming  sections  all 
over  the  State  cause  some  losses  during  the  late 
spring.  Many  rabbits  are  killed  by  cars  on  the  high- 

The  adult  marsh  rabbit  pictured  below  is  a  secretive  inhabitant 
of  eastern  marshes  and  swamps.  His  tail  is  short  and  bluish 
underneath,  rather  than  white. 

Photo  by  Jack  Dermic! 
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ways.  Cattle  farming  and  extensive  cultivation  in 
many  sections  of  the  State  have  resulted  in  the  use 
of  practically  all  of  the  tillable  land  and  this  has 
reduced  wildlife  populations. 

Rabbits  are  often  taken  by  stray  dogs,  cats,  and 
foxes.  From  evidence  obtained,  however,  there 
should  be  no  conflict  between  rabbit  hunters  and 
fox  hunters.  Generally,  rabbits  are  most  abundant 
In  localities  where  there  is  also  an  abundance  of 
foxes.  Owls,  mink,  weasels,  hawks,  and  frequently 
crows  are  also  predatory  enemies  of  the  cottontail. 

Parasites  and  disease  are  great  enemies  of  the 
rabbit.  Rabbits  are  subject  to  parasitism  by  warble 
fly  larvae,  fleas,  lice,  ticks,  round  and  tapeworms 
and  by  various  other  diseases  including  tularemia. 
Infestation  by  warble  flies  (often  called  wolves) 
occurs  commonly  in  cottontails,  although  few  in- 
fected animals  are  found  because  most  larvae  leave 
the  rabbit  before  the  hunting  season  to  hibernate 
over  winter  in  the  ground.  Tularemia,  a  bacterial 
rabbit  disease  known  as  "rabbit  fever"  is  trans- 
missible to  humans.  For  this  reason  caution  should 
be  used  in  dressing  rabbits.  Rabbits  that  are  acting 
queerly  or  are  sluggish  should  be  dressed  with 
caution.  Infection  is  often  through  a  cut  in  the  hand 
of  the  dresser.  According  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  there  were  nine  cases  of  tularemia  reported 
for  the  year  1955;  however,  no  deaths  were  attribut- 
ed to  the  disease.  Thorough  cooking  is  necessary 
to  make  rabbits  safe  for  table  use.  The  current 
Thanksgiving  Day  opening  of  the  season  serves  as 
assurance  to  hunters  that  fewer  diseased  rabbits 
will  be  found. 

Population  trends  of  the  cottontail  are  highly  un- 
predictable and  vary  from  year  to  year.  Modern 
"clean"  farming  methods  used  in  most  sections  of 
North  Carolina  have  destroyed  much  food  and 

Very  much  at  home  in  lush  clover,  this  cottontail  is  still  quite 
small  at  six  weeks.  Born  nearly  naked,  the  little  fellow  grows 
rapidly  to  adult  size. 

Photo  by  Jack  Dcrmid 
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cover  which  was  formerly  available.  Rabbits  often 
resort  to  using  abandoned  woodchuck  holes,  holes 
in  hollow  logs  and  trees,  and  even  abandoned  fox 
dens  for  emergency  cover.  While  some  observers 
feel  that  the  total  population  is  decreasing,  local 
populations  continue  to  vary  from  few  to  very 
abundant,  depending  on  local  influences.  These 
local  variations  in  abundance  from  year  to  year  and 
the  popularity  of  the  cottontail  as  a  game  animal 
have  prompted  many  attempts  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  rabbits  to  make  "better  hunting." 

Restocking  and  attempts  to  raise  cottontails  in 
captivity  for  release  have  been  most  discouraging, 
but  wildlife  management  practices  which  benefit 
other  forms  of  small  game  are  usually  also  benefi- 
cial to  rabbits.  Fence  row  plantings  of  multiflora 
rose,  field  border  strip  plantings  of  bicolor  lespe- 
deza,  and  patches  of  annual  seed  mixtures  establish- 
ed primarily  to  provide  spring  nesting  cover  and 
early  fall  and  winter  food  for  bobwhite  quail  also 
provides  the  same  necessities  for  rabbits.  Anyone 
in  North  Carolina  can  request  these  planting  ma- 
terials by  writing  to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission. Woodland  clearing,  hedgerows,  brush  piles 
and  rail  fences  will  provide  additional  needed  cover. 
Such  habitat  restoration  measures  have  proven 
especially  effective  when  high  populations  of  rabbits 
are  wanted  for  beagle  field  trials  or  for  actual  hunt- 
ing purposes. 

Traditional  hobby  of  the  farm  boy  is  checking  his  rabbit  "gums" 
or  boxes,  baited  with  apple  or  greens.  And  sometimes  the  trap 
yields  a  possum  or  a  wandering  housecat. 

Photo  by  R.  A.  Eibling 
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By  Turner  W.  Battle 

President,  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation 


This  is  the  text  of  a  speech  given  by  the  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  at  the  Governor's  Conference  on 
Forest  Fire  Prevention,  held  in  Raleigh  on  November  14.  Turner 
Battle  is  a  past  president  of  the  Nash  County  Wildlife  Club, 
was  vice  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation 
for  two  years,  and  was  elected  to  his  present  office  in  October. 
Long  an  ardent  sportsman,  Mr.  Battle  is  well  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  forest  fire  and  wildlife. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Hodges,  and  members 
of  this  conference;  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Federation  which  I  represent  is  the  only  organized 
sportsmen's  federation  in  the  State  of  North  Caro 
lina.  Our  pledge  is  to  save  and  faithfully  defend 
from  waste  the  natural  resources  of  our  country- 
its  soil  and  minerals,  its  forests,  its  waters,  and  its 
wildlife.  The  purpose  for  which  we  are  gathered 
here  today  vitally  concerns  all  four  of  these  con- 
servation goals,  for  we  find  that  one  is  certainly 
dependent  upon  the  other.  These  natural  resources 
are  so  interrelated  that  the  conservation  of  one  and 
the  waste  of  another  is  not  possible.  We  offer  our 
full  cooperation  and  are  pleased  to  take  a  part  in 
your  program  today. 

It  takes  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to 
grow  an  oak  forest,  a  thousand  years  to  grow  a 
California  redwood.  Then  some  careless  person 
comes  along  and  lights  a  cigarette.  One  negligent 
act  on  the  part  of  a  woodcutter,  a  tourist,  a  camper 
or  a  sportsman  can,  in  a  few  seconds,  destroy  a 
forest  that  took  nature  a  thousand  years  or  more 
to  create. 

North  Carolina  is  an  agricultural  state,  and  much 
of  our  game  is  produced  on  agricultural  land 
Nevertheless  many  of  our  more  important  game 
species  and  much  of  our  good  fishing  depend  direct- 
ly on  the  presence  of  well  managed  and  properly 
protected  woodlands. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June  30; 
1956,  372,120  hunting  licenses  and  permits  were 
sold  in  this  state.  To  this  figure  several  thousand 
s     more  hunters  could  be  added — those  who  did  not 
I     buy  licenses  to  hunt  or  who  were  exempted  from 
J     license  requirements.  Nearly  all  of  these  people  go 
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hunting  for  game  that  depends  for  its  existence  on 
woodlands,  whether  small  farm  woodlots  or  vast 
expanses  of  state  or  national  forests. 

Add  to  these  hunters  the  thousands  of  anglers 
who  fish  the  trout  streams,  lakes  and  reservoirs  of 
Western  North  Carolina — waters  that  would  not 
exist  without  wooded  slopes — and  you  realize  that 
Tar  Heel  sportsmen  have  a  tremendous  personal 
stake  and  responsibility  in  the  prevention  of  forest 
fires. 

A  hunter  or  a  fisherman  is  less  interested  in  cold 
statistics  than  he  is  in  the  welfare  of  the  game  or 
fish  he  pursues.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  it  is  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  fish 
and  game  that  really  interests  him.  If  he  were 
more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  species  there 
might  be  fewer  forest  fires. 

For  the  sake  of  fairness,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  by  comparison  with  other  causes,  such  as 
lightning  and  so  forth,  relatively  few  forest  fires  or 
destructive  brush  fires  are  started  by  hunters  or 
fishermen.  Further,  it  seems  a  little  unfair  to  close 
the  woods  and  streams  to  hunters  and  fishermen 
during  periods  of  fire  hazard  while  logging,  pulp- 
wood  cutting,  and  road  building  operations  go  on 
unrestricted. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  stake  that  the 
Tar  Heel  sportsman  has  in  woods  fire  prevention, 
and  his  responsibilities  in  this  field.  From  the 
mountains  to  the  seahore,  North  Carolina  offers  a 
variety  of  wildlife  habitat  unmatched  anywhere 
else.  Few  other  states  can  offer  European  wild  boar, 
bear,  deer,  wild  hogs,  wild  turkeys,  grouse,  quail, 
rabbits,  coons,  'possums  and  squirrels  within  the 
same  general  region.  All  of  these  species  depend  on 
woodlands  directly  or  indirectly  for  their  livelihood. 
What  happens  to  this  game  when  the  woodlands 
burn?  The  nests  of  quail  and  rabbits  and  turkeys 
are  destroyed,  and  the  eggs  or  young  with  them. 
Mast-eating  species  such  as  squirrels,  turkeys, 
grouse,  bear,  and  deer  have  lost  their  source  of 
food.  Birds  and  swift-footed  animals  can  escape 
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with  their  lives  by  moving  into  unburned  territory, 
but  many  are  destroyed  before  they  can  get  away. 
Survivors  are  driven  into  surrounding  habitat  that 
is  already  supporting  a  maximum  amount  of  game. 
The  result  here  is  over-competition,  starvation,  dis- 
ease, and  death. 

Every  trout  angler  knows  that  trout  require 
cool,  clear,  clean  water  that  seeps  slowly  from 
springs  or  surface  runoff  that  is  filtered  pure  from 
vegetation  and  forest  floor  debris.  What  happens  to 
a  trout  stream  when  the  watershed  that  feeds  it  is 
burned?  The  shade  is  gone  and  water  temperature 
rises  beyond  the  critical  point.  Vegetation  and 
debris  no  longer  hold  water  from  heavy  rains. 
Streams  already  endangered  by  pollution  from  en- 
croaching civilization  become  choked  with  silt.  The 
trout  die  and  the  angler  must  look  elsewhere  for 
his  God-given  outdoor  recreation. 

We  cannot  continue  to  allow  uncontrolled  fires 
to  destroy  half  a  million  acres  of  woodlands  each 
year.  From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  cost  is 
prohibitive.  In  terms  of  the  welfare  of  our  wildlife 
the  results  are  disastrous.  Last  year  one  fire  alone, 
near  Lake  Phelps,  destroyed  175,000  acres  of  timber. 
This  is  deer  and  bear  and  coon  hunting  territory. 
What  kind  of  sport  will  hunters  find  in  that  area 
this  fall? 

Last  year  we  lost  $4,000,000  worth  of  pulp  and 
saw  timber  to  forest  fires  that  burned  half  a  million 
acres.  That  is  an  expensive  proposition,  to  say  the 
least.- But  last- year  Tar  Heel  hunters  and  fishermen 
spent  about  $100,000,000  in  total  business  because 
they  went  hunting  and  fishing.  You  can't  destroy 
woodlands  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  with- 
out seriously  reducing  the  amount  of  income  that 
comes  to  our  state  from  hunting  and  fishing. 

Although  our  National  Forest  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Areas  are  only  a  small  part  of  our  total  wood- 
land area,  let's  use  them  as  an  example  of  the 
value  of  our  forests  to  sportsmen,  and  again  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  these  areas  are  only 
a  small  fraction  of  our  total  woodland.  In  the  1955 
season,  20,000  hunters  killed  691  deer,  30  bear,  41 
wild  hogs,  13  boar,  6,254  squirrels,  214  grouse,  and 
231  raccoon  on  these  areas.  Twenty-three  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  people  went  trout  fishing 
in  these  same  areas.  Game  production  like  this  on 
mountain  slopes  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a 
woodland  charred  black  by  fire. 

The  responsibility  of  the  individual  sportsman 
regarding  forest  fire  prevention  is  threefold.  First, 
he  is  responsible  for  his  own  behavior  in  the  woods, 
so  that  no  action  of  his  own  will  jeopardize  valuable 
timber  property,  priceless  wildlife,  or  his  own 
privilege  to  go  hunting  in  woodland  areas.  Second, 
as  a  true  sportsman  it  is  his  duty  to  detect  fires, 
«  See  FOREST  FIRES  Page  19 
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With  Bob  Terrell 

Reprinted  from  the  Asheville  Citizen-Times 

(Bob  Terrell,  one  of  the  best-known  outdoor  writers  in  North 
Carolina,  conducts  a  Sunday  column,  Hitting  the  Trail,  in  the 
Asheville  Citizen-Times.  Recently  he  became  involved  with  a 
group  of  people,  not  hunters  but  folks  nevertheless  concerned 
with  the  harvest  of  deer  in  Western  North  Carolina.  WILDLIFE 
fully  agrees  with  the  stand  that  Bob  Terrell  has  taken.  Below  is 
his  column  of  December  2.) 

THE  DEER  SEASON,  completed  yesterday  in 
Western  North  Carolina's  11  wildlife  management 
areas  (refuges),  was  a  hectic  one  in  many  ways. 

For  instance,  Hitting  the  Trail  was  taken  to  task 
in  various  ways  by  people  strongly  opposed  to  the 
hunting  of  deer.  Douglas  Grant  of  Asheville.  in  a 
letter  to  the  Editor  last  Sunday  was  shocked  at  the 
"excuses"  I  gave  for  the  deer  hunters. 

Deer  hunters  need  no  "excuses"  for  hunting.  It 
is  a  perfectly  legal  sport — and  an  enjoyable  one  for 
those  who  participate.  Deer  hunters  pay  as  much 
or  more  to  participate  in  their  sport  as  any  other 
group  of  sportsmen  in  the  nation. 

There  are  several  things  I  can't  understand  about 
the  situation.  Why  is  it  worse  to  shoot  a  deer  than 
it  is  to  shoot  a  bear,  a  rabbit,  a  squirrel,  or  for 
that  matter,  a  raccoon  or  oppossum? 

Granted,  deer  are  beautiful  animals — in  their 
places.  But  their  place  is  not  along  the  highways 
or  roaming  over  farmers'  land  or  in  public  places 
because,  regardless  of  how  beautiful  they  are,  they 
still  fall  in  the  category  of  dangerous  animals.  I 
have  seen  men  gored  by  deer's  antlers.  When  a 
buck  is  coming  out  of  the  velvet  he  is  as  wild  as  any 
animal  in  the  forest  and  more  dangerous  than  most. 

THOSE  WHO  ARE  filled  with  illusions  of  Walt 
Disney's  grandeur,  those  who  picture  the  graceful 
buck  only  as  a  loving,  agile  animal  of  the  forest- 
land,  should  read  up  a  bit  more  on  their  wildlife 
and  see  what  a  vicious  animal  the  deer  can  be. 

Regardless  of  how  our  deer-loving  friends  look 
at  the  situation,  the  local  herds  must  be  thinned  out 
each  year  for  their  own  protection  as  well  as  for 
the  protection  of  individuals  who  may  be  pestered 
by  them. 


Recently  in  Virginia  a  big  buck  jumped  through 
the  windshield  of  an  auto  moving  along  a  public 
highway,  not  once,  but  twice  in  one  week.  When 
deer  overrun  the  forests  they  become  a  menace  to 
the  public. 

John  F.  P.  Tate  of  Asheville  recently  suggested, 
in  a  letter  to  Hitting  the  Trail,  that  the  state  hire 
enough  professional  hunters  to  keep  the  herds  thin- 
ned. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  assurance  that  a  profes- 
sional hunter  can  shoot  any  straighter  than  the 
local  hunters.  The  deer  would  be  in  the  same  danger 
of  being  maimed  as  they  are  now. 

Secondly,  the  services  of  two  or  three  hundred 
professional  hunters  would  be  required  each  fall 
for  a  two  weeks  period  to  keep  the  herds  of  West- 
ern North  Carolina  alone  thinned.  Shouldn't  cost 
the  state  more  than  $60,000  a  year,  not  counting 
what  it  would  require  to  perform  the  same  services 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

Third,  the  state  would  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  locating  that  many  professionals. 

MR.  GRANT  STATED  last  Sunday,  'We  have 
heard  all  the  arguments  in  support  of  destroying 
deer — over-production  of  wild  life  and  protecting 
the  farmers'  land  and  all  the  rest  of  the  excuses. 
Regardless,  there  should  be  a  better  way  to  take 
care  of  the  situation  than  selling  hunting  licenses." 

Poison,  perhaps.  A  slow,  painful  death.  Or  traps. 
You  couldn't  trap  enough  deer  in  two  years  to  thin 
the  herd  sufficiently  for  one  year. 

And  the  business  of  protecting  the  farmer  means 
more  than  some  folks  realize.  Deer  pose  a  great 
menace  to  crops  and  crops  are  the  lifeblood  of  the 
nation. 

If  the  deer  herds  were  left  alone,  they  would 
spread  rapidly  over  civilization.  It  presently  is  the 
other  way  around.  Civilization  is  spreading  rapidly 
over  the  country  formerly  claimed  by  the  deer.  And 
as  civilization  expands,  the  deer  herd  must  concen- 
trate on  ever-decreasing  land.  Therefore,  to  avoid 
hundreds  of  deer  deaths  by  starvation,  the  herds 
must  be  kept  at  a  certain  size. 

I  have  seen  the  carcasses  of  deer  killed  by  starva- 
tion. Those  who  protest  the  hunting  of  deer  should 
be  subjected  to  the  sight. 

And  contrary  to  some  public  opinion,  WNC  deer 
hunters  do  hunt  for  food.  The  greater  part  of  deer 
killed  in  WNC  each  fall  is  consumed.  Venison  is 
eaten  just  like  beef  or  pork  and  I've  never  heard 
the  butcher  cussed,  except  for  an  occasional  heavy 
thumb  on  the  scales. 

The  contention  here  still  is  that  deer  are  better 
off  shot  than  starving  to  death,  even  if  the  gunman 
has  to  chase  his  buck  for  10  minutes  to  get  a 
second,  killing  shot.  It's  still  a  quicker  and  more 
merciful  death. 
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To  most  school  children  this  month  is  the  time 
when  special  emphasis  is  given  to  two  great  Ameri- 
cans— Washington  and  Lincoln.  Living  in  their 
respective  areas  of  American  history,  they  were 
both  out-of-doors  in  and  about  the  countryside;  so 
perusing  some  literature  it  was  interesting  to  find 
out  what  their  attitude  and  feeling  was  toward  this 
association. 

Early  in  life  George  Washington  learned  the  dis- 
appointment of  love,  causing  caution  and  shyness 
to  enter  into  his  mannerisms.  He  found  an  effective 
remedy  for  his  love  melancholy  in  the  company  of 
Lord  Fairfax.  His  Lordship  was  a  staunch  fox 
hunter  and  kept  horses  and  hounds  in  the  English 
style.  Fox  hunting  in  Virginia  in  those  times  (1747) 
required  bold  and  skillful  horsemanship.  George 
Washington  proved  himself  equal  to  the  ability  of 
his  friend  Lord  Fairfax  who  took  him  into  particu- 
lar favor:  making  him  his  hunting  companion. 
From  this  association  Washington,  because  of  his 
ability  and  knowledge,  was  asked  to  survey  the 
land  holdings  of  Lord  Fairfax.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
set  out  with  George  William  Fairfax  on  this  survey- 
ing expedition.  In  his  diary,  kept  with  unusual 
minuteness,  he  speaks  with  delight  of  the  beauty  of 
trees  and  the  richness  of  the  land,  the  quality  of 
soils  and  the  relative  value  of  sites  and  locations. 
His  diary  provides  no  food  for  fancy.  Everything 
is  practical. 

During  the  next  ten  years  Washington  increased 
in  military  stature  and  fame  by  his  association  and 
expoits  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  Married 
at  the  age  of  27  he  settled  down  for  a  domestic  life 
satisfying  his  budding  desire  of  existence — an  agri- 
cultural life.  His  household  books  contained  regis- 
ters of  the  names,  ages  and  marks  of  his  favorite 
horses;  also  his  dogs,  chiefly  foxhounds,  Vulcan, 
Singeir,  Ringwood,  Sweetlips,  Forrester,  Music, 
Rockwood,  Truelove,  etc.  Often  when  riding  out  to 
oversee  his  fields  he  took  along  foxhounds  during 
the  hunting  season  for  the  chance  of  starting  a  fox. 
And  during  the  height  of  the  season  he  would 
spend  two  or  three  days  each  week  hunting  with 
neighbors  and  invited  guests. 

One  of  Washington's  favorite  recreations  was 
shooting  canvas-back  ducks  along  the  Potomac 
river.  The  river  border  of  his  domain  was  some- 
what subject  to  invasion  and  several  times  he  found 


it  necessary  to  pursue  and  apprehend  poachers  on 
his  land. 

Washington  engaged  himself  with  other  men  of 
enterprise  to  drain  the  great  Dismal  Swamp.  With 
his  usual  zeal  and  hardihood  he  explored  it  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  even  into  Lake  Drummond. 

Not  unlike  many  people  in  his  day  and  time, 
Washington  learned  to  use  the  out-of-doors  and 
often  referred  to  the  vastness  of  the  new  country 
and  its  resources.  In  1791  Washington  included 
Wilmington  and  several  interior  towns  of  North 
Carolina  on  his  1,887  mile  tour  of  the  southern 
states.  It  is  reported  that  he  spent  several  days 
fishing  in  the  Pee  Dee  river  where  it  passes  by  the 
southeast  side  of  Anson  County. 

Lincoln's  early  life  was  far  different  in  some 
respects  than  that  of  Washington.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln lived  a  truly  pioneer  life.  His  family  was  poor. 
He  had  to  work  most  of  the  time  and  did  not  resort 
to  hunting  or  fishing  very  much.  Lincoln  never  be- 
came a  hunter,  never  pulled  a  trigger  on  anything 
larger  than  a  wild  turkey.  One  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Lincoln  home  was  a  Mr.  Graham  who  often  stopped 
and  stayed  a  while  when  collecting  material  for  a 
book  about  rocks,  plants,  trees,  and  wild  animals 
of  Kentucky.  As  a  boy  Abraham  would  listen  to 
the  stories  and  experiences  of  Mr.  Graham  but 
they  did  not  arouse  his  interest  in  wishing  to  do 
the  same  thing.  Even  then  he  was  conscious  of, 
but  not  aware  that  his  behavior  would  be  reflected 
later  in  his  famous  remark,  "The  things  I  want  to 
know  are  in  books". 

Lincoln  got  to  see  a  lot  of  the  country,  especially 
on  his  trips  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  New 
Orleans.  Undoubtedly  the  wilderness  he  passed 
through  brought  him  in  close  contact  with  birds 
and  animals  and  fish,  but  he  apparently  did  not 
pursue  this  acquaintance  very  far,  if  at  all. 

As  we  know,  these  two  great  men,  whose  birth- 
days we  celebrate  this  month,  became  President 
of  the  United  States.  Though  we  have  made  in- 
roads into  the  abundant  natural  resources  which 
were  present  in  their  day  and  time,  we  are  capable 
of  retaining,  maintaining  and  improving  them  to- 
day through  a  program  of  wise  use  of  our  natural 
resources — which  is  conservation. 
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CARO  LINA 
WILDLIFE 

RESOURCE-O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 

Wildlife  Commission  to  Join  Civil  Defense  Radio  Hookup 

Plans  are  under  way  to  form  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  the  Civil  Defense  Department  which  will  provide  Tar 
Heel  wildlife  protectors  with  a  statewide  radio  communication  network,  and 
at  the  same  time  put  the  Wildlife  Commission  in  a  position  to  be  of  impor- 
tant assistance  to  the  civil  defense  program.    At  present  all  of  the  Commis- 
sion's 141  patrol  cars,  three  patrol  boats,  and  the  patrol  plane,  plus  18 
pickup  trucks  on  wildlife  management  areas  are  equipped  with  two-way  radios. 

The  new  plan  would  pay  for  half  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  maintaining 
radio  equipment  from  federal  funds  retroactive  for  two  years,  and  would  pro- 
vide a  network  of  relay  stations  so  that  the  most  remote  radio  equipment 
could  be  reached  instantaneously  from  the  Raleigh  office. 

*  *    *  * 

State  to  Stock  Japanese  Quail — Experimentally 

At  its  January  meeting  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  voted  to  pur- 
chase 500  pairs  of  Japanese  quail  ( Coturnix  japonica)  in  an  attempt  to  learn 
whether  the  species  can  become  established  as  a  game  bird.    A  number  of  other 
southern  states  are  experimenting  with  the  bird,  a  semi-migratory  species 
smaller  than  the  native  bobwhite  quail.     The  coturnix  was  introduced  unsuc- 
cessfully to  many  Eastern  Seaboard  states  in  the  late  1800  -  early  1900 
period,  and  only  time  will  tell  whether  reintroduction  will  be  successful. 

*  *     *  * 

Minnow  Regulation  Effective  Date  Delayed 

A  regulation  prohibiting  the  taking  of  bait  minnows  from  inland  public 
waters  for  purposes  of  sale  will  not  become  effective  until  the  Wildlife 
Commission  has  determined:  1)  That  there  has  been  time  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist with  the  establishment  of  minnow  ponds  and  hatcheries  on  private  lands, 
2)  That  the  demand  for  bait  minnows  can  be  supplied  from  private  sources  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  State,  3)   That  bait  retailers  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  arrange  with  private  sources  for  minnow  requirements  now  being 
supplied  from  public  waters,  and  4)  That  there  has  been  further  opportunity 
for  explaining  to  the  public  and  particularly  to  the  sports  fishermen  the 
need  for  protecting  the  forage  fishes  (minnows)  and  fingerling  game  fishes 
to  improve  fishing  in  the  public  waters  of  the  State.     The  effective  date 
was  previously  set  for  January  1,  1957. 
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in  the  SOIL  BANK 

WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 

Participating  With 

AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION 

and 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

in  North  Carolina 

•  Wildlife  Food  And  Cover  Plantings 

•  Marsh  Development  For  Fur  And  U/aterfowl 

•  Dams  And  Ponds  For  Fish  And  Erosion  Control 

The  Soil  Bank  Act  is  designed  to  help  farmers  make  a  direct  attack  on  overproduction 
and  to  retire  and  build  up  land  not  presently  needed  for  crops.  It  consists  of  two  programs — 

(1)  THE  ACREAGE  RESERVE,  for  temporary  production  cutbacks  of  "basic"  crops 
now  in  oversupply; 

(2)  THE  CONSERVATION  RESERVE,  for  a  longer  shift  of  cropland  and  tame  hay 
land  to  conservation  uses. 

Of  especial  value  to  wildlife  is  the  Conservation  Reserve.  Through  cost-sharing  and  an- 
nual payments,  it  will  assist  farmers  in  establishing  wildlife  habitat  improvements. 
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PAYMENTS  for  FARM 
GAME  and  FISH  CROPS 

"What  Does  It  Mean  To  Me?" 


If  you  are  a  landowner,  the  Soil  Bank  program 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  means  that  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  share  with  you  the 
cost  of  taking  croplands  out  of  production  and  ap- 
plying conservation  practices  to  that  land. 

If  you  are  a  taxpayer,  it  means  that  part  of  the 
tax  that  you  now  pay  to  support  prices  on  agricul- 
tural products  being  produced  in  surplus  quantities 
will  be  spent  instead  on  paying  farmers  to  produce 
less  and  to  improve  the  nation's  soil,  water,  forests, 


and  wildlife  by  conservation  practices  on  those 
lands  taken  out  of  production. 

As  a  sportsman,  it  means  that  landowners  will 
produce  more  farm  game  through  wildlife  food  and 
cover  plantings,  more  furbearers  and  more  havens 
for  waterfowl  through  marsh  development,  and 
more  fish  from  farm  ponds.  These  conservation 
practices  will  replace  the  practices  of  overproduc- 
tion of  farm  crops  in  direct  proportion  to  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  Soil  Bank  program  by  landowners. 


"What  Land  Is  Eligible  For  Soil  Bank? 


Land  eligible  to  be  designated  as  Conservation 
Reserve  is  limited  to:  (1)  cropland,  (2)  land  de- 
voted to  tame  hay,  and  ( 3  )  land  which  was  tilled  or 
was  in  regular  crop  rotation  during  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  first  year  of  the  contract 
period  if  that  land  constitutes  an  erosion  hazard  to 
the  community.  Land  currently  in  tillage  is  eligible 
if  continued  tillage  will  cause  an  erosion  hazard  to 
the  community.  No  cost-sharing  will  be  allowed  for 
land  clearing.  Plantings  must  be  protected  from  fire 
and  grazing,  but  no  Federal  cost-sharing  will  be  al- 
lowed for  the  construction  of  fences. 

Croplands  to  be  withdrawn  from  cultivation  in- 
clude land  used  for  the  production  of  crops  of  which 
a  surplus  exists.  Corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts, 
and  soybeans  are  examples  of  crops  to  be  with- 
drawn; land  devoted  to  gardens  for  home  consump- 


tion, orchards,  and  crops  grown  for  cover  only  are 
not  eligible. 

Minimum  acreages  for  participation  vary  with 
the  conservation  practice  and  the  standards  of  the 
county  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
committee.  The  minimum  size  of  an  area  to  be 
placed  in  wildlife  food  plants  such  as  shrub  lespe- 
deza  is  one-half  acre.  From  the  biological  point  of 
view  the  smallest  marsh  area  to  be  developed  should 
be  at  least  one  acre.  The  minimum  size  of  a  farm 
pond  under  this  program  will  be  one-half  acre. 
These  figures  are  for  individual  units  based  on  the 
minimum  practical  size.  County  ASC  committees 
will  set  minimum  acreages  per  farm,  and  these  may 
be  somewhat  larger.  These  farm  acreages  may  differ 
from  one  county  to  another. 


"How/  Do  I  Applq  For  Soil  Bank? 


Your  local  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation (  ASC)  Committee  representative  can  pro- 
vide information  on  the  Soil  Bank  program  and  the 
contract  terms  that  apply  locally. 

North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
biologists  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians 
will  be  available  for  necessary  assistance  in  plan- 
ning conservation  programs,  and  will  aid  ASC  com- 
mittees in  checking  completed  work  on  wildlife  food 
and  cover  plantings  and  marsh  and  pond  develop- 
ment. Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians  will 


prepare  and  approve  plans  for  farm  ponds  based 
on  their  studies.  They  will  provide  detailed  soil 
studies,  plans,  calculations,  and  information  on  the 
proposed  dam,  spillways,  and  reservoir.  And  they 
will  handle  applications  for  the  fish. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  cost-sharing,  the 
landowner  is  asked  to  agree  to  certain  conditions. 
These  conditions  can  be  modified  should  it  become 
necessary  to  return  the  land  to  cultivation,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  land  will  be  devoted  to  conser- 
vation. 
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Wildlife  Food  And  Cover  Plantings 


Two  types  of  plantings  will  be  recognized  in  the 
Soil  Bank  program,  seedling  and  seed  plantings. 
Cost-sharing  will  be  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  the  plantings,  and  the  landowner  will  be  paid 
up  to  $10  per  acre  per  year  for  maintaining  these 
plantings  (keeping  the  land  out  of  production)  dur- 
ing the  contract  period  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years. 

To  qualify  for  cost-sharing  the  participant  is  re- 
quired to  carry  out  all  cultural  and  planting  opera- 
tions necessary  for  a  successful  stand.  Multiflora 
rose  seedlings  are  to  be  planted  in  a  single  row  with 
plants  one  foot  apart.  The  plantings  are  to  be  fer- 
tilized at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of  6-8-6  or  5-10-5 
fertilizer  per  100  feet.  Plantings  are  to  be  estab- 
lished during  the  winter  or  early  spring  when  plants 
are  still  dormant.  The  Federal  share  will  be  $2 
per  100  feet  of  row.  Plants  will  be  provided  by 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts. 

Shrub  lespedezas,  such  as  bicolor  and  VA-70,  may 
be  planted  in  patches  of  not  less  than  one-half  acre 
if  planted  alone.  Patches  of  at  least  one-quarter 
acre  may  be  planted  with  a  like  amount  or  more  of 
sericea  lespedeza  or  other  permanent  vegetative 
cover  such  as  ladino  clover,  Kentucky-31  fescue,  or 
orchard  grass.  Seedling  plantings  should  be  not 
less  than  five  rows  wide,  rows  to  be  placed  two  to 
three  feet  apart  with  plants  spaced  two  feet  apart 
in  the  row.  This  will  mean  about  8,000  plants  per 
acre,  or  2,000  plants  per  quarter-acre.  Fertilizer 
(0-14-14  or  2-12-12)  should  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  100  pounds  per  quarter-acre.  A  maximum  of  $15 


per  half-acre  planting  of  seedlings  will  be  paid  by 
Soil  Bank.  As  with  multiflora  rose,  seedlings  of 
shrub  lespedezas  will  be  available  from  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Wildlife  Foods  Nursery  at  Chapel  Hill 
through  the  usual  channels  while  the  supply  lasts. 

Federal  cost-sharing  is  available  for  plantings  of 
various  seeds  alone  or  with  shrub  lespedezas.  Such 
seed  plantings  include  the  three  legume-grass  com- 
binations mentioned  for  planting  with  shrub  lespe- 
dezas and  sericea  lespedeza,  as  well  as  direct  seed- 
ing of  shrub  lespedezas.  Annual  legumes  or  grasses 
or  annual  seed  mixtures  may  also  be  planted.  All 
seeding  must  be  in  accordance  with  good  farming 
practices,  including  a  well-prepared  seedbed,  a  full 
seeding  of  adapted  seed,  the  application  of  lime, 
phosphate  and  potash  where  necessary  to  assure  a 
good  stand  and  good  growth,  and  recommended 
seeding  rates  and  planting  dates  should  be  followed. 
Volunteer  stands  will  not  qualify.  No  harvesting 
or  grazing  of  plantings  will  be  allowed  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  Federal  cost-sharing  for  seed 
plantings  may  be  obtained  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$16.90  per  acre  for  fertilizer,  and  $6  per  acre  for 
seed. 


Marsh  Development  For  Fur  And  Waterf  ova/I 


Eligible  land  may  be  taken  out  of  production 
under  the  Soil  Bank  program  for  the  development 
of  shallow  water  areas  to  improve  habitat  for  water- 
fowl, fur  animals  and  other  wildlife  as  well  as  the 
restoration  of  former  marshlands  that  have  been 
drained.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  installing 
earth  plugs  or  water  control  structures  in  drainage 
ditches.  The  same  eligibility  requirements  apply  as 
in  other  conservation  reserve  practices. 

Development  shall  consist  of  the  creation  of  shal- 


low water  or  marsh  areas  through  the  construction 
of  adequate  dikes,  dams,  or  levees,  provision  for 
sources  of  water  including  canals  or  reservoirs,  and 
control  structures  which  will  permit  drainage  and 
filling  of  the  marsh.  The  restoration  of  drained 
marshes  can  usually  be  accomplished  through  the 
same  methods  to  be  used  in  establishing  new  areas. 
Two  general  practices  may  be  followed  after  filling 
has  been  made  possible.  An  annual  draw-down  after 
April  1  permits  fertilization  and  seeding.  After 
October  1,  when  the  seed  crop  has  matured,  flood- 
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ing  for  the  winter  months  follows.  Where  annual 
draw-downs  are  not  feasible,  an  original  planting 
of  aquatic  plants  can  be  made  to  permanently  estab- 
lish a  food  supply  in  the  marsh. 

Where  annual  draw-downs  are  anticipated,  a 
water  level  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches  should  be 
planned.  Light  disking  and  proper  water  level  con- 
trol will  allow  natural  plants  such  as  the  smart- 
weeds  and  wild  millet  to  become  established.  Where 
seeding  is  necessary,  a  properly  prepared  seedbed 
may  be  planted  in  millets,  cowpeas,  and  other  water- 
fowl foods. 

In  permanent  or  semipermanent  waters,  depths 


may  range  up  to  five  feet,  with  fluctuations  during 
the  year  being  desirable  if  low  levels  can  be  main- 
tained during  the  growing  season.  Watershield, 
pondweed,  widgeon  grass,  bulrush,  and  the  smart- 
weeds  are  among  the  recommended  plants. 

The  maximum  Federal  cost  share  will  be  80%  of 
construction  costs  up  to  $625,  40%  of  the  costs  from 
$625  to  $1000,  and  20%  of  additional  costs  to  a 
maximum  Federal  cost  share  of  $1500.  Federal  par- 
ticipation will  be  limited  to  building  the  water  stor- 
age facility  and  the  annual  Conservation  Reserve 
payment  of  up  to  $10  per  acre  during  the  contract 
period. 


Dams  And  Ponds  For  Fish  And  Erosion  Control 


This  part  of  the  Soil  Bank  program  permits  the 
landowner  to  take  eligible  land  from  production 
and  with  Soil  Bank  cost-sharing  build  farm  ponds 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  fish  production.  In  ad- 
dition to  assistance  in  building  the  pond,  he  will 
receive  the  Conservation  Reserve  annual  payment 
of  up  to  $10  per  acre  per  year  during  the  contract 
period. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  technician  is  re- 
sponsible for  determining  if  the  pond  is  needed  and 
is  practical  on  the  farm,  selecting  the  site,  lay-out 
of  the  pond,  supervision  of  construction,  and  cer- 
tification to  the  County  ASC  Committee. 

As  with  the  Federal  cost-share  of  marsh  restora- 


tion, the  maximum  Soil  Bank  aid  will  be  80%  of  the 
first  $625,  40%  of  the  excess  up  to  $1000,  and  20% 
of  additional  costs  to  a  maximum  Federal  cost-share 
of  $1500. 

Sites  will  not  be  approved  if  erosion  of  the  water- 
shed produces  serious  discoloration  of  the  water 
and  tends  to  materially  reduce  the  storage  capacity 
of  the  reservoir.  The  reservoir  will  have  to  store 
sufficient  water  at  all  times  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  fish,  and  a  minimum  surface  area  of  one-half 
acre,  a  minimum  depth  at  the  dam  of  six  feet,  and 
an  average  depth  of  not  less  than  21/2  feet  will  be 
required.  Cattle  may  not  use  the  pond,  nor  may 
water  from  the  pond  be  diverted  for  irrigation  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Soil  Bank  contract. 
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HOUSES 


By  Bill  Hamnett 


WANTED:  A  nice  clean  house,  well  built,  venti- 
lated, storm  proof,  and  not  too  small;  set  back  in 
the  trees  of  an  agreeable  neighborhood. 

This  is  the  notice  sent  out  to  us  by  the  vanguard 
of  birds  preceding  the  great  influx  of  spring  mi- 
gratory songbirds  soon  to  arrive.  It  is  enough  to 
say  to  the  uninformed,  that  time  you  now  spend 
building  and  erecting  suitable  nesting  boxes  for 
birds  will  repay  you  over  and  over  again  in  satis- 
faction, understanding  and  knowledge  of  a  job  well 
done.  Nature  has  provided  homes  for  her  ubiquitous 
family,  and  our  intent  and  purpose  is  to  attract  box- 
nesting  birds  near  to  us  for  convenience  of  obser- 
vation and  study. 

To  begin  with,  the  better  a  nesting  box  is  built 
the  more  successful  its  use  will  be  to  you  as  well 
as  to  the  bird.  Keep  in  mind  what  you,  if  a  bird, 
would  like  to  have  in  a  house. 

Bird  houses  we  often  see  are  in  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  some  practical,  some  not  so.  And  these  are 
really  bird  houses;  but  that  is  not  what  we  need. 
Today,  our  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  build- 
ing a  house  for  a  bird.  There  is  a  difference;  be- 
cause by  building  a  house  for  a  particular  species 
of  bird  you  reduce  the  hazard  of  having  undesirable 
or  unwanted  birds  taking  up  residence.  Build  the 
house  for  a  bluebird;  built  it  for  a  wren;  build  it 
for  a  flicker;  but  have  in  mind  one  particular  bird. 
Now  the  controlling  factor  to  the  bird  selecting  a 
house  to  use,  considering  that  the  house  dimensions 
are  adequate,  is  the  size  of  the  entrance  hole.  This 


limiting  factor  should  be  noted  in  the  dimension 
chart.  Follow  the  specifications  given  for  size  and 
diameter  of  entrance  hole. 

Since  all  of  our  backyard  birds  seem  to  pre-empt 
a  nesting  territory  it  stands  to  reason  that  single 
boxes  with  but  one  entrance  hole  should  be  used. 
The  exception  to  single  houses  is  for  the  purple 
martin  which  will  establish  residence  in  suitable 
apartment-type  houses.  In  most  instances  houses 
should  not  be  closer  than  50  to  60  feet  from  another 
house.  In  most  areas,  depending  on  the  food  and 
cover  available,  there  should  not  be  more  than  four 
or  five  houses  for  birds  per  acre. 

Realizing  that  it  may  become  very  hot  inside 
houses  subject  to  periods  of  direct  sunlight,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  pine,  cypress,  or  cedar  boards  %" 
to  y8"  thick.  Galvanized  nails  or  brass  screws  are 
best  to  use.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  drill  holes  in  the 
floor  of  the  house  so  water  may  drain  out  if  blown 
in  during  heavy  spring  rains. 

Each  box  should  be  so  built  that  it  may  be  clean- 
ed out  at  the  end  of  each  nesting  period.  This  re- 
duces the  hazard  of  infectious  disease  and  parasites 
on  the  bird  family. 

Of  course  you  would  like  for  your  houses  to  last 
through  several  seasons,  so  it  is  advisable  to  use 
wood-treating  materials  which  now  contain  a  water 
repellent,  a  fungicide,  and  a  penetrating  oil.  If  you 
must  paint  the  new  house,  use  a  dark  green  or  dark 
brown  color  as  these  seem  to  be  most  acceptable  to 
birds.  Nesting  materials,  like  yarn,  cotton,  horse- 
hairs, or  moss,  should  not  be  placed  in  the  box;  but 
should  be  put  in  the  crotch  of  a  nearby  tree  if 
you  desire  to  provide  such  material. 

Remember,  all  songbirds  except  the  blue  jay, 
English  sparrow,  blackbird,  and  starling  are  pro- 
tected in  North  Carolina.  Under  no  circumstances 
may  the  protected  species,  their  nest  or  eggs  be 
disturbed.  Practice  conservation  by  seeing  to  it  that 
protection  of  songbirds  goes  beyond  the  limits  of 
your  own  backyard. 


BIRD  HOUSE  DIMENSION  CHART 
(Inside  Measurements) 


Entrance 

Diameter 

Height 

Floor  of 

Depth  of 

Above 

of 

Above 

Species 

Cavity 

Cavity 

Floor 

Entrance 

C 

round 

Inches 

Inches 

nches 

Inches 

Feet 

House  Wren 

4  x 

4 

6-  8 

5 

i 

6 

-  10 

Chickadee 

4x 

4 

8  -  10 

6 

-  8 

l'/s 

6 

-  15 

Titmouse 

4x 

4 

8  -  10 

6 

-  8 

V/a 

6 

-  15 

Nuthatch 

4x 

4 

8  -  10 

6 

-  8 

Wa 

12 

-20 

Downy  Woodpecker 

4x 

4 

8  -  10 

6 

-  8 

VA 

6 

-20 

Bluebird 

5x 

5 

8 

6 

iy2 

5 

-  10 

Crested  Flycatcher 

6x 

6 

8  -  10 

6 

-  8 

2 

8 

-20 

Purple  Martin 

6  x 

6 

6 

1 

2V2 

15 

-20 

Flicker 

7  x 

7 

16  -  18 

14 

- 16 

2>/2 

6 

-20 

Screech  Owl 

8  x 

8 

12  -  15 

9 

- 12 

3 

10 

-30 

Wood  Duck 

10  x  18 

10  x  24 

12 

- 16 

3x4  oval 

10 

-20 

Robin 

6  x 

8 

8 

3  sides 

open 

6 

-  15 
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In  its  importance  to  the  sport  fisherman,  the 
crappie  probably  ranks  next  to  the  bluegill  bream 
among  the  pan  fishes.  Like  the  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass,  it  is  a  member  of  the  sunfish 
family.  Its  preferred  habitat  is  quite  water — the 
ponds,  lakes,  and  large  slow-moving  rivers.  And  it 
is  particularly  important  to  the  fisherman  because 
it  is  so  generally  distributed  over  all  of  eastern 
United  States  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Even  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  has  been  introduced,  it  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  more  desirable  pan  fish. 

In  discussing  the  crappie,  we  actually  are  talking 
about  two  species  of  fish;  the  white  crappie, 
Pomoxis  annularis,  and  the  black  crappie,  Pomoxis 
nigro-maculatus.  They  are  similar  in  appearance, 
and  their  habitat  requirements  are  so  much  the 
same  that  there  is  a  very  great  overlap  in  their 
distribution.  Most  fishermen  do  not  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  them,  but  simply  call  them  all 
"crappies". 

Actually,  the  black  crappie  seems  to  show  a 
little  greater  preference  for  the  colder  and  cleaner 
waters.  The  white  crappie  is  happy  in  conditions 
of  more  heat  and  more  mud.  We  would  expect, 
then,  to  find  the  black  crappie  in  the  large  moun- 
tain reservoirs,  and  the  white  in  our  large  eastern 
rivers  and  sounds.  Generally,  this  is  true,  but  there 
is  much  overlapping  in  their  range.  The  location 
of  the  catch  is  not  a  safe  guide  to  identification. 

Although  they  are  quite  similar  in  appearance, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
species.  The  black  crappie  has  seven,  and  some- 
times eight,  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin.  The  white  has 
six  spines. 

An  equally  valid  characteristic  is  based  on  the 
length  of  the  dorsal  fin.  In  the  black  crappie,  the 
length  of  the  fin,  measured  along  its  back,  is  al- 
most equal  to  the  distance  from  the  front  of  the 
fin  to  the  eye.  In  the  white  crappie,  the  fin  seems 
to  be  smaller  and  set  further  back,  so  that  the 


length  of  the  fin  is  considerably  less  than  the  dis- 
tance from  the  first  spine  to  the  eye. 

HABITAT 

The  crappies  are  seldom  found  in  the  more  rapid- 
ly flowing  streams.  In  the  large  coastal  rivers  and 
sounds,  especially  in  the  "black  water"  country, 
both  species  tend  to  be  very  dark  in  color.  Possibly 
because  of  the  silvery  background  with  the  dark 
mottled  markings,  the  name  "calico  bass"  or  "straw- 
berry bass"  is  used.  In  the  Albermarle  Sound  re- 
gion, they  most  frequently  are  called  "speckled 
perch".  In  the  clear  waters  of  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  they  are  very  much  lighter  in  color,  and 
equally  incorrectly  called  the  "white  perch".  Of 
course,  they  are  not  perch  at  all,  and  such  names 
only  add  to  a  confusion  in  identification. 

The  crappies  are  "school"  fish.  They  seem  to  have 
a  definite  preference  for  brush  piles,  weed  beds, 
and  submerged  tree  tops.  The  successful  fisher- 
man will  try  such  locations,  one  after  another, 
until  he  catches  his  first  crappie.  Then  he  will 
anchor  his  boat  and  fish  that  location  thoroughly, 
with  the  assurance  that  where  he  has  caught  one 
there  will  be  a  whole  school  of  them  waiting  for 
his  bait.  Usually,  the  action  will  be  fast  until  the 
school  moves  on.  Then  patience  is  not  a  virtue,  and 
it  is  time  to  locate  another  place  where  they  are 
feeding. 

LIFE  HISTORY 

Crappies  spawn  in  the  spring  when  the  water 
temperature  rises  to  about  sixty-eight  degrees.  Like 
the  other  sunfishes,  they  build  nests  and  the  male 
parent  guards  the  eggs  during  the  incubation 
period.  Compared  to  the  bass  and  bream,  the 
crappie  nests  are  very  inconspicuous.  Usually  they 
are  located  in  somewhat  deeper  water  than  the 
bream  nests  and  are  found  among  vegetation  of 
some  sort.  The  nest  itself  may  be  on  sand  or  gravel, 
or  it  may  be  a  small  cleared  spot  on  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  The  tendency  of  crappies  to  find  a  place 
to  hide  is  even  carried  over  into  their  nest  building. 
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A  female  that  is  upwards  of  two  pounds  will  have 
about  150,000  eggs  in  the  ovaries.  Smaller  ones,  of 
less  than  a  half-pound,  will  have  from  twenty 
thousand  to  sixty  thousand.  This  tremendous  re- 
productive potential  indicates  the  futility  of  stock- 
ing crappie  fry  in  any  waters  where  they  already 
are  established.  In  fact,  so  many  young  are  pro- 
duced that  crappies  tend  to  overpopulate  the  habit- 
at, with  a  resulting  population  that  is  half-starved 
and  stunted  for  lack  of  food.  One  of  the  major 
problems  in  the  management  of  the  species  is  to 
keep  their  numbers  reduced  to  a  point  where  each 
fish  can  obtain  enough  food  to  grow  rapidly  into  a 
desirable  size. 

Under  the  best  conditions,  they  grow  slowly. 
Under  the  worst,  they  die  of  old  age  before  reach- 
ing a  useable  size.  The  average  life  span  of  the 
crappie  is  about  four  years,  with  a  very  few  in- 
dividuals reaching  an  age  of  six  or  seven  years.  In 
new  impoundments,  especially  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years,  crappie  fishing  usually  is  good  and 
the  population  is  made  up  of  large  individuals. 
They  grew  up  before  overpopulation  and  conse- 
quent stunting  could  develop.  In  older  lakes,  the 
growth  rate  is  much  slower.  An  average  growth 
rate  for  the  species  might  be  about  three  inches 
each  year  for  the  first  two  years,  two  inches  in  the 
third,  and  something  less  than  two  inches  for  each 
succeeding  year.  This  growth  rate  will  be  materially 
decreased  by  conditions  of  turbidity  or  overpopu- 
lation. 


The  crappies  have  the  most  efficient  feeding 
apparatus  of  all  the  sunfishes.  The  gill-rakers  are 
fine,  numerous,  and  long.  They  can  strain  from  the 
water  some  of  the  smallest  forms  of  animal  life, 
although  the  most  important  item  of  their  food 
consists  of  the  immature  stages  of  insects.  In  addi- 
tion, the  mouth  of  a  crappie  is  large — not  so  large 
as  a  bass,  but  much  larger  than  the  other  sunfishes. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  the  crappies  to  supple- 
ment their  insect  feeding  with  minnows  and  the 
young  of  other  species  which  may  be  available. 

Erudite  studies  have  shown  that  nearly  half  of 
the  food  of  crappies  consists  of  insect  life,  and  only 
about  ten  percent  of  it  is  made  up  of  fishes.  It 
would  seem  that  most  fishermen  might  prefer  grubs, 
worms,  or  small  wet  flies  as  bait.  The  inveterate 
crappie  fisherman  will  tell  you,  though,  that  the 
only  bait  worth  using  is  small  minnows.  And  it  is 
a  fact  that  Gambusias,  or  other  small  minnows,  are 
one  of  the  best  baits  obtainable.  They  usually  take 
the  larger  fish. 

IMPORTANCE 

Crappies  are  particularly  important  to  the  sport 
fisherman  because  of  their  very  general  distribu- 
tion, their  abundance,  and  their  willingness  to 
strike.  They  will  feed  actively  in  the  winter  when 
the  bass  are  in  a  state  of  semi-hibernation.  In  the 
northern  states  they  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
catch  of  those  hardy  souls  who  cut  holes  in  the  ice 
to  go  fishing.  And  in  the  summer,  when  the  water 
is  so  warm  that  the  bass  are  sulking  in  the  coolest 


This  is  the  black  crappie,  with  protruding  lower  jaw  that  opens  wide  enough  to  swallow  minnows  and  the  young  of  other  game  and 
pan  fish.  Crappies  range  in  weight  up  to  about  five  pounds,  although  the  average  is  much  smaller.  In  some  waters  crappies  become 
stunted  and  create  a  problem  by  presenting  a  huge  population  of  small  fish. 
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holes  they  can  find,  the  crappies  continue  to  take 
well-presented  lures  with  almost  reckless  abandon. 

In  spite  of  their  willingness  to  bite  a  hook,  crap- 
pies are  undesirable  in  many  of  our  waters.  Their 
tendency  to  over-populate  the  habitat  is  a  serious 
problem  of  management.  By  virtue  of  their  efficient 
gill  rakers,  they  compete  most  successfully  with 
the  other  game  fish  for  the  available  food  supply 
during  the  fingerling  stage  and  up  to  a  length  of 
several  inches. 

This  feeding  efficiency,  coupled  with  their  tre- 
mendous reproductive  potential,  tends  to  fill  many 
waters  with  crappies  too  small  to  interest  the  fisher- 
man. They  become  stunted,  yet  their  continuing 
pressure  on  the  available  food  supply  prevents 
other  species  from  obtaining  enough  of  the  insect 
foods  to  develop  into  a  catchable  size. 

And  in  addition,  they  prey  heavily  on  the  young 
of  other  species.  The  stunted  crappies,  just  too  small 
to  interest  most  fishermen,  are  too  large  to  be 
eaten  by  any  but  the  largest  bass.  A  stunted  popu- 
lation will  use  up  the  food  supply,  prey  on  the 
young  of  the  other  game  fish,  and  contribute  little 
to  the  fishery. 

Especially  in  ponds  and  small  lakes  do  they  tend 
to  be  detrimental.  Even  in  large  lakes,  an  undesir- 


To  distinguish  the  black  from  the  white  crappie,  compare  the 
two  sketches  below.  The  black  has  seven  or  eight  spines  in  the 
dorsal  fin;  the  white  crappie  has  five  or  six.  The  black  has 
markings  that  are  in  an  irregular  pattern  while  the  white 
crappie  generally  has  vertical  bars  along  the  sides. 


able  crappie  population  can  develop  if  continually 
turbid  water  limits  their  feeding  and  their  growth. 
Under  the  worst  conditions,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  four-year-old  crappies,  ready  to  die  of  old  age, 
which  weigh  less  than  four  ounces. 

Unless  crappies  can  reach  a  length  of  ten  inches 
in  four  years,  they  will  not  produce  good  fishing. 
Where  they  are  too  abundant,  the  obvious  correc- 
tive action  is  to  reduce  their  numbers  drastically  in 
order  that  each  fish  shall  have  enough  food  to  grow 
and  develop.  But  most  fishermen  are  not  ready  yet 
to  accept  such  a  solution.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  fish  require  only  water  and  time 
and  they  will  grow.  Instead  of  permitting  a  major 
reduction  in  the  population,  additional  stocking 
usually  is  demanded.  And  this,  of  course,  only 
makes  a  bad  matter  worse. 

Less  radical  procedures  can  be  carried  out  with 
some  benefit.  The  extensive  removal  of  rough  fish- 
es makes  more  food  available.  Extreme  drawdowns 
in  reservoirs  at  the  proper  time  can  materially  re- 
duce the  fish  populations  and  be  a  great  benefit. 
The  timing  is  the  important  thing,  for  drawdowns 
can  be  equally  detrimental  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

One  of  the  accepted  methods  of  reducing  stunted 
crappie  populations  is  by  the  removal  of  creel 
limits,  by  the  installation  of  brush  shelters  to  help 
concentrate  the  schools  of  fish,  and  by  encouraging 
the  fishermen  to  take  all  of  the  small  fish  they  can 
catch.  But  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be 
recognized  that  nets  and  chemicals,  properly  used 
and  controlled,  can  be  the  most  practical  way  to 
produce  good  fishing  when  the  circumstances  war- 
rant such  drastic  measures. 

Although  crappies  feed  all  months  of  the  year, 
they  bite  best  in  the  early  spring  and  the  late  fall. 
Along  in  March,  when  the  fishing  fever  begins  to 
rise  with  the  arrival  of  good  spring  weather,  why 
not  give  crappie  fishing  a  try?  Garden  hackle  prob- 
ably will  produce  results.  So  will  minnows.  But  you 
may  want  to  experiment  with  a  system  which  is  re- 
ported to  be  very  effective  and  generally  used  in 
the  Gulf  states. 

Rig  your  spinning  rod  with  a  light  line  or  a  long 
light  leader.  No  weight  is  needed.  Tie  on  a  small 
gold  spinner  of  not  more  than  a  half-inch  in  length. 
Behind  it,  a  plain  hook  with  a  piece  of  cut-bait  not 
over  an  inch  in  length  and  preferably  less.  Keep 
the  cut-bait  narrow  and  the  skin  on  it.  Then  drift 
in  your  boat  with  the  lure  bumping  the  bottom. 
Twitch  the  line  occasionally  to  flip  the  spinner  over 
a  time  or  two.  When  a  crappie  is  caught,  anchor 
and  use  the  lure  as  a  jig,  straight  up  and  down. 
Fish  it  slowly.  The  school  probably  will  have  more 
ready  takers.  Anybody  for  crappie  fishing? 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Lonnie  Koonce 


Mr.  Lonnie  Koonce,  Onslow  County  Wildlife  Pro- 
tector, was  born  in  Comfort,  North  Carolina,  Jones 
County,  on  April  25,  1899,  and  attended  the  Tucka- 
hoe  and  Richlands  schools. 

He  worked  as  an  automobile  mechanic  in  Rich- 
lands,  as  well  as  farmed,  until  he  was  appointed 


Onslow  County  Wildlife  Protector  on  January  1, 
1943.  A  graduate  of  the  Institute  of  Government's 
Wildlife  Protectors'  Training  School,  Mr.  Koonce 
has  always  been  an  active  member  and  supporter 
of  the  Onslow  County  Wildlife  Club,  and  has  done 
a  splendid  job  in  working  with  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  at  Camp  Lejeune.  He  is  noted  for  his  good- 
natured  but  stern  enforcement  of  the  game  and  fish 
laws  of  our  State. 

Mr.  Koonce  is  married  to  the  former  Thelma 
Thompson,  who  teaches  at  the  Richlands  school, 
and  they  have  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Preston  Warren 
of  Richlands,  and  two  grandchildren. 

The  Koonces'  are  members  of  the  Richlands 
Methodist  Church,  and  they  reside  at  117  New 
Street  in  Richlands,  North  Carolina. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  NOVEMBER 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for  the 
month  of  November,  1956. 


Persons  checked   37,615 

Total  prosecutions    745 

Total  convictions    716 

Total  cases  not  guilty    23 

Total  cases  nol  prossed   6 

Total  fines  collected   $9,661.50 

Total  costs  collected   $4,808.11 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or 
costs  collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  or  its  personnel. 


FOREST  FIRE  —  • 

from  page  7 

put  them  out  if  he  can,  or  report  them  to  the  proper 
authorities  so  that  they  may  be  put  under  control. 
Third,  realizing  his  responsibility  to  future  genera- 
tions, he  must  help  with  the  job  of  preaching  and 
teaching  forest  fire  prevention  wherever  and  when- 
ever he  can. 

As  citizens,  all  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  natural  resources,  we  have  three  responsibili- 
ties. We  cannot  escape  them,  and  the  sooner  we 
assume  them  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

First,  we  need  public  education — more  public 
education.  A  tremendous  job  is  already  being  done 
by  various  associations  and  agencies  .  .  .  Smokey 
the  Bear  has  become  a  household  word.  Any  four- 
year-old  can  tell  you  that  Smokey  puts  out  forest 
fires.  The  same  four-year-old  doesn't  realize,  how- 
ever, that  his  own  dad  may  be  a  past  or  potential 


starter  of  forest  fires.  The  work  already  done  in 
the  field  of  public  education  is  excellent.  It  needs 
only  to  be  continued  and  expanded. 

A  logical  follow-up  of  public  education  is  legisla- 
tion. We  need  clearly  written  laws,  based  on  a  com- 
mon need,  that  are  understandable  and  therefore 
acceptable  to  the  general  public.  There  can  be  no 
successful  enforcement  of  laws  that  do  not  enjoy 
public  respect.  The  Volstead  Act  proved  that  back 
in  the  Twenties  and  Thirties. 

Our  third  responsibility  is  respect  for  and  obser- 
vance of  fire  prevention  laws.  It  is  this  that  will  in 
part  determine  whether  our  courts  will  impose 
penalities  adequate  to  enforce  respect  and  obser- 
vance. 

Only  when  all  of  us,  as  individuals,  shoulder  our 
responsibilities  can  we  make  North  Carolina  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


Tar  Heel  sportsmen  will  want  to  keep  an  eye  on 
certain  pieces  of  wildlife  legislation  likely  to  come 
up  in  the  1957  legislature.  With  support  from  the 
State  Wildlife  Federation  and  other  groups,  another 
effort  will  be  made  to  remove  the  present  exemption 
with  regard  to  county  fishing  licenses.  As  the  law 
now  reads,  persons  fishing  in  their  county  of  resi- 
dence using  pole  and  line  with  live  bait  are  not  re- 
quired to  have  a  license.  Proposed  legislation  would 
eliminate  this  exemption.  This  change  would  not 
affect  "the  barefoot  boy  with  his  willow  pole,  length 
of  string  and  bent  pin."  He  won't  need  a  license 
until  he  is  sixteen.  Neither  would  it  affect  other 
exemptions  such  as  persons  fishing  on  their  own 
property  and  private  pond  owners  or  their  invited 
guests. 

This,  in  a  sense,  is  a  revenue  bill  in  that  it  would 
increase  the  number  of  people  who  are  required  to 
have  fishing  licenses.  Very  likely  arguments  in- 
volving sentiment  will  be  used  to  oppose  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  more  money  is  needed  for  fish  manage- 
ment, especially  warm  water  species.  In  the  field  of 
research  very  little  has  been  done  in  North  Caro- 
lina or  elsewhere  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  fish 
management  problems  and  come  up  with  the 
answers.  Further,  the  demand  for  free  public  fish- 
ing access  areas  continues  to  grow,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  these  areas  cost  money. 
Surplus  wildlife  funds  which  existed  two  or  three 
years  ago  have  been  expended,  and  the  argument 
that  the  Commission  already  has  too  much  money 
is  no  longer  valid. 

Another  legislative  change  to  be  proposed  has  to 
do  with  the  old  Buck  Law.  State  law  now  prohibits 
the  taking  of  female  deer  under  any  circumstances 
except  a  freak  doe  with  antlers  (usually  barren), 
or  the  dispatching  of  a  wounded  doe  by  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  for  humane  reasons.  Legislation 
permitting  the  taking  of  doe  deer  legally  during  the 
hunting  season  does  not  imply  a  state-wide  70-day 
season  on  doe  deer.  This  legislation  is  needed  simply 
as  a  tool  of  big  game  management,  to  be  used  only 
when  and  where  thorough  investigation  shows  that 


a  local  deer  herd  has  become  out  of  balance  in  sex 
ratio  or  with  its  habitat.  In  no  case  would  a  doe 
season  be  more  than  strictly  local  or  of  more  than 
one  or  tivo  days  duration.  Such  legislation  would 
give  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  more  au- 
thority. The  Commission  would  like  to  have  this 
particular  authority  in  order  to  do  a  more  efficient 
job  of  game  management,  but  it  is  not  asking  for 
it;  sportsmen's  groups  are. 

Perhaps  less  important  but  nevertheless  signifi- 
cant is  legislation  regarding  the  operation  of  com- 
mercial game  bird  shooting  areas.  Operators  of  com- 
mercial quail  shooting  areas  would  like  to  have  the 
same  six  months  season  granted  to  operators  of 
pheasant  or  domestic  mallard  shooting  areas.  Thus 
far  longer  seasons  have  not  been  granted  in  order 
to  prevent  private  groups  or  individuals  from  set- 
ting up  psuedo-commercial  areas  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  longer  quail  season  than  is 
granted  to  the  ordinary  quail  hunter. 

Thinking  sportsmen  and  conservationists  will 
follow  closely  any  legislation  pertaining  to  our  wild- 
life resources.  They  will  support  legislation  that 
will  help  make  this  a  really  great  hunting  and  fish- 
ing state,  and  oppose  that  which  might  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  hunting  and  fishing. 

*  *  *  * 

Mention  people's  pets  in  anything  but  a  happy 
light,  and  you  are  bound  to  get  reaction.  Mack 
Owens'  article  entitled  "The  Killers  We  Loosed" 
has  stirred  up  its  share;  some  logical,  some  psy- 
choceramic,*  all  interesting: 
*  Crackpot 

"Dear  Sir: 

"The  article  in  your  December  issue  of  WILDLIFE,  "The 
Killers  We  Loosed,"  by  Mack  Owens,  is  not  based  upon  logic. 
It  is  an  ignorant  attempt  to  raise  the  ire  of  hunters  in  order  to 
get  them  out  to  slaughter  another  victim  of  their  predatory 
instinct. 

"Man  has  so  decimated  the  wilds  that  he  has  reduced  the 
wildlife  to  a  pathetically  low  level,  thus  as  the  number  of 
hunters  grow  the  victims  of  their  murderous  activities  become 
fewer.  Hence  the  wish  to  provide  other  "game"! 
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"There  are  two  facts  that  Mr.  Owens  ignores,  or  he  may  be 
ignorant  of  them,  to  wit: 

1.  Man  does  not  need  to  hunt,  he  merely  kills  "for  fun." 

2.  The  domestic  dogs  and  cats  that  may  take  a  few  "game" 
birds  or  animals,  are  mostly  abandoned,  or  neglected. 

"The  cure  for  both  of  these  matters  is  EDUCATION. 
Further  slaughter  will  not  effect  a  satisfactory  correction  of 
either  malady. 

"For  the  first  fact  we  can  only  recommend  a  sincere  love  of 
nature  and  her  marvels,  with  a  desire  to  PROTECT  and 
PRESERVE,  rather  than  destroy  and  kill.  This  means  a 
"change  of  heart." 

"Regarding  number  two:  The  problem  of  "surplus"  dogs 
and  cats  is  now  being  handled  by  many  animal  welfare 
organizations.  The  National  Humane  Society  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  mailing  out  educational  material  frequently.  This 
matter  is  being  taken  up  by  many  local  societies.  The  cure  is 
"A.B.C."  Animal  Birth  Control. 

"Our  own  organization  is  stressing  this  matter  and  one  of 
our  educational  leaflets  is  enclosed.  The  fact  that  dogs  and  cats 
exist  is  the  responsibility  of  mankind  who  took  them  from  the 
wilds  and  domesticated  them.  If  a  horse  or  cow  wanders  on 
to  the  highway  and  is  a  traffic  hazard  we  do  not  shoot  them, 
we  return  them  to  their  owners  with  a  warning  to  keep  them 
under  control. 

"No  person  or  family  should  own  pets  unless  they  are 
responsible  people.  These  animals  are  dependent  upon  man, 
just  as  are  children  and  elderly  persons. 

"No  Humane  Society,  City  Pound,  or  other  similar  organiza- 
tion operating  animal  shelters,  should  release  female  dogs  or 
cats  without  strict  injunctions  that  they  be  spayed.  Or  the 
animals  should  be  spayed  before  being  released.  Otherwise,  it 
is  kinder  to  use  euthanasia. 

"No  sensible  animal  welfare  organization  is  blind  to  the  very 


serious  fact  that  there  is  a  huge  SURPLUS  of  dog  and  cat 
population.  But  this  is  the  FAULT  OF  MAN!  Mr.  Owens 
says  that  "any  method  that  is  legal  and  humane"  should  be 
used  to  eliminate  them!  Ethically,  the  only  method  that  is 
legal  and  humane  is  to  PREVENT  SURPLUS  ANIMALS 
BEING  BORN! 

"The  only  cure  for  any  social,  economic  or  political  evil  is 
EDUCATION.  This  is  very  slow  and  disheartening.  But  we 
cannot  force  people  to  be  virtuous  by  legislation, — witness  the 
continuance  of  murder!  However,  one  must  admit,  certain 
legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to  operate  a  state  or  nation. 

"Thus  all  dogs  should  be  licensed,  whether  out  of  town  or 
in  the  city.  This  is  not  easy  because  of  the  great  distances  in 
this  country.  Many  farmers  own  several  dogs  and  would  not 
want  to  pay  a  license.  But  the  matter  would  have  to  be  handled 
as  well  as  possible. 

"Also  farmers  should  FEED  THEIR  CATS.  Many  farmers 
have  the  mistaken  idea  that  cats  will  not  catch  mice  if  they 
are  fed,  this  is  superstition  and  ignorance.  Again  we  come  to 
the  fact  that  education  is  necessary.  Radio  programs,  as  well 
as  TV  could  be  given  that  will  educate  the  public  in  the  proper 
care  of  animals.  Not  just  "cute"  programs,  but  down  to  earth, 
informative  and  useful. 

"That  the  State  of  North  Carolina  should  permit  such  a 
misrepresentative  article  to  be  published  in  its  official  publica- 
tion is  not  to  its  credit.  NATURE  MAGAZINE  published  a 
few  years  ago,  an  article  about  the  cat,  beautifully  illustrated. 
There  was  no  mention  that  cats  should  be  eliminated! 

"Trusting  that  you  will  permit  no  further  articles  of  the 
nature  of  the  one  under  discussion  to  be  printed  in  your 
magazine.  The  enclosed  material  is  for  your  serious  perusal. 

Yours  sincerely, 

THE  ANIMALS'  CRUSADERS,  INC. 
C.  M.  Barton 
Executive  Secretary" 


SUBSCRIPTION  CONTEST  WINNERS  AWARDED  PRIZES 

Out-going  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  Chairman  H.  C.  Kennett  of  Durham  is  shown  awarding  a  first  prize  check  of  fifty  dollars 
to  A.  Eugene  Jones,  Siler  City,  who  was  the  top  magazine  salesman  of  1956  with  3,321  WILDLIFE  magazines.  Next  in  line  is  J.  D. 
McLean  of  Gastonia,  who  won  twenty-five  dollars  for  his  1,018  sales,  followed  by  Jimmie  J.  Wheless  of  Lexington,  789  magazine  sub- 
scriptions and  a  prize  of  fifteen  dollars,  and  Stanley  Ray  Johnson,  Jr.,  Elizabethtown,  746  subscriptions  and  a  prize  of  ten  dollars. 
The  contest  lasted  for  three  months. 

Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 


ORDER  YOUR  BAIT  BY  PARCEL  POST 


"Dear  Sir: 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 

E.  W.  Berry,  Jr.,  left,  owner  of  Berry  Water  Gardens,  Kerners- 
ville,  and  Lawrence  Stevenson,  Lakeview  Bait  Co.,  Warrenton, 
demonstrate  that  live  minnows  may  be  shipped  to  any  point 
reachable  by  bus,  truck,  express,  air  freight,  or  parcel  post — 
within  five  days.  They  are  holding  a  plastic  bag  containing 
water,  pure  oxygen  and  a  chemical  which  keeps  500  bait  min- 
nows alive  for  at  least  five  days. 


"Dear  Sir: 

"We  have  received,  from  the  ANIMALS'  CRUSADERS, 
INC.,  the  clipped  article  by  H.  Mack  Owens  in  the  current 
issue  of  your  magazine,  titled  "The  Killers  We  Loosed."  While 
we  were  not  asked  to  write  to  you  about  it,  we  decided  that 
a  few  remarks  from  us  would  not  be  out  of  place,  as  this  sub- 
ject is  one  of  genuine  public  concern. 

"Our  Organization  can  not  agree  with  the  writer  in  his  pro- 
posed remedy,  although  we  do  recognize  the  validity  of  some  of 
his  argument.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  he  places  the  blame 
for  the  large  number  of  "loosed"  dogs  and  cats  just  where  it 
belongs — squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  selfish,  cruel  human 
beings.  We  do  not  endorse  his  suggestion  that  these  unfortunate 
animals,  with  no  doubt  few  accidentally  stray  pets  among 
them,  should  be  turned  over  to  the  unrestricted  fury  of  even 
more  human  beings — the  average  hunters. 

"In  the  first  place,  why  should  it  be  considered  right  and 
moral  for  people,  who  in  most  cases  do  not  need  the  "game" 
for  food, — and  even  cast  it  away  after  killing  in  many  in- 
stances, to  hunt  and  kill  these  wild  animals,  for  fun,  and  not 
right  and  moral  for  deserted,  betrayed  "surplus"  animals  of  the 
type  long  raised  for  pets  to  hunt  and  kill  what  they  do  need 
in  order  to  survive. 

"If  Resources  Commissions  take  logical  and  vigorous  measures 
to  prevent  the  destructive  forest  fires,  largely  resulting  from 
carelessness  upon  the  part  of  people,  among  them  many  who  go 
hunting  as  soon  as  the  season  permits,  it  would  be  a  far  more 
efficient  means  for  preserving  a  plenty  of  wildlife  for  their 
guns,  than  by  adding  an  open  season  (probably  permanent)  on 
unfortunate  small  animals. 

"We  would  recommend,  too,  that  measures  for  educating  the 
public  in  proper  care  and  consideration  for  dogs  and  cats,  in- 
cluding the  virtues  of  the  old  fashioned  yard  fences,  should  be 
a  recognized  function  of  Resources  Commissions  and  all  other 
departments  having  to  do  with  animals,  either  wild  or  domestic. 

Sincerely  yours, 

THE  NEWS  ANALYSIS  GROUP 
R.  E.  Herman,  Chairman 
Everett,  Washington" 


"I  am  enclosing  this  issue  of  the  Newsletter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Feline  Society  because  of  its  report  of  a  research  on  the 
role  of  cats  in  controlling  bird  populations.  According  to  these 
reports  (which  may  of  course  be  biased,  considering  their 
source),  cats  are  negligible  as  a  predator  of  birds  and  small 
game  animals,  with  the  single  exception  of  rabbits.  And  to  my 
knowledge,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  the  last  mentioned  any- 
where— not  even  in  large  cities. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  cat  is  evidently  quite  important  as 
a  predator  of  small  mammal  pests  of  economic  importance 
such  as  rats  and  mice.  This  would  suggest  that  as  an  ecological 
factor,  the  cat  has  been  as  badly  misjudged  as  the  redtailed 
hawk  and  screech  owl. 

"Since  "Wildlife  In  North  Carolina"  has  previously  given 
the  evil  effects  of  abandoned  domestic  animals  considerable 
publicity,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  investigate  the  authenticity 
of  this  report  and  the  existence  of  contrary  evidence.  It  may 
actually  prove  that  the  hunter  as  well  as  the  farmer,  stands  to 
profit  from  the  liberation  into  the  wild  of  cats  which  would 
otherwise  end  up  in  the  nearest  brook  or  the  gas  chambers  of 
the  Humane  Society.  And  I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  a  cat,  I 
would  rather  take  my  chances  with  Mother  Nature — be  she 
ever  so  callous. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alfred  B.  Mason,  M.  D. 

PMU,  Camp  Lejuene,  N.  C. 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  the  stomach  contents  of  193  cats 
killed  along  the  highways  in  Mississippi: 

(THE  AMERICAN  FELINE  SOCIETY,  INC. 


Newsletter— July,  1956) 

"Mouse  meat  38.1% 

"Young  rabbit   25.6 

"Rat   11.4 

"Table  scraps    6.9 

"Turtle  and  fish    2.7 

"Pork    2.4 

"Grasshoppers   2.4 

"Chicken  (cooked)    1.5 

"Cat  food  fillers    1.8 

"Grass,  herbs,  hair,  liquid   7.2 


Well,  dog  my  cats  if  that  isn't  about  enough  about 
dogs  and  cats  for  one  issue. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"As  a  student  in  forestry  at  North  Carolina  State  College 
many  of  my  courses  pertain  to  wildlife  and  its  environment.  I 
find  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  very  interesting 
and  often  helpful. 

"In  your  September  issue  you  said  that  several  years  ago 
you  had  a  rather  complete  series  of  articles  on  everything  from 
crows  to  black  bear  and  if  enough  people  would  like  to  have 
you  do  so,  you  would  be  delighted  to  run  this  series  again.  I 
would  certainly  enjoy  reading  that  series  of  articles. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Paul  Davis 
Route  2 

Shelby,  North  Carolina" 

It  is  possible  that  at  least  part  of  the  series  will 
be  reproduced  from  time  to  time,  depending  on  the 
space  situation.  Although  WILDLIFE  seldom  buys 
articles,  they  somehow  appear  on  the  editorial  desks 
like  magic.  Others  are  done  by  assignment  and 
through  the  cooperation  of  other  divisions. 
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A  SPORTSMAN  PASSES 

North  Carolina  sportsmen,  especially 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Federation  and  the  Buncombe  County 
Chapter,  mourn  the  passing  of  Fred 
Gray,  Asheville.  His  interest  in  wildlife 
conservation  was  eloquently  expressed 
by  his  active  participation  in  wildlife 
and  Wildlife  Federation  affairs.  His 
mantle  of  leadership  will  pass  on  to  an- 
other. His  memory  will  remain. 


WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION  ELECTS  1957  OFFICERS 


Orville  L.  Woodhouse,  center,  Currituck  county  farmer  and  produce  dealer,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission for  1957  at  the  January  meeting.  Robert  M.  Carr  of  Wallace,  left,  was  elected  Secretary,  and  James  A.  Connelly  of  Morgan- 
ton,  right,  was  elected  Vice- Chairman.  Mr.  Woodhouse  was  appointed  to  the  Commission  in  1949.  Mr.  Connelly  has  been  a  member 
since  1951,  and  Mr.  Carr  since  1955. 


"I  was  one  of  many  hunters  to  hit  the  trail  on  the  last  day 
of  the  refuge  hunt,  this  for  me  being  the  North  Mills  River 
section  of  the  Pisgah  refuge.  I  got  off  to  a  lucky  start  and 
bagged  a  nice  eight  pointer,  which  was  larger  than  I  could 
carry,  so  I  thought  I  had  my  kill  hid  very  well  and  returned 
to  the  checking  station  for  help.  Upon  returning  I  found  my 
kill  had  been  stolen  by  a  private  land  owner  from  State  prop- 
erty. 

"I  wish  you  would  please  print  this  to  remind  all  good  law 
abiding  hunters  to  be  careful  about  leaving  their  deer  near 
the  boundary  line,  for  there  are  so  called  poachers  among  land 
owners  as  well  as  hunters. 

Respectfully  yours, 
James  Robertson 
Hendersonville,  N.  C." 

Okay,  all  good  law-abiding  hunters,  you  stand 
reminded. 
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ADAPTABLE  ^  a^  game  animals  were  like  the  opossum,  hunting  would  be  as  good  as  ever.  Although 

primitive,  the  opossum  has  the  amazing  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  changing  conditions.  He 
AND  can  adjust  his  needs  for  life  to  what  the  habitat  provides.  Not  so  with  the  quail,  turkey,  or 

other  species.  Their  specific  requirements  have  to  be  met  if  they  are  to  thrive,  and  the 
THRIVING  Commission's  game  management  program  is  based  upon  providing  these  essentials. 


C    IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  official  publication  of  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  WILDLIFE 
RESOURCES  COMMISSION,  Raleigh.  A  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  the  protection  and  restoration  of  our  wildlife  re- 
sources and  to  the  improvement  of  hunting  and  fishing  in 
North  Carolina. 
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Unique  in  many  respects,  the  little  screech  owl  shown  on  our 
cover  is  illustrated  in  the  red  phase.  Season,  age,  and  sex 
seem  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  fact  that  a  grey  phase  is  also 
common  in  North  Carolina  forests.  Rats,  mice,  occasional 
birds  make  up  the  diet  of  the  little  fellow  who  snoozes  during 
the  day  and  darts  about  at  night.  Water-color  by  Bob  Dance. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  re- 
ceives for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with  the 
North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials  submitted. 
Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 
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BICOLOR 
ANNUALS 

By  Charlie  Woodhouse 

Game  Biologist,  District  3 
Photographs  by  Jim  Lee 

Do  gentlemen  prefer  blonds  or  brunettes?  This 
is  a  likely  topic  for  consideration  whenever  two  or 
more  men  gather  for  a  bull  session.  Many  thousands 
of  words  are  uttered  in  describing  the  relative 
charms  and  advantages  of  one  as  opposed  to  the 
other.  Actually,  except  for  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
pleasant  pastime,  the  whole  argument  is  a  lot  of 
nonsense.  They  are  both  indispensable;  one  compli- 
ments the  other.  Who  would  want  to  be  in  a  world 


Spring,  1956.  Biologist  Woodhouse  delivers  annual  seed  mixture 
to  Ross  Ellen  in  mid-March.  These  bags,  distributed  free  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission,  will  provide  food  patches  for  late  fall. 
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Winter,  1957.  Payoff  for  game  management  is  the  harvest.  Ross 
Ellen,  Halifax  county  farmer,  shares  an  afternoon  hunt  with  his 
son  Butch.  Ellen's  hunting  doesn't  begin  in  the  fall;  like  the 
peanuts  he  raises  he  starts  his  wildlife  crop  in  the  spring. 

without  either? 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  wildlife?  Are 
you  kidding?  Well,  of  course  such  items  are  more 
properly  associated  with  a  different  connotation  of 
wild  life.  But  is  this  not  a  sneaky  way  of  inducing 
you — we  hope — to  continue  reading  into  the  subject 
matter  being  presented?  Also,  there  is  an  interest- 
ing comparison  to  be  drawn. 

Do  gentlemen  concerned  with  improving  food 
and  cover  conditions  for  small  game  prefer  peren- 
nial plants,  such  as  bicolor  and  other  shrub  les- 
pedezas,  or  do  they  prefer  the  annuals  such  as  cow- 
peas  and  soybeans?  Where  sportsmen  and  small 

Spring,  1956.  Woodhouse  gives  some  pointers  on  maintenance  of 
bicolor  borders.  Here  he  suggests  mowing  or  harrowing  to  cut 
the  plants  back  to  the  roots  for  a  fresh  vigorous  start. 
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game  managers  gather  you  can  get  as  many  argu- 
ments on  this  subject  as  on  the  blonds  and  bru- 
nettes query.  And  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter  sub- 
ject, the  whole  argument  is  just  as  silly.  Both 
perennial  and  annual  plants  are  indispensable;  one 
complements  the  other.  Who  would  want  to  be 
without  either  in  a  well-rounded  small  game  pro- 
gram? 

Amid  the  endless  rows  of  peanut  stacks  in  Hali- 
fax county  each  fall  you  will  find  a  busy  farmer 
named  Ross  Ellen.  He  is  not  too  busy,  however, 
to  take  time  out  to  talk  about  his  favorite  sub- 
ject— hunting.  Mr.  Ellen  likes  to  hunt  and  to  talk 
about  hunting — most  any  kind  of  game — but  the 
subject  most  dear  is  the  bobwhite  quail  found  on 
the  farmlands  he  owns. 

On  some  1200  acres  under  his  supervision  he  has 
planted  during  the  past  few  years  about  twenty-five 
strips  of  bicolor  lespedeza  for  quail  food.  While 
making  the  accompanying  pictures  on  the  farm  we 
observed  a  large  number  of  food  patches  of  annual 
seed  mixtures  and  soybeans.  Why  have  both  types 
of  plantings?  Mr.  Ellen  is  very  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  perennial  plantings,  such  as  bicolor,  simply 
complement  the  annuals.  He  says  you  will  find 
more  birds  during  the  hunting  season  in  the  annual 
food  patches.  But  unlike  many  hunters,  he  is  out 
on  the  farmlands  after  the  hunting  season — enough 
to  realize  that  is  when  the  quail  derive  their  great- 
est benefits  from  bicolor.  In  the  late  winter  most 
of  the  annual  seeds  have  been  used  or  they  are  un- 
fit for  consumption.  On  many  farms  they  have  been 
plowed  under  in  land  preparations  for  the  coming 
crop  season.  During  this  time  of  year  we  often  get 
some  of  our  roughest  weather,  including  coatings 
of  ice  and  snow.  This  is  when  many  birds  become 
weakened  through  lack  of  an  adequate  food  supply, 
and  are  easy  prey  for  predators  and  diseases.  More 
quail  may  be  lost  due  to  these  factors  than  are 

Spring,  1956.  These  are  bicolor  seeds — food  for  quail  when  other 
foods  are  in  short  supply  in  late  winter  and  early  spring.  These 
lasted  through  hurricanes  that  leveled  some  other  crops. 


harvested  by  the  hunters'  guns. 

Mr.  Ellen  also  points  out  that  he  had  been  plant- 
ing annual  foods  for  quail  for  years  before  he  start- 
ed using  bicolor.  But  he  has  many  more  birds  now 
than  when  he  was  using  annuals  alone.  You  see, 
one  complements  the  other.  There  is  really  no  argu- 
ment about  which  is  best. 

Your  Wildlife  Commission  has  available  for  dis- 
tribution bicolor  lespedeza  seedlings  and  a  mixture 
of  annual  seeds.  These  materials  are  free  to  any 
interested  individual.  Contact  your  county  agent, 
soil  conservationist,  wildlife  protector,  Commission 
game  biologist,  or  other  representative  of  the  Wild- 
life Commission  for  application  blanks.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  get  these  materials  for  planting  this  year— 
but  hurry! 

Whether  you  are  hunting  blonde  or  brunette 
quail,  or  the  variety  referred  to  as  feathered  dyna- 
mite, we  hope  you  have  happy  hunting  next  fall. 
But  just  remember — to  prepare  for  the  latter,  you 
should  "plant  in  the  spring  where  you  hunt  in  the 
fall." 

Winter,  1957.  Field  borders  and  ditch  banks,  left  heavy  with 
underbrush,  provide  tense  moments  and  fast  shooting  for  the 
Ellen  family. 
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OLD  DOC 

m^mm       Lee  hh^hihh 


Old  Doc  looked  at  the  morning  paper  and  sput- 
tered. "Here  we  go  again,  Jane — one  of  these  situa- 
tions where  I'll  be  cussed  if  I  do  and  cussed  if  I 
don't." 

"What's  the  matter,  Doc?"  Jane  asked  across  the 
breakfast  table.  Then  she  saw  the  picture  of  a 
small  fawn  being  held  by  a  small  girl.  The  proud 
parents  of  the  little  girl  were  hovering  in  the  back- 
ground. "Oh,  Doc,  won't  people  ever  learn  to  leave 
animals  where  they  belong?  This  happens  every 
year." 

The  old  wildlife  protector  finished  his  breakfast 
and  then  clipped  the  item  from  the  paper.  He 
studied  it  again.  According  to  the  story,  the  fawn 
had  been  found  motherless  and  alone  by  a  kind 
lumberman,  a  Mr.  Peterson,  and  the  fawn  was  now 
the  prized  pet  of  Peterson's  daughter.  She  was 
teaching  the  little  buck  to  drink  from  a  bottle.  From 
the  story  Doc  could  tell  that  the  family  considered 
that  they  were  doing  the  little  fellow  a  great  favor 
by  giving  him  a  home.  And  they  wouldn't  part  with 
him  for  the  world.  Doc  grunted. 

On  the  drive  across  the  county  to  the  Peterson 
home  Doc  picked  up  the  Supervisor  on  his  radio. 
The  Supervisor  had  seen  the  story  in  the  same 
paper.  They  met  at  a  country  store  near  the  com- 
munity where  the  Petersons  lived,  and  sat  in  the 
Supervisor's  car  to  discuss  the  problem. 

"Doc,  I  don't  like  it.  If  we  could  have  just  known 
before  it  got  in  the  paper  maybe  we  could  have  ex- 
plained things  to  the  Petersons  so  that  there  would 
be  no  hard  feelings.  Now  I'm  afraid  there's  going 
to  be  a  fuss  no  matter  how  we  go  about  it.  The 
only  thing  I  see  that  we  can  do  is  just  go  right 
ahead  and  take  it  away  from  them  as  tactfully  as 
possible." 

"Well,  I'd  rather  see  us  cussed  in  the  paper  now 
than  to  read  about  somebody  getting  hurt  next 
fall.  Let's  go." 

Doc  and  the  Supervisor  drove  to  the  Peterson 


home  and  parked  in  the  yard.  Three  other  cars 
were  there,  and  a  small  crowd  was  gathered  beside 
the  garage.  Friends  and  neighbors,  alerted  by  the 
news  story  were  admiring  the  little  fawn.  No  one 
noticed  the  protectors. 

Peterson  answered  the  door.  A  big  burly  red- 
head, he  greeted  them  jovially.  "The  deer's  out 
back,  boys.  Do  you  want  to  see  him?" 

"Mr.  Peterson,  much  as  we  hate  to  have  to  do 
this,  we're  going  to  have  to  ask  you  to  turn  the 
deer  over  to  us.  State  law  says  that  you  can't  keep 
wild  game  animals  in  captivity  unless  you  have  a 
permit,  and  you  can't  get  a  permit  except  under 
special  conditions.  It's  as  much  for  your  own  good 
as  for  the  animal's." 

"Now  wait  a  minute!  I  saved  that  deer  from 
starvation.  He  was  lost  in  the  woods.  And  my 
daughter  loves  him  and  wants  to  keep  him  as  a  pet. 
Now  you  come  along  and  tell  me  I  can't  have  him. 
What's  this  all  about?" 

"The  little  fellow  probably  did  look  lost,  Mr. 
Peterson,"  said  the  Supervisor,  "but  his  mother 
might  have  been  just  a  hundred  yards  away.  And 
he's  mighty  cute,  and  I  can  see  how  your  daughter 
would  fall  in  love  with  him.  I  know  it  wasn't  your 
intention  to  break  the  law,  but  we  could  charge 
you  with  taking  deer  out  of  season.  We  don't  want 
to  do  that,  since  you  meant  well  when  you  picked 
him  up.  But  what  if  everybody  picked  up  game 
like  that?  There'd  be  a  lot  less  game  in  the  woods 
for  sportsmen  wouldn't  there? 

"You  mean  I  should  turn  him  loose  just  so  some- 
body can  shoot  him?  Do  you  call  that  "conserva- 
tion?" Peterson  looked  out  the  window  in  the 
direction  of  the  garage. 

"Conservation,"  said  the  Supervisor,  "is  the  wise 
use  of  natural  resources.  In  this  case  conservation 
means  leaving  the  wildlife  in  the  woods  whether 
for  sportsmen  to  shoot  or  for  your  little  girl  to  look 
at.  The  hunters  harvest  only  a  small  part  of  the 
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game — the  surplus.  The  rest  is  there  for  everybody 
— and  it  belongs  to  everybody." 

The  Supervisor  looked  toward  Old  Doc.  Perhaps, 
he  thought,  Doc  could  present  an  argument  in  a 
different  way  that  would  strike  home  to  Peterson 
in  a  way  that  would  have  more  meaning. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Peterson,  that  is  a  mighty  cute  little 
fawn,"  Old  Doc  said.  "I've  seen  some  other  cute 
fawns  over  the  years.  I  learned  my  lesson  a  long 
time  ago  from  a  cute  fawn." 

Doc  pulled  up  his  trouser  leg.  An  ugly  scar  ran 
from  his  knee  to  the  ankle.  "Used  to  be,  Mr.  Peter- 
son, that  we  didn't  have  any  laws  about  keeping 
wild  animals.  And  news  didn't  travel  as  fast.  I 
didn't  know  any  better,  so  I  took  a  little  buck — 
just  about  the  size  of  yours — home  for  a  pet.  I  kept 
him  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  shot  him." 

"The  first  fall  wasn't  so  bad,"  the  old  warden 
said.  "He  got  sort  of  nervous  during  rutting  season, 
but  I  didn't  think  too  much  of  it.  I  wouldn't  let 
anyone  else  go  in  the  pen,  however.  The  next  year 
he  had  the  nicest  little  rack  you've  ever  seen,  and 
he  just  about  wore  the  pen  down  rubbing  the  velvet 
off  his  antlers.  I  went  in  the  pen  one  day  early  in 
September  and  he  seemed  just  as  friendly  as  ever. 


The  next  day  when  I  went  in  to  feed  him  he  turn- 
ed on  me.  When  he  came  up,  he  caught  me  on  the 
leg  with  the  tip  of  an  antler.  That's  what  left  the 
scar." 

"Luckily,"  the  protector  continued,  "I  was  able 
to  roll  over  after  he  knocked  me  down.  I  scrambled 
up  and  got  out  of  the  pen  before  he  could  come 
down  on  me  with  those  feet — they're  like  razors 
and  a  buck  just  naturally  knows  how  to  use  them." 

"When  I  got  back  from  the  doctor's,  I  went  out 
and  disposed  of  him.  There  wasn't  anything  else 
I  could  do.  Of  course  he  had  lost  his  fear  of  people, 
and  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  turn  him  loose. 
He  was  just  as  cute  as  your  fawn  when  he  was 
little,  but  a  grown-up  pet  deer  can  be  a  killer." 

Peterson  looked  down  in  the  direction  of  Doc's 
leg  and  rubbed  the  back  of  his  head  nervously. 

"You  needn't  worry  about  what  will  happen  to 
the  fawn,"  said  the  Supervisor.  "Every  year  we 
have  to  pick  up  a  few  fawns  like  this,  and  they're 
all  sent  to  a  refuge  where  they  are  raised  in  a  big 
pen  until  they  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Then  we  turn  them  loose." 

"After  what  Old  Doc  told  me,  I'm  not  nearly  so 
worried  about  the  fawn  as  I  am  about  what  to  tell 
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my  little  girl.  It's  going  to  break  her  heart  to  give 
him  up." 

Doc  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  grinned. 
"Don't  you  worry  about  that.  I'll  bring  along  a 
little  surprise  for  her  when  we  bring  the  truck  to 
get  the  fawn.  She'll  forget  about  him  in  no  time. 
You  just  tell  her  that  we  are  taking  the  deer  to 
a  new  home  where  he  can  have  plenty  of  room  to 
play,  and  that  we'll  get  her  another  playmate." 

The  Supervisor  looked  toward  Doc  as  they  drove 
back  to  Doc's  car.  "What  have  you  got  in  mind  for 
the  little  girl,  Doc?" 

"Well,  we've  got  some  little  beagle  puppies  at 
home  that  are  ready  to  be  weaned.  She'll  forget 
the  fawn  mighty  fast  with  a  puppy  licking  her  in 
the  face.  I  don't  mind  giving  her  one — a  youngster 
like  that  ought  to  have  a  pet.  A  safe  one." 

Doc  stopped  at  home  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
drove  to  the  newspaper  office.  The  new  city  editor 
shook  Doc's  hand  warmly  when  he  introduced  him- 
self, and  offered  the  old  warden  a  chair. 

"I'm  not  trying  to  tell  you  what  to  print,"  Doc 
said  after  he  lit  his  pipe,  "but  I  would  like  to  show 
you  something."  Doc  handed  the  editor  a  file  of 
clippings,  some  new  and  some  yellow  with  age. 

The  editor  scanned  the  clippings,  stories  from 
around  the  country  of  people  gored  or  hoofed  by 
supposedly  "tame"  deer.  "I  think  I  see  what  you 
mean,  Doc.  Pet  deer  pictures  make  good  news, 
which  is  why  we  ran  that  one  this  morning.  But  if 
those  same  pets  are  going  to  kill  people,  we're  not 
going  to  encourage  other  people  to  take  fawns 
home.  What  are  you  doing  about  Peterson's  deer?" 

"We're  picking  it  up  tomorrow  and  sending  it  to 
a  refuge.  We  explained  to  him  what  could  happen, 
and  he's  more  than  willing  to  see  it  turned  loose. 
Which  is  unusual.  Generally  people  raise  a  fuss 
you  can  hear  from  here  to  yonder  when  we  pick 
up  their  deer.  Funny  thing,  with  all  the  trouble 
Peterson  has  gone  to,  the  fawn's  mother  was  prob- 
ably hiding  near  the  little  fellow.  Does  don't  desert 
their  young;  they  just  hide  and  depend  on  camou- 
flage and  lack  of  scent  to  take  care  of  the  fawn. 
If  he  had  just  left  the  little  fellow,  he  would  have 
been  all  right.  Now  we  have  to  take  him  a  hundred 
miles  to  a  refuge  and  raise  him  on  a  bottle  our- 
selves before  we  can  turn  him  loose." 

Doc  went  with  the  truck  the  following  morning 
to  the  Peterson  home.  In  the  back  of  his  car  was 
a  little  beagle  pup,  brown  and  white.  When  Doc 
opened  the  door,  the  dog  tumbled  out  and  frisked 
up  to  Peterson's  daughter.  When  the  truck  with  the 
fawn  drove  away,  she  didn't  even  look  up.  Doc 
figured  his  case  was  closed. 
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HOW  MANY — 
and  HOW 

By  J.  H.  Cornell 

There  are  all  kinds  of  figures,  and  nearly  every- 
one is  interested  in  some  of  them.  There  are  exact 
figures  and  rounded  figures.  The  latter  type,  espe- 
cially in  a  well-fitted  sweater,  usually  attracts  con- 
siderable attention.  A  bikini  bathing  suit  empha- 
sizes the  exact  figure.  Then  again,  the  ladies  some- 
times present  false  figures;  although  that  usually  is 
not  objectionable.  But  there  are  other  kinds  of 
figures. 

The  business  man  likes  to  see  large  figures  in  the 
profit  column;  the  politician  is  interested  in  the 
number  of  his  constituents;  and  the  average  person, 
like  you  and  me,  is  horrified  at  the  small  figure  on 
his  pay-check — after  deductions.  The  operation  of 
every  business  is  based  on  figures.  It  must  be,  if 
that  business  is  to  be  a  success.  The  business  of 
wildlife  conservation  is  no  different  than  any  other 
in  this  respect. 

Fishing  and  hunting  constitute  an  important  part 
of  our  standard  of  living  by  providing  recreation  for 
millions  of  Americans.  We  know  that  millions  of 
fishing  and  hunting  licenses  are  sold  each  year.  We  j 
know  that  thousands  of  people  belong  to  fishing  and 
hunting  clubs.  But  in  the  past  we  have  had  no  way 
to  tell  how  many  more  millions  hunted  or  fished 
without  licenses  and  did  not  belong  to  any  organi- 
zation. There  has  been  no  way  to  do  anything  more 
than  guess  what  part  of  our  population  actually 
participated  in  hunting  and  fishing  as  a  form  of 
recreation. 

All  sorts  of  estimates  have  been  made  on  the 
amount  of  business  generated  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing activities.  On  a  national  scale,  these  estimates 
have  ranged  from  one  billion  to  ten  billion  dollars 
each  year  for  goods  and  services  in  connection  with 
fishing  and  hunting  as  a  form  of  recreation. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  increasingly  im-  \ 
portant  that  we  be  able  to  assign  dollar  values  to 
our  wildlife  resources,  and  to  have  factual  informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  people  who  are  concerned 
with  wildlife  as  an  important  part  of  their  recrea-  j 
tion.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  tremendous 
changes  in  land  use  and  in  water  use  in  our  appar- 
ently unplanned  mad  scramble  for  greater  indus- 
trialization. Some  marshland  has  been  drained  in 
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order  that  it  might  be  cultivated.  We  have  created 
dust  bowls.  Other  lowlands  have  been  flooded  by 
major  impoundments.  We  have  built  bigger  fac- 
tories and  bigger  manufacturing  plants,  and  we 
have  used  our  once  clean  rivers  for  sewers.  During 
these  changes,  the  conservation  agencies  have  tried 
to  preserve  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  which 
were  being  destroyed  needlessly.  In  order  to  obtain 
any  consideration  for  the  wildlife  values  at  stake, 
it  obviously  was  necessary  to  be  able  to  demon- 
strate both  dollar  values  and  to  produce  accurate 
figures  on  the  number  of  people  concerned  with 
those  values.  The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
recognized  the  need  for  valid  information  on  wild- 
life conservation  and,  in  1956,  they  collected  the 
best  information  ever  obtained  on  hunting  and  fish- 
ing in  the  United  States,  both  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  participants  and  the  dollar  values  involved. 
The  information  collected  in  1956  was  based  on  the 
actual  hunting  and  fishing  done  in  the  previous  cal- 
endar year.  The  work  was  carried  out  by  contract 
with  Crossley,  S-D  Surveys,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

The  information  developed  in  this  survey  is  as 
accurate  as  modern  statistical  methods  will  permit. 
The  work  was  carefully  planned.  Sampling  was  on 
a  personal  interview  basis,  and  sampling  was  con- 
ducted in  every  one  of  the  states.  The  population 
was  divided  into  those  living  in  rural  areas,  in 
towns,  in  small  cities,  and  in  big  cities.  The  regions 
of  the  United  States  were  considered  separately. 
Age  groups  in  the  population  were  considered 
separately.  Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  figures 
which  resulted  from  this  extensive  and  most  accu- 
rate survey. 

In  order  not  to  get  lost  in  a  maze  of  large  num- 
bers, we  will  keep  our  figures  rounded  and  reduce 
them  to  general  terms  so  far  as  possible.  Now  let 
us  see  how  many  people  actually  are  interested 
in  hunting  and  fishing.  We  must  base  "interest" 
on  those  who  actually  went  hunting  or  fishing  dur- 
ing the  1955  calendar  year.  Many  other  people  have 
an  academic  interest  in  wildlife.  Many  watch  it, 
photograph  it,  or  simply  enjoy  the  song  of  a  bird 
on  a  spring  morning.  The  numbers  quoted  here  are 
that  portion  of  the  population  of  this  country  over 
12  years  of  age  who  actually  went  hunting  or  fish- 
ing at  least  once  in  1955. 


In  that  year  seventeen  million  households  con- 
tained one  or  more  hunters  or  fishermen.  That  com- 
prises 35  percent  of  the  households  in  the  United 
States.  It  means  that  one  house  in  every  three  in 
the  United  States,  in  big  cities  and  in  rural  areas 
combined,  had  one  or  more  hunters  or  fishermen 
in  the  family.  One  household  in  every  three. 

In  1955,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States,  one  person  in  every  five  who  was  over  12 
years  old  went  hunting  or  fishing  or  both.  One  per- 
son of  every  five  in  our  entire  population  went 
hunting  or  fishing.  In  terms  of  percentages,  7  per- 
cent of  our  population  both  hunted  and  fished. 
Three  percent  went  hunting  only  and  did  not  fish. 
Eleven  percent  went  fishing  only  and  did  not  hunt. 
The  total  is  21  percent  of  the  entire  population. 

That  21  percent  actually  represents  25  million 
people.  Twenty-five  million  people  do  a  lot  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Let's  see  just  what  they  were  in- 
terested in.  And  remember  that  the  next  figures 
will  add  up  to  more  than  25  million  because  7  per- 
cent of  our  population  went  both  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. There  were  nearly  10  million  hunters  who 
hunted  for  small  game;  for  rabbits  and  squirrels 
and  birds.  There  were  nearly  AV2  million  who  went 
big  game  hunting;  for  deer  and  bear  and  elk  and 
goats  and  sheep.  There  were  2  million  hunters  who 
hunted  waterfowl. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  fishermen.  Some  23  million 
people  went  fishing.  These  were  divided  into  AV2 
million  salt-water  fishermen  and  I8V2  million  fresh- 
water fishermen.  In  other  words,  fresh-water  ang- 
lers outnumber  their  salt-water  brothers  four  to 
one,  and  are  more  numerous  than  all  hunters  and 
salt-water  anglers  combined. 

An  amazingly  large  number  of  women  are  inter- 
ested in  hunting  and  fishing  to  the  point  of  actual 
participation.  In  1955,  a  half-million  women  went 
hunting.  This  represented  one  in  every  128  women 
in  our  population.  They  were  even  more  interested 
in  fishing.  Over  A.V2  million  went  fishing  during  the 
year.  This  represented  one  in  every  1 1  in  the  entire 


i  IN  EVERY  3  HOUSEHOLDS 
CONTAINED  A  HUNTER  OR 
A  FISHERMAN  IN  1955 


llN  EVERY  5  PERSONS  OVER 
TWELVE  YEARS  OLD  EITHER 
HUNTED  OR  FISHED  IN  1955 
THIS  REPRESENTS 
25,000.000  PEOPLE 
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population.  Of  the  male  population,  9V2  million,  or 
one  in  every  five  went  hunting.  Thirteen  million 
men  went  fishing.  This  was  one  in  every  four  in 
the  male  component  of  the  population. 

When  the  United  States  is  broken  up  into  regions, 
then  a  difference  in  the  percentage  of  interest 
among  the  population  becomes  evident.  Lowest  was 
the  densely  settled  middle  Atlantic  area,  with  11 
percent  of  the  population  fishing  and  6  percent 
hunting.  The  Pacific  Coast  area  was  lower  than 
average,  with  17  percent  fishing  and  8  percent 
hunting.  Highest  was  the  north-central  region,  with 
26  percent  fishing  and  17  percent  hunting.  In  the 
south-Atlantic  states,  including  North  Carolina,  the 
average  was  20  percent  of  the  population  fishing 
and  10  percent  hunting. 

And  now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  amounts  of 
money  spent  by  these  hunters  and  fishermen  during 
1955.  Twenty-five  million  people  spend  a  lot  of 
money  in  hunting  and  fishing.  They  spend  it  for 
fishing  tackle  and  hunting  equipment,  fof  camping 
gear  and  special  clothing,  for  automobile  operation 
and  food  and  lodging  on  their  fishing  and  hunting 
trips.  They  spend  it  for  dogs,  for  boats  and  motors 
to  use  in  hunting  and  fishing,  and  they  spend  it 
for  various  kinds  of  licenses,  permits,  and  fees.  In 
1955,  this  25  million  people  spent  3  billion  dollars 
for  hunting  and  fishing. 

Of  that  3  billion  dollars,  2  billion  was  spent  by 
fishermen  and  1  billion  by  hunters.  The  salt-water 
fishermen  spent  about  a  half-billion,  and  the  fresh- 
water fishermen  spent  IV2  billion  dollars  in  1955. 
The  hunters  spent  a  half-billion  on  small  game,  one- 
third  of  a  billion  on  big  game  hunting,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  their  1  billion  on  waterfowl. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  what  the  hunters  and 
fishermen  spent  all  of  this  money  for.  Out  of  the 
billion  dollars  spent  by  hunters,  53  percent  was 
spent  for  equipment.  They  spent  a  little  over  half 
of  their  money  for  equipment,  a  little  over  one- 
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fourth — 27  percent — for  travel  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  their  hunting  trips.  They  spent  about  15 
percent  on  miscellaneous,  which  includes  hunting 
dogs,  snake-bite  medicine,  and  the  like.  About  5 
percent  was  spent  for  licenses,  fees,  and  permits. 

The  fishermen  spent  more  than  half  of  their  2 
billion  dollars  on  travel  and  travel  expenses.  Fifty- 
five  percent  of  the  2  billion  dollars  was  spent  for 
travel,  lodging,  and  the  like.  The  fishermen  spent 
42  percent  of  his  money  for  equipment.  Fortunate- 
ly, with  97  percent  of  his  money  gone  on  travel 
and  equipment,  he  did  not  have  any  hunting  dogs 
to  purchase  in  his  miscellaneous  account.  Only  the 
snake-bite  medicine  remained.  He  spent  about  IV2 
percent  on  miscellaneous  and  another  percent  on 
licenses. 

It  appears  that  the  fisherman  is  considerably 
more  of  a  traveler  than  the  hunter.  In  1955,  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  travelled  IOV2  billion  automobile 
miles  in  doing  their  hunting  and  fishing.  Hunters 
drove  2700  million  miles  in  their  travels,  and  fisher- 
men drove  7700  million  miles. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  cost  breakdown 
among  the  hunters  and  fishermen  is  that  the  fisher- 
man spent  less  than  2  percent  of  his  money  for 
licenses  but  the  hunter  spent  about  5  percent. 
There  is  an  explanation  for  this  apparent  discrep- 
ancy. In  a  great  many  states  persons  under  16 
years  of  age  do  not  need  licenses  to  hunt  or  fish. 
In  some  states  Servicemen  do  not  need  licenses.  In 
a  great  many  states,  persons  fishing  or  hunting  on 
their  own  property  do  not  need  licenses  and  may 
pursue  their  sport  legitimately  without  them.  It 
was  found  that  one  of  each  6  hunters  did  not  have 
a  license,  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  Also,  it  was  ob- 
served that  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  one  fisherman 
in  every  three  did  not  have  a  license.  It  is  amazing 
that  one-third  of  the  fishing  public  can  go  for  a 
free  ride,  i.e.,  no  license. 

•  See  HOW  MANY?  Page  22 
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RESOURCE -O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK  MARCH  17  TO  23 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation 
urges  all  citizens  of  the  State  to  observe 
National  Wildlife  Week  under  the  theme  Make 
§  Place  for  Wildlife.    It  is  expected  that 
Governor  Hodges  will  designate  the  week  of 
March  17-23  as  National  Wildlife  Week  in 
North  Carolina,  and  that  mayors  of  major 
cities  and  towns  will  proclaim  the  week  also. 
The  Federation,  in  cooperation  with  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commisson,  urges  schools, 
clubs,  other  groups  and  individuals  to  give 
special  thought  and  emphasis  to  wildlife  con- 
servation under  the  theme:  "MAKE  A  PLACE  FOR 
WILDLIFE." 

In  a  telegram  to  Claude  D.  Kelley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower  said,   "IT  IS  A 
PRIVILEGE  TO  JOIN  IN  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  WEEK."    Eisenhower  pointed  out  the  importance  of  preserving  and  de- 
veloping our  natural  resources  through  cooperation  of  citizens,  government 
and  private  agencies,  congratulated  the  Federation  and  its  state  affiliates 
for  reminding  people  of  "our  total  responsibility  for  the  wise  and  careful 
use  of  our  national  inheritance." 

*    *    *  * 

TROUT  STOCKING  PROGRAM  UNDER  WAY  IN  MOUNTAINS 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  stock  about  422,000  legal  size 
trout  in  the  designated  mountain  trout  fishing  waters  of  Western  N.  C.  for 
the  1957  fishing  season.     About  half  of  the  fish  will  be  placed  in  streams 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  season  on  April  6,  with  the  remainder  to  be 
stocked  in  streams  as  the  season  progresses.     In  addition  many  thousands  of 
fingerlings  will  be  put  in  headwaters  and  mountain  reservoirs. 

This  year's  trout  release  will  be  almost  double  that  of  the  past  several 
years.    During  the  growing  season  for  this  year's  trout  there  was  enough 
rainfall  to  permit  the  use  of  full  production  facilities,  whereas  in  past 
years  production  was  limited  by  shortage  of  water  at  the  hatcheries. 


NORTH 
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?d&cdou*  FISHING  SPOT 


BUCKHORN 


In  January  the  way  of  living  around  Buckhorn 
undergoes  a  complete  change.  Farmers  and  fisher- 
men alike  start  looking  for  the  big  rains.  After  one 
does  fall  and  the  overflow  from  the  big  dam  ceases, 
they  descend  on  Buckhorn  in  hordes.  Arrival  time 
is  generally  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  come 
loaded  with  camping  gear  and  gill  nets.  Immediate- 
ly after  arrival,  gill  nets  are  set  in  the  holes  below 
the  dam  and  camp  is  set  up.  Then  begins  the  long 
vigil  with  fishing  nets,  camp  fires,  cooking,  merry- 
making, and  maybe  even  a  little  sleep. 


Story  by  Edward  B.  Bradley 
Photos  by  Jim  Lee 


Buckhorn  is  a  small  remote  area  about  two  miles 
southeast  of  Corinth,  N.  C,  and  most  of  the  natives 
are  used  to  these  annual  pilgrimages  of  their  neigh- 
bors from  surrounding  counties.  They  come  in  from 
Lee,  Harnett,  Wake,  Durham,  Orange,  and  other 
more  distant  places.  Usually,  they  come  to  stay 
over-night,  catch  a  few  "round  fish" — local  name 
for  suckers — and  leave  the  following  day,  some- 
times with  as  many  as  600  pounds  of  fish  per  net. 

Fishermen  tending  their  nets  in  the  Cape  Fear  River  below 
Buckhorn  Dam  collect  as  many  as  600  pounds  of  rough  fish  in 
a  single  trip  across  and  back.  Total  catch  for  the  season  is 
nearly  a  hundred  tons. 


The  scene  of  most  of  this  activity  is  just  below  the 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company's  Buckhorn 
Dam  on  the  upper  Cape  Fear  River.  Here  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  thousands  of  fish  are 
taken  by  gill  nets  each  year.  This  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  fish  in  such  a  small  area  is  produced  by  the 
annual  spawning  runs  upstream  of  several  species 
of  suckers.  The  run  is  halted  at  the  base  of  the  dam. 

Many  sportsmen  consider  suckers  "rough  fish" 
and  undesirable  because  they  compete  with  game 
fish.  A  research  project  conducted  by  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  proved  that  a  game  fish 
population  can  be  increased  by  removing  the  rough 
fish.  For  this  reason,  the  Commission  permits  a 
season  from  January  1  to  April  15  for  gill  netters 
to  take  rough  fish  only.  This  season  of  netting  is 
licensed  and  supervised  by  the  wildlife  protectors. 
At  Buckhorn,  rough  fish  removal  is  done  very 
effectively  for  a  large  segment  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River. 

While  many  sportsmen  consider  the  sucker  a 
rough  fish,  there  are  hundreds  of  others  who  prefer 
it  as  a  good  food  fish.  And  a  netting  season  permits 
these  people  to  take  what  would  otherwise  be  un- 
harvested  crop. 

"Just  clean  'em  and  slit  'em  down  the  sides  and 
fry  'em  good  and  brown,"  seventy-eight  year  old 
Mr.  B.  M.  Mclver  advised  one  day  sitting  outside 
the  general  store  at  Corinth.  "They're  good — bony 
maybe,  but  good.  We  used  to  catch  shad  and  white 
perch  here  but  not  any  more.  I  really  liked  shad. 
What's  become  of  'em  boy?  You're  a  fish  man. 
What's  become  of  the  shad  that  use  to  come  up  the 
river?" 

On  his  porch  near  Moncure,  N.  C,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Harrington  had  an  answer  for  that  question.  "Ever 
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since  the  locks  went  down  at  Elizabethtown  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  we  haven't  had  any  more 
shad.  There's  always  been  a  little  dam  here  which 
backed  up  water  so  the  old  Avent's  Ferry  could 
cross.  It  stopped  about  thirty  years  ago.  Back  in 
1906,  the  power  company  built  on  to  the  old  dam. 
Why,  I  remember  my  father  let  me  use  our  horses 
as  one  of  the  teams  on  that  job.  I  was  eighteen 
then  and  I  worked  ten  hours  a  day.  I  got  paid  four 
dollars  a  day  for  myself  and  the  horses." 

Buckhorn  is  not  only  a  rough  fishing  mecca.  It's 
a  game  fishing  paradise  also.  There  is  a  continual 
influx  of  sport  fishermen  the  year  around.  When  no 
water  is  going  over  the  dam,  they  skirt  around  the 
willow-lined  holes  on  rocks  casting  flies  and  plug- 
ging for  bass  and  bream.  Standing  on  top  of  the 
dam  looking  downstream,  Wildlife  Protector  A.  E. 
(Cocklebur)  Jones  remarked  one  day,  "I'll  bet, 
acre  for  acre,  that  there's  no  better  bass  fishing 
found  anywhere  than  there  is  within  a  mile  of 
this  dam." 

And,  of  course,  there  are  always  those  tall  tales 
so  familiar  to  all  fishermen.  Buckhorn  has  its 
fable  too.  If  you're  ever  out  fishing  down  around 
the  one-acre  pool  or  hole  about  a  quarter  mile  be- 
low the  dam  and  you  see  that  hundred-pounder 
surface  and  roll  a  few  times,  don't  get  hysterical. 
You're  not  the  first  to  see  him. 


The  dam  is  the  key  to  Buckhorn  fishing.  When  water  runs  over, 
as  above,  the  rapids  below  are  filled.  In  drier  times,  the  river 
flow  is  diverted  to  a  power  plant.  Calm  stretches  behind  the 
dam,  below,  provide  excellent  fishing  at  times. 
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Profile  of  a  timber  rattlesnake.  Note  the  cat-like  eye,  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  pit  vipers.  Most  snakes  have  round  pupils. 


Fangs  of  a  rattlesnake  are  round,  curved,  and  hollow.  When  the 
mouth  is  closed,  they  collapse  into  sheaths  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth. 


Eastern 


POISONOUS  SNAKE 


By  Rod  Amundson 

Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 

Snakes  have  captured  the  imaginations  and  in- 
curred the  hatred  of  human  beings  since  time  im- 
memorial. In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  serpent  that 
tempted  Eve  to  eat  of  the  fruit  from  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  was  cursed  for  all  time.  Throughout 
history  snakes  have  appeared  again  and  again  in 
the  literature  and  folklore  of  all  the  people  of  the 
earth  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Eskimos. 
Where  the  serpent  of  Eden  has  symbolized  evil,  the 
entwined  serpents  on  the  emblem  of  the  medical 
profession  symbolize  mercy  and  healing. 

Because  a  few  snakes  are  venomous,  many  people 
consider  all  of  them  to  be  loathsome  if  not  down- 
right dangerous.  People  who  have  made  a  study  of 
snakes  have  come  to  regard  them  highly,  if  not 
affectionately,  but  to  most  people  snakes  will  al- 
ways be  repulsive  creatures.  Perhaps  the  Curse  of 
Eden  shall  always  remain  on  snakes,  but  whether 
they  be  dangerous,  loathsome,  despicable,  or  at 
best,  tolerated,  snakes  are  a  fascinating  subject  for 
discussion. 

In  the  truly  wonderful  biological  order  of  crea- 
tion, snakes  and  their  relatives  such  as  lizards, 
turtles,  and  alligators,  lie  between  frogs  and  birds. 
Although  they  are  always  without  legs,  certain 
snake  skeletons  show  distinct  pelvic  girdles  and 
other  evidence  of  locomotor  appendages. 

Despite  the  horror  snakes  have  stricken  into  the 
hearts  of  mankind  since  long  past  ages,  they  have 
succeeded  in  surviving  in  remarkable  numbers  and 
in  a  great  many  kinds.  Even  the  vipers  referred  to 
in  the  Bible  survive  to  this  day  in  the  Mediter- 


ranean countries.  This  survival  in  the  face  of  per- 
petual human  persecution  is  in  itself  something  to 
be  respected. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

So  many  millions  of  words  have  been  written 
about  snakes  that  a  discussion  such  as  this  one  can- 
not attempt  to  do  more  than  point  out  a  few  per- 
tinent facts  regarding  snakes,  and  perhaps  dispel 
a  few  of  the  myriad  myths  which  have  grown  up 
around  these  most  misunderstood  of  creatures. 
Snakes,  as  we  have  said,  are  legless;  the  lack  of 
limbs  is  part  of  the  Curse  of  Eden — yet  students  of 
nature  give  credit  to  snakes  for  an  accomplishment 
of  adaptation  (or  evolution)  by  losing  their  legs. 
Despite  this  seeming  handicap,  snakes  get  around 
with  remarkable  facility  and  turn  up  in  places  not 
easily  accessible  to  creatures  with  four  legs. 

For  purposes  of  discussion  snakes  may  be  classi- 
fied into  two  groups,  those  which  are  poisonous  and 
those  which  are  not.  Most  poisonous  snakes  are 
equipped  with  highly  developed  teeth  which  closely 
resemble  hypodermic  needles,  and  which  are  con- 
nected to  the  sacs  which  produce  and  contain  the 
supply  of  venom.  Certain  poisonous  snakes,  such  as 
a  very  small  (and  therefore  quite  harmless)  ground 
snake,  do  not  have  the  hollow  fangs,  and  cannot  in- 
ject enough  venom  to  be  harmful  to  humans.  Of 
the  non-poisonous  snakes,  some  may  be  dangerous. 
An  example  is  the  boa  constrictor,  which  crushes 
its  prey  to  death  before  swallowing  it  whole. 

With  so  large  a  group  of  creatures,  exact  descrip- 
tions are  almost  impossible.  Snakes  vary  in  size 
from  the  six  inch  burrowing  snake  to  the  fabulous 
pythons  and  anacondas.  In  North  Carolina  the  size 
of  snakes  varies  from  the  tiny  ground  snake  which 
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looks  much  like  a  large,  pale  earthworm  to  huge 
canebrake  rattlers  eight  feet  long  and  ten  inches 
thick  at  the  middle  of  the  body. 

North  Carolina  has  seven  species  of  poisonous 
snakes,  and  these  may  be  divided  into  two  groups. 
By  itself  is  the  coral  snake,  a  relative  of  the  cobras. 
Coral  snakes  have  "fixed"  teeth  as  compared  with 
the  movable  fangs  of  the  rattler,  but  can  neverthe- 
less inject  venom  which  may  be  deadly  in  effect. 
The  second  group  of  snakes  are  called  pit  vipers, 
the  "pit"  being  a  small  depression  about  halfway 
between  the  eye  and  the  nostril.  These  include  the 
copperhead  (highland  moccasin)  and  the  water 
moccasin,  the  pigmy  rattlesnake,  the  diamond  back 
rattlesnake,  the  banded  rattlesnake  (or  timber 
rattler)  and  the  canebrake  rattlesnake. 

Following  is  a  brief  description  and  discussion 
of  the  habits  of  the  poisonous  snakes: 

THE  CORAL  SNAKE 

This  is  a  rather  small  snake,  not  exceeding  three 
feet  in  length.  The  head  is  slender  with  a  black 
snout.  The  body  is  brightly  colored  with  alternate 
orange  and  brownish  black  bands  separated  by 
narrow  yellowish  bands.  It  is  found  along  the  coast 
from  about  Hyde  or  Dare  County  on  to  Florida  and 
the  Gulf  Coast.  It  is  not  especially  aggressive,  but 
a  startled  coral  snake  can  easily  "chew"  enough 
venom  into  a  victim's  finger  to  be  lethal.  The  venom 
of  coral  snakes  has  a  deteriorating  effect  on  nerve 
centers. 

Coral  snakes  are  burrowers,  living  under  the 
debris  of  the  forest  floor  or  in  soft  earth.  They  come 
out  at  night  to  feed  on  other  small  snakes  and 
lizards,  and  may  be  especially  active  after  a  rain. 
They  reproduce  by  laying  eggs  in  moist,  loose  earth 
or  decaying  vegetation. 

THE  COPPERHEAD 

The  common  name  for  this  fanged  snake  comes 
from  the  light  brown  patch  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
It  may  reach  over  50  inches  in  length,  and  has  a 
relatively  thick  body.  The  general  color  is  a  light 
brown  with  more  or  less  hourglass-shaped  mark- 
ings over  the  body.  The  wide  ends  of  the  hourglass 
markings  are  toward  the  lower  side  of  the  body 
with  the  narrow  part  over  the  back. 

The  copperhead,  like  most  other  snakes,  is  more 
likely  to  slip  quietly  away  than  to  attack  human 
beings,  but  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  especially 
during  the  mating  season,  is  apt  to  become  quite 
pugnacious.  They  lack  the  warning  mechanism  of 
the  rattler,  and  for  this  reason  may  inflict  injury 
more  frequently  than  do  the  rattlesnakes.  The  fangs 
are  hollow,  but  not  as  well  developed  as  those  of 
the  rattlesnakes. 

The  food  habits  of  the  copperhead  resemble  those 
of  most  medium  size  snakes.  They  feed  on  small 
rodents,  small  birds,  other  snakes,  frogs,  and  in- 
sects. They  give  birth  to  up  to  ten  live  young. 
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THE  WATER  MOCCASIN 

The  fisherman  who  haunts  the  small  lakes  and 
ponds  or  the  cypress-lined  rivers  and  swamps 
should  keep  an  eye  out  for  water  moccasins.  These 
close  relatives  of  the  copperhead  are  numerous  in 
the  coastal  swamps,  and  a  six  foot  specimen  is 
dangerous  indeed.  Like  the  other  members  of  the 
pit  viper  group,  the  moccasin  has  a  rather  large, 
triangular  head  with  a  narrow  neck  and  a  thick 
body.  They  are  among  the  least  colorful  of  snakes, 
being  a  dark  muddy  gray-brown  color,  with  a  dull 
gunmetal  tinge  along  the  back.  The  underside  is  a 
dirty  white,  and  bands  of  similar  hue  border  the 
mouth  and  extend  from  the  eyes  to  the  neck.  They 
are  altogether  unpleasant  in  appearance  and  man- 
ner. A  number  of  non-poisonous  water  snakes  re- 
semble the  cottonmouth,  but  the  latter,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  distinguished  by  the  white,  cottony  ap- 
pearance of  the  interior  of  the  mouth.  Nevertheless, 
the  resemblance  to  harmless  water  snakes  should  be 
noted,  and  all  water  snakes  given  the  respect  due 
the  cottonmouth. 

Many  fishermen  report  that  cottonmouths  have 
attempted  to  get  into  their  boats;  occasionally  they 
have  been  snagged  on  a  fishing  hook,  much  to  the 
dismay  and  regret  of  the  fisherman.  One  Raleigh 
fisherman  was  bitten  by  three  cottonmouths  on  one 
occasion  when  he  came  upon  them  under  a  beach- 
ed fishing  boat.  Usually,  the  cottonmouth  will 
choose  to  slip  away  quietly  to  avoid  trouble,  and 
deliberate  attacks  are  doubtful. 

THE  MASSASAUGA 

This  is  a  rather  small  rattlesnake,  as  rattlesnakes 
go,  and  seldom  reaches  a  length  of  over  three  feet. 
It  is  found  in  thickets  around  marshy  areas  and 
swamps.  The  body  is  medium  stout,  the  rattles 
rather  small,  and  the  overall  dark  color  gives  rise 
to  the  common  name  "black  snapper."  The  ground 
color  is  a  dull  grayish-brown,  with  about  32  dark 
colored  blotches  along  the  body.  Its  food  consists  of 
small  rodents,  frogs,  lizards,  and  smaller  snakes. 
Although  small  as  compared  to  the  canebrake  rat- 

A  timber  rattlesnake  in  the  typical  S-shape  striking  posture. 
Only  an  instant  is  required  for  it  to  strike,  inject  the  venom, 
and  withdraw. 


tier,  it  is  large  enough  to  be  dangerous.  Five  to  12 
young  are  born  alive,  8  or  9  inches  long.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  eight  Eastern  North  American  poison- 
ous snakes  not  found  in  North  Carolina. 

THE  PIGMY  RATTLESNAKE 

The  pigmy  is  another  resident  of  the  coastal  plains 
counties.  It  is  the  smallest  poisonous  snake  east  of 
the  Rockies,  but  is  capable  of  biting  dangerously. 
It  is  rather  spotted  in  appearance,  with  from  30  to 
36  dark  splotches  over  an  ashy-gray  or  grayish- 
brown  ground  color.  The  colors  and  pattern  closely 
resemble  the  harmless  hognose  snake  or  puff  adder. 

The  body  is  medium  thick  and  the  neck  slender. 
The  rattles  are  very  small,  and  consequently  can- 
not sound  a  loud  warning  when  the  snake  is  dis- 
turbed. Although  the  pigmy  is  small,  it  is  dangerous 


Closeup  of  the  shed  skin  of  a  timber  rattlesnake.  Soft,  elastic 
skin  between  the  scales  permits  snakes  to  swallow  prey  larger 
around  than  themselves. 


partly  because  of  the  small  rattles,  and  because  of 
the  highly  toxic  quality  of  the  venom. 

THE  DIAMONDBACK  RATTLESNAKE 

This  large  snake,  7  or  8  feet  long,  may  be  found  in 
central  coastal  and  southeastern  North  Carolina,  al- 
though it  is  by  no  means  numerous.  The  name 
comes  from  the  distinct  dark  diamond  shaped  mark- 
ings on  the  back,  each  surrounded  by  a  light  color- 
ed border.  The  ground  color  is  an  olive  gray  to  tan 
or  brown.  Like  the  other  rattlers  and  the  copper- 
head and  cottonmouth,  the  diamondback  has  the 
characteristic  triangular  head  with  the  slender  neck. 
Diamondbacks  are  very  thick  bodied  and  are  power- 
fully muscled.  Because  of  their  large  size  they  are 
extremely  dangerous.  In  large  specimens  the  fangs 
are  an  inch  long  from  base  to  tip,  and  longer  if 
measured  on  the  curve.  They  are  relatively  pug- 
nacious, and  with  their  large  size  and  wicked  fangs, 
can  easily  inject  a  lethal  dose  of  venom.  The  rattles 


are  correspondingly  large,  and  make  a  loud  buzzing 
sound. 

The  diamondback  resides  in  the  central  coastal 
plains  counties  around  palmettos,  rotten  stumps, 
fallen  logs,  and  hollow  trees.  The  large  size  enables 
it  to  eat  full  grown  rabbits  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
rodents,  birds,  lizards,  frogs,  and  other  snakes. 
Seven  to  18  live  young  are  born,  ranging  up  to  14 
inches  in  length  at  birth. 

THE  TIMBER  RATTLESNAKE 

The  scientific  name  given  to  this  species  beautifully 
describes  its  nature — Crotalus  horridus  horridus.  It 
is  a  dweller  of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  wood- 
lands, and  is  usually  extremely  pugnacious.  Adults 
reach  six  feet  in  length.  The  ground  color  is  a 
yellowish-brown  or  tan,  with  a  series  of  dark  mark- 
ings somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  staff  sergeant's 
chevrons.  The  last  inch  or  so  of  the  tail  ahead  of 
the  rattles  is  a  velvety  black.  Some  specimens, 
especially  in  the  mountains,  are  entirely  black 
except  for  yellowish  borders  on  the  markings.  These 
are  called  black  rattlers,  but  are  not  a  distinct 
species. 

Timber  rattlers  are  night  feeders,  and  thus  sel- 
dom seen  in  the  daytime  unless  disturbed  from  their 
hiding  places.  In  the  fall  they  group  together  in 
"'snake  dens"  on  the  sunny  side  of  slopes  or  ledges. 

The  food  consists  of  squirrels,  chipmunks,  rats, 
mice,  and  small  birds.  The  young  are  born  in  litters 
of  from  5  to  12,  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 

THE  CANEBRAKE  RATTLESNAKE 

Canebrake  rattlers  haunt  the  swamps  and  woods  of 
the  coastal  plains  counties,  and  are  most  numerous 
in  the  thinly  populated  areas  of  the  coast.  They  are 
probably  our  largest  rattlesnake,  reaching  lengths 
in  excess  of  eight  feet,  with  bodies  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  The  fangs  are  correspondingly  long  and 
the  rattles  are  large. 

The  markings  are  generally  similar  to  those  of 
the  timber  rattler,  but  the  general  color  is  much 
lighter  with  a  coppery  or  pinkish  ground  color  and 
darker  bands.  They  are  distinguished,  however,  by 
a  reddish  stripe  from  the  head  almost  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  and  a  dark  cheek  band.  Food  consists  of 
rabbits,  squirrels,  rats,  mice,  and  occasionally  birds. 

The  young  are  born  alive,  about  10  to  17  in 
number  and  about  12  inches  long.  Its  size  and 
strength  make  this  a  truly  dangerous  snake,  al- 
though it  is  not  likely  to  be  encountered  near  hu- 
man habitation. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  SNAKES 

Many  are  the  myths  that  have  sprung  up  about 
snakes.  The  most  unfortunate  one  is  that  all  snakes 
are  poisonous,  and  that  all  snakes  will  bite.  Poison- 
ous snakes  are  adapted  to  killing  their  prey  by  in- 
jecting poison  through  the  fangs.  Such  harmless 
creatures  as  the  hognose  snake  or  puff  adder  can- 
not be  induced  to  bite  under  any  circumstances, 
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preferring  to  scare  enemies  by  spreading  its  neck 
and  hissing  loudly.  Should  this  technique  fail,  the 
hognose  plays  possum.  But  he  will  never  bite  a 
human. 

Is  it  true  that  snakes  will  strike  only  if  they  are 
coiled?  Although  most  venomous  snakes  habitually 
coil  when  danger  approaches,  they  will  bite  any 
time  and  in  any  position  when  really  in  danger. 

How  far  can  snakes  jump?  Snakes  cannot  jump 
at  all.  At  best  they  can  strike  a  distance  of  about 
one-third  to  one-half  of  their  total  length;  thus  a 
hunter  with  knee  boots  is  relatively  safe  from  a 
small  massasauga,  while  an  eight  foot  canebrake 
rattler  could  reach  well  up  to  their  thighs. 

Do  snakes  usually  travel  in  pairs?  Snakes  are 
naturally  solitary  creatures,  pairing  only  during  the 
mating  season,  and  grouping  together  at  denning 
time  as  in  the  case  of  timber  rattlers. 

Are  snakes  poisonous  from  birth?  Newborn  rattle- 
snakes or  copperheads  and  their  relatives  are  born 
complete  with  fangs,  poison,  and  in  rattlesnakes  a 
tiny  button  in  lieu  of  rattles.  They  could  inflict  a 
fatal  bite. 

Do  poisonous  snakes  bear  young  and  all  others 
lay  eggs?  Most  poisonous  snakes  bear  young,  but 
the  coral  snake  is  an  exception  to  this.  It  lays  eggs. 
Several  species  of  non- venomous  snakes  bear  young. 

Does  a  rattlesnake  warn  more  than  one  time  be- 
fore striking?  He  may  strike  without  warning, 
strike  and  rattle  at  the  same  time,  or  buzz  several 
times  before  striking.  Don't  count  on  the  rattle  to 
warn  you.  It  may  not  be  sounded  in  time,  or  if  wet 
you  won't  hear  it  at  all. 

Do  other  snakes  vibrate  their  tails  like  rattlers? 
Several  snakes,  both  poisonous  and  non-poisonous, 
vibrate  the  ends  of  their  tails  when  startled. 

Do  snakes  swallow  their  young?  This  has  been 
reported  frequently,  but  is  highly  doubtful  that 
snakes  swallow  their  young  to  protect  them  from 
danger. 

Do  snakes  sting  with  their  tails?  Certain  non- 
poisonous  snakes  are  called  "whip"  snakes  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  bullwhip.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, whip  their  victims  with  their  tails,  and  no 
snake  has  a  poisonous  tail. 

Are  snakes'  tongues  poisonous9  Indeed  not. 
Snakes  are  probably  near-sighted,  and  their  tongues 
are  used  as  sensory  organs;  hence  the  frequent 
rapid  darting  of  the  tongues. 

What  are  hoop  snakes?  They  are  a  completely 
mythical  and  non-existent  snake  which  is  reputed 
to  take  its  tail  in  its  mouth  and  roll  along  like  a 
hoop. 

Although  snakes  can  replace  small  sections  of 
their  tails,  a  snake  cut  in  pieces  cannot  reassemble. 
You  can't  tell  the  age  of  a  rattler  accurately  by  the 
number  of  rattles.  All  snakes  shed  their  skins  from 
time  to  time,  and  usually  a  new  rattle  is  added 
when  the  skin  is  changed. 
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Several  copperheads  and  a  water  moccasin  live  together  at  the 
N.  C.  State  Museum.  Rattlesnakes  are  also  on  display. 


Myths  about  snakes  rise  out  of  fear  and  super- 
stition. These  myths  make  interesting  stories,  but 
snakes  are  interesting  enough  of  themselves  with- 
out fictitious  fabrication. 

TREATMENT  OF  SNAKEBITE 

Common  sense  following  of  these  simple  rules  can 
save  your  life  or  the  life  of  any  snakebite  victim: 

1.  Keep  calm  and  kill  the  snake  if  you  can. 

2.  Apply  a  tourniquet  to  prevent  spread  of  poison 
into  circulatory  system. 

3.  By  making  an  incision  at  the  point  of  bite,  re- 
move as  much  blood  by  suction  as  possible. 

4.  Counteract  the  venom  by  injecting  antivenom. 
Do  nothing  which  will  speed  up  blood  circulation; 

alcohol  stimulates  circulation.  Get  a  physician  as 
soon  as  possible;  meanwhile  make  sure  that  the 
tourniquet  is  loosened  every  few  minutes  to  allow 
some  blood  flow.  Failure  to  do  this  may  result  in 
gangrene.  If  your  work  or  your  vacation  is  apt  to 
expose  you  to  poisonous  snakes,  carry  a  good  anti- 
venom  kit.  Above  all,  when  you  are  in  snake  terri- 
tory, be  alert  for  snakes. 

Play  safe!  Learn  to  identify  poisonous  snakes.  Some  harmless 
snakes  resemble  dangerous  ones,  as  does  this  spreading  adder 
(black  phase). 
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MEMORIAL 

By  Wake  Bridges 

Hickory  Daily  Record 

A  Brookford,  North  Carolina,  school 
teacher  left  in  her  community  a  monu- 
ment to  her  interest  in  the  world  of 
nature. 


Early  in  the  autumn  of  1919  a  pretty  young 
school  marm  destined  to  change  the  life  of  an  en- 
tire community  alighted  from  a  Southern  train  in 
Hickory,  North  Carolina. 

She  was  Rosa  Collins  of  Cedartown,  Georgia,  who 
had  accepted  the  principalship  at  Brookford  School 
a  few  miles  south  of  Hickory. 

The  offer  of  the  principalship  had  come  as  a 
complete  surprise  to  Rosa  Collins,  who  after  three 
years  at  a  three-room  school  in  Polk  county, 
Georgia,  at  fifty  dollars  a  month  had  seriously  con- 
sidered leaving  the  teaching  profession  and  taking 
a  course  in  library  science. 

But  a  guarantee  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  month 
and  seventy-five  dollars  for  her  assistant  was  too 
great  a  temptation  to  be  turned  down. 

"I  accept,"  she  had  written  the  Brookford  school 
officials  and  officials  of  the  A.  D.  Juilliard  Company 
operating  the  Brookford  Mills. 

A  further  inducement  was  an  eight-months  school 

year. 

Now,  Rosa  Collins  was  getting  off  her  train  and 
being  stared  at  by  a  handful  of  townsmen  who  had 
assembled  themselves  at  the  depot  to  see  who  got 
off  the  train  and  who  got  on. 

Then  came  the  startling  announcement  that  the 
young  woman  who  had  just  got  off  was  to  be  the 


new  principal  at  Brookford  school.  Eyebrows  rose. 
A  woman  principal  at  Brookford!  Well,  she  was 
very  pretty,  there  was  no  doubt  of  that — too  pretty, 
maybe,  to  manage  some  of  the  boys  down  Brook- 
ford way.  But  then  every  person — man  or  woman — 
had  the  right  to  a  fair  trial — a  test.  They  wished 
the  young  school  marm  well. 

Maybe  Miss  Collins  would  be  staying,  maybe  she 
wouldn't.  Time  would  tell. 

And  time  did  tell.  Except  for  three  years,  and 
then  she  remained  on  the  teaching  staff,  Rosa 
Collins — later  Mrs.  J.  Weston  Clinard — continued 
as  principal  at  Brookford  until  tragedy  struck  late 
in  December,  1955.  Injuries  sustained  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  nearby  Newton  proved  fatal  to 
Mrs.  Clinard  in  a  few  short  hours. 

Pupil  and  patron — and  people  who  knew  her 
only  by  reputation — mourned  her  untimely  death, 
and  the  school  system  of  Catawba  county  realized 
they  had  lost  a  great  teacher — a  teacher  who  could 
never  be  replaced. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Clinard  had  maintained  her 
residence  in  Hickory,  but  Brookford  counted  her 
as  one  of  its  Number  One  citizens.  It  was  this  com- 
munity she  had  changed  through  her  love  for 
people  and  the  things  of  nature,  particularly  birds. 
Almost  from  the  beginning,  the  Georgia-born  teach- 
er had  encouraged  the  study  of  birds  in  her  school 
in  addition  to  the  customary  curriculum.  A  work- 


is 
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shop  was  set  up  for  the  building  of  bird  boxes  and 
bird  feeders  by  pupils.  Through  her  efforts  Brook- 
ford  had  become  a  bird  sanctuary.  Annually  there 
was  an  exhibit  at  Brookford  school  of  bird  boxes, 
bird  feeders,  and  art  pertaining  to  bird  and  bird 
life. 

Orders  for  bird  boxes  and  bird  feeders  made  at 
Mrs.  Clinard's  school  often  surpassed  the  supply. 
Other  schools  took  note.  Every  lover  of  birds  look- 
ed upon  this  woman  principal  with  admiration — 
with  love  and  respect.  The  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Commission  became  aware  of  what  Mrs.  Clinard 
was  doing — the  way  she  had  virtually  changed  the 
life  of  an  entire  community  by  making  it  a  bird 
sanctuary — by  encouraging  bird  study  in  the  school 
she  headed. 

Meanwhile,  Brookford  school  had  grown  from  a 
three-teacher  institution  to  a  handsome  plant  with 
numerous  teachers.  It  was  now  part  of  the  Hickory 
School  System,  and  since  1926  it  had  been  on  the 
State  accredited  list. 

Then  came  1949.  Brookford  school  received  an 
A-l  rating — the  highest  rating  given  an  Elementary 
school.  Mrs.  Clinard  said  the  success  of  her  school 
was  due  to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  Brook- 
ford Mills,  the  teachers,  and  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

She  took  no  credit  for  herself. 

Time  moved  on.  Mrs.  Clinard  now  was  a  fixture 
at  Brookford  school.  There  was  snow  in  her  hair, 
but  none  of  the  sparkle  had  gone  from  her  deep 


brown  eyes — the  eyes  of  a  humanitarian.  Her  smile 
was  the  same — wide,  sweet  and  warm.  Grown  men 
liked  to  relate  how  as  youngsters  they  had  been 
tamed  by  this  remarkable  woman — a  woman  with 
some  strange  magnetism  that  sometimes  accom- 
plished next  to  the  miraculous. 

Now  Rosa  Collins  Clinard  was  dead!  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  Day  almost  at  hand — then  tragedy. 

Grieved  citizens  for  miles  around  began  to  ask 
themselves  what  would  be  a  suitable  memorial  for 
this  unusual,  unselfish  and  distinguished  woman 
who  had  given  much  to  her  adopted  community 
and  taken  very  little  in  return. 

It  must  not  be  the  work  of  one  or  a  few — this 
memorial — but  that  of  every  one  who  wished  to 
participate,  for  Rosa  Collins  Clinard  was  a  person 
who  belonged  to  everybody. 

The  Rosa  Collins  Clinard  Memorial  Fund  through 
public  donations  grew  rapidly  until  there  was  suffi- 
cient cash  on  hand  to  create  even  more  than  that 
which  had  originally  been  planned — a  living  me- 
morial in  the  form  of  an  Educational  Fund  for 
needy,  deserving  Brookford  youth. 

Already  a  hand-painted  photograph  of  Mrs.  Clin- 
ard done  in  oil  had  been  hung  at  Brookford  school 
and  plans  made  for  erecting  a  bird  bath  and  foun- 
tain in  front  of  the  school  with  a  plaque  dedicating 
them  to  her  memory.  But  it  was  the  Educational 
Fund  Rosa  Collins  Clinard  would  have  liked  most, 
with  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  there  would  be  another  John  James  Audubon. 


One  of  the  continuing  results  of  Mrs.  Clinard's  work  is  the  birdhouse  project  in  the  Brookford  School — where  boys  in  the  shop  classes 
make  an  annual  affair  of  building  a  wide  variety  of  houses  and  feeders.  And  they  put  them  up. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


Here  is  our  long-range  weather  forecast  for 
March:  Partly  cloudy  and  windy,  followed  by 
small  boys  with  kites.  Most  of  the  waterfowl  will 
be  gone  back  to  the  northern  nesting  grounds;  all 
of  the  hunting  seasons  are  closed,  and  if  you  are 
like  me  you  are  getting  a  bad  case  of  fishing  fever. 
This  time  of  year  I  get  a  kick  out  of  browsing 
through  fishing  tackle  catalogues  and  speculating 
on  the  possibility  of  making  up  for  the  fishing  trips 
I  missed  last  year.  March  is  a  month  of  awakening 
and  the  first  tinges  of  spring  fever. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  growing  campaign  around 
the  state  to  get  rid  of  nuisance  birds  roosting  on 
public  and  private  buildings. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  how  to  get  rid  of 
pigeons  that  use  a  church  roof  and  steeple? 

"We  have  recently  torn  down  an  old  church  where  the 
pigeons  had  roosted  inside  the  steeple  for  years.  The  new 
church  was  built  on  the  adjoining  lot  and  the  pigeons  moved 
right  along  to  the  roof  of  the  new  church,  however,  they 
can  not  get  inside  the  steeple.  The  First  Methodist  Church  is 
located  in  the  business  section  of  our  town. 

"I  shall  appreciate  any  information  that  you  can  give  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Giles  D.  Beal 
Gastonia,  N.  C." 

Recently  the  City  of  Raleigh  has  had  considerable 
success  getting  rid  of  pigeons  that  have  been 
messing  up  the  roof  of  City  Hall.  The  material  used 
is  Roost-No-More,  a  jelly-like  repellent  put  out  by 
the  National  Bird  Control  Laboratory,  1035  West 
Lake  St.,  Chicago.  It  cost  Raleigh  $12.00  per  case 
and  is  applied  with  a  $3.98  squirt  gun.  City  officials 
consider  it  "highly  successful." 

Carl  Oaudill,  who  does  a  TV  show  "Sportsman's 
Almanac"  at  WITN-TV,  Washington,  N.  C.  has 
come  up  with  an  idea  that  is  worthy  of  note  and 
support.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has 


already  declared  the  striped  bass  a  game  fish  in 
inland  waters,  but  has  no  jurisdiction  over  it  in 
commercial  waters. 

We'd  like  your  comments  on  this,  and  so  would 
Carl: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  U.  S.  Representative 
Herbert  Bonner  who  enclosed  a  report  from  Mr.  John  L. 
Farley,  Acting  Director,  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  report  had  to  do 
with  the  studies  conducted  in  the  Roanoke  River  recently. 
According  to  the  report  the  study  is  not  completed  and  is  only 
at  the  half-way  mark,  thus  it  will  continue  on  into  the  spring 
and  summer.  Recommendations  have  been  made  to  VEPCO, 
SEPA  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  control  flow  from  the 
dams  so  that  our  striped  bass  may  spawn.  These  recommenda- 
tions have  not  been  accepted  by  these  organizations  at  this 
writing.  Commercial  fishermen  are  also  taking  huge  quantities 
of  rock  in  their  nets.  The  combination  of  these  three  situations 
may  well  add  up  to  another  slaughter  next  summer  if  proper 
steps  are  not  taken.  One  step  is  to  get  the  parties  involved  to 
agree  to  the  recommendations  set  forth  by  the  investigating 
party.  Another  is  to  pass  legislation  to  make  the  striped  bass  a 
game  fish. 

"The  reason  I  want  this  letter  published  in  this  column  is  to 
find  out  what  other  fishermen  think  about  legislation  of  this 
nature  in  regards  to  this  particular  fish.  Several  wildlife  clubs 
have  come  behind  me  100  per  cent,  as  well  as  several  wildlife 
writers  such  as  Ed  Fike.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  sports-fisher- 
men in  regard  to  this  proposal.  I  have  written  letters  to  Tom 
White,  our  State  Representative  in  this  area,  and  asked  that  he 
introduce  such  a  bill.  I  am  sure  he  will  if  we  can  get  proper 
backing.  I  would  also  like  to  hear  from  non-resident  fishermen 
who  come  to  Carolina  to  fish  for  striped  bass.  They  can  write 
me  at  WITN-TV,  Washington,  North  Carolina.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  the  full  force  of  my  outdoor  TV  show,  "Sports- 
man's Almanac,"  will  be  behind  this  proposal  and  legislation 
to  this  end.  I  hope  that,  as  a  conservationist  and  true  sports 
fisherman,  I  have  your  support  in  this  proposal. 

"A  belated  Happy  New  Year  to  you  and  all  of  the  Raleigh 
office. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  Caudill,  Station  WITN 

Washington,  N.  C." 
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The  subject  of  legal  waterfowl  blind  baiting  is 
stirring  up  national  interest.  Here  is  a  typical  ex- 
pression of  opinion: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"After  talking  with  many  hunters  who  have  failed  to  bag 
limits  this  year  and  reading  about  the  food  shortage  which  is 
bound  to  take  its  toll  of  ducks  and  geese,  we  feel  that  it's  about 
time  to  scrutinize  the  federal  law  which  prohibits  shooting  over 
baited  blinds. 

"To  begin  with,  it  is  probably  the  most  flagrantly  violated 
rule  on  the  book  since  it  is  practically  unenforceable  as  far  as 
field  blinds  are  concerned.  In  this  respect,  it  is  a  discriminatory 
rule  since  only  the  hunter  shooting  from  a  blind  over  water 
can  be  apprehended  without  a  defense. 

"With  every  blind  owner  contributing  grain  to  the  cause, 
many  fowl  should  be  greatly  benefited,  more  than  enough  to 
offset  the  mortality  rate  from  hunters'  guns. 

"We  do  not  feel  that  the  legalization  of  blind  baiting  would 
mean  wholesale  slaughter  of  wildfowl  as  long  as  a  rigid  policy 
of  limits  is  carried  out,  and  the  game  will  get  wise  to  even  a 
baited  area  if  it  is  over-shot.  We  think  it  would  mean  better 
shooting  from  a  well  managed  blind  and  more  healthier  and 
happier  ducks  for  the  future. 

"It  is  conceded  that  there  are  pros  and  cons  to  this  suggestion, 
but  we  do  not  feel  that  the  migratory  bird  population  would 
be  wiped  out  if  the  regulation  was  rescinded  for  a  couple  of 
years  trial  period,  and  it  might  do  a  lot  of  good. 

"We've  got  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  of  corn  to  contri- 
bute to  the  cause  ourselves. 

Very  truly  yours, 
A.  W.  Fletcher 
Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C." 

Final  say-so  on  the  subject  is  up  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
WILDLIFE  is  all  for  enforcing  the  law  as  it  is,  and 
changing  it  if  it  seems  reasonable  to  do  so. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Reference  was  made,  on  page  22  of  the  January  1957  issue 
of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  to  the  fascinating  tale  which 
led  to  the  conviction  of  the  ring  of  Texas  waterfowl  hunters  by 
agents  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

"By  now  I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  the  narrative  as 
it  came  "from  the  horse's  mouth,"  so  to  speak  .  .  .  which  was 
released  in  Field  and  Stream,  December,  1956,  and  January, 
1957,  Parts  I  and  II,  as  told  to  George  Scullin  by  Tony  Stafano. 
It  was  a  fascinating  story,  and  shows  what  can  be  done  when 
necessary.  Taxpayers'  money  was  well  spent  in  this  major  and 
difficult  undertaking. 

"I  thoroughly  enjoy  your  publication.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  C.  Shepard,  PhD,  Head 

Department  of  Bacteriology 

Naval  Medical  Field  Research  Laboratory 

Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C." 

We  love  a  good  story,  and  before  we  let  David 
Murdock  of  Burlington  tell  his,  we've  got  one  to 
pass  along.  Seems  a  bunch  of  well-heeled  New  York 


W.  F.  Eurgiss  of  Elkin  photographed  this  cardinal  family  with  a 
camera  operated  by  remote  control.  The  nesting  season  offers 
many  opportunities  for  wildlife  photography,  a  fascinating 
hobby  that  is  without  season  or  bag  limits. 


sportsmen  (?)  went  into  the  Catskills  for  some 
shooting,  equipped  fancily  with  about  a  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  gear  and  a  big  station  wagon.  Just 
as  they  were  ready  to  leave  the  area,  a  warden  asked 
to  see  their  licenses.  They  assured  him  they  were 
real  sports,  knew  their  business,  and  were  proud  to 
display  their  licenses. 

"Get  any  game?"  asked  the  warden.  Sure,  we 
know  what  we're  doing.  We  got  two  pheasants  and 
a  red  fox. 

Proudly,  they  displayed  two  robins  and  an  Irish 
setter! 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  would  like  to  pass  along  the  following  story  to  your 
readers,  if  I  may.  Saturday  afternoon,  January  12,  1957,  my 
brother,  Mack  Murdock  who  lives  in  Mebane,  and  I  were  quail 
hunting.  We  had  found  one  covey  and  as  my  luck  goes  I  ended 
up  without  having  downed  a  bird.  However,  my  brother  had 
killed  two.  My  morale  was  rather  low  when  a  covey  flew  up 
wild  just  ahead  of  me,  my  first  shot  was  without  reward  but 
my  second  shot  had  made  the  grade.  I  was  still  one  behind 
tho  and  wondering  if  I  would  be  getting  another  shot. 

"As  we  were  hunting  the  singles  a  bird  got  up  just  ahead  of 
me.  It  flew  straight  out  but  there  was  just  one  thing  wrong, 
there  was  a  white  house  across  the  road  in  the  same  direction 
the  bird  was  flying.  I  aimed  at  the  bird  but  of  course  could 
not  fire  because  of  the  house.  I  waited  for  the  bird  to  make  a 
turn  to  the  right,  he  never  did  but  instead  flew  directly  unto 
the  house  and  fell  down.  I  went  over  and  picked  the  bird  up, 
he  was  still  alive  then  but  since  has  seen  the  frying  pan. 

"I  am  sure  that  other  quail  hunters  have  seen  or  heard  of  an 
incident  like  this  but  this  was  the  first  my  brother  and  I  had 
seen. 

Yours  very  truly, 
David  L.  Murdock 
Burlington,  N.  C." 

Okay,  fellows.  Got  a  better  one? 
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HOW  MANY?  • 

from  page  10 

In  North  Carolina,  where  we  have  the  additional 
exemption  of  the  person  fishing  in  his  county  of 
residence  with  natural  bait,  it  is  likely  that  at 
least  another  one-third  of  the  total  fishing  segment 
of  the  population  is  not  required  to  have  a  license. 
It  is  apparent,  then,  that  one-third  of  our  fishermen 
are  paying  the  fish  management  bill  for  the  other 
two-thirds.  It  does  seem  just  a  little  unfair,  doesn't 
it? 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  this:  On  a  nation- 
wide basis,  the  average  hunter  spends  80  dollars  per 
year  and  the  average  fisherman  spends  92  dollars 
per  year.  In  that  section  of  the  United  States  which 
includes  North  Carolina,  10  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion of  age  12  years  and  over  goes  hunting.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  same  population  goes  fishing.  That 


adds  up  to  big  busines  in  North  Carolina.  The  pres- 
ervation and  maintenance  of  the  natural  resource 
on  which  this  form  of  recreation  is  based  is  financed 
by  the  license  fees.  With  exemptions  for  hunting  on 
one'  own  land  and  free  hunting  below  the  age  of 
16,  one  hunter  in  6  is  not  required  to  have  a  li- 
cense. For  various  additional  reasons,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  one  fisherman  in  three  is  not  required 
to  have  a  license.  In  North  Carolina,  our  additional 
exemption  of  the  local  bait  fishermen  provides  for 
a  tremendously  increased  number  of  those  who  go 
for  a  free  ride  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  obviously 
unjust  for  more  than  half  of  the  fishermen  to  enjoy 
a  sport  which  is  financed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
group.  Much  of  the  inequality  now  existing  could 
be  eliminated  by  amending  the  present  law.  A  per- 
son fishing  with  live  bait  in  his  county  of  residence 
should  be  required  to  buy  a  license. 


PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Frank  W.  Mackie 

A  life-long  resident  of  Yadkin  County,  Mr.  Frank 
W.  Mackie,  Wildlife  Protector  of  that  county,  was 
born  in  Yadkinville,  North  Carolina  on  June  24, 
1908. 

Mr.  Mackie  received  his  education  at  Yadkinville 
High  School  and  later  attended  two  sessions  of  the 
Wildlife  Protectors'  Training  School,  conducted  by 
the  Institute  of  Government  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Married  to  the  former  Izetta  Steelman,  who  is  a 
clerk  at  the  Yadkinville  Post  Office,  Mr.  Mackie  is 
the  father  of  two  daughters,  both  married,  and  one 


son,  who  is  with  the  Highway  Patrol  at  Elkin, 
North  Carolina.  The  Mackies  also  have  four  grand- 
children, and  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Wildlife  Protector  Mackie  has  been  a  wildlife 
protector  since  April  10,  1938.  These  many  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  have  won 
him  many  friends,  and  he  is  held  in  high  regard 
by  all  who  have  come  to  know  him. 

ITS  THE  LAW 

Question:  Is  it  lawful  for  a  person  owning  lands 
adjacent  to  public  waters  to  charge  a  fee 
for  fishing  in  public  waters  from  said 
property? 

Answer:  It  is  lawful  for  persons  owning  lands 
adjacent  to  public  waters  to  charge  a  fee 
for  the  privilege  of  using  such  lands  to 
fish  from.  The  fact  that  such  lands 
naturally  lie  adjacent  to  public  streams 
does  not  alter  the  rights  of  an  individual 
landowner  to  control  ingress  or  egress. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  DECEMBER 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for  the 
month  of  December,  1956. 

Persons  checked   26,799 

Total  prosecutions   644 

Total  convictions   619 

Total  cases  not  guilty   19 

Total  cases  nol  prossed   6 

Total  fines  collected   $5,356.95 

Total  costs  collected   $4,048.72 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or 
costs  collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  or  its  personnel. 
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IT  IS  GOOD  CONSERVATION  TO 


Keep  Dogs  Penned  During  The  Nesting  Season 


Photos  by  Jack  Dermic] 


The  picture  at  the  top  of  this  page  is  not  pretty.  It  shows  the 
remains  of  a  quail's  nest  that  once  held  15  eggs,  a  proud  hen, 
and  a  promise  of  better  hunting. 

The  downy  chicks  indicate  that  hatching  time  was  only  a  few 
days  away  when  disaster  came  in  the  form  of  a  keen-nosed 
beagle — someone's  good  hunting  dog.  The  facts  are  known  be- 
cause the  dog  was  caught  red-handed  on  a  farm  near  Red  Oak 
in  Nash  County. 

The  kind  of  dog  doesn't  matter,  for  the  nest  is  destroyed.  It 
could  have  been  an  English  setter,  collie,  or  Walker  hound. 
What  matters  is  that  similar  depredations  will  occur  time  and 
time  again  as  long  as  dogs  (and  cats)  are  permitted  to  run  at 
large  during  the  breeding  season  of  game  birds  and  mammals. 
A  good  dog  pen  is  a  good  investment  in  conservation. 


POISON  IVY 


POISON  OAK        POISON  SUMAC 


AVOID  THESE  PLANTS  -  BUT  IF  EXPOSED  TO 
THEM  WASH  WITH  A  STRONG  SOAP  AS  SOON 
AS  POSSIBLE.   DON'T  USE  A  SCRUBBING 
BRUSH.    IF  IRRITATION  APPEARS  APPLY  A 
SOLUTION  OF  BAKING  SODA  OR  EPSOM  SALTS- 
NO  FATTY  BASE  OINTMENTS -LEAVE  EXPOSED 
TO  AIR  -  SEE  YOUR  DOCTOR 


INSECTS — 

A  SMALL  SPRAY  (SUN  AND 
A  GOOD  INSECTICIDE  OR  A 
"RUB  ON"  INSECT  REPELLANT  WILL 
DISCOURAGE  MOSQUITOES,  MIDGES  AND 
BLACK  FLIES.  A  SIFTING  OF  SULPHUR  WILL 
HELP  AVOID  TICKS  AND  "CHIGGERS". 
IF  A  TICK  DI6S  IN,  DON'T  PULL  HIM  OFF  — 
TOUCH  HIS  REAR  END  WITH  A  FLAME  AND 
HE'LL  LET  GO.    CLEAR  NAIL  POLISH  APPLIED 
TO  A  "CHIGGER"  BITE  WILL  STOP  THE  ITCHIN6. 


THIS  BOY  (HIGHLAND  MOCCASIN) 
IS  DANGEROUS  .' 

KNOW  YOUR  SNAKES ! 


<W-  don 


GET  A  GOOD 
FIRST  AID  KIT/ 
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of  water  become  a  prime  consideration. 
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The  T>*ty  'plfy  for  Trout 


By  L.  B.  Tebo,  Jr. 


Many  uninitiated  fly  fishermen  regard  dry  fly  fish- 
ing for  trout  as  a  mysterious  and  exacting  cult 
which  only  a  chosen  few  can  follow.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  With  the  proper  tackle 
anyone  who  can  use  a  fly  rod  can  consistently  take 
trout  with  a  dry  fly.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the 
dry  fly  is  the  easiest  and  surest  means  of  catching 
trout  that  can  be  used. 

Assuming  that  the  reader  is  already  a  fly  fisher- 
man and  owns  a  properly  balanced  rod  and  line, 
this  discussion  will  be  confined  to  the  terminal 
tackle — leaders  and  lures. 

Except  in  the  very  smallest  streams  the  leader 
should  never  be  shorter  than  nine  feet  and  a  12- 
foot  leader  is  best  for  larger  streams  and  quiet  pools. 
Your  leader  should  taper  rapidly  at  the  butt  with 
a  4X  (.007  inch  diameter)  or  5X  (.006  inch  dia- 
meter) tip.  Tapered  leaders  from  7l/2  to  9  feet  and 
material  for  tippets  can  be  purchased  at  most  tackle 
shops.  Many  tackle  shops  also  carry  loose  leader 
material  in  assorted  sizes  from  which  you  can  tie 
your  own  leaders.  If  you  cannot  obtain  it  locally, 
Herter's  in  Waseca,  Minnesota  is  an  excellent  source 
of  supply  for  leader  material. 

A  nine-foot  leader  that  I  find  entirely  satisfactory 
is  made  up  as  follows: 


Diameter  (inches) 
Length  of  section 
(inches) 


.017    .015    .013    .011  .010 


.007 


.009  .008 

10      10      12      12      12      16      18  18 

A  blood  knot  bend  is  used  to  tie  the  sections  of 
leader  material  together.  By  all  means  learn  to  use 
this  knot.  It  is  continually  used  to  repair  broken 
leaders  and  to  tie  on  extra  tippets. 


6L00D  KNOT  BEND 


With  the  hollow  fly  lines  on  the  market  for  the 
past  couple  of  years,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
have  bulky  loops  and  knots  where  the  line  and 
leader  are  joined.  Illustrated  is  a  method  of  joining 
line  to  leader  which  adds  no  bulk  and  is  almost  un- 
noticeable. 

First  a  needle  is  forced  into  the  hollow  core  of 
the  fly  line  and  through  the  side  of  the  line  about 
3/16-inch  from  the  end.  Next  thread  a  twenty-inch 
piece  of  leader  material  (the  size  of  the  butt  sec- 


tion of  your  tapered  leader)  through  the  end  of 
the  line  and  out  through  the  hole  formed  at  the 
side.  Tie  this  section  of  leader  to  a  six-inch  piece 
of  four-pound  leader  material.  Pull  the  knot  up 
snug  to  the  line,  then  wrap  the  four-pound-test 
nylon  once  around  your  fly  line,  tie  off  with  a  square 
knot  and  clip  all  ends.  This  will  form  an  almost 
invisible  line-to-leader  connection.  The  butt  section 
of  your  tapered  leader  may  be  attached  to  this  sec- 
tion of  leader  material  with  a  blood  knot  bend. 


4-POUND  TEST  LEADER  MATERIAL-^, 
BUTT  SECTION  OF  LEADER  --, 
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HOLLOW   FLY  LINE — * 

Now  that  our  line  and  leader  are  rigged  we  have 
to  decide  on  the  proper  fly.  First,  what  is  a  dry  fly 
and  why  does  it  catch  fish?  The  dry  fly  is  a  fly  tied 
and  fished  to  represent  an  insect  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  In  most  cases  dry  flies  are 
meant  to  represent  the  sub-adult  and  adult  stages 
of  mayflies,  and  will  be  so  considered  in  this  dis- 
cussion. The  dry  fly  should  be  tied  of  non-absorbent 
materials  on  a  very  light  wire  hook,  and  is  usually 
treated  with  some  type  of  waxy  cleaning  fluid  to 
enhance  the  floating  qualities. 

Of  course  no  fly  tyer  can  tie  flies  which  even 
remotely  resemble  the  natural  adult  and  sub-adult 
insects  that  dry  flies  are  intended  to  imitate.  The 
artificial  flies  that  come  closest  in  appearance  to 
the  natural  insect  usually  are  failing  in  the  most 
important  characteristic — flotation. 

If  we  can't  imitate  the  natural  insects  then  why 
do  the  fish  strike  the  dry  fly?  This,  of  course,  is  a 
question  that  only  the  fish  can  answer.  Insects 
naturally  found  riding  the  surface  of  the  water  are 
coasting  along  on  the  surface  film  and  when  they 
break  through  they  are  immediately  in  trouble.  The 
indentation  in  the  surface  film,  caused  by  their  legs 
and  tails,  provide  the  fish,  even  in  the  calmest  pools, 
with  a  hazy  and  distorted  view  of  the  insect.  There- 
fore, fortunately,  an  exact  imitation  is  unnecessary. 
Also,  particularly  in  fast  moving  water,  a  trout  will 
often  strike  at  almost  any  object  floating  within 
range. 

In  this  writer's  opinion,  the  most  important  char- 
acteristics of  a  good  dry  fly,  in  order  of  their  im- 
portance, are:  floating  ability,  size,  and  color.  A 
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properly  tied  fly  of  good  materials  should  float  high 
with  the  hook  barely  touching,  not  breaking 
through,  the  surface  film.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
fly  must  be  tied  on  a  light  wire  hook  with  slightly 
oversize  hackle  and  tail  made  from  stiff,  glossy 
hackle  feathers.  The  body  should  be  made  of  a 
light,  non-absorbent  material  such  as  spun  fur, 
hackle  quill,  or  deer  hair.  Wool,  silk,  or  chenille  are 
very  poor  materials  for  dry  fly  bodies — steer  clear 
of  them. 

It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  clean  and  wax  a  dry 
fly  during  the  course  of  a  day's  fishing.  After  catch- 
ing a  couple  of  trout  even  the  best  fly  will  become 
soaked  and  straggly  looking  and  won't  float  proper- 
ly. Although  there  are  a  number  of  commercial 
preparations  on  the  market,  they  are  rather  expen- 
sive and  not  all  of  them  do  a  good  job.  Carbon 
tetrachloride  with  a  few  flakes  of  common  paraffin 
or  a  glob  of  a  good  line  dressing  dissolved  in  it  will 
both  clean  and  wax  your  fly.  For  less  than  a  dollar 
you  can  buy  enough  carbon  tetrachloride  at  the 
corner  drug  store  to  keep  you  in  dry  fly  dressing  for 
a  couple  of  years. 

Wings  on  a  dry  fly  merely  add  sales  appeal  and 
don't  catch  fish.  They  most  certainly  don't  resemble 
the  semi-transparent  wings  of  mayflies.  They  make 
a  fly  hard  to  cast,  causing  leader  twist,  and  even 
the  best  in  this  respect  add  bulk  and  therefore  affect 
the  floating  quality  of  the  fly.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  said  for  wings  is  that  they  make  the  fly  more 
visible  to  the  fishermen.  This  is  important  and  ac- 
counts for  the  current  popularity  of  the  Wulf-type 
dry  flies.  However,  visibility  is  not  a  problem  if 
the  fly  floats  properly,  on  top  of  the  water,  rather 
than  half  submerged. 

In  regard  to  color  it  is  best  to  stick  with  light 
and/or  dark  flies  of  a  neutral  shade.  Following  are 


the  four  simple  patterns  which  I  have  found  suc- 
cessful in  North  Carolina  waters  during  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  These  are  variant  type  flies,  i.  e.,  hackle 
and  tail  tied  slightly  oversize  and  without  wings. 
They  should  be  tied  on  the  lightest  wire  hooks  ob- 
tainable. 


BODY 
Black  fur 
Brown  fur 
Grey  spun  fur 
Ginger  spun  fur 


HACKLE 

Black 
Brown 

Ginger  and  grey 
Ginger 


TAIL 
Black 
Brown 

Ginger  and  grey 
Ginger 


HOOK  SIZES 

16,  18 
10,  12,  14 
12,  14 
10,  12,  14 


If  you  wish  to  carry  a  minimum  of  flies  this  list 
can  be  reduced  by  dispensing  with  the  size  12 's  and 
16's  as  they  are  seldom  needed. 

With  this  assortment  of  flies  you  will  be  prepared 
to  cope  with  almost  any  hatch  of  mayflies  you  may 
encounter  on  Western  North  Carolina  trout  streams. 

One  of  the  most  erroneous  ideas  that  many  fisher- 
men have  about  dry  flies  is  that  they  can  only  be 
effectively  used  over  rising  trout.  It  is  true  that  the 
dry  fly  is  at  its  best  when  the  trout  are  feeding  on 
the  surface,  and  at  such  times  it  may  be  the  only 
means  of  making  a  catch.  However,  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  trout  will  rise  to  the  dry  fly  regard- 
less of  whether  there  is  a  hatch  of  naturals  on  the 
water.  In  fact,  if  you  have  enough  patience,  it  is 
often  possible  to  cause  a  non-feeding  fish  to  rise  by 
continually  drifting  a  fly  over  one  spot,  simulating 
a  hatch. 

In  fishing  the  dry  fly,  it  is  important  that  no 
action  should  be  imparted  to  the  artificial  and  it 
must  float  on  the  water  surface  free  of  drag  or  pull 
from  the  line  and  leader.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
practice  and  experience  in  judging  the  stream  cur- 
rents make  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a 
poor  catch. 

•  See  DRY  FLY  Page  17 


Properly  dressed  dry  flies  rest  on  the  water  surface  with  the 
bend  of  the  hook  not  breaking  through  the  surface  film,  as 
illustrated  in  an  aquarium  demonstration. 


Properly  dressed  dry  flies  resting  on  a  hard  surface.  If  the  fly  is 
made  of  good  materials  and  dressed  properly,  the  hook  should 
not  touch  the  table. 
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WHITE 
BASS 


By  Buford  L.  Tatum 

Fisheries  Investigator 


Photo  by  Rod  Amundson 


SINCE  THE  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION  STOCKED  WHITE  BASS  IN  1952, 
THIS  FISH  HAS  BEEN  GROWING  RAPIDLY  IN  IMPORTANCE 


White  bass  may  be  successful  in  any  one  lake, 
but  not  necessarily  in  every  lake.  Stocking  does  not 
guarantee  a  successful  introduction. 

A  leading  question  that  has  been  asked  of  several 
fishermen  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  State  re- 
cently is:  "What  do  you  think  of  the  white  bass?" 
Most  of  the  answers  have  been  very  favorable,  but 
a  few  have  said  that  "They're  not  very  good  to 
eat,"  or  "They  don't  jump  like  a  black  bass."  Be- 
fore we  get  into  an  argument  let's  look  into  the  life 
history  of  the  white  bass. 

The  white  bass  is  now  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
Tar  Heel  State;  not  by  birth,  but  by  the  choice  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  After  several 
years  of  study,  they  were  introduced  into  specific 
waters  that  scientific  tests  had  indicated  might  be 
suited  for  them. 

White  bass  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  most 
fishermen.  We  now  have  fishermen  who  specialize 
in  white  bass  fishing  just  as  there  are  those  that 
specialize  in  black  bass  or  trout  fishing.  At  the 
present  time  white  bass  are  not  evenly  distributed 
over  the  state  because  studies  have  shown  it  might 
not  be  a  wise  introduction.  Much  study  and  fore- 
thought must  be  given  a  piece  of  water  before  a  new 
species  is  introduced.  The  introduction  of  a  species 
such  as  white  bass  could  easily  correct  an  unbal- 


anced population  in  one  lake,  or  it  could  upset  a 
good  biological  balance  of  another  lake. 

To  determine  this,  qualified  personnel  should  be 
called  upon.  More  introductions  of  white  bass  are 
planned  as  fast  as  adequate  investigations  show 
where  they  will  improve  fishing  and  "shorten  the 
time  between  bites."  At  the  present  time  they  occur 
in  catchable  numbers  in  the  following  reservoirs 
of  our  State:  Mountain  Island,  Catawba,  Fontana, 
Tillery,  and  Blewett  Falls.  The  white  bass  has  sev- 
eral local  names  such  as  striped  bass,  silver  bass, 
sand  bass,  sandie,  streaker,  etc.  Do  you  wonder  why 
biologists  must  have  a  method  of  naming  various 
living  creatures  so  a  given  name  will  mean  only 
one  thing  for  everybody?  The  scientific  name  for 
white  bass  is  Roccus  chrysops.  This  name  can  mean 
only  the  white  bass  no  matter  where  you  are  in  the 
world.  The  accepted  common  name  is  "white  bass." 
Never  call  them  "stripers"  or  "striped  bass"  because 
that  refers  to  the  salt-water  cousin  of  our  white  bass. 

The  white  bass  are  native  to  the  Great  Lakes 
region  and  upper  Mississippi  watershed.  They  are 
a  school  fish,  and  usually  the  schools  are  on  the 
move  in  search  of  food.  These  fish  have  relatively 
small  mouths,  which  you  should  remember  when 
fishing  for  them.  This  is  a  species  of  lakes  and  large 
rivers.  They  seem  to  prefer  open  waters  rather  than 
places  of  hiding,  such  as  sunken  logs  or  weed  beds. 
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There  is  very  little  published  information  on  the 
life  history  and  reproductive  habits  of  the  species 
and,  for  the  most  part,  only  general  statements  are 
made.  Because  of  this,  special  need  was  seen  for 
sound  biological  information  regarding  the  species 
in  the  waters  of  North  Carolina.  So,  in  the  spring 
of  1956,  we  began  a  study  to  look  into  the  private 
lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  Bass. 

The  white  bass  is  a  free  spawner.  This  means 
they  do  not  build  nests,  but  emit  their  eggs  near 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  eggs  are  slightly 
heavier  than  water  and  after  fertilization,  gradual- 
ly sink  and  adhere  to  stones  and  boulders  on  the 
bottom.  The  eggs  hatch  out  in  about  two  days,  de- 
pending on  water  temperature.  Spawning  usually 
takes  place  in  tributary  streams  and  headwaters  of 
the  various  lakes.  The  white  bass  gather  at  the 
mouths  of  these  streams  early  in  the  spring  and  mi- 
grate upstream  to  spawn.  When  suitable  streams 
are  unavailable  it  is  believed  they  spawn  on  wind- 
swept shores. 

Perhaps  you  have  caught  white  bass  on  the 
spawning  ground  and  noticed  that  most  of  them 
were  males.  Do  you  know  why?  It  isn't  because 
there  are  more  males  than  females.  The  reason  is 
that  the  male  white  bass  becomes  sexually  mature 
before  the  females  and  migrate  to  the  spawning 
ground  to  await  their  arrival.  The  length  of  time 
they  are  on  the  shoal  before  the  females  arrive  de- 
pends entirely  on  water  temperature.  Male  white 
bass  may  ascend  to  the  spawning  areas  a  month 
before  the  females.  The  females  remain  in  deeper 
water  and  near  the  mouths  of  tributary  streams  un- 
til the  water  temperature  is  about  55  to  65  degrees 
F.  At  this  temperature  they  move  upstream  to  the 
shoals  and  spawning  takes  place.  As  soon  as  spawn- 


ing is  completed  both  sexes  move  out  of  the  spawn- 
ing areas.  Two  fish  tagged  on  one  spawning  ground 
in  Tillery  Lake  were  recaptured  two  days  later  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 

Although  white  bass  are  free  spawners  and  very 
prolific,  this  does  not  insure  that  successful  spawn- 
ing will  occur  each  year.  There  are  many  factors 
which  limit  successful  spawning.  Other  than  pollu- 
tion, water  temperature  and  weather  conditions  are 
the  most  important  factors  that  affect  spawning  suc- 
cess. From  our  observations,  a  rapid  drop  of  a  few 
degrees  in  the  water  temperature  will  cause  fish  to 
stop  spawning.  The  effect  of  this  temperature  drop 
on  white  bass  eggs  is  unknown,  but  sudden  cooling 
will  kill  the  eggs  of  the  striped  bass  which  are 
closely  related.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  good  per- 
centage of  them  will  not  hatch.  Weather  conditions, 
such  as  very  heavy  rains,  also  affect  spawning.  The 
flood  waters  produced  by  the  rains  usually  are  heavi- 
ly laden  with  silt  that  can  cover  the  eggs  and 
smother  them;  or  it  may  wash  them  down  stream 
where  they  sink  to  the  bottom  and  suffocate  for 
lack  of  oxygen. 

Successful  spawning  should  occur  each  year  in 
order  to  maintain  a  high  fish  population.  When  for 
any  reason  the  spawning  is  restricted,  the  number 
of  fish  in  future  years  will  be  reduced.  The  success 
of  spawning  varies  from  year  to  year  and  is  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  population  fluctuations.  This 
is  true  not  only  for  the  white  bass  but  for  all  species. 

The  danger  of  white  bass  overpopulating  a  body 
of  water  is  believed  to  be  small  because  of  their  short 
life  span.  A  three  year  old  white  bass  would  be 
drawing  an  "old  age  pension"  if  his  life  expectancy 
were  compared  to  that  of  man.  In  Tillery  Lake,  the 

Illustration  by  Duane  Raver 
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largest  and  oldest  fish  taken  during  the  study  was 
four  years  old,  17.6  inches  long,  and  weighed  ap- 
proximately three  pounds.  The  world  record  white 
bass  taken  on  rod  and  reel  is  considered  as  4  pounds 
4  ounces  and  was  caught  in  Tenkiller  Lake,  Okla- 
homa. Unofficial  records  of  white  bass  over  5  pounds 
have  been  reported.  In  Tillery  Lake  one  year  old 
fish  are  between  7  and  10  inches  long,  two  year  old 
fish  are  between  10  and  14  inches  long,  and  three 
year  old  fish  are  between  14  and  16  inches  long. 
Fish  over  four  years  old  have  not  been  collected  to 
date. 

FOOD  HABITS 

White  bass  are  fast  growing  fish  which  move 
around  constantly  and  are  hungry  most  of  the  time. 
A  few  days  after  hatching,  the  young  fry  begin 
feeding  on  microscopic  crustaceans,  insect  larvae, 
and  sometimes  adult  insects.  When  they  grow  to 
fingerling  size,  their  diet  gradually  changes  to  fish 
and  aquatic  insects.  The  adult  white  bass  feed 
largely  on  fish,  and  gizzard  shad,  when  available, 
are  the  preferred  food. 

Late  winter  and  early  spring  are  the  critical  times 
for  white  bass  as  far  as  food  is  concerned.  At  these 
times,  most  of  the  forage  fish  from  the  previous  year 
are  not  present  or  have  grown  to  a  size  that  makes 
them  unavailable  as  food.  As  mentioned  previously, 
the  white  bass  has  a  relatively  small  mouth,  and 
the  size  of  the  fish  that  can  be  taken  as  food  is 
sometimes  a  limiting  factor  during  those  months. 
Scarcity  of  food  coupled  with  the  spawning  activity 
weakens  the  fish,  which  is  the  reason  why  older 
fish  are  occasionally  seen  dead  during  the  early 
spring.  At  this  time  of  year  white  bass  turn  to  a 
diet  of  aquatic  insects,  mainly  the  mayfly  nymphs 
(immature  mayflies),  which  begin  to  emerge  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lakes  in  late  April  and  May.  The 
insect  diet  is  second  in  importance  and  favor  to  the 
fish  diet,  but  when  fish  are  not  available  they  are 


This  surface  lure- jig  combination  works  well  when  white  bass 
are  feeding:  on  schooling:  shad.  One  secret  is  to  keep  the  lure 
small.  Spinning-  or  casting  tackle  flips  this  rig  with  ease. 


taken  in  large  numbers.  In  early  summer,  when 
schools  of  small  shad  begin  to  appear,  the  diet  of 
white  bass  changes  quickly  to  small  shad.  This  diet 
of  shad  remains  the  major  food  item  as  long  as  it 
is  available. 

FISHING  FOR  WHITE  BASS 

The  white  bass  is  not  a  tail-dancing  acrobat. 
When  one  is  hooked,  he  will  sound  immediately. 
After  the  battle,  when  the  fish  is  landed,  you  will 
admit  he  is  all  fight.  The  secret  to  this  fishing  is  in 
locating  a  school  of  white  bass.  If  you  can  find 
where  they  are  and  offer  them  a  suitable  bait,  your 
fishing  trip  will  end  successfully.  Even  inexperi- 
enced and  young  fishermen  can  catch  white  bass 
without  difficulty.  The  place  and  depth  of  water 
most  likely  to  produce  white  bass  depends  on  the 
time  of  year  and  the  various  kinds  of  food  available 
at  the  time. 

In  late  winter  and  early  spring,  fish  the  channels 
and  bays  of  the  larger  tributary  streams.  If  the 
water  is  clear  try  trolling  with  spinners  or  small 
lures.  When  one  fish  is  caught  there  usually  are 
more  around,  so  stop  and  cast  into  the  vicinity 
where  you  received  the  strike.  As  a  general  rule 
while  trolling,  take  it  slow  and  easy  and  keep  the 
lure  as  close  to  bottom  as  possible.  If  regular  troll- 
ing does  not  pay  off,  try  a  short  line  and  troll  within 
15  to  25  feet  of  the  churning  propeller  and  directly 
in  its  wake.  This  is  a  very  popular  method  in  some 
states.  For  fishermen  who  do  not  like  to  troll,  cast 
next  to  the  shore  and  retrieve  the  lure  very  slowly 
and  along  the  bottom.  After  one  or  two  fishing  trips, 
the  most  productive  areas  will  be  known  and  time 
can  be  saved  by  trying  those  areas  first. 

If  trolling  or  casting  with  artificials  does  not  pay 
off  or  if  the  water  is  muddy,  try  using  small  min- 
nows. A  good  method  is  to  drift  or  troll  very  slowly. 
A  popular  trolling  rig  for  minnows  is  prepared  by 


Day  in,  day  out,  the  minnow  proves  the  undoing  of  more  white 
bass  than  most  any  other  lure.  The  deep -trolling  rig  pictured 
is  a  good  reliable  fish  catcher  with  the  minnow. 

Illustrations  by  Duane  Raver 
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One  thing  these  white  bass  favorites  have  in  common  is  their  size:  they  are  all  small.  Designed  to  look  like  young  shad,  these  lures 
work  best  on  spinning  tackle. 


tying  a  lead  with  a  12-inch  length  of  strong  leader 
into  a  three-way  swivel.  From  the  swivel  is  tied  a 
36-inch  piece  of  leader  with  a  spinner  and  live  min- 
now attached.  It  is  a  deep  trolling  rig,  and  as  the 
lead  bumps  along  the  bottom  the  spinner  and  min- 
now stay  up  a  few  inches  away  from  snags  and 
rocks.  Regardless  of  water  conditions,  season  of  the 
year,  or  the  method  of  fishing,  minnows  are  excel- 
lent bait.  In  fact,  in  most  areas  more  white  bass  are 
taken  on  minnows  than  on  all  other  baits  combined. 

Minnows  are  excellent  bait  in  May  and  June  when 
white  bass  usually  are  found  in  the  mouth  of  bays 
and  small  tributaries  feeding  on  mayfly  nymphs. 
During  these  months  the  best  time  to  fish  is  at 
night.  On  some  of  the  lakes  in  other  states,  gaso- 
line lanterns  of  night  fishermen  light  up  the  water 
like  a  small  city  when  white  bass  are  biting.  In 
early  summer,  when  schools  of  small  shad  begin  to 
appear  near  the  surface  and  white  bass  churn  the 
water  as  they  feed  on  them,  most  fishermen  are  in 
their  glory. 

It  is  suggested  that  when  preparing  a  white  bass 
for  the  table  it  be  filleted  or  at  least  the  backbone 
removed.  The  backbones  secrete  a  mucus  during 
cooking  that  is  sometimes  objectionable. 

Some  fishermen  have  not  learned  the  secret,  and 
wear  themselves  out  casting  a  large  lure  into  the 
schools  of  white  bass  without  a  strike.  The  reason 
the  fish  do  not  strike  the  large  lure  is  simple.  The 
fish  are  feeding  and  looking  for  small  shad.  A  large 
lure  will  be  ignored.  For  those  of  you  who  have  had 
this  experience,  try  a  floating  surface  lure  with  a 
small  jig  or  streamer  fly  attached  to  it  by  one  to 
three  feet  of  leader  material.  The  small  jig  or 
streamer  fly  also  can  be  used  on  a  fly  rod  or  spin- 
ning rod.  During  the  summer  and  fall,  the  best  fish- 
ing hours  are  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in 
the  evening.  Then  the  white  bass  are  looking  for 
gizzard  shad  which  have  come  to  the  surface  to 
feed  on  phytoplankton  (minute  plants  in  the  water) 
that  are  sensitive  to  sunlight. 


White  bass  also  frequent  turbulent  waters  below 
dams,  the  season  and  duration  depending  on  the 
locality  and  conditions  present.  In  most  of  the  Pied- 
mont reservoirs  more  fish  are  present  in  these 
waters  in  the  spring  and  fall. 

Suggested  areas  for  early  spring  fishing  are: 
Tillery  Lake — Uwharrie  River,  Mountain  Creek, 
Lily  Bridge,  and  Jacob's  Creek. 

Blewett  Falls  Lake — Mountain  Creek,  Little  River, 
and  Pee  Dee  River  near  Grassy  Island. 

Catawba  Lake  —  Catawba  River  and  tributaries 
(Long  Creek  and  and  Dutchman's  Creek)  from 
U.  S.  Highway  Nos.  29  and  74  Bridge  to  Moun- 
tain Island  Dam,  South  Fork  of  Catawba,  and 
Catawba  Creek. 

Mountain  Island  Lake — Hot  Hole  (just  North  of 
N.  C.  Highway  16  Bridge  at  the  outfall  of  the 
cooling  water  from  River  Bend  Steam  Plant), 
Gar  Creek,  McDowell's  Creek,  and  Catawba 
River  above  the  back  water  of  Mountain  Island 
Lake. 

It  is  still  a  little  early  to  determine  the  eventual 
importance  of  white  bass  in  North  Carolina.  In 
other  states  they  have  produced  a  good  fishing  popu- 
lation in  spite  of  silt  and  competition  from  rough 
fish.  Most  fisheries  workers  agree  that  in  waters  to 
which  the  white  bass  are  adapted  they  usually  do 
not  interfere  with  the  black  bass  or  crappies.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  food  supply  is  critical 
they  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  existing 
game  fish  populations.  Also,  there  is  evidence  that 
under  conditions  of  an  inadequate  food  supply,  the 
while  bass  may  feed  extensively  on  bass  or  crappie 
fingerlings. 

All  of  this  supports  our  original  observation.  Be- 
fore white  bass  are  planted  in  any  lake,  it  is  im- 
perative that  an  adequate  biological  study  be  made. 
They  can  ruin  a  good  lake,  or  they  can  be  of  great 
benefit.  The  study  must  precede  the  stocking,  or 
good  fishing  may  be  destroyed. 
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NORTH 
CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 


RESOURCE-O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


HABITAT  PLANTING  MATERIALS  DISTRIBUTED 

The  supply  of  lespedeza  and  multiflora  rose  seedlings,  plus  annual  seed 
mixtures  and  other  materials  for  farm  game  plantings,  has  been  shipped  to 
cooperating  farmers  throughout  the  state.    Distributed  free  to  farmers, 
sportsmen,  and  other  groups,  several  millions  of  seedlings  and  tons  of  seeds 
have  been  supplied  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  on  a  first-come- 
first-served  basis.     Special  farm  assistants  have  been  employed  by  the  Com- 
mission to  supervise  the  planting  and  care  of  the  plants. 

*  *  *  * 

COTURNIX  QUAIL  STOCKED  IN  FIVE  AREAS 

A  shipment  of  500  pairs  of  coturnix  quail,  obtained  through  cooperation 
with  the  Missouri  Conservation  Commission,  have  been  stocked  as  an  experi- 
ment on  five  areas.     The  areas  include  Scotland  County  portion  of  the  Sand- 
hills Wildlife  management  area,  the  Caledonia  Prison  Farm  in  Halifax  County, 
and  sites  located  in  Guilford,  Alleghany,  and  Iredell  counties.  Before 
final  release  the  birds  were  kept  on  the  site  in  wire  enclosures  where  they 
could  be  protected  while  becoming  conditioned  to  climate  and  other  environ- 
mental factors.    All  birds  were  marked  with  numbered  leg  bands,  and  Commis- 
sion biologists  will  keep  a  close  observation  of  the  areas  to  study  results 
of  the  planting.    The  coturnix  is  migratory  and  may  move  several  miles. 

*  *  *  * 

A  PLACE  TO  GO  FISHING  -  FREE 

With  fishing  fever  mounting  steadily  on  a  statewide  basis,  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  announced  that  as  of  April  1  about  40  free  public  fish- 
ing access  areas  were  completed  and  ready  for  use.    Most  of  the  areas  are  in 
the  heavily  populated  Piedmont,'  with  many  in  the  Mountain  and  Coastal  Plains 
sections. 


Conservationists  and  sportsmen  throughout  the  Eastern  United  States 
mourn  the  passing  of  Thurman  Chatham  of  Elkin.    A  lifelong  sportsman 
and  conservationist,  Mr.  Chatham  served  his  State  and  Nation  in  Con- 
gress.   He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  that  created  the 
Wildlife  Commission,  and  contributed  heavily  to  the  program  of  the 
N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation;  he  was  one  of  the  earlier  leaders  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  and  the  value  of  a  sound  wildlife  conservation 
program. 


TAR  HEEL  WATERFOWL  GET  WINTER  TREAT 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion cooperated  to  get  two  carloads  of  government  surplus  grain  to  feed 
waterfowl  in  the  eastern  N.  C.  waterfowl  areas  during  the  late  winter  months. 
Grain  was  scattered  to  cut  down  on  crop  damage  by  birds  and  to  get  them  in 
shape  for  the  northward  flight.     This  is  good  news  for  farmers  and  wild- 
fowlers  alike. 
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Photo  Feature  by  Jim  Lee 


Armstrong  Creek  pours  downhill  from  some  8,000  acres  of  protected  watershed,  owned  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Bordering  the  creek 
for  more  than  two  miles  is  the  site  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  newest  hatchery,  located  on  480  acres  of  land.  Water — cold,  clean, 
and  pure — is  the  first  requirement  of  a  good  hatchery,  and  this  location  assures  a  plentiful  supply  for  the  production  of  trout. 


Remember  the  house  that  Jack  built?  Another 
kind  of  jack  is  doing  some  more  building  now.  Up 
on  Armstrong  Creek,  north  of  Marion  in  McDowell 
county,  bulldozers  are  scarring  the  earth  and  con- 
crete trucks  are  hustling  as  a  new  hatchery  is  tak- 
ing shape.  Fed  by  cold  clean  waters  that  rush  down 
from  a  lonely  and  protected  watershed,  this  hatch- 
ery will  double  trout  production  in  North  Carolina. 
And  the  entire  cost  of  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion will  be  paid  for  by  the  trout  fishermen  who 
will  benefit  from  the  hatchery. 

In  1953  the  General  Assembly  authorized  a 
special  mountain  trout  license,  with  the  proceeds 
to  be  spent  for  trout  management  and  restoration. 
With  the  money  received  from  the  special  trout 
license  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  set 
up  a  long-range  program  for  the  construction  of 
Armstrong  Creek  Hatchery.  Under  construction 
now  are  water  supply  dams,  the  access  roads,  and 
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the  first  of  nine  raceways.  As  more  money  becomes 
available,  the  hatchery  and  other  raceways  will 
be  built.  The  rate  of  progress  will  depend  entirely 
on  the  income  from  the  trout  fishermen  who  will 
benefit  from  the  hatchery. 

The  site  for  the  hatchery  is  surrounded  by  U.S. 
Forest  Service  lands.  The  headwaters  and  water- 
shed of  Armstrong  Creek  will  remain  in  Forest 
Service  hands,  thus  assuring  soil  and  water  con- 
servation practices  that  will  provide  ample  water 
throughout  the  year.  This  year,  with  adequate 
water  at  all  of  North  Carolina's  hatcheries,  pro- 
duction has  reached  a  record  400,000  fish.  Poor 
rainfall  could  cut  that  figure  by  half  for  next  year's 
production  despite  all  that  hatchery  personnel  can 
do.  At  Armstrong,  fish  production  should  remain 
constant  with  the  excellent  water  supply,  and 
when  completed  the  new  hatchery  is  expected  to 
equal  the  production  of  all  the  other  hatcheries. 


li 


Looking  east  toward  the  first  raceway  from  the  site  of  the  future 
hatchery  superintendent's  residence,  the  small  flat  valley  of  Armstrong 
Creek  can  be  seen  nestled  beside  the  base  of  one  of  the  mountains 
that  border  the  creek. 


Engineer  Craig  Roland  and  Foreman  Morris  of  the  Dillard  Construc- 
tion Company,  Sylva,  study  plans  for  the  hatchery.  Despite  winter 
weather,  construction  is  progressing  rapidly  toward  completion  of  the 
first  raceway. 
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The  small  reservoir  at  left  will  provide  water  from  Am 
the  left  of  the  row  of  raceways  will  be  the  hatchery  sup  1 
above  the  raceways. 


( 


Preliminary  surveys  began  toward  the  end 
last  summer,  and  by  mid-February,  when  thj 
pictures  were  taken,  the  gravel  road  into 
hatchery  site  from  the  Marion-Little  Switzerl 
highway  had  carried  tons  of  steel,  concrete, 
gravel.  The  construction  schedule  calls  for 
first  raceway  to  be  in  operation  late  this  spri 
The  hatchery  superintendent's  residence  will 
occupied  before  the  end  of  the  summer.  Dur 
its  first  years  Armstrong  Creek  Hatchery  a 
be  a  rearing  station,  using  stock  from  Mar 
and  Waynesville.  Future  plans  call  for  a  hatch 
building  to  be  placed  beside  the  first  racew 
to  be  used  for  food  preparation  and  sorting 
fish.  After  the  first  raceway  has  been  complet 


A  construction  worker  lays  steel  reinforcements,  later  t 
by  concrete,  for  the  raceway.  The  raceway  is  being  built 
each  a  hundred  feet  long.  Underground  piping  will  feed 
the  two  reservoirs  that  will  supply  running  water. 
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supplemented  by  the  reservoir  on  Bee  Rock  Creek.  At 
-esidence,  and  the  handling  and  sorting  building  will  be 


HATCHERY  (Cont.) 


)  more  will  be  built  adjacent  to  it.  Later 
jther  set  of  three  will  be  built  some  two  miles 
vn  Armstrong  Creek,  and  if  water  conditions 
pit  a  third  set  of  three  raceways  will  be  built 
rut  a  mile  below  the  site  of  the  present  con- 
action.  At  the  present  rate  of  income  from 
special  mountain  trout  licenses,  it  is  expected 
t  all  construction  will  be  completed  in  about 
years. 


Small  reservoirs  are  being  built  on  Bee  Rock  and  Armstrong  creeks  to 
provide  a  head  of  water  for  the  underground  pipes  which  will  supply 
the  raceways.  Larger  reservoirs  would  be  impractical  because  of  water 
temperature — mountain  trout  need  cold  water. 


Looking  west  toward  the  watershed,  those  high  mountains  mark  the  boundary  of  the  Armstrong  Creek  water  supply.  Al- 
though the  total  area  of  the  hatchery  site  is  only  480  acres,  the  watershed  covers  more  than  8,000  heavily  wooded  acres.  The 
raceway  in  the  foreground  is  six  hundred  feet  long.  Additional  raceways  will  be  built  at  left;  the  hatchery  building  will  be  at 
right. 
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This  import  from  Europe  is  claimed  to  be  both 
the  anathema  and  the  salvation  of  our  trout  fish- 
ing. Just  stop  at  the  local  store  or  gas  station  in  a 
mountain  village  some  evening  when  the  "hot  stove 
league"  is  in  session.  You  will  hear  forceful  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  they  are  taking  over  all  of 
our  trout  waters;  that  they  turn  into  cannibals  and 
eat  up  all  of  their  smaller  neighbors;  that  they  are 
so  difficult  to  catch  that  they  do  not  provide  any 
sport;  and  that  the  whole  kit  and  kaboodle  of  them 
should  be  consigned  to  perdition.  Equally  violent 
replies  will  contend  that  they  extend  our  trout  fish- 
ing waters  by  living  where  the  heat,  silt,  and  pollu- 
tion would  kill  our  native  trout;  that  they  will  grow 
large  even  in  small  streams;  that  they  are  much  less 
migratory  than  some  other  species;  and  that  they 
are  extremely  selective  in  their  feeding  and  are  hard 
to  fool  into  taking  a  hook. 

Like  most  arguments,  there  is  a  modicum  of 
truth  in  all  of  the  major  contentions  of  both  the  op- 
ponents and  the  proponents.  The  desirability  of 
stocking  brown  trout  in  any  particular  stream 
should  be  determined  by  a  realistic  and  unbiased 
consideration  of  all  the  factors  involved. 

The  strikingly  beautiful  coloration  of  the  brook 
and  rainbow  is  not  matched  by  the  brown  trout.  Its 
body  tends  to  be  more  chunky  and  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length.  Its  back  is  a  brownish-black 
shading  to  silvery  below.  The  upper  parts  are  heavi- 
ly marked  with  black  spots  extending  onto  the 
dorsal  fin  and  tail.  Some  of  these  spots  on  the  body 
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By  J.  H.  Cornell 

THE  BROWN  TROUT  IS  ONE  OF 
THE  THREE  MOUNTAIN  TROUT 
ON  WHICH  THE  SEASON  OPENS 
APRIL  6. 
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may  be  ocellated.  Mixed  with  and  below  the  dark 
markings  may  be  irregularly  spaced  red  spots,  more 
frequently  with  a  pale  border.  The  dorsal  fin  has 
ten  to  thirteen  soft  rays,  and  there  are  nine  to  twelve 
in  the  anal  fin.  The  scales  are  larger  than  in  most 
other  species  of  trout,  there  being  from  115  to  150 
in  the  lateral  line. 

In  different  parts  of  our  country,  this  fish  may 
be  called  the  German  Brown  trout,  the  Von  Behr 
trout,  or  the  Loch  Leven  trout.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Von  Behr  trout,  which  were  imported  from 
Germany,  characteristically  had  red  spots  with  the 
black  ones;  but  the  Loch  Leven  trout,  imported 
from  Scotland,  had  no  red  spots.  However,  they 
were  so  closely  related  that  they  have  been  crossed, 
both  in  hatcheries  and  in  the  wild,  until  there  is 
no  longer  any  valid  distinction  between  the  two 
strains. 

HABITAT 

When  the  polar  cap  receded  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  third  ice  age,  the  waters  warmed  and  became 
unsuitable  for  those  species  which  required  a  con- 
stant cold-water  habitat.  The  survivors  of  those 
species  were  the  ones  which  found  their  way  into 
high  mountain  streams  where  suitable  temperatures 
continued  to  make  life  possible.  In  eastern  United 
States  the  brook  trout  remained.  West  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  rainbow  trout  and  its  relatives  sur- 
vived. In  northern  Europe  it  was  the  brown  trout. 
In  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sia it  was  the  same  fish.  Thousands  of  years  of  iso- 
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lation  under  slightly  different  conditions  produced 
minor  aberrations,  usually  in  color,  which  account 
for  the  so-called  "strains"  of  the  same  species.  And 
so  it  was  with  the  brown  trout  from  Germany  and 
Scotland. 

History  has  it  that  the  first  importation  of  brown 
trout  was  received  by  the  New  York  State  hatchery 
at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Fred  Mather  was  in  charge  of  the  station.  He  at- 
tended the  International  Fisheries  Exposition  at 
Berlin  in  1880,  caught  their  native  trout  in  the 
streams  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  was  impressed. 
He  arranged  with  Herr  F.  Von  Behr,  president  of 
the  German  Fisheries  Society,  to  ship  him  some  of 
the  eggs.  In  February,  1883,  the  first  shipment  of 
brown  trout  eggs  arrived  in  this  country. 

The  first  shipment  of  the  Loch  Leven  strain  ar- 
rived the  next  year.  In  1884,  Sir  J.  Ramsay  Gibson 
Maitland  of  Sterling,  Scotland,  sent  a  shipment  of 
eggs  to  the  United  States  from  the  Howieton  fishery. 
This  strain  was  propagated  in  Montana  and  other 
western  states,  and  even  today  the  Loch  Leven 
name  persists  there.  The  complete  mixing  of  these 
two  strains  is  the  source  of  our  brown  trout. 

In  general,  we  find  the  brook  trout  in  the  very 
coldest  headwater  brooks  and  branches.  The  rain- 
bows are  a  little  farther  downstream,  where  the 
water  is  warmer  and  the  streams  are  larger.  By  pre- 
ference, they  will  occupy  the  fast  water  of  the 
rapids  and  the  white  foamy  stretches  of  the  chutes 
and  falls.  The  habitat  preference  of  the  brown  is 
for  big  water  but  without  the  rapids.  They  will  com- 
pete with  either  the  brooks  or  rainbows  if  necessary, 
but  they  do  best  in  waters  that  run  at  a  moderate 
pace  through  large  pools  in  the  meadowlike  sections 
of  stream. 


The  preferred  temperature  range  of  browns  and 
rainbows  is  almost  identical.  They  will  begin  active 
feeding  as  water  temperatures  increase  to  fifty  de- 
grees, but  temperatures  above  sixty-eight  make 
them  uphappy  and  they  are  no  longer  hungry. 
Fishing  produces  little  results,  although  both  species 
can  survive  considerably  higher  temperatures  when 
the  water  is  well  aerated.  Unlike  the  rainbows,  the 
browns  seem  to  prefer  the  warmer  limits  of  their 
optimum  temperature  range. 

LIFE  HISTORY 

Like  the  brook  trout,  the  brown  trout  spawn  in 
the  fall.  Their  spawning  migration  is  not  nearly  so 
extensive  as  the  other  species,  and  those  that  live  in 
the  smaller  streams  may  simply  move  up  out  of 
their  pool  of  residence  and  spawn  on  the  next  rif- 
fle. The  fish  from  the  larger  waters  will  move  into 
the  tributary  streams  in  late  summer,  although  they 
will  not  spawn  until  the  water  has  cooled. 

The  nest  is  built  by  the  female.  With  violent  vi- 
brations of  her  body  and  tail  fin,  she  will  excavate 
a  hole  several  inches  deep  in  the  gravel  of  a  riffle. 
The  male  will  follow  her  about,  apparently  super- 
vising the  work,  or  he  will  occupy  his  time  in  driv- 
ing away  any  smaller  males  that  happen  to  be  in 
the  vicinity.  When  the  nest  is  ready,  the  male  and 
female  move  into  it  side  by  side  and  facing  up- 
stream. The  eggs  are  laid  and  fertilized  and  they 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  depression.  They  are  ad- 
hesive for  a  short  time,  and  stick  to  the  stones  in 
the  bottom  of  the  nest.  The  female  promptly  covers 
them  with  gravel  so  that  the  nest  is  returned  to  the 
level  of  the  stream  bed.  The  filling  is  at  least  partly 
accomplished  with  gravel  washed  down  by  the  cur- 
rent as  she  builds  her  second  nest  just  above  the 
first.  She  may  build  and  lay  eggs  in  several  nests  in 


the  course  of  spawning,  but  they  always  are  built 
successively  straight  upstream. 

At  a  water  temperature  of  forty-five  degrees,  the 
eggs  will  hatch  in  sixty-three  days.  Over  a  period 
of  several  weeks,  the  food  supply  in  the  attached 
yolk  sac  will  be  absorbed  and  the  fry  will  be  free 
to  swim.  They  will  work  their  way  up  between  the 
stones  of  the  gravel  and  begin  their  endless  search 
for  food.  The  very  smallest  aquatic  life  of  the  stream 
will  suffice  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  they  will  begin  to  feed  on  both  the  immature 
and  the  adult  aquatic  insects.  It  is  this  inordinate 
fondness  for  May  flies,  caddis  flies,  and  stone  flies 
that  endears  the  brown  trout  to  the  heart  of  the 
fisherman  with  his  artificial  imitation  of  their  favor- 
ite foods. 

IMPORTANCE 

Its  extremely  cautious  and  temperamental  feed- 
ing habits  make  the  brown  more  difficult  to  catch 
than  any  other  trout.  The  brook  will  take  flies  that 
are  good  imitations  of  his  natural  food,  but  if  they 
are  poor  imitations  he  does  not  seem  to  care.  If  they 
are  as  gaudy  as  a  sport  shirt  and  look  like  nothing 
that  ever  lived,  he  will  try  them  anyway  just  to 
see  if  they  are  edible.  The  rainbow,  in  his  fast- water 
habitat,  has  little  time  to  inspect  a  lure  as  it  passes 
him.  Imitations  do  not  have  to  be  perfect.  And  in 
that  fast  water,  the  addition  of  a  spinner  seems  to 
increase  the  chance  for  the  characteristic  vicious 
strike. 

But  the  brown  trout,  in  his  lazy  pool,  is  a  differ- 
ent customer.  He  may  likely  move  along  with  the 
slowly  drifting  dry  fly  and  inspect  it  carefully.  If  it 
is  a  good  imitation  and  well  presented,  it  may  be 
taken;  but  if  not,  it  will  be  ignored.  The  wet  fly,  too, 
must  be  handled  carefully.  Any  unnatural  move- 
ment is  enough  to  prevent  a  strike.  At  best,  the 


Whether  it's  brown,  brook,  or  rainbow  trout  you're  fishing  for, 
you'll  find  many  unexpected  attractions  on  North  Carolina 
mountain  streams. 


strike  will  be  a  gentle  tug  which  often  may  go 
unnoticed.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  browns  live 
to  a  ripe  old  age. 

The  very  fact  that  they  are  hard  to  catch  makes 
brown  trout  desirable  in  the  most  heavily  fished 
streams.  Most  fishermen  will  not  catch  a  lot  of 
them;  but  some  will  be  caught  all  through  the  sea- 
son and  provide  sustained  fishing.  There  will  be 
brood  stock  left,  even  with  heavy  fishing  pressure. 

A  large  brown  trout  usually  will  establish  its 
headquarters  in  one  particular  pool  and  will  prowl 
around  that  particular  area  for  food.  If  other  fish 
attempt  to  move  in,  they  will  be  eaten  or  driven 
away.  The  pool  might  be  big  enough  to  provide 
living  room  for  a  dozen  smaller  trout,  and  it  would 
be  good  conservation  to  catch  the  big  one.  Some  fish- 
erman would  be  happy  and  there  would  be  room  for 
more  trout  in  the  stream.  But,  unfortunately,  those 
big  browns  do  most  of  their  feeding  from  dusk  to 
well  after  dark.  During  the  daylight  hours  they  re- 
main in  hiding  and  even  refuse  live  bait. 

One  of  their  preferred  foods  is  crayfish.  Another 
is  minnows — or  smaller  trout.  The  fisherman  who 
is  after  a  really  big  brown  should  be  on  the  stream 
at  dusk  or  at  dawn  with  a  big  bait  or  with  a  bass- 
like streamer  or  bucktail.  Some  few  fishermen  catch 
them  consistently,  but  it  takes  a  smart  and  experi- 
enced angler  to  do  it. 

The  brown  trout  has  an  important  place  in  fish 
management  today.  The  brook  trout  is  restricted  by 
temperature  preference  to  the  cold  headwaters  and 
should  be  protected  from  brown  trout  competition. 
In  some  streams,  browns  and  rainbows  can  be  mix- 
ed successfully  and  the  different  habitat  types  will 
separate  them.  But  in  the  typical  rushing  mountain 
stream,  rainbows  should  be  stocked  and  browns  ex- 
cluded. 

The  place  for  the  browns  is  in  the  big  streams  of 
the  foothills  which  are  too  warm  for  the  brooks  and 
too  slow  for  the  rainbows.  They  always  should  be 
stocked  below  barriers  such  as  falls,  either  natural 
or  man-made,  if  the  preservation  of  the  upstream 
species  is  a  consideration.  By  such  stocking,  the  total 
amount  of  our  trout  water  is  considerably  extended. 

A  warming  climate,  a  falling  water  table,  and 
continued  logging  are  slowly  destroying  our  brook 
trout  habitat.  Siltation  and  pollution  from  erosion, 
grazing,  and  mountain  farming  are  reducing  the 
miles  of  stream  available  to  the  rainbows.  Because 
the  brown  trout  can  stand  more  unfavorable  condi- 
tions than  either  of  the  other  species,  they  are  im- 
portant in  our  trout  fishery  today.  In  the  foresee- 
able future,  as  stream  conditions  continue  to  become 
worse,  the  brown  trout  will  constitute  the  basis  of 
whatever  trout  fishing  we  may  have. 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


James  H.  Coleman 

Mr.  James  H.  Coleman.  Wildlife  Protector  for 
Columbus  County,  was  born  in  Brunswick  county 
on  August  23, 1911.  After  having  received  his  educa- 
tion in  Brunswick  county,  he  served  as  Deputy 
Sheriff  of  that  county  for  two  years.  He  also  has 
received  law  enforcement  experience  as  a  police 
officer  in  Shallotte  for  two  and  one-half  years. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Columbus  County 
Wildlife  Protector  on  September  1,  1950,  he  attend- 
ed the  Wildlife  Protectors'  Training  School,  con- 


ducted by  the  Institute  of  Government  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Mr.  Coleman  is  married  and  the  father  of  two 
boys.  The  Colemans  are  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Bolton,  North  Carolina,  where  they  re- 
side. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  JANUARY 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for  the 
month  of  January,  1957. 

Persons  checked  29,412 

Total  prosecutions    276 

Total  convictions   269 

Total  cases  not  guilty   3 

Total  cases  nol  prossed    4 

Total  fines  collected   $4,525.00 

Total  costs  collected   $1,963.45 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs 
collected  are  paid  to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission or  its  personnel. 

ITS  THE  LAW! 

Question:  Just  what  is  considered  cut  bait?  Could 
shrimp,  for  instance,  be  used? 

Answer:  The  term  "cut  bait"  includes  pieces  of  fish 
or  other  meat  which  are  ordinarily  used  to 
catch  non-game  fish.  It  does  not  include  worms, 
minnows,  lizards,  grass  shrimp,  or  other  bait 
which  is  suitable  for  catching  game  species 
even  though  such  bait  might  have  been  cut  in 
some  manner  in  the  effort  to  bring  it  within 
meaning  of  the  term  "cut  bait."  Salt  water 
shrimp  is  within  the  category  of  legal  cut  bait. 


DRY  FLY   • 

from  page  5 

Short  quartering  casts  upstream  are  the  general 
rule  and  the  fly  should  float  naturally  over  likely 
looking  spots.  A  little  experience  will  teach  you  to 
judge  where  the  trout  are  likely  to  be  located. 
Watch  for  feeding  trout  at  the  tail  of  pools  and  al- 
ways work  the  area  at  the  head  of  the  pool  where 
the  fast  water  slacks  off.  Remember  that  in  all  types 
of  trout  fishing,  stalking  within  close  range  and 
using  short  casts  will  in  the  long  run  bring  more 
trout  to  the  net  than  the  fanciest  long  range  casting 
techniques. 

Now  let's  move  to  the  streamside,  and  with  our 
gear  properly  rigged  we  cast  the  fly  so  it  will  float 
naturally  over  a  likely  looking  spot.  There  comes  a 
trout  toward  the  fly  and  we  are  tensed  to  set  the 
hook.  If  it  is  a  small  fish  there  is  no  problem  and 
we  set  the  hook  immediately  after  the  strike.  How- 


ever, this  is  a  sixteen-inch  brown  trout  so  we  let 
him  take  the  fly  and  turn  before  we  set  the  hook. 
Since  the  hook  is  very  sharp,  we  merely  tighten 
the  line  and  the  momentum  of  the  fish  imbeds  the 
hook  in  the  comparatively  soft  tissue  of  the  mouth. 

With  the  feel  of  the  barbed  hook  in  its  mouth  our 
fish  heads  for  deep  water  and  begins  a  violent  twist- 
ing and  turning.  However,  that  tiny  barbed  hook 
sticks  like  a  burr  so  we  confidently  give  the  trout 
slack  to  prevent  our  gossamer  fine  leader  from 
breaking  or  the  tiny  hook  from  pulling  loose. 

The  trout  now  makes  a  mad  dash  downstream  and 
to  prevent  him  from  getting  the  advantage  of  the 
currents'  pressure,  we  follow  and  are  successful  in 
keeping  downstream  from  him.  Three  pools  and  two 
badly  skinned  ankles  downstream  we  gently  lead 
our  weary  prize  into  the  net.  A  fitting  start  for  a 
pleasant  day  on  the  stream. 
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In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  we  have  begun 
to  flex  our  ability  to  catch  wary  and  uncooperative 
fish,  there  is  usually  a  period  of  waiting  and  in- 
decision between  strikes  by  our  adversary.  It  is 
during  this  lull  that  our  thought  and  sight  begins 
to  wander  about  the  lake  or  stream,  picking  up 
observations  and  admonitions,  potent  ingredients 
of  that  balm  that  fishing  is  to  our  restless  nature. 
Our  attention  may  be  drawn  to  a  small  bird  flitting 
and  hovering  before  the  alder  branches  that  festoon 
the  water's  edge.  What  could  that  be?  Pretty,  isn't 
it?  All  yellow,  but  it  has  a  black  throat  and  the 
top  of  the  head  is  black — like  a  hooded  mask  with 
the  face  cut  out.  You  might  not  recognize  it  then, 
but  it  is  a  hooded  warbler. 

To  help  you  know  birds  better,  especially  the 
butterflies  of  the  bird  world — the  warblers — here 
is  a  simple,  elementary  key  to  aid  in  identifying 
some  of  them.  This  key  is  developed  through  the 
conspicuous  colors  of  the  bird  and  some  distinctive 
marking.  Not  all  warblers  of  North  Carolina  are  in- 
cluded and  only  the  summer  plumage  is  considered. 
Most  warblers  are  about  the  size  of  the  common 
sparrows. 


WARBLERS  WITH  YELLOW  PREDOMINANT 
IN  THE  PLUMAGE 

A.  Lemon  yellow  color,  underparts  generally  not  streaked;  if  streaked,  not 
black: 

1.  Underparts  yellow,  black  bib  and  cap,  hooded  — Hooded  Warbler 

2.  Underparts  yellow,  black  cap  on  head  — Wilson  Warbler 

3.  Underparts  yellow,  black  line  through  eye  — Blue-winged  Warbler 

4.  Underparts  yellow,  streaked  with  orange  — Yellow  Warbler 

5.  Underparts  yellow,  black  tear  running  from  eye  — Kentucky  Warbler 

6.  Throat  yellow,  black  robber  mask  over  eye  — Yellowthroat 

7.  Forehead  yellow,  yellow  patch  on  wing, 

black  throat  — Golden-winged  Warbler 

8.  Breast  yellow,  belly  white,  white  eye  ring  and  bar  to  bill  — Chat 

9.  Head  and  breast  yellow-golden,  bluish  wings  — Prothonotary  Warbler 

B.  Lemon  yellow  color,  underparts  generally  streaked: 

1.  Throat  yellow,  belly  white,  sides  black  striped — Yellow-throated  Warbler 

2.  Crown,  rump  patch,  wing  shoulder  all  yellow  — Myrtle  Warbler 

3.  Underparts  yellow,  striped  black  necklace  — Canada  Warbler 

4.  Cheek  yellow,  throat  black,  belly  white, 

sides  streaked  — Black-throated  Green  Warbler 

5.  Underparts  yellow,  back  greenish-yellow, 

belly  faintly  streaked  — Pine  Warbler 

6.  Underparts  yellow,  sides  black-streaked, 

orange  stripes  across  back  — Prairie  Warbler 

WARBLERS  WITH  ORANGE  PREDOMINANT 
IN  THE  PLUMAGE 

A.  Bright  orange  color: 

1.  Head  and  back  black,  sides  of  wing  and  tail  orange  — Redstart 

2.  Throat  and  forehead  orange,  rest  of  body  mixed 

black  and  white  — Blackburnian  Warbler 

B.  Burnt  orange  or  chestnut  color: 

1.  Chestnut  strip  along  side,  yellow  crown, 

striped  back  — Chestnut-sided  Warbler 

2.  Chestnut  breast  and  back  of  head,  pale  neck  spot — Bay-breasted  Warbler 

3.  Chestnut  cheek  patch,  belly  yellow  and  black  striped- — Cape  May  Warbler 

4.  Chestnut  cap  on  head,  belly  yellow,  tail  wags  ■ — -Yellow  Palm  Warbler 

WARBLERS  WITH  BLUE  PREDOMINANT 
IN  THE  PLUMAGE 

(Blue  to  bluish-gray  color  on  back) 

1.  Blue  back  and  wings,  black  throat  and  side, 

white  belly  — Black-throated  Blue  Warbler 

2.  Back  and  wings  blue,  white  throat  with  black  band — Cerulean  Warbler 

3.  Blue  on  head  and  wings,  brown  and  orange  band 

below  yellow  throat  — Parula  Warbler 

WARBLERS  WITH  BLACK  OR  BROWN  PREDOMINANT 
IN  THE  PLUMAGE 

A.  Black  predominant  in  streaks: 

1 .  Alternate  black  and  white  streaks  over  most 

of  body  — Black-white  Warbler 

2.  Alternate  black  and  white  stripes,  white  cheek, 

black  cap  — Black-poll  Warbler 

B.  Brown  predominant  on  back  and  wings: 

1.  Underpart  white  streaked  with  black,  crown  of  head  orange 

with  black  border  — Ovenbird 

2.  Underpart  streaked,  pure  white  streak  over  eye, 

bobs  like  sandpiper  — Louisiana  Water-Thrush 

3.  Underpart  streaked,  clear  throat,  yellow  eye-streak, 

bobs  — Northern  Water-Thrush 

4.  Dull  brown  with  black  stripes  on 

buff-colored  head  — Worm-eating  Warbler 

5.  Dull  brown  with  dingy  white  belly,  whitish  stripes 

over  eyes,  crown  brown  — Swainson's  Warbler 


Inviting  Water 

This  issue  of  WILDLIFE  is  devoted  largely  to  fish 
and  fishing,  but  it  would  not  be  complete  without 
a  picture  of  fish  habitat — where  fish  live  and  where 
fishermen  want  to  be.  A  whopping  big  bass  lives  in 
the  middle  clump  of  cypress  .  .  .  he's  a  sucker  for  a 
green  and  yellow  popping  bug  .  .  .  has  a  trophy 
room  full  of  them  down  among  the  cypress  knees. 
That  reminds  us  it  is  April  again  .  .  .  time  to  go 
fishing  . . .  that  bass  should  be  even  bigger  this  year! 


The  place?  That's  a  secret .  .  .  but  it's  not  important 
anyway,  for  North  Carolina  is  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  fishing  holes.  The  State  ranks  fourth 
in  the  Nation  in  the  amount  of  inland  water,  about 
2,284,000  acres  .  .  .  some  as  good  as  any  in  the  world 
for  fishing  .  .  .  some  not  so  good  because  of  pollu- 
tion and  siltation.  But  you  can  be  sure  of  one  thing 
.  .  .  biologists  of  the  Wildlife  Commission  are  work- 
ing hard  to  produce  better  fishing  throughout  the 
State. — Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


Fred  Bruckman,  who  operates  Blue  Boar  Lodge 
near  Robbinsville,  has  an  eye  for  campfire  philoso- 
phy, and  is  something  of  a  philosopher  himself. 
The  following  jingle,  which  Fred  has  used  on  some 
of  his  promotional  advertising,  is  in  keeping  with 
the  busting  out  of  the  fishing  season  all  over  the 
state: 

THE  MAN  WHO  CLEANS  THE  FISH 

There's  one  in  every  group  and  clan,  a  willing  happy  hearted 
man  who  gets  the  wood  and  lights  the  fires. 

First  quits  his  bed  and  last  retires.  He  makes  the  coffee,  fries 
the  ham,  and  opens  every  jar  of  jam.  And  while  a  round  of 
cards  we  play,  he  cleans  the  fish  we  caught  that  day. 

The  most  of  us  who  fishing  go,  but  little  burdens  know.  We 
proudly  talk  in  easy  chairs  of  rods  and  reels  and  lures  and 
snares,  and  where  the  speckled  beauties  lurk,  we  love  the  sport 
but  do  not  work. 

But  he  knows  best  what  fishing  means  who  does  the  work 
behind  the  scenes.  Give  him  a  knife  and  board  and  pail,  and 
every  fish  we  catch,  he'll  clean  while  we  go  in  and  bathe  and 
dress. 

He  cleans  the  evening  supper  mess,  beside  the  waters-edge 
he  stays  to  earn  our  everlasting  praise.  He  says,  "Do  anything 
you  wish,  I'll  get  to  work  and  clean  the  fish." 

Without  this  kindly  useful  man,  were  he  to  leave  us,  few  I 
know  again  would  ever  fishing  go.  He  grants  to  us  the  long 
days'  sport,  and  gladly  does  the  work  we  shun. 

So  here's  the  fisherman's  devoted  wish,  long  live  the  man 
who  cleans  the  fish. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"As  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina  who  loves  to  hunt  and  fish 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  forthcoming  "Worm 
Bill"  in  our  legislature,  which  of  course,  will  be  hotly  argued 
by  senators  and  representatives. 

"This  bill  should  not  be  intended  as  a  device  to  destroy  the 
fishing  privileges  of  the  'barefoot  boy  on  the  banks  of  the 
creek'  we  all  agree.  This  could  be  easily  taken  care  of  by  setting 
an  age  limit  on  those  required  to  purchase  a  county  fishing 
license;  say  16  years  of  age  or  over. 

"But  putting  the  tax  load  on  those  sportsmen  who  purchase 
State  Fishing  and  Combination  licenses  annually  is  not  fair. 
The  small  fee  of  the  county  resident  license  would  not  hurt 
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anyone  much.  In  my  opinion  there  are  far  too  many  fishermen 
getting  a  free  ride  with  the  present  county  license  law.  More, 
I  believe,  than  those  who  buy  the  state  licenses. 

"There  are  many  men  like  myself,  who  own  no  hunting  or 
fishing  land,  but  buy  a  combination  license  every  year,  although 
it  may  not  even  be  used  a  time.  Fortunately  I  have  many  good 
farmer  friends  who  let  me  use  their  property  for  my  hunting 
and  fishing.  In  return  I  try  to  contribute  some  small  effort  to- 
ward conservation,  such  as  making  and  hanging  up  a  few  wood 
duck  and  squirrel  nesting  boxes. 

"There  are  many  sportsmen  who  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  majority  of  fish  taken  in  North  Carolina  are  taken  by  local 
residents  fishing  with  natural  bait  who  are  not  required  to  hold 
a  license.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  the  natural  bait  as  ef- 
fective in  taking  fish  as  any  artificial  bait. 

"This  letter  is  in  no  way  intended  to  condemn  any  particular 
group  but  is  to  relieve  a  pressure  that  has  been  building  up  in- 
side me  for  a  long  dme.  I  hope  it  will  be  useful  to  our  con- 
servation program. 

Yours  truly, 
M.  H.  Coston 
Fayetteville,  N.  C." 


"  Pardon  Me  While  I  Scratch.. 
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"Dear  Sir: 

"While  reading  through  your  February  issue  of  WILDLIFE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  I  came  upon  points  I  definitely  could 
not  agree  with.  For  instance,  Mr.  Barton's  contribution  in  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Animals  Crusaders,  Inc.  I  am  truly  a  dog 
lover  but  my  taste  for  cats  has  been  spoiled  'by  cats'!  Many  has 
been  the  time  that  I  have  witnessed  my  own  cats  and  neighbors' 
cats  kill  young  birds  and  only  partially  eat  them  then  kill  an- 
other and  do  the  same. 

"Turning  to  Dr.  Mason's  issue  I  believe  we  could  freely  ques- 
tion the  fact  as  to  when  the  stomachs  of  these  193  cats  were 
analyzed  and  why  'no'  traces  of  birds  were  found  in  'any'  of  the 
193  cats.  My  question  of  when  the  stomachs  were  analyzed  per- 
tains to  the  fact  that  in  the  spring  the  newly  hatched  birds  can 
not  fly  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  cats.  My  other  question  of  why 
no  traces  of  birds  were  found  in  the  cats,  even  though  nearly  all 
the  birds  could  fly,  seems  absurdly  unreasonable  even  knowing 
cats  as  little  as  I  do, 

"In  three  or  four  of  my  own  personal  experiences  I  have 
watched  a  cat  play  with  a  mouse,  turn  it  loose  seemingly  un- 
harmed, and  within  as  little  as  five  to  ten  mintues  be  eating 
on  a  young  bird. 

"In  my  closing  words  I'll  let  it  be  known  that  in  the  last  two 
years  the  community  in  which  I  live  seems  to  have  declared 
war  on  cats  to  a  great  extent  by  killing  them  instead  of  turning 
them  loose  in  the  forest  to  slaughter  small  game.  In  these  two 
years  I  have  never  seen  more  abundant  quantities  of  quail, 
grouse,  and  rabbits  anywhere. 

"Also,  in  the  case  of  cats  catching  rats  there  are  poisons  which 
are  much  more  effective  although  there  may  be  some  die-hards 
which  doubt  it.  I  know  this  for  a  fact  because  I  live  on  a  farm 
and  have  proved  it  many  times  over. 

"Good-by  and  Good  hunting  next  fall. 

Yours  sincerely 
Ronald  Harper 
Highlands,  N.  C." 

"P.  S. 

"As  a  dog  lover  try  working  out  the  problem  presented  by 
destructive  dogs." 


"Dear  Sir: 

"Re:  Dec.  1956  Edition 

Article  'The  Killers  We  Loosed' 
by  H.  Mack  Owens 

"I  wish  to  protest  against  this  article  which  is  entirely  uncalled 
for.  North  Carolina  should  have  some  laws  to  make  the  public 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  their  pets  and  would  then  cut 
down  on  number  of  strays. 

"In  any  case,  animals  such  as  dogs  and  cats  that  have  been 
lost — they  have  to  hunt  to  keep  alive.  In  this  they  are  in  no 
worse  stage  than  humans  who  kill  for  pleasure,  in  fact  they 
are  not  as  bad. 

"More  stringent  laws  and  ENFORCEMENT  for  care  of 
domestic  animals  would  cut  down  on  killing  of  wild  ones. 
Citizens  drain  off  water  and  destroy  natural  habitat  for  wild- 
life, this  causes  more  loss  of  wildlife  than  any  DOMESTIC 
ANIMAL. 

"I  trust  that  you  will  call  this  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Owens. 
My  family  has  worked  for  conservation  for  many  years  and  I 
am  much  interested  in  this  subject. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Irene  L.  Heath 
5742  Lyman  Avenue 
Downers  Grove,  111." 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Living  in  the  vicinity  of  Hiwassee  Dam  in  Cherokee  County 
near  the  Tennessee-Georgia  Line,  I  was  wondering  why  our 
lake  couldn't  be  stocked  with  white  bass  or  'striped'  as  some 
prefer  to  call  it? 

"There  being  an  abundance  of  natural  food  such  as  shad 
minnows  by  the  millions,  this  being  a  favorite  food  for  this  type 
bass. 

"This  in  a  few  years  would  give  the  fisherman  from  over  the 
state  much  better  fishing,  particularly  in  mid-summer  when  the 
other  fish  seem  somewhat  reluctant  to  bite,  due  to  the  hotter 
weather.  The  white  bass  would  be  after  these  small  shad  min- 
nows that  begin  to  school  on  the  surface  about  this  time  of 
year,  and  fishing  the  breaks  or  'boils'  as  some  call  it,  can  really 
be  lots  of  fun  as  well  as  give  some  balance  as  the  rough  fish 
such  as  shad  seem  to  be  getting  ahead  of  the  game  type. 


DO  NOT  SHOOT  THE  BEAR;  HE  IS  TAME 


'Dear  Sir: 


Photo  by  Jim  Lee 

Reports  of  bear  having  been  seen  near  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
fishing  access  areas  of  late  are  based  in  part  on  Access  Area 
Superintendent  Bill  Kinsey's  new  beard,  grown  while  he  was 
recuperating  from  a  heart  attack. 


"This  is  not  only  my  opinion  but  has  been  voiced  by  many 
others. 

"Thank  you  for  any  consideration  on  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Lewis  G.  Williams 
Murphy,  N.  C." 

See  the  article  on  white  bass  in  this  issue  for  a 
complete  discussion  of  the  problem. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  read  with  much  interest  the  recent  article  in  WILDLIFE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  about  the  Golden  Shiner  Minnow. 
It  like  other  articles  in  this  publication  was  very  interesting  and 
informative. 

"At  the  present  time,  I  am  engaged  in  the  production,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  Fathead  'Tuffy'  minnows  for  the  local  market 
which  is  very  limited.  Therefore,  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  picture  carried  in  February's  WILDLIFE  about  shipping 
minnows  in  a  plastic  bag  with  oxygen  and  a  chemical.  Could 
you  tell  me  where  I  could  obtain  more  information  on  this 
process. 


"Thank  you. 


Yours  very  truly, 
E.  E.  Rutledge 
Crouse,  N.  C." 


"I  note  in  the  February  issue  of  WILDLIFE  that  a  bill  may 
go  to  the  legislature  to  license  the  cane  pole  fisherman.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  this  goes  through.  I  have  no  grievance  against  the 
cane  pole  fisherman,  in  fact  I  use  a  cane  pole  occasionally,  how- 
ever, I  prefer  a  fly  rod,  casting  and  spinning,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  make  sense  when  I  can  take  my  fly  rod  and  reel  and 
tie  hook  on  the  end  of  my  line  and  I  do  not  have  to  have  a 
license  so  long  as  I  am  in  the  county  where  I  reside.  But  the 
minute  I  take  the  hook  off  and  tie  on  artificial,  I  have  to  buy 
a  license.  I  don't  mind  buying  a  license,  I  always  do  buy  a  State 
license,  whether  I  get  out  of  my  county  or  not 

"What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  man  with  a  cane  pole 
is  sport  fishing  in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  just  as  much  as 
the  fellow  with  a  lot  of  expensive  artificial  equipment.  And  as 
a  rule  the  cane  pole  man  does  just  as  well  or  better  as  far  as 
the  table  is  concerned.  I  think  the  county  license  should  be 
abolished. 

"A  state  and  nonresident  license  and  a  daily  permit  for  the 
fellow  who  just  fishes  occasionally,  or  can  stay  in  his  own  coun- 
ty and  take  more  fish  from  public  waters  than  a  lot  of  people 
who  go  far  afield. 

"Wishing  you  and  the  sporting  public  success  in  your  en- 
deavor. 

Yours  truly, 
R.  G.  Wilson 
Kernersville" 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I'm  a  subscriber  to  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CLEAN  WATERS  MEAN  BETTER  FISHING 


E.  W.  Berry,  Jr.,  Berry  Water  Gardens,  Kerners- 
ville, can  answer  this. 


Photo  by  Jim  Lee 

Twenty  miles  of  the  French  Broad  River  between  Rosman  and 
Brevard  were  on  the  trout  stocking  list  again,  following  the 
closing  of  an  upstream  industry  that  polluted  the  river  for  many 
years.  The  river  is  recommended  for  float  Ashing  by  local  resi- 
dents, who  point  out  the  stream  as  an  example  of  cleaner  water 
meaning  better  fishing. 
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This  pied-billed  grebe  (hell-diver)  probably  mistook  a  rooftop 
or  other  surface  glistening  in  the  moonlight  for  water  and  sailed 
in  for  a  landing.  Quite  a  shock  for  a  grebe,  for  once  aground 
the  bird  is  stranded.  Its  hind  legs  are  positioned  so  far  back  on 
its  body  that  the  grebe  cannot  run  for  the  takeoff.  It  needs  a 
water  runway  to  regain  flight.  The  bird  was  rescued  from  dogs 
in  Raleigh  and  brought  to  the  Commission  office  for  identifica- 
tion and  banding  before  being  released  on  a  pond. 

and  read  with  interest  'Crackshots  and  Backlashes.'  The  letters 
are  all  very  interesting.  I  am  also  an  ardent  fisherman  and 
hunter.  I  use  all  my  spare  hours  for  these  two  sports. 

"At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  snow  is  the  prediction,  the 
question  always  comes  up,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  lawful  to  hunt 
rabbits  with  snow  on  the  ground?  As  much  as  to  track  and  be 
able  to  tell  where  the  bunny  went  last. 

"Today,  it  was  mentioned,  so  my  question  is,  is  it  lawful  to 
hunt  rabbits  with  snow  on  the  ground?  Please  advise. 

"Keep  up  the  good  work.  North  Carolina  is  beginning  to  be 


NATURE'S  ODDITIES 

The  Charlotte  Children's  Nature  Museum  boasts  two  of  nature's 
oddities  in  the  reptile  world,  an  albino  snapping  turtle  and  an 
albino  corn  snake.  The  snapper  is  usually  a  dark  green  to 
brown,  but  this  one  is  white.  The  corn  snake,  which  slightly 
resembles  the  copperhead,  has  pink  markings  and  a  red  eye  in 
place  of  the  usual  red  and  brown  combination. 
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a  hunter's  and  fisherman's  paradise.  One  more  thing,  why  not 
legalize  Sunday  hunting — the  same  as  fishing. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Lester  H.  Sawyer 
Spray,  N.  C." 

Years  ago  there  was  a  regulation  against  hunting 
rabbits  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground.  This 
regulation  was  rescinded.  There  is  now  no  rule  or 
law  against  this  activity  during  the  regular  open 
season. 

"Dear  Sirs: 

"Please  send,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  prices  of  1-year,  2- 
year,  and  5-year  subscriptions  to  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  to  be  mailed  to  Japan  (not  to  an  APO  address). 

"I  wish  to  give  subscriptions  to  several  Japanese  libraries,  as 
one  further  step  in  my  efforts  to  promote  better  understanding 
between  our  two  countries.  I  have  been  lecturing  on  Wildlife 
Conservation  in  my  off  duty  time,  and  feel  that  'our'  magazine 
would  help  me  greatly  in  my  work. 

Yours  truly, 
Charles  H.  Deaton 
Nagoya,  Japan" 

"Dear  Sir: 

"This  letter  is  to  advise  you  and  your  staff  that  the  Hender- 
sonville  Wildlife  Club  supports  your  stand  of  'no  advertising' 
in  your  splendid  magazine.  If  you  let  one  advertise  then  you 
will  have  opened  the  door.  We  support  you  100  per  cent. 

"I  mailed  two  subscriptions  to  Ohio,  for  Christmas  gifts,  and 
both  parties  praised  your  magazine  very  highly.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 


Yours  sincerely, 

Dwight  Ludwig,  Recording  Secretary 
Hendersonville  Wildlife  Club" 
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Ospreq  and  Nest 

Although  often  killed  because  it  is  a  hawk,  the  osprey,  or 
fish  hawk,  deserves  complete  protection.  The  fish  that 
it  takes  are  largely  coarse  or  non-game  species  which  are 
abundant  and  of  little  value,  and  the  bird  more  than  pays 


for  an  occasional  game  fish  with  feats  of  flight  and  diving 
that  are  fascinating  and  beautiful  to  watch.  Besides,  any 
"fisherman"  that  dives  from  heights  of  40  to  80  feet  into 
the  water  deserves  a  fish  dinner. 
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devoted  to  the  protection  and  restoration  of  our  wildlife  re- 
sources and  to  the  improvement  of  hunting  and  fishing  in 
North  Carolina. 
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Echoing  through  a  mountain  hollow,  the  chink  of  a  Rose-breasted  Gros- 
beak signals  his  return  from  the  South  American  wintering  grounds.  His 
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By  Bob  Hazel 


Admin  istrative  Assistant— Pilot,  Protection  Division 


The  work  of  the  Wildlife  Protector  consists  of 
a  great  variety  of  activities,  many  of  them  requiring 
special  knowledge  and  training.  Due  to  this  fact, 
the  Protector  needs  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
game  and  fish  laws  and  the  techniques  employed  in 
their  enforcement,  as  well  as  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  game  and  fish  management  and  public  re- 
lations. Probably  no  other  law  enforcement  job  re- 
quires so  many  different  kinds  of  knowledge.  Cer- 
tainly no  other  enforcement  job  encompasses  so 
broad  a  field  of  activities.  The  typical  Wildlife  Pro- 
tector is  a  unique  individual,  with  unusual  abilities 
and  extreme  devotion  to  his  job.  The  salary  paid 
him  is  quite  low,  and  the  reason  that  he  stays  on 
the  job  is  the  fact  that  he  receives  great  personal 
satisfaction  from  doing  his  small  share  to  advance 
a  cause  he  firmly  believes  in — the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources. 

Where  do  we  get  such  men  as  these?  How  do 
we  equip  them  to  face  the  tremendous  task  of  look- 
ing after  the  welfare  of  the  wildlife  resources  be- 
longing to  several  thousands  of  people  in  each  of 
the  various  counties  of  the  State?  Prom  its  inception 
in  1947,  the  Commission  has  given  much  attention 
to  this  problem.  It  has  realized  that  a  competitive 
system  of  selecting  personnel  must  be  devised,  and 
further,  that  after  selection  these  personnel  must 
be  given  some  form  of  specialized  training  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  cope  with  the  many  problems 
they  meet  in  the  field.  Fortunately,  the  facilities 
for  a  training  program  were  already  available.  The 
Institute  of  Government  at  the  University  of  North 

Wildlife  protectors  must  learn  to  use  special  equipment  to  do 
special  jobs,  such  as  patrolling-  large  lakes  and  sounds.  Radios 
are  used  on  boats  and  the  Commission's  airplane  as  well  as  in 
all  Protection  Division  automobiles. 


Carolina  was  a  logical  oganization  to  administer 
this  training  program,  since  it  had  already  been 
offering  similar  training  for  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  State.  A  selection  and  training  pro- 
gram was  therefore  put  into  operation  in  1950. 
Methods  and  techniques  used  have  undergone  con- 
tinuous modification  and  improvement  until  the 
present  time.  This  selection  and  training  program 
has  paid  great  dividends  in  the  few  years  since  its 
inception. 

Let  us  first  review  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
training  as  prospective  Wildlife  Protectors.  Before 
an  applicant  can  be  considered  as  a  prospective 
trainee,  he  must  meet  the  following  minimum  quali- 
fications: (1)  between  21  and  35  years  of  age,  (2) 
between  66  inches  and  78  inches  in  height,  (3)  be- 
tween 140  and  235  pounds  in  weight — the  height 
and  weight  ratio  should  be  reasonable,  (4)  a  resi- 
dent of  North  Carolina  for  one  year,  (5)  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  (6)  a  high  school  graduate,  (7) 
able  to  pass  a  physical  examination  showing  no 
physical  handicap  which  would  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  duties,  (8)  of  good  moral  character 
as  evidenced  by  not  having  been  convicted  for  any 
criminal  offense  involving  moral  turpitude,  (9)  will- 
ingness to  take  the  competitive  mental  and  written 
examination  for  entrance  into  the  three-weeks  train- 
ing school  for  prospective  Wildlife  Protectors.  (10) 
able  to  comply  with  State  Personnel  Department 
policies,  which  prohibit  two  members  of  an  immedi- 
ate family  being  employed  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  administrative  unit.  If  he  is  able  to  meet  these 
qualifications,  he  then  must  pass  competitive  exami- 
nations consisting  of  the  following:  (1)  a  written 
test  to  determine  his  knowledge  of  wildlife,  (2) 
an  intelligence  test,  (3)  an  oral  interview  before  a 
board  consisting  of  people  from  various  divisions 
of  the  Commission,  to  determine  his  interest,  knowl- 
edge, and  adaptability. 

The  first  step  in  this  selection  process  is  the  pub- 
lication of  a  notice  in  various  newspapers  through- 
out the  State,  advising  that  applications  for  Wild- 
life Protectors  are  being  accepted.  This  is  usually 
done  sometime  in  May  of  each  year.  Men  who  re- 
spond are  asked  to  submit  a  standard  application 
form.  Such  application  forms  are  received  not  only 
as  a  result  of  the  published  notice,  but  come  to  us 
throughout  the  entire  year  from  interested  indi- 
viduals. All  applications  are  then  held  on  file  until 
such  time  as  the  selection  process  is  begun.  From 
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the  application,  it  is  possible  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  candidate  meets  the  minimum  qualifica- 
tions. Of  those  who  meet  the  minimum  qualifica- 
tions, the  ones  which  appear  to  be  best  qualified  are 
invited  to  meet  with  the  interview  board  at  a  stated 
time  and  place,  so  that  they  may  take  the  written 
and  oral  examinations. 

The  final  selection  of  candidates  is  accomplished 
on  the  basis  of  scores  made  in  the  examination. 
Usually,  the  top  20  candidates  are  invited  to  attend 
the  school,  since  this  number  of  new  men  is  gen- 
erally sufficient  to  fill  the  vacancies  which  occur  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

The  training  schools  are  conducted  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  under  the 
direction  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute  of  Government. 
Instructors  are  furnished  by  the  Institute,  the  State 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  North  Carolina  High- 
way Patrol,  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  The  school  is  financed  by  the  Wildlife 
Commission,  and  each  trainee  is  furnished  board 
and  lodging  and  $2.00  per  day  additional  expense 
money.  The  training  period  consists  of  three  five- 
and-one-half  day  weeks.  Each  day  consist  of  ten 
fifty-minute  instruction  periods;  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, four  in  the  afternoon,  and  two  in  the  evening. 
Subjects  taught  are  as  follows:  Background  of  Law, 
The  Court  System,  The  Laws  of  Arrest,  Game  Laws, 
Pish  Laws,  Speech  Training,  First  Aid,  Self-De- 
fense, Game  and  Fish  Management,  Criminal  In- 
vestigations, Care  of  Equipment,  License  Handling 
Procedure,  Laws  of  Evidence,  Appearance  and  Con- 
duct, Physical  Training,  and  Patrol  Procedures. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  instruction  in  the  above 
subjects,  trainees  gain  much  information  from  in- 
formal discussions  with  Commission  employees  and 
from  films  and  printed  material  furnished  by  the 
Commission  and  the  Institute  of  Government.  A 
great  deal  of  instruction  is  crowded  into  three  short 
weeks,  which  means  that  the  trainees  must  be  able 
to  assimilate  information  readily.  A  course  of  such 
short  duration  cannot  turn  out  a  polished  enforce- 
ment officer,  but  it  does  provide  the  basic  informa- 
tion necessary  for  a  man  to  make  a  good  beginning 
as  a  Wildlife  Protector. 

The  placement  of  graduates  of  the  school  into 
jobs  with  the  Commission  is  governed  by  a  policy 
which  prohibits  locating  a  man  in  the  county  of  his 
residence.  This  is  done  for  obvious  reasons.  During 
each  of  the  past  several  years,  the  Commission  has 
provided  for  several  Wildlife  Protector  Trainee  posi- 
tions. These  are  not  permanent  salary  positions,  but 
are  temporary  jobs  in  particular  localities,  working 
under  the  supervision  of  permanent  employees. 
Trainees  are  placed  in  these  positions  according  -to 
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Photo  by  Jim  Lcc 

Wildlife  protectors  work  together,  using  the  Commision's  air- 
plane to  spot  activities  that  need  checking  by  the  men  on  the 
ground.  The  plane  is  used  all  over  the  State. 

their  rank  in  the  training  school  program,  and  they 
occupy  these  jobs  until  a  permanent  position  be- 
comes vacant.  When  this  occurs,  the  trainee  with 
the  longest  experience  moves  into  this  position.  It 
is  impossible  to  place  all  graduates  of  the  school 
into  trainee  positions  as  soon  as  they  graduate, 
which  means  that  some  graduates  must  wait  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  before  they  are  offered  a 
position.  Further,  the  Commission  does  not  guaran- 
tee a  job  even  though  he  successfully  completes  the 
training  school.  Some  graduates  of  the  training 
school  are  offered  jobs  as  Refuge  Protectors  with 
the  Game  Division.  The  training  school  is  intended 
to  furnish  protectors  for  both  the  Game  and  Pro- 
tection Divisions. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  training  program 
is  the  in-service  refresher  training  given  periodical- 
ly to  members  of  the  Wildlife  Protection  Division 
and  the  Refuge  Protectors  of  the  Game  Division. 
These  schools  are  held  approximately  every  two 
years,  and  serve  to  bring  the  men  up  to  date  on 
changes  in  laws,  equipment,  or  enforcement  techni- 
ques. They  are  also  presented  with  current  informa- 
tion on  game  and  fish  management  and  most  of 
the  other  subjects  taught  in  the  pre-service  school. 
The  in-service  schools  are  conducted  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  the  selection, 
training,  and  placement  system  used  by  the  Com- 
mission has  been  one  of  the  most  progressive  steps 
which  has  "been  taken.  This  system  is  not  perfect, 
and  is  undergoing  constant  study  and  improvement, 
but  it  is  still  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  sys- 
tems of  its  type  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  responsible  to  a  great  degree  for  the  present 
high  efficiency  of  our  Wildlife  Protection  Division, 
an  organization  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 
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FREE  FISHING 


By  Bob  Humphries 

Fisheries  Investigator 


Sandhills  Lakes 


RESEARCH  PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS. 
INVESTIGATIONS  ON  THE  SAND- 
HILLS WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 
WILL  HELP  BIOLOGISTS  LEARN  MORE 
ABOUT  LAKE  FISHING,  AND  SPORTS- 
MEN WILL  REAP  THE  HARVEST. 


This  map  will  help  you  find  the  lakes  on  the  Sandhills  Wild- 
life Management  Area.  Permits,  which  are  free,  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  of  the  checking  stations.  Fishermen's  reports 
on  their  success  will  enable  biologists  to  measure  the  results  of 
their  management  practices. 


One  hundred  acres  of  renovated  fishing  water! 
That's  what  Tarheel  anglers  have  to  look  forward 
to  when  they  fish  the  lakes  on  the  Sandhills  Wild- 
life Management  Area  at  Hoffman.  These  lakes  have 
been  available  for  public  fishing  at  various  times 
during  the  fifteen  years  since  their  construction 
as  a  public  works  project  in  the  days  of  the  CCC. 
However,  there  was  never  any  management  or  care 
applied  to  the  lakes  other  than  stocking,  and  the 
fishing  varied  from  good  to  poor.  Two  years  ago 
the  Fish  Division  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission took  over  the  administration  of  the  lakes 
and  set  up  an  intensive  management  and  research 
project  designed  to  improve  and  maintain  the  fish- 
ing. The  fruits  of  this  project  are  beginning  to  pay 
off. 

The  object  of  the  project  is  to  find  out  how  to 
maintain  a  high  rate  of  fishing  success  on  a  sustain- 
ed basis.  What  commonly  happens  in  small  lakes 
of  this  type  is  that  fishing  success  is  good  for  a 
few  years  following  stocking  and  then  begins  to 
fall  off  and  becomes  progressively  poorer.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  usually  an  over-production  of  forage 
fish  such  as  bluegills,  which  results  in  an  over- 
population of  the  lake  and  stunting  of  the  fish  due 
to  the  inadequate  food  supply.  Thus  the  bluegills 
are  too  small  to  be  caught  and  the  bass  too  well- 
fed.  The  only  solution  to  this  situation  is  to  remove 
some  of  the  smaller  fish  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial methods.  The  breeding  potential  of  bluegills  is 
such  that  they  will  produce  more  fish  than  the  lake 
can  support.  These  surplus  fish  must  either  die, 
be  eaten  by  other  fish,  or  removed  artificially — or 
a  stunted  population  will  result. 

To  overcome  this  problem,  two  ideas  will  be 
tried  on  the  Sandhills  lakes.  One  will  be  an  extreme 
drawdown  of  the  water-level  of  two  lakes  during 
the  winter  to  concentrate  the  fish  population  and 
thus  allow  the  predator  fish  (bass)  to  cut  down  the 
numbers  of  forage  fish,  bluegills.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  this  way  the  bluegills  will  not  become  too 
numerous  for  their  food  supply  and  will  not  be- 
come stunted.  Also  it  will  increase  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  bass  and  when  the  water-level  is 
returned  to  normal,  the  bass,  having  to  look  harder 
for  their  food,  will  bite  more  readily. 

The  other  idea  to  be  tried  has  already  proved 
successful  in  a  study  made  in  Illinois.  It  consists 
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of  draining  a  lake  completely  every  two  years  and 
replacing  in  the  lake  all  fish  of  catchable  size.  Thus, 
by  removing  the  smaller  fish,  overpopulation  can 
be  controlled.  The  draining  will  be  done  immediate- 
ly prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fishing  season  and 
the  lake  refilled  immediately.  Thus  no  fishing  time 
will  be  lost.  This  has  proved  successful  in  the 
above-mentioned  study  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
if  it  will  work  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Sandhills  Wildlife  Management  Area  has 
eight  lakes  which  will  be  open  to  fishing  eventual- 
ly. Six  of  these  lakes  have  been  drained,  the  rough 
fish  in  the  streams  feeding  them  poisoned  out,  and 
then  restocked  with  bass  and  bluegills.  Four  of 
these  lakes  will  open  to  fishing  on  June  1  of  this 
year,  together  with  one  of  the  lakes  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  drained.  Experimental  work  done  this 
spring  indicates  that  fishing  will  be  extremely  good 
this  year. 

In  order  to  determine  the  success  of  the  manage- 
ment principles  applied  to  these  lakes,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
to  have  a  record  of  every  fish  caught  in  these 
lakes.  For  this  reason  a  free  permit  is  required  to 
fish  the  lakes.  A  fisherman  must  pick  up  a  permit 
at  one  of  two  checking  stations  before  going  fish- 
ing and  then  must  return  the  permit  to  the  check- 
ing station  after  fishing  so  that  all  fish  caught  may 
be  weighted,  measured,  and  recorded.  In  this  way  an 
evaluation  of  the  success  of  any  particular  method 
of  management  may  be  made.  In  addition,  each 
fisherman  will  be  given  a  large  colored  badge  to 
wear  while  fishing.  This  badge  may  be  seen  at  a 
considerable  distance  and  will  identify  him  as 
having  a  proper  permit  and  license  and  will  permit 
him  to  fish  without  being  disturbed  to  check  his 
permit.  This  badge  must  also  be  returned  after  fish- 
ing. Complete  regulations  governing  the  fishing  at 
these  lakes  are  available  upon  request  from  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  The  checking  sta- 
tions where  permits  may  be  obtained  are  shown  on 
the  accompanying  map  as  are  the  various  lakes. 
The  lakes  open  to  fishing  during  1957  and  their 
size  are:  Broadacres,  22  acres;  Kinney-Cameron, 
35  acres;  Scotland,  22  acres;  Crawford,  25  acres; 
Gun  Swamp,  65  acres;  and  McKinney,  65  acres. 

North  Carolina  is  literally  full  of  small  lakes 
similar  to  the  Sandhills  lakes.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
knowledge  gained  from  the  study  of  these  lakes 
may  be  used  to  improve  fishing  in  small  lakes  all 
over  the  State.  Little  can  be  accomplished  without 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  fishermen  in  helping 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  gain  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  the  success  of  this  project. 
In  this  way  the  fishermen  of  North  Carolina  will 
be  helping  the  Commission  in  fulfilling  its  motto, 
"More  sport  for  more  people,  equal  opportunity  for 
all." 


PuUcc 

HEARINGS 

#  HEARINGS  ON  PROPOSED 
1957-1958  HUNTING  REGULA- 
TIONS WILL  BE  HELD  IN  EACH 
OF  THE  NINE  WILDLIFE  COM- 
MISSON  DISTRICTS  DURING 
MAY  AND  JUNE. 

DATE  DISTRICT  TOWN 

MAY  28  9  SYLVA 

MAY  29  8  MORGANTON 

MAY  30  7  DOBSON 

MAY  31  6  ALBEMARLE 

JUNE  3  5  GRAHAM 

JUNE  4  4  ELIZABETHTOWN 

JUNE  5  3  ROCKY  MOUNT 

JUNE  6  2  NEW  BERN 

JUNE  7  1  EDENTON 

All  meetings  start  at  7:30  p.m.,  and  will 
be  held  in  the  county  courthouse  except 
at  Graham,  where  the  hearing  will  be  in 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  at  Rocky  Mount 
in  the  City  Court  Room. 

#  THE  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  WANTS  YOUR 
OPINIONS  AND  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS. YOUR  DISTRICT  HEAR- 
ING IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
BE  HEARD. 
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CAN'T 
READ 


By  Duane  Raver 


For  about  six  hours  I'd  pulled  forty  or  fifty  vari- 
ous plugs  and  flies  over,  through,  beneath  and 
around  the  fish  of  my  favorite  pond.  Everything 
"by  the  book" — all  the  approved  techniques,  ap- 
proaches and  methods — nothing;  hardly  a  strike. 
As  I  put  away  the  tackle  and  shrugged  the  day  off 
as  pleasant  exercise,  a  farmer  living  nearby  walked 
up  and  asked  the  inevitable  question.  He  didn't 
seem  discouraged  at  my  dismal  story  and  unfasten- 
ed the  huge  floating  plug  hooked  in  the  top  guide 
of  his  solid  steel  casting  rod.  The  nickel  plated  reel 
worked  haltingly  but  adequately  and  his  fishing  was 
about  to  begin.  I  closed  the  back  door  of  the  station 
wagon  simultaneously  with  the  whine  of  the  local 
resident's  first  cast.  The  splash  of  the  big  top  water 
plug  was  almost  funny,  I  thought,  as  I  took  a  step 
toward  the  front  door  of  the  car.  The  next  splash 
wasn't  a  bit  funny.  The  antique  rod  showed  the 
beautiful  strain  of  a  mad  largemouth  bass.  The  20- 
pound  test  line  held  and  after  a  couple  of  snubbed 
runs  the  fish  was  hoisted  on  to  the  short  dock  and 
lay  with  gills  flared  at  the  old  boy's  feet.  From 
where  I  stood  with  open  mouth  it  looked  to  be 
about  seven  pounds  and  I  didn't  wait  for  the  weigh- 
ing-in  ceremonies. 

Driving  home  I  began  to  analyze  this  little  epi- 
sode. Now  a  true  philosopher  would  chalk  it  up  as 
a  pure  accident  that  Joe  Farmer  hit  the  piscatorial 
jack-pot  after  the  so-called  "angler"  drew  a  com- 
plete blank.  Maybe  so,  but  a  better  approach  would 
include  the  thought  that  the  bass  which  succumbed 
to  the  outsized  plug  in  the  heat  of  the  day  simply 
hadn't  read  the  chapter  on  "Bass  Fishing."  The 
fish  was  ready  to  hit,  the  lure  was  within  reach — 
bingo,  success.  The  largemouth  hadn't  been  told 
that  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  deep  water,  that  big 
noisy  hunks  of  wood  weren't  good  to  eat,  and  that 
only  precisely  presented  offerings  should  be  accept- 
ed. 


Now  don't  get  me  wrong,  angling  know-how  and 
experience  will  pay  off  in  the  long  run,  and  over 
the  years  the  good  fisherman  that  studies  his  sport 
will  catch  more  fish  than  the  above  mentioned 
"lucky  throw"  artist.  On  the  other  hand — and  this 
is  the  whole  point  of  this  thing — radical  departures 
and  new  methods  are  essential  for  consistently  good 
catches,  and  most  of  us  must  get  out  of  our  respec- 
tive ruts  if  we  want  to  fool  fish.  Fish  can't  read. 

Stop  and  think  a  minute:  you've  got  maybe  three 
dozen  lures  in  your  tackle  box  and  probably  50  or 
so  flies  and  bugs  in  the  fly  outfit;  how  many  of 
these  fish  foolers  do  you  use?  Four  or  five?  Closer 
to  two  or  three,  I'll  bet.  I  mean  really  consistently, 
time  after  time  use,  now.  If  you're  satisfied  with 
your  luck,  no  more  arguments.  If  things  are  getting 
a  little  dull  though,  better  regroup  and  take  stock 
of  the  situation. 

Most  of  us,  I  guess,  accept  changes  pretty  slowly; 
and  the  more  radical  the  change  the  slower  we  are 
to  catch  on.  So  it  goes  with  fishing.  A  new  method 
or  bait  pops  up  and  we  read  about  it  and  that's 
usually  that.  We  may  buy  the  gadget  and  tuck  it 
away  in  the  box  and  forget  it,  trotting  out  the  same 
old  ("tried  and  true")  stuff  on  the  lake  or  stream 
year  after  year.  Willing  to  try  something  a  little 
different  this  year?  Check  these. 

Bluegills  probably  feed  more  near  the  bottom 
than  they  do  near  the  top.  This  is  taking  the  entire 
year  from — say — the  last  of  March  through  Novem- 
ber in  the  average  pond  or  small  lake.  The  big 
reservoirs  and  eastern  rivers  may  present  different 
situations.  Generally  this  deep  feeding  is  pretty 
much  left  alone  by  the  average  bream  fisherman. 
Here's  where  a  new  trick  or  two  must  be  used — 
even  a  method  that  may  not  appear  in  the  books. 
Up  north  where  winter  clamps  several  inches  (may- 
be a  foot  or  two)  of  ice  over  the  lakes  and  streams, 
the  hardy  anglers  dig  out  what  they  call  "ice  flies." 
Those  bits  of  fish  false  pretense  go  to  work  at  depths 
of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  and  proceed  to  upset  the 
winter  schedules  of  bluegills,  crappies  and  yellow 
perch.  "Good  for  them,"  you  say,  but  here  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  May  with  bluegills  growing  fat 
in  a  pond  less  than  12  feet  deep.  The  ice  fly,  my 
friend,  with  slight  modification,  is  the  item  that 
may  make  your  fly  rod  do  knee  bends  with  a  half  a 
pound  of  bluegill  on  the  business  end  right  here 
and  now.  Remember:  fish  can't  read  and  nobody 
mentioned  to  these  bream  that  ice  flies  are  only  for 
Yankee  fish  with  blue  noses.  First  you've  got  to 
get  this  little  lure.  Easiest  solution  here  is  to  tie 
your  own.  And  this  is  almost  as  easily  done  as  said. 
Take  a  number  8  or  10  long-shanked  hook  (the  ones 
the  fly  tyers  call  "2  x  long")  and  tie  a  pinch  of 
marabou  feathers  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  back 
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of  the  eye  of  the  hook.  The  marabou  feather  strands 
should  be  only  slightly  longer  than  the  shank  of 
the  hook.  Next  take  a  small  split  shot  (the  smaller 
the  better)  and  clamp  it  on  the  shank  over  the 
windings  holding  the  marabou.  Now  carefully  paint 
the  shot  with  airplane  enamel.  Vary  the  colors,  us- 
ing white,  yellow,  black,  etc.  The  first  coat  should 
dry  before  painting  the  eye  on  the  shot.  This  last 
touch  may  or  may  not  be  important  to  the  fish  but 
it  makes  a  pretty  fly.  It's  easily  done  using  the  head 
of  a  straight  pin  as  illustrated.  s\; 


O.K.,  we've  got  our  fly.  You  may  be  a  little  con- 
cerned with  the  weight  of  this  lure  as  you  whip 
the  fly  rod,  and  I'll  admit  they  are  more  difficult 
to  lay  out  carefully  than  other  flies  but  you  will 
soon  get  the  hang  of  it.  The  next  obstacle  is  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  itself.  Down  goes  the  fly  and 
clutches  everything  imaginable.  This  is  the  price  of 
success.  To  be  sure,  in  heavy  vegetation  you're  lick- 
ed, so  pick  your  spots.  Generally  though,  the  loss 
of  flies  is  not  great.  Give  the  little  lure  movement 
by  bringing  the  rod  tip  up  sharply  so  that  the  fly 
moves  upward  and  forward  no  more  than  a  few 
inches  at  a  time — sort  of  a  bounce.  The  next  log 
you  hook  may  turn  into  a  rampaging  big  mouth  bass 
— so  be  ready.  Crappies,  too,  like  this  rig  and  al- 
though it  may  not  be  news  to  you,  keep  it  in  mind. 

Along  about  page  20  in  the  standard  book  on 
trout  fishing  you  find  the  subject  of  "trout  on  dry 
flies."  Now  this  isn't  particularly  startling  since  it's 
a  beautiful  way  to  put  trout  in  the  creel.  Should  it 
read  "bass  on  dry  flies,"  an  eyebrow  or  two  might 
go  up  and  faulty  type-setting  may  be  suspected.  But 
fortunately  the  bass  can't  read  this  chapter  in  the 
trout  volume  and  they  go  right  on  swatting  over- 
sized dry  flies  offered  by  fishermen  who  are  willing 
to  depart  from  the  normal.  These  big  dry  flies  are 
particularly  effective  on  bass  when  the  fish  become 
a  little  uneasy  at  encountering  noisy  plugs  and 
super-popping  bugs.  Size  4  isn't  too  large  and  again 
you  may  find  the  easiest  way  to  get  the  flies  is  to 
tie  your  own.  Browns,  greys,  or  black  usually  get 
the  most  response.  The  bivisable  type  seems  to  float 
best  and  probably  is  the  easiest  to  tie.  Take  along 
several  in  hook  sizes  4  and  6  next  time.  Fish  them 
very  slowly  for  best  results. 


It's  old  stuff  to  a  lot  of  fishermen  that  the  fish- 
worm  is  deadly  on  almost  any  fresh-water  fish  that 
flips  a  fin.  But  just  in  case  you  still  haven't  put  the 
garden  hackle  on  your  list  of  weapons,  here's  some 
encouragement.  Take  a  fairly  heavy  hook  about 
size  6,  file  the  barb  off  or  bend  it  down  (did  I  lose 
you?)  and  tie  onto  the  business  end  of  100  yards 
of  6  pound  test  monofilament  line.  This  line  is  on 
your  favorite  single  action  fly  reel  and  the  reel  is 
afixed  to  your  fly  rod.  Now  before  you  give  this 
whole  idea  the  gate  because  of  the  barbless  hook 
bit,  let  me  hasten  to  explain.  Nothing  irritates 
me  more  than  a  4  inch  bluegill  with  a  hook  lodged 
deep  in  his  gullet.  A  barbless  hook  is  comparatively 
easy  to  back  out  of  the  throat  of  a  fish,  whether 
the  fish,  in  the  case  of  panfish,  is  returned  to  the 
water  or  not.  And  should  an  overenthusiastic  8 
inch  bass  sample  the  bait,  your  chances  of  putting 
back  and  uninjured  fish  are  much  better  with  the 
barbless  bait  hook.  So  combined  with  the  fact  that 
with  a  tight  line  you'll  probably  lose  fewer  fish  with 
the  barb  off,  this  should  make  sense.  One  addition: 
a  split  shot  about  14  inches  above  the  hook,  and 
you're  all  set.  Bait  the  hook  with  at  least  two  big 
fishworms  and  toss  (not  cast)  it  gently  into  fairly 
deep  water.  Now,  one  reason  for  using  a  fly  rod 
rather  than  a  spinning  rod  (which  is  perfectly  cap- 
able of  handling  this  rig)  is  that  you're  in  close 
touch  with  the  fish  when  he  decides  to  take  the 
bait,  and  you  can  release  the  line  with  your  left 
hand  as  he  runs  with  it.  What  will  pick  up  the  bait 
depends  a  little  on  what's  in  the  water  you're  fish- 
ing. Walleyes,  bass,  catfish,  bluegills,  crappies — you 
name  it;  they  all  like  large  servings  of  fishworms. 

Want  to  catch  fish?  Be  different.  Now  don't  for- 
sake all  your  old  standbys,  but  when  the  opportun- 
ity presents  itself,  use  a  new  technic.  You'll  think 
of  lots  of  them — some  will  seem  a  little  wacky,  but 
remember:  fish  can't  read;  maybe  they'll  open  their 
mouths  once  too  often. 
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Public  Hearings  Set  For  1957-58  Hunting  Regulations 

In  keeping  with  a  long-standing  policy  of  giving  Tar  Heel  sportsmen  a 
voice  in  setting  up  hunting  regulations,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
will  hold  a  series  of  nine  district  meetings,  one  in  each  district.     All  of 
the  meetings  are  scheduled  for  7:30  p.m.,  and  all  interested  sportsmen  are 
invited  to  attend.     At  the  meetings  the  Commission  will  present  a  set  of 
proposed  hunting  regulations,  and  give  visitors  a  chance  to  express  their 
views  and  desires.     The  proposals  are  based  on  last  season's  rules  and  recom- 
mendations from  wildlife  protectors  and  game  biologists.     Following  are  the 
dates  and  places:  /  .. 


May  28, 

1957 

District 

9 

Sylva 

Courthouse 

May  29, 

1957 

District 

8 

Morganton 

Courthouse 

May  30, 

1957 

District 

7 

Dobson 

Courthouse 

May  31, 

1957 

District 

6 

Albemarle 

Courthouse 

June  3, 

1957 

District 

5 

Graham 

Agricultural  Hall 

June  4, 

• 

1957 

District 

4 

Elizabethtown 

Courthouse 

June  5, 

1957 

District 

3 

Rocky  Mount 

City  Court  Room 

June  6, 

1957 

District 

2 

New  Bern 

Courthouse 

June  7, 

1957 

District 

1 

Edenton 

Courthouse 

New  Signs  For  Wildlife  Management  Ins t allat i ons  -  »".\ 

During  the  month  of  May  you  will  see  more  and  more  of  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's new  signs  marking  fish  hatcheries,  fishing  access  areas,  refuges, 
management  areas,  and  the  residences  of  field  personnel.     The  signs  are  de- 
signed in  diamond  shape  using  the  cover  title  . of  WILDLIFE  MAGAZINE  as  a 
trademark  familiar  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  WILDLIFE  readers.     They  are  a 
service  to  people  wishing  to  locate  personnel  or  wildlife  management  instal- 
lations throughout  the  entire  state. 


Fishing  Access  Area  Program  Speeded 

One  of  the  most  popular  programs  conducted  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  as 
a  service  to  sportsmen — setting  up  areas  where  the  public  may  reach  public 
waters  without  trespassing  or  paying  an  access  fee — will  be  speeded  up.  The 
Commission's  Engineering  division  now  has  two  full  time  workers  setting  up 
the  areas.     William  Kinsey,  Jacksonville,  recently  has  been  given  the  help 
of  Robert  Hammer,  Creedmoor.    Both  men  are  former  Wildlife  Patrolmen.  North 
Carolina  currently  has  more  than  30  access  areas  in  operation  throughout  the 
state. 
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The  clapper  rail  is  a  characteristic  bird  of  our  coastal  salt  marshes  where  it  is  more  frequently  heard  than  seen.  Above,  an  adult 
broods  a  family  of  newly  hatched  young.  One  downy  chick,  crowded  out  below,  attempts  to  climb  aboard  its  parent. 

Mr.  Saea&ty  of  the  Salt  Marshes 

By  David  A.  Adams 

Waterfowl  Biologist 
Photos  by  Jack  Dcrmid 


The  clapper  rail  is  one  of  our  most  interesting 
and  least  known  game  birds.  Better  known  as  the 
marsh  hen  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  it  is  not  a 
"hen"  at  all,  but  is  related  to  the  other  rails,  sora, 
coots,  and  gallinules.  The  local  name  comes  from 
its  chicken-like  habits — methodically  wending  its 
way  through  the  marsh,  pecking  here  and  there  at 
interesting  objects,  and  bobbing  its  head  as  it  goes. 

The  bird  finds  its  home  in  the  vast  areas  of  tidal 
marsh  bordering  our  coastal  sounds  and  beaches, 
and  rarely  strays  from  its  chosen  habitat  unless 
forced  to  do  so  by  storms,  high  tides,  or  other 
natural  disturbances.  It  is  so  well  concealed  by 
the  cordgrass  or  needlerush  composing  the  marsh, 


and  so  secretive  in  habits,  that  it  is  seldom  seen 
except  during  times  of  very  high  tides. 

In  addition  to  protective  concealment,  the  salt 
marsh  furnishes  the  marsh  hen  with  an  abundance 
of  food.  On  every  hand  may  be  found  fiddler  crabs 
and  periwinkle  snails  upon  which  it  feeds.  Only 
rarely  does  it  take  a  small  fish  or  insect. 

Generous  as  Nature  has  been  to  the  rail,  it  has 
not  left  it  without  enemies.  In  the  winter  the  marsh 
hawk  hunts  it,  and  raccoons,  otters,  and  minks 
roam  the  marsh  in  search  of  an  easy  meal.  Perhaps 
the  clapper  rail's  greatest  danger  lies  in  storm  tides, 

•   Continued  on  Page  14 
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Photographing 

The  Clapper  Rail 

Story  and  Pictures  by  Jack  Dcrmid 

To  bring  you  this  armchair  glimpse  into  the  private  life  of 
the  clapper  rail,  WILDLIFE'S  camera  was  taken  into  the  salt 
marshes  near  Southport.  The  nest  was  discovered  by  Dave 
Adams  and  was  under  his  observation  from  the  beginning  of 
incubation.  Thus,  photography  was  timed  to  coincide  with 
hatching. 

The  evening  before  the  accompanying  pictures  were  made 
a  burlap  blind  was  erected  on  a  driftwood  platform  which  was, 
fortunately,  located  about  20  yards  from  the  nest.  Without 
this  solid  foundation,  it  would  have  been  extremely  messy 
and  uncomfortable  working  in  the  sticky,  black  mud  of  the 
marsh  and  having  the  blind  flooded  at  each  high  tide. 

When  Dave  and  I  returned  the  following  morning,  the 
incubating  adult  was  very  reluctant  to  leave  the  nest  and  then 
tried  to  lure  us  away  by  fussing  and  strutting  about  in  openings 
in  the  marsh  with  wings  lowered  and  feathers  puffed  up — 
little  wonder,  for  several  of  the  chicks  had  hatched  and  the 
remaining  eggs  were  pipped.  Timing  for  photography  was 
perfect. 

The  screen  of  cordgrass  in  front  of  the  nest  was  parted,  and 
a  Speed  Graphic  camera  was  mounted  on  a  tripod  about  30 
inches  away.  One  flashbulb  was  placed  on  the  camera  and  a 
second  one  was  placed  to  the  left  to  give  better  lighting.  An 
electrical  cable  was  plugged  into  a  small  solenoid  on  the 
shutter  and  extended  to  the  blind  so  that  pictures  could  be 
made  by  remote  control. 

The  clapper  rail  is  normally  a  very  shy  bird,  but  today 
strong  paternal  instinct  brought  it  back  to  the  nest  within 
minutes  after  we  retired  to  the  blind.  The  first  flash  or  two 
frightened  the  adult  from  the  nest,  but  it  soon  became 
accustomed  to  our  photographic  intrusion  and  would  sneak  from 
the  nest  only  when  we  went  to  the  camera  to  set  it  for  the 
next  exposure.  Then,  the  clapper  rail  would  frequently  be 
back  on  the  nest  before  we  could  crawl  back  into  the  blind. 


The  camera  catches  the  clapper  rail  as  it  returns  to  its  nest. 
Two  of  the  eggs  are  in  the  process  of  hatching-,  and  tiny  beaks 
are  visible  in  the  openings.  Below:  The  coal  black  chicks  are 
conspicuous  in  the  nest,  but  they  are  nearly  invisible  in  the 
shadows  and  against  the  dark  mud  of  the  marsh. 


This  7 -week  old  juvenile,  live-trapped  for  banding,  shows  the 
long:,  gangly  legs  and  thin  body  of  the  marsh  hen  that  enable 
the  bird  to  wade  and  sneak  through  the  salt  marsh.  Adult 
clapper  rails  are  about  15  inches  long  and  have  a  wingspread 
of  about  20  inches. 

however.  During  the  hurricanes  of  1954  and  1955, 
many  thousands  of  these  birds  were  drowned  and 
washed  up  on  North  Carolina  beaches.  Despite  this 
calamity,  the  rail  population  was  about  normal 
during  the  past  year. 

The  marsh  hen  is  quite  a  linguist.  Its  calls  range 
from  the  harsh  CAC — CAC — CAC-Cac-cac-caccaccac 
so  commonly  heard  following  any  loud  disturbance 
to  a  soft  cluck  audible  at  only  a  few  yards.  Inter- 
mediate between  these  are  a  scream  (distress  call), 
a  loud  cluck  (alarm  note),  and  a  growl  (solicitude 
note).  Even  the  chicks  have  two  different  calls — a 
domestic  chick-like  peep  when  they  are  contented 
and  a  short  squeal  when  distressed. 

Do  clapper  rails  migrate?  At  the  present  time, 
no  one  really  knows.  Returns  from  birds  banded 
in  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  indicate  that  this 
northern  population  winters  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  Returns  from  rails  banded 
during  the  past  summer  near  Southport,  North 
Carolina,  have  all  come  from  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  banding  site.  It  is  probable  that  northern 
clapper  rails  (subspecies  crepitans)  do  migrate, 
passing  through  our  state  during  late  September 
and  October,  wintering  to  the  south  of  us,  and  re- 
turning to  their  nesting  grounds  sometime  in 
March.  The  southern  subspecies  (waynei),  how- 


ever, probably  does  not  migrate.  Many  more  marsh 
hens  must  be  banded,  and  many  more  co-operative 
hunters  must  return  the  bands  found  on  birds  they 
have  killed  before  the  full  migration  picture  is 
known. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  in  North  Carolina, 
at  least,  there  is  a  definite  movement  of  resident 
rails  as  winter  approaches  to  the  higher  and  more 
protected  marsh  areas  which  border  the  mainland. 
About  the  first  of  April  (in  North  Carolina)  they 
move  back  into  the  lower  cordgrass  marshes  to 
select  nesting  sites  and  begin  the  task  of  raising 
their  young. 

The  majority  of  nests  are  built  in  cordgrass  two 
to  four  feet  high,  often  immediately  behind  the 
drift  line.  The  nest  itself  is  an  elevated  platform 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  one  inch  to  two 
feet  above  the  ground,  woven  into  a  clump  of 
cordgrass.  It  is  often  covered  by  a  loosely  construct- 
ed canopy  of  the  same  living  material.  Crude  grass 
ramps  afford  the  parent  birds  easy  access. 


The  rail  is  a  fine  game  bird,  and,  according  to  Adams,  the  meat 
is  delicately  flavored  and  tender.  Compared  to  the  bobwhite 
quail's  total  weight  of  5%  to  6%  ounces,  the  clapper  rail  weighs 
8  to  14  ounces. 


This  choice  of  a  nest  site  has  several  advantages. 
Cordgrass  of  the  required  height  and  density  gen- 
erally grows  along  natural  levees  bordering  tidal 
creeks.  These  levees  are  higher  than  the  surround- 
ing marsh,  adding  their  height  to  that  of  the  ele- 
vated nest,  keeping  it  above  all  but  the  highest 
tides.  The  rails'  favorite  feeding  grounds  are  the 
borders  of  these  same  streams.  Even  when  the  nest 
is  inundated,  the  canopy  permits  incubated  eggs 
to  rise  several  inches  with  the  flooding  tide,  and 
then  settle  back  unharmed  as  the  water  recedes. 
Finally,  the  lower  reaches  of  the  marsh  are  relative- 
ly free  from  predators  during  the  nesting  season. 

Soon  after  the  nest  is  completed,  egg  laying 
commences.  On  the  average,  one  egg  is  laid  each 
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day  until  the  full  clutch  of  from  9  to  12  eggs  is 
reached.  Both  sexes  participate  in  incubation, 
which  begins  at  about  the  time  of  the  laying  of 
the  last  egg.  Nineteen  to  24  days  after  the  last  egg 
is  laid,  the  first  chick  emerges.  Hatching  of  the 
entire  brood  usually  takes  more  than  24  hours. 

At  hatching,  the  chicks  are  covered  with  coal- 
black  down  with  a  greenish  sheen,  and  have  short 
white  bills.  Within  an  hour  after  hatching,  they 
are  able  to  leave  the  nest.  At  this  time,  one  parent 
frequently  calls  the  more  advanced  chicks  into 
the  marsh  while  the  other  adult  incubates  or 
broods  the  laggards. 

During  their  first  few  days,  the  chicks  are 
brooded  on  "brood  nests" — platforms  of  dead  cord- 
grass  raised  above  the  marsh  floor.  During  a  high 
tide,  the  entire  platform  floats — chicks,  adults,  and 
all — providing  the  young  birds  with  a  dry  refuge. 

As  time  passes,  the  black  down  of  the  chicks  is 
replaced  by  grayish  feathers,  their  bills  grow  longer 
and  assume  a  grayish  hue,  and  they  become  more 
independent.  During  the  sixth  week,  the  chicks 
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leave  their  parents  and  strike  out  on  their  own. 
In  another  three  or  four  weeks  they  are  able  to 
fly,  and  soon  afterwards  they  are  indistinguishable 
from  full  adults. 

Tides  are  usually  highest  in  spring  and  fall  and 
the  high  tides  of  September  force  the  rails  out  of 
their  favorite  creek-side  haunts.  During  these  ex- 
treme tides,  they  must  find  shelter  in  the  tall  grass 
atop  the  levees,  or  seek  higher  ground.  This  is  the 
time  for  marsh  hen  hunting.  Southport  and  Beau- 
fort are  the  headquarters  for  this  sport  in  North 
Carolina.  Although  "marsh  henning"  does  not  have 
as  many  participants  as  it  could  have,  many  hunt- 
ers make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  coastal 
marshes  each  fall.  As  hunting  success  is  dependent 
upon  adequate  tide  rise,  and  as  tides  are  predictable 
( to  a  degree ) ,  a  hunter  may  know  in  advance  when 
the  best  tide  conditions  will  occur  and  plan  ac- 
cordingly. To  top  it  off,  the  birds  are  usually  plenti- 
ful (Southport  hunters  averaged  six  marsh  hens 
per  trip  last  fall)  and  the  liberal  bag  limit  of  ten 
birds  per  day  allows  a  good  "mess"  to  be  carried 
home.  See  you  in  September! 


A  typical  hunting  scene  in  the  salt  marshes  near  Southport  during  the  rail  season.  The  boat  is  poled  through  the  grass  to  force  the 
rails  to  fly.  Adams  says  that  the  species  is  undershot  in  North  Carolina.  In  an  aerial  survey  on  a  good  tide  day,  September  6,  1956, 
only  20  hunters  were  seen  in  all  the  marshes  from  the  South  Carolina  border  to  Beaufort. 


Call  him  Robin,  Redbreast,  or  Yellowbelly,  this  brightly-colored  resident  of  flowing 
streams  fills  a  niche  in  the  aquatic  communities  of  many  North  Carolina  waters. 

By  J.  H.  Cornell 


Lest  there  be  confusion  among  our  readers,  may 
we  hasten  to  say  that  the  fish  we  are  talking  about 
is  known  in  North  Carolina  as  the  Robin.  In  South 
Carolina  this  member  of  the  bream  group  usually 
is  called  the  Redbreast.  Over  its  entire  range,  it 
probably  is  most  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Yellowbelly,  and  this  is  the  name  which  has  been 
adopted  as  the  official  common  name  by  the  Ameri- 
can Fisheries  Society.  The  basis  for  these  different 
names  is  the  fact  that,  especially  in  the  spawning 
season,  the  breast  of  the  male  fish  is  a  brilliant  red. 
The  breast  of  the  female  is  a  golden  yellow.  Al- 
though it  is  likely  that  the  name  of  Robin  will 
continue  to  be  used  in  North  Carolina,  it  is  well 
for  our  fishermen  to  recognize  the  accepted  com- 
mon name  of  Yellowbelly. 

Probably  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  this  fish  is  the  long,  narrow,  black  earflap  with- 
out any  red  marking.  In  Virginia,  this  characteris- 
tic has  given  it  the  common  name  of  long-eared 
sunfish.  This  is  an  unfortunate  choice  because  the 
name  "Long-eared  sunfish"  is  the  accepted  common 
name  of  another  species  which  does  not  live  in  our 
region.  Let's  just  go  on  calling  it  the  Robin  or  the 
correct  name  of  Yellowbelly. 

The  background  color  of  this  fish  is  olive,  and 
on  the  sides  there  are  very  small  reddish  spots  on 
a  bluish  ground.  The  belly  is  an  orange-red.  In 
front  of  the  eye  there  are  bluish  stripes  extending 
toward  the  mouth.  These  bluish  stripes  should  not 
be  the  cause  of  confusion  in  identification  between 
this  species  and  the  common  sunfish,  or  Pumpkin- 
seed,  in  which  the  bluish  stripes  extend  entirely 
across  the  cheek.  The  earflap  is  very  long  and 
black,  but  it  is  only  about  as  wide  as  the  eye.  The 
dorsal  fin  consists  of  ten  spines  and,  usually,  eleven 
soft  rays.  The  anal  fin,  three  spines  and  eight  to 
ten  rays.  The  scales  on  the  cheek  are  rather  small 
and  are  arranged  in  six  or  seven  rows.  There  are 
forty-five  to  forty-seven  scales  in  the  lateral  line, 
with  six  or  seven  rows  above  the  line  and  thirteen 
to  fifteen  rows  below  it. 

HABITAT 

The  Yellowbelly  is  one  of  the  most  common  sun- 
fish in  its  range  from  Maine  to  Louisiana  in  the 
streams  and  ponds  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 


coasts.  Actually,  there  are  two  varieties  of  this 
species.  From  North  Carolina  northward,  the  scales 
seem  to  be  smaller  and  there  is  no  marking  on 
the  soft  part  of  the  dorsal  fin.  In  the  southern 
variety,  the  scales  are  slightly  larger  and  less 
numerous,  and  there  is  a  dusky  blotch  on  the  rear 
part  of  the  dorsal  fin.  The  overlap  of  these  two 
varieties  is  at  our  point  in  their  range,  and  both 
are  found  in  North  Carolina.  However,  the  distinc- 
tion is  so  minor  as  to  be  of  no  importance  to  the 
fishermen. 

Before  the  advent  of  extensive  farm  pond  con- 
struction with  the  standard  stocking  of  Bluegill 
bream,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Yellowbelly 
was  our  most  common  sunfish,  especially  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas.  It  was  found  naturally  in 
nearly  every  pond  and  stream  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  This  fish  averages  about  ten  inches  in 
length  in  the  larger  adults,  and  is  one  of  our  larger 
sunfishes.  It  does  not  do  quite  as  well  in  ponds  as 
does  the  Bluegill,  and  for  that  reason  it  seldom  is 
used  in  stocking  them.  Actually,  its  preferred 
habitat  is  in  flowing  streams.  Even  when  Yellow- 
bellies  and  Bluegills  are  found  in  the  same  stream, 
it  is  generally  true  that  the  Bluegills  will  live  in 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  pools  and  the  Yellowbellies 
will  be  found  in  the  more  rapidly  moving  water. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  rule  among  all  animals 
that  are  closely  related  in  structure  and  classifica- 
tion and  which  inhabit  the  same  area,  that  serious 
competition  for  food  and  living  space  is  avoided 
by  a  demonstrated  preference  for  different  habitat 
conditions.  Frequently,  these  conditions  are  very 
minor  in  their  differences  but  they  serve  to  separate 
the  species  and  to  prevent  serious  and  injurious 
competition  between  them.  The  preference  of  the 
Bluegills  for  pond  waters  and  the  Yellowbellies  for 
flowing  waters  is  a  demonstration  of  this  principle. 
Another  excellent  illustration  is  the  Rock  bass 
which  is  found  most  commonly  in  clear,  hard- 
bottomed  swift  streams,  and  the  very  similar  War- 
mouth  which  shows  a  decided  preference  for  lakes 
and  ponds  with  muddy  bottoms. 

LIFE  HISTORY 

The  spawning  of  this  species  usually  takes  place 
in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  in  the  month  of  May. 
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The  spawning  temperature  for  the  species  is  about 
72  degrees.  The  length  of  the  spawning  season  de- 
pends on  the  rate  at  which  the  water  warms  in  the 
spring. 

The  nests  are  located  on  coarse  sand  or  gravel 
bottoms,  usually  close  to  the  shore  and  in  quite 
shallow  water.  The  nests  may  be  made  at  depths 
of  from  three  feet  to  as  little  as  six  or  eight  inches. 
The  nests  frequently  are  arranged  in  a  "colony", 
although  the  colonial  instinct  in  nest-building  is 
not  so  highly  demonstrated  in  this  species  as  in  the 
Bluegills.  Like  the  other  members  of  the  sunfish 
family,  the  male  fish  builds  the  nest  and  then 
coaxes  a  ripe  female  to  come  use  it.  As  soon  as 
the  eggs  are  laid  and  fertilized,  the  female  leaves 
the  nest  and  the  eggs  are  cared  for  by  the  male. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  or  more  females  to 
spawn  in  the  same  nest  with  the  same  male. 

The  eggs  are  heavy  and  adhesive  when  they  are 
first  laid.  They  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  nest  and 
adhere  to  the  clean  gravel.  The  male  fish  guards 
the  nest  and  fans  it  to  keep  fresh  oxygenated  water 
moving  over  the  eggs  and  to  keep  silt  from  settling 
on  them  and  smothering  them.  At  a  water  tempera- 
ture of  72  degrees,  the  eggs  will  hatch  out  in  four 
days  and  the  sac  fry  will  be  present  in  the  nest. 
In  another  three  days,  the  sac  will  be  absorbed  and 
the  young  fish  will  swim  off  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  male  parent.  The  fry  tend  to  remain 
together  in  a  school  for  the  remainder  of  the  first 
summer,  as  they  grow  through  the  fingerling  stage. 


The  larger  Yellowbellies  do  not  show  a  marked 
tendency  to  school. 

There  is  some  secondary  spawning  in  this  species, 
usually  occurring  during  August.  The  tendency  for 
secondary  spawning  is  considerably  less  than 
among  the  Bluegills,  and  there  are  relatively  few 
eggs  laid  by  the  fish  which  do  spawn  a  second 
time.  The  spring-spawned  fish  will  reach  three 
inches  by  late  fall  if  they  have  a  good  food  supply. 
They  will  be  large  enough  to  spawn  at  a  length  of 
five  inches.  This  means  that  the  Yellowbelly  should 
spawn  at  the  age  of  3  years,  and  some  of  them  will 
be  large  enough  at  the  age  of  2  years.  These  fish 
grow  somewhat  more  slowly  than  the  Bluegills, 
and  reach  about  ten  inches  and  the  weight  of  one 
pound  in  seven  years.  That  is  about  their  maximum 
size  and  age,  although  the  average  is  considerably 
less. 

IMPORTANCE 

The  sunfishes  are  to  the  fresh-water  fishermen 
what  the  rabbits  are  to  the  hunters.  They  support 
the  heaviest  part  of  our  total  fishing  pressure.  To 
the  average  fisherman,  the  Yellowbelly  is  probably 
the  most  important  member  of  the  population  of 
our  warm-water  streams.  These  fish  are  caught  on 
a  tremendous  assortment  of  natural  baits.  They 
will  take  any  kind  of  worms,  crickets,  the  larvae  of 
insects  and  beetles,  and  especially  the  so-called 
"Catalpa  worms".  In  the  spring  and  fall,  when  the 
surface  water  is  not  too  warm,  the  Yellowbellies 
will  rise  to  popping  bugs,  but  wet  flies  with  or 


The  yellowbelly,  or  robin,  is  characterized  by  an  orange-red  belly  and  a  long-  black  earflap,  only  about  as  wide  as  the  eye.  Bluish 
stripes  in  front  of  the  eye  extend  toward  the  mouth.  Look  for  the  brightly-colored  yellowbelly  in  flowing  streams,  where  he  is  one  of 
the  top  panfishes. 
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without  small  spinners  usually  are  more  effective 
among  the  artificial  lures. 

Yellowbellies  feed  to  some  extent  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Like  many  other  warm-water  species, 
they  feed  less  in  the  cold  months  and  during  the 
extreme  heat  of  summer.  When  the  water  tempera- 
ture is  below  45  degrees,  they  will  be  as  deep  as 
25  feet  or  more  if  such  locations  are  available.  Still- 
fishing  with  bait  is  one  of  the  best  methods  at  this 
time.  They  begin  to  move  around  more  when  the 
temperature  gets  up  toward  55  degrees,  and  be- 
tween 55  and  60  degrees  they  usually  will  move 


into  shallow  water  at  depths  of  5  feet  or  thereabouts. 
They  may  be  found  around  logs,  brush  piles,  and 
weed  beds  where  they  feed  on  the  early  insects. 
They  will  be  spawning  in  shallow  water  when  the 
temperature  reaches  72  degrees,  and  at  that  time 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  taken  on  small  floating 
bugs  and  poppers.  Incidentally,  trout-size  dry  flies 
are  very  efficient  lures  at  this  time. 

When  the  surface  water  temperature  rises  above 
80  degrees,  it  can  be  expected  that  they  will  move 
into  considerably  deeper  water  in  search  of  their 

•  See  YELLOWBELLY  Page  23 


PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


A.  Daniel  Neal 


Born  in  Stokesdale,  North  Carolina  on  July  28, 
1910,  Mr.  A.  Daniel  Neal,  Wildlife  Protector  for 
Rockingham  County,  grew  up  on  a  farm.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Rocky  Springs  and  Stokes- 
dale High  Schools,  after  which  he  worked  with  the 
State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission  for 
two  years  before  accepting  employment  as  a  Wild- 
life Protector  on  November  1,  1938. 

Mr.  Neal  has  attended  two  Wildlife  Protectors' 
Training  Schools,  conducted  by  the  Institute  of 
Government  in  Chapel  Hill.  Very  active  in  civic  and 
local  church  affairs,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Mt.  Zion 
Methodist  Church,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Stewards  for  the  past  25  years.  For  the 


past  two  years,  Mr.  Neal  has  also  served  on  the 
local  school  board  in  Huntsville  Township. 

Wildlife  Protector  Neal  is  married  and  is  the 
father  of  eleven  children — six  daughters  and  five 
sons.  The  Neals  reside  at  Route  1,  Stokesdale, 
North  Carolina. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  FEBRUARY 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for 
the  month  of  February,  1957. 


Persons  checked    18,061 

Total  prosecutions    245 

Total  convictions    231 

Total  cases  not  guilty    11 

Total  cases  nol  prossed    3 

Total  fines  collected    $3,175.50 

Total  costs  collected    $1,693.80 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or 
costs  collected  are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its  personnel. 

IT'S  THE  LAW! 

QUESTION:  Is  it  a  violation  of  the  game  laws  for 
the  wife  of  a  nonresident  serviceman 
who  is  stationed  at  a  base  in  North 
Carolina  to  fish  in  the  county  of  resi- 
dence without  a  license? 

ANSWER:  "Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  sta- 
tioned at  a  military  facility  in  North 
Carolina  mujst  comply  with  State 
license  requirements;  however,  non- 
resident servicemen,  and  their  wives, 
on  active  duty  at  military  facilities  in 
this  State  are  entiled  to  buy  Resident 
State  fishing  licenses  without  regard 
to  residence  requirements."  It  is  the 
intention  of  this  regulation  to  grant 
the  same  privilege  to  nonresident 
servicemen  and  their  wives  as  that 
of  the  local  populace. 
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By  Bill  Hamnett 

Now  that  summer  vacation  time  is  approaching 
for  our  many  children  in  North  Carolina,  it  is  time 
we  do  a  little  serious  thinking  about  their  construc- 
tive use  of  the  period  of  time  they  have  anxiously 
awaited.  Family  life  is  the  fundamental  concept  of 
good  citizenship,  and  a  strong  family  is  a  mutual 
cooperative  agreement  and  understanding  between 
parent  and  child.  So  often  though,  we  as  parents 
look  forward  with  repulsive  indignation  to  that 
time  when  our  children  will  be  around  us  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day  with  their  exhortations — 
"What  can  I  do  now?"  Well,  what  can  they  do? 
That's  really  up  to  you.  Here  are  a  few  ideas. 

1.  TAKE  THEM  FISHING:  Do  you  remember 
the  first  time  you  went  fishing,  the  first  fish  you 
caught?  How  can  children  have  that  memorable 
thrill  and  enjoyment  of  fishing  if  you  deny  them  the 
opportunity  to  go  fishing.  But  above  everything 
else,  go  with  them.  Teach  them  the  difference  be- 
tween the  right  and  the  wrong  way  to  fish.  Help 
them  through  your  skill  and  knowledge  to  become 
fishermen  and  fisherwomen,  but  remember  they  are 
to  learn  what  took  you  years  to  find  out.  So  be 
patient,  resourceful,  and  encouraging — and  let 
them  do  the  fishing.  Without  exception,  they  shall 
"catoh"  more  than  fish  from  the  fellowship  of  such 
family  experiences. 

2.  BACKYARD  CAMPING.  We  can't  all  go  to 
our  state  and  national  recreation  areas,  but  we 
should  visit  our  parks,  forests  and  resorts  some- 
time. We  need  to  learn  how  to  best  use  these 
facilities  when  time  comes  for  us  to  do  so,  and  a 
good  proving  ground  for  experience  is  your  own 
backyard.  Children  will  delight  to  the  prospect  of 
cooking  a  meal  outdoors  on  a  charcoal  grill,  open 
fire,  or  buddy  burner.  They  can  learn  much  about 
the  art  of  fire  building,  prevention  of  uncontrolled 
fires,  and  the  value  of  cooking  techniques.  If  they 
are  able  to  cook  their  own  food,  the  nutritional 
value  of  the  food  will  satisfy  both  their  hunger  and 
their  spirit.  Sleeping-out  in  the  backyard  will  give 
them  a  keen  sense  of  independence — which  they 
have  enviously  seen  in  Davy  Crockett,  the  Lone 
Ranger,  and  Wild  Bill  Hickock.  Their  minds  will 


create  experiences  that  were  basic  in  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  our  great  country.  Before 
long  they  will  realize  they  have  an  obligation  and 
duty  to  their  fellowmen  to  see  to  it  that  we  always 
have  an  out-of-doors  available.  And  through  their 
desire  to  perpetuate  these  experiences  they  will 
make  stronger  the  creed  of  conservation  in  their 
own  life. 

3.  NATURE  WALKS:  As  a  family  activity,  there 
are  few  moments  more  exciting  than  an  exploration 
of  the  World  we  live  in.  There  are  indeed,  "tongues 
in  trees,  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  running 
brooks",  if  we  but.  open  our  eyes  and  ears  to  them. 
We  soon  learn  the  purpose  of  life  through  the 
examples  we  find  in  Nature.  No  atheist  has  ever 
stood  face  to  face  with  Nature.  Trying  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  our  children  shall  ask  at 
times,  will  really  cause  us  to  think  more  about  the 
world  we  live  in  and  perhaps  we  will  need  a  little 
more  experience  and  training  ourselves.  Over  a 
period  of  weeks  select  several  projects  that,  when 
completed  and  pieced  together,  will  begin  a  mosaic 
that  will  become  more  exquisite  and  meaningful  as 
the  child  becomes  older  and  reaches  maturity.  As 
examples,  during  one  walk  look  for  as  many  differ- 
ent animal  homes  as  you  can  find — insect  galls,  co- 
coons, spider  webs,  squirrel  nests;  under  rocks,  in 
water,  on  trees,  in  the  ground,  and  such.  Another 
walk,  look  for  animal  signs — droppings,  tracks, 
scratches,  feathers,  bits  of  fur,  and  such.  Perhaps 
one  trip  may  be  interesting  in  discovering  the 
geometric  design  in  Nature — turtle  shells,  snail 
shells,  shells,  trees,  and  bird  nests.  Still  another 
may  be  in  quest  of  the  variety  of  things  to  be  found 
out-of-doors.  But  near  the  end  of  the  summer  sum 
up  all  the  experiences  and  notice  their  relation- 
ship to  each  other. 

4.  HANDICRAFT:  A  hammer,  nails,  and  a  saw 
have  quite  an  appeal  to  children.  With  proper  in- 
troduction and  encouragement,  mid-summer  is 
a  good  time  to  repair  used  bird  houses  and  build 
feeding  stations  for  next  winter's  use.  Attracting 
birds  to  a  backyard  feeding  station  has  great 
therapeutic  value  in  a  season  of  the  year  when  we 
need  a  balm  to  ease  the  malaise  of  confinement. 

5.  INDUSTRY:  Some  children  will  need  the 
benefit  of  assuming  a  responsibility.  Why  not  get 
them  started  raising  fishing  worms,  crickets,  or 
mealy  bugs  for  fish  bait.  They  can  earn  money 
through  the  sale  of  these  and  that  in  itself  will  be 
invaluable  training. 

Let's  make  this  a  family  summer.  Let's  know 
North  Carolina  better.  Let's  bring  conservation  of 
natural  resources  to  everyone's  attention  so  we  to- 
gether can  make  North  Carolina  the  envy  of  other 
states  that  see  our  stewardship  in  individual  re- 
sponsibility. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


Lots  of  amazing  things  go  across  an  editor's 
desk.  Some  of  it  is  noted  and  used,  some  just  noted, 
and  the  rest  allocated  forever  to  File  Thirteen. 
This  one  should  have  been  filed  in  #13,  but  it  is 
too  intriguing — the  biggest  mystery  since  some- 
body dunked  a  pair  of  dungarees  into  Mrs.  Mur- 
phey's  chowder.  There  came,  the  other  day,  a  U.S. 
postal  card  addressed:  Dept.  of  Fish  and  Game, 
Raleigh.  The  back  side  was  completely  blank. 
The  postmark  says:  Granville,  March  11,  1957. 
Granville,  where?  There  is  no  Granville  in  North 
Carolina,  if  Rand  McNally  may  be  relied  upon, 
and  furthermore,  we  are  still  wondering  what  the 
guy  wanted. 

Donald  Littlejohn  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  is  somewhat 
upset.  Sorry  we  can't  supply  the  name  of  the 
correspondent  referred  to.  Original  letter  is  probably 
in  the  Printer's  file  13. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  read  a  letter  in  your  book.  I  did  not  like  it  and  a  lot  of 
my  friends  who  hunt  didn't  either.  I  am  sending  the  letter 
back  and  I  would  like  for  you  to  send  me  the  person's  name 
who  wrote  it.  It  was  in  March  edition  last  year  and  I  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  it  until  recently. 

"I  am  writing  to  tell  some  of  the  things  I  think  about  hunt- 
ing. Men  who  work  up  town  and  want  to  go  hunting  on  the 
weekends  go  in  some  place  and  stop  and  see  a  "No  Tres- 
passing" sign  so  they  move  on  to  somewhere  else.  The  man 
who  owned  this  place  could  have  cows  and  other  livestock  and 
wanted  to  protect  them.  So  I  don't  feel  bad  about  that.  Then 
there  is  the  man  who  has  no  livestock  and  puts  up  trespassing 
signs  because  he  hunts.  There  is  some  "Grouch."  He  does  not 
hunt  nor  does  he  have  any  livestock.  I  don't  like  people  like 
this. 

"I  know  a  man  who  has  some  boys  and  has  no  livestock  and 
doesn't  hunt  and  does  not  allow  his  own  sons  to  hunt  on  his 
land.  Most  of  the  old  people  have  already  had  their  fun  and 
don't  want  the  younger  generation  to  have  any  fun.  But  I 
have  a  Grandaddy  who  can  shoot  about  as  good  as  I  can  and 
goes  hunting  a  lot. 

"I  tell  people  I  don't  think  they  should  set  rabbit  boxes  and 
catch  rabbits  to  eat.  They  say  Don't  you  set  rabbit  boxes.  Sure 
I  set  rabbit  boxes  but  I  set  rabbit  boxes  to  catch  rabbits  to 


turn  loose  to  train  my  dogs.  So  I  won't  have  to  set  rabbit  boxes 
to  get  rabbit  meat  to  eat.  Another  thing  is  people  taking  dogs 
and  cats  to  the  country  and  turning  them  aloose.  This  destroys 
rabbits  and  quail.  I  think  people  who  have  pets  or  hunting 
dogs  who  do  not  stay  at  home  should  make  a  pen  for  them 
and  then  when  people  go  hunting  and  see  a  stray  cat  or  dog 
that  looks  like  he  is  about  to  starve  they  can  shoot  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Donald  Littlejohn 
R-3,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C." 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  will  be  grateful  if  you  will  tell  me  whether  the  common 
carp  live  four  years  and  then  spawn  and  die,  as  salmon  do, 
or  do  they,  perhaps,  live  longer  and  spawn  more  than  once. 

"I  have  a  spring-fed  duck  pond  which  is  producing  algae  in 
staggering  quantities.  This  green  moss  detaches  from  the  mud 
bottom  and  surfaces  and  becomes  unsightly.  Copper  sulphate 
and  commercial  water-weed  killer  have  been  tried  but  are  not 
the  answer.  I  would  now  like  to  stock  this  pond  with  carp  and 
see  if  they  can  discourage  the  moss. 


WILDLIFE  COMMISSION'S  PERMANENT  HOME 


After  ten  years  in  various  office  buildings,  part  of  the  time  with 
divisions  scattered  in  different  buildings,  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion will  occupy  the  top  floor  of  this  building  in  September.  The 
new  home,  partly  financed  with  Commission  funds,  faces  U.  S. 
64  east  of  Capitol  Square  in  Raleigh. 
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"My  information  is  that  the  carp  in  big  fresh-water  Utah 
Lake,  near  here,  leave  the  lake  in  the  spring  and  go  up  into 
the  irrigation  ditches  to  spawn  where,  like  salmon,  they  are 
easily  captured. 

"What  I  want  to  know  is  should  I  allow  the  local  gentry  to 
stock  my  pond  with  carp  caught  in  the  ditches  at  spawning 
time.  I  am  a  "pore"  ignorant  Georgia  boy  lost  in  a  strange 
country  and  am  fearful  of  purchasing  a  dead  horse.  Help, 
please! 

"I  have  received  three  issues  of  WILDLIFE  so  far  and 
expect  never  again  to  be  without  it. 

"Thank  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Myrl  F.  Jones 

Captain,  U.S.  Army,  Retired 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah" 

Oldest  carp  on  record  reached  the  ripe  old  age 
of  150,  and  the  weight  of  80  pounds.  Carp  will  do  a 
good  job  of  killing  the  algae,  but  in  turn  would 
have  to  be  killed  to  make  room  for  more  desirable 
fish.  Carp  are  fun  on  a  flyrod.  however. 

Tall  Tale  Department 

"Dear  Sirs: 

"After  reading  Mr.  David  L.  Murdock's  letter  from  the 
March  1957  issue  of  "Wildlife  in  North  Carolina",  I  was  re- 
minded of  an  incident  which  my  Dad  delighted  to  tell  in 
bragging  about  his  ability  to  duck  hunt,  which  I  would  like 
to  pass  on  to  you. 

"As  the  story  goes,  he  had  been  hunting  all  day,  without  an 


ounce  of  success,  and  dejectedly  and  with  head  hanging  low, 
had  started  on  the  long  journey  home.  Just  before  he  approach- 
ed the  little  creek,  which  was  a  good  half  mile  from  home,  he 
looked  up,  and  behold,  there  on  a  limb  of  a  big  sycamore  tree 
were  six  nice  fat  ducks  all  lined  up.  Knowing  he  could  never 
hope  to  kill  more  than  one,  and  realizing  too  that  this  shot 
would  use  his  last  remaining  shell,  he  threw  the  old  double 
barrel  on  that  broad  shoulder  of  his,  and  just  fired  right  in 
the  middle  of  them  all,  feeling  very  secure  in  the  fact  that  he'd 
kill  at  least  one.  Just  then  what  do  you  suppose  happened? 
Why  he  never  hit  a  duck  at  all,  but  with  a  terrific  snapping 
sound,  the  limb  on  which  the  ducks  were  perched,  opened 
momentarily  from  the  impact  of  the  shot  and  immediately 
snapped  together  again  securely  binding  the  feet  of  all  six 
ducks.  There  he  had  them  all,  and  with  only  one  shot  too! 
Frantically  he  jammed  the  gun  down  in  the  hollow  of  that 
sycamore  tree,  to  run  home  for  a  saw,  and  there  in  the  hollow 
of  the  tree  he  saw  functioning  a  real  bee  hive,  with  the  most 
delicious  honey  running  out  in  every  direction.  More  excited 
than  ever  he  began  running  toward  home  for  the  saw,  in 
order  to  secure  the  ducks  from  the  tree.  Disregarding  the  little 
creek  not  far  away,  and  having  his  mind  fixed  on  a  big  roast 
duck  dinner,  with  honey,  he  ran  right  through  that  little 
stream  with  water  covering  him  up  to  his  waist,  and  came  out 
on  the  other  side  with  his  pockets  full  of  the  nicest  bream 
you've  most  ever  seen.  "My,"  he'd  say  reminiscently,  "Have  you 
ever  known  anyone  to  have  such  good  luck,  and  with  only  one 
shot?" 

"Well,  I  guess  maybe  this  one  is  far-fetched,  but  after  all,  who 
knows,  this  perhaps  could  happen  in  North  Carolina  if  we 
all  do  our  individual  parts  to  preserve  our  precious  wildlife. 

Yours  for  sports, 
(Mrs.)  Bobby  Mclver 
Fuquay  Springs,  N.  C." 


Trout  For  Tar  Heels 

Trout  production  is  up  in  Commission  hatcheries.  Nearly  150,000 
angling  size  brook,  brown,  and  rainbow  trout  were  stocked  in 
designated  trout  waters  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  season  last 
April — nearly  as  many  trout  as  were  stocked  during  the  whole 
season  last  year.  Stocking  will  continue  as  usual  all  summer  as 
the  fish  are  depleted  by  anglers.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  trout  fingerlings  will  be  placed  in  headwater  streams. 
County  wildlife  protectors  play  an  important  role  in  assisting 
Fish  Division  personnel  in  the  stocking  program. 


Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 
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Our  old  friend  Lucretia  sends  this  one.  You  may 
add  it  to  your  collection  of  useless  information: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Will  you  please  answer  the  following  questions  for  me  about 

Swans? 

"1.  Do  Swans  fly  across  the  State? 
"2.  If  they  do,  how  far  do  they  fly? 

"Thanking  you  kindly  in  advance,  I  am,, 

(Miss)  Lucretia  Plymph 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  "yes",  they 
do  fly  across  North  Carolina.  As  to  how  far  they  fly, 
that  depends  on  the  distance.  If  they  want  to  fly 
further,  they  have  to  start  further  back. 

Obviously,  they  have  flown  from  where  they 
were  to  where  they  are  now,  unless  they  walked 
part  of  the  way. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  read  WILDLIFE  for  sometime  and  like  it  very 
much.  One  feature  I  specially  like  is  the  wonderful  work  of 
photography  by  Jack  Dermid  and  Jim  Lee.  I  still  think  that 
one  good  picture  is  worth  10,000  words.  I  used  to  play  with 
photography  some  but  for  the  past — well,  more  years  than  I 
care  to  admit,  I've  been  too  busy  earning  bread  and  butter 
to  do  much  about  it.  In  a  few  years  I  will  have  to  retire,  then, 
I  hope  to  take  some  more  pictures. 

"One  bit  of  information  I  would  like  and  that  is:  What 
cameras  are  used  for  most  of  the  pictures  in  WILDLIFE? 

Yours  very  truly, 
James  R.  Stewart 
Hendersonville,  N.  C." 

Jack  and  Jim  use  both  Rolleiflexes  and  Graphics, 
depending  on  the  job  involved. 

It  is  time  for  snakes  and  discussions  of  snakes  to 
come  out  of  hibernation.  Frank  Bell,  Tuxedo,  raises 
a  question  about  hoop  snakes: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  just  seen  your  March  issue  and  read  some  of  Rod 


Amundson's  article  on  poisonous  snakes.  Particularly  that 
section  "Some  Questions  About  Snakes"  I  might  have  written 
myself  as  I  have  been  giving  pretty  much  those  identical 
answers  for  a  good  many  years.  I  don't  mean  that  as  a  boast 
of  my  knowledge,  but  I  do  want  to  get  myself  out  of  the 
category  of  superstitionists. 

"The  point  of  my  letter:  visiting  the  Piney  Woods  School 
in  Mississippi  recendy,  I  was  shown  the  biology  lab  by  a 
student.  There  were  some  preserved  snake  specimens  which 
interested  me.  One  particular  snake  was  large;  looked  as  if  one 
time  he  might  have  been  black  or  dark  brown  but  his  color 
lightened  by  the  preservative  he  was  in.  I  asked  the  girl  what 
he  was,  and  she  gave  me  a  name.  I  made  a  note,  seem  to  have 
lost  it,  fear  inaccuracy  when  I  seem  to  remember  that  she 
called  him  a  hoop  snake.  The  name  on  the  jar  was  scientific 
and  unfamiliar  to  me.  When  I  made  some  remark  about  his 
being  non-poisonous,  she  insisted  that  he  was  poisonous — which 
didn't  impress  me  particularly;  and  when  she  explained  that 
his  poison  was  at  the  tail  end,  I  grinned  to  myself  even  more; 
whereupon  she  showed  me  a  definite  horny  spur  at  his  tail. 
I  examined  it  rather  carefully  and  came  away  with  no  doubt 
that  it  was  real,  natural,  and  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  seen 
or  believed  existed.  It  was  not  at  all  like  a  button  or  rattle, 
and  was  shaped  roughly  like  the  bill  of  a  grosbeak.  Can  you 
help  me  toward  an  identification  and  explanation?  The  exist- 
ence of  the  horny  spur  doesn't  prove  venom,  I  know;  but  I 
certainly  should  like  some  answers  as  to  what  the  snake  is  and 
what  the  spur  is  all  about. 

Sincerely, 
Frank  D.  Bell 
Tuxedo,  N.  C." 

The  snake  referred  to  here  (Mr.  Bell's  secretary, 
Virginia  Graham,  found  his  notes)  is  Farancia 
abacvra,  commonly  called  the  Red-bellied  or  hoop 
snake.  It  ranges  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  west  to 
Louisiana  and  north  to  Indiana.  At  rest  it  lies  in 
an  obscure  hoop.  Swings  its  body  violently  when 
touched,  and  the  spine  at  the  end  of  the  tail  could 
draw  blood.  The  snake  is  not  poisonous  at  either 
end.  Lives  near  water,  eats  frogs,  salamanders, 
etc.,  and  is  generally  beneficial.  Distinguished  from 
water  snakes  by  its  slender  appearance.  A  six- 
footer  would  be  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter. Does  not  put  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  roll  hoop- 
like downhill  and  sting  trees  to  death. 


W/orthq  Billboard 

Forest  fires  are  terrible  disasters  to  wildlife 
habitat,  and  we  cannot  be  reminded  too  often 
that  prevention  is  the  best  cure.  This  timely 
sign  catches  the  eye  along  a  sweeping  curve 
of  U.  S.  64  on  the  mainland  of  Dare  county, 
in  an  extensive  area  of  forest  where  fires  have 
played  havoc  in  previous  years.  It  is  fitting  to 
add  that  among  the  trees  grow  today's  and 
tomorrow's  wildlife. 
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BIG  DOINGS  ON  THE  TAR 


The  Wildlife  Commission  is  not  alone  in  being  interested  in 
fishing  access  areas.  Above,  the  new  Tarboro  area  is  shown  dur- 
ing grading.  Below,  assistant  town  manager  and  engineer  Eddie 
Hulse  supervises  staking  the  175-foot  concrete  ramp. 


Elsewhere  on  tne  Tar,  as  well  as  the  Neuse  and  Cape  Fear, 
white  bass  were  introduced  in  an  experiment  to  find  out  if 
the  game  fish  will  survive  in  eastern  streams.  Table  Rock 
Hatchery  Assistant  Bill  Wakefield  is  shown  placing  a  white 
bass  in  the  Tar  at  Rocky  Mount. 


Photo  Short 
by  Jim  Lee 


Access  to  the  Tar.  near  Highway  64  Bridge  at  Tarboro,  is  being 
provided  by  a  ramp  constructed  with  S1500  appropriated  by 
the  town  of  Tarboro  and  S1000  contributed  by  the  fishermen 
who  will  use  the  area. 


YELLOWBELLY  • 

from  page  18 

preferred  temperature.  In  mid-summer,  it  is  again 
necessary  to  use  live  bait  at  considerable  depths 
in  order  to  get  it  down  to  them.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  even  in  summer  the  surface  water 
is  cooler  in  the  late  evening  and  very  early  morn- 
ing. At  this  time  of  day  the  bream  will  move  into 
the  shallow  water  to  feed  on  aquatic  insects.  That 
is  the  time  when  the  fisherman  and  his  fly  rod 
should  be  along  the  shoreline  to  meet  them. 

The  sporting  qualities  of  these  fish  often  are 
not  appreciated  by  the  fisherman  who  takes  them 
on  a  heavy  pole  and  line,  and  flips  them  uncere- 
moniously from  the  water  into  the  boat.  However, 
on  reasonably  light  tackle,  they  will  give  an  excel- 
lent account  of  themselves.  The  Yellowbelly  may 
be  taken  on  a  spoon  and  pork  rind  that  is  being 
used  in  a  fast  mountain  stream  as  a  lure  for  Small- 
mouth  bass.  It  may  be  taken  on  dry  flies  in  a  slow- 
moving  eastern  stream.  It  may  be  taken  on  wet 
flies,  with  or  without  very  small  spinners,  at  most 
seasons  of  the  year.  Some  of  our  fishing  brethren 
who  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  no  fish 
worth  catching  except  the  mountain  trout  might 
do  well  to  bring  their  fly  rods  eastward  and  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Lepomis  auritus. 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 


k|/*lf-|  ipp'c  A  hen  bobwhite  steps  gingerly  from  her  clutch  of  sixteen  precious  eggs,  evidence 

^*  that  the  species  can  replenish  the  land  when  food  and  cover  are  adequate.  This 

_         ,         .    .  year  the  Commission  is  enlarging  its  Farm  Game  Habitat  Restoration  Program  and 

MPOOUCXI V I W\  plans  to  deliver  more  wildlife  food  and  cover  plants  to  cooperating  landowners  than 

ever  before. 
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June  is  a  month  of  promise,  and  artist  Wallace  Hughes  has  used  opaque 
watercolor  to  depict  a  promising  covey  of  bobwhite  quail  feeding  in  the 
lush  grass  of  early  summer. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
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TEN  years  ago  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina,  through 
their  legislature,  brought  about  the  creation  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  as  a  new  department  of  state  gov- 
ernment. This  was  done  because  the  management  of  our 
wildlife  resources  had  become  such  a  large  and  varied  under- 
taking that  a  separate  and  highly  organized  agency  was  need- 
ed— an  agency  whose  activities  would  be  confined  exclusively 
to  the  welfare  of  fish  and  game  and  the  interests  of  license- 
buying  sportsmen  throughout  the  state. 

This  issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  marks 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
In  it  the  Commission  reports  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  decade.  We 
believe  that  the  record  shows  progress  and  achievement  over 
the  years,  and  that  this  progress  and  this  achievement  are  re- 
flected in  the  growing  interest  of  our  people  in  the  program 
of  wildlife  conservation  and  by  their  active  participation  in  it. 

On  behalf  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  its 
personnel,  and  myself,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  cooperation  in  the  past  and  to  assure  you  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  even  more  service  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  in  the  years  to  come. 

Clyde  P.  Patton 
Executive  Director 
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WILDLIFE  ADMINISTRATION 


By  Eugene  E.  Schwall 


TEN  years  is  not  long  in  nature's  scheme  of 
things.  Yet  ten  years  can  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  future  abundance  and  distribution  of 
wildlife  in  North  Carolina.  Since  the  day  in  July 
1947  when  nine  men  appointed  by  the  Governor 
met  in  Raleigh  to  establish  the  working  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
we  have  experienced  a  phenomenal  growth  in  the 


realization  of  the  importance  of  wildlife  to  the 
economic  and  recreational  welfare  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina. 

Actually,  realization  of  the  importance  of  our 
wildlife  resources  began  much  earlier  than  1947. 
Individuals  here  and  there,  organized  sportsmen 
acting  through  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion and  similar  groups,  and  members  of  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  recognized  the  need  for  a  separate 
agency  which  would  be  able  to  devote  its  full  time 
and  energy  to  the  development  and  conservation 
of  our  wildlife  resources.  Their  efforts  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  Wildlife  Resources  Law  of  1947. 

Soon  after  its  organization,  the  Commission 
divided  its  work  among  six  major  divisions.  Person- 
nel and  functions  formerly  the  responsibility  of  the 
old  Bureau  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  a  bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, were  absorbed  by  the  Game,  Fish,  Education, 
Protection,  and  Engineering  divisions  of  the  new 
Commission.  A  sixth  division,  Finance  and  Person- 
nel, was  created  to  handle  license  receipts,  accounts, 
and  salaries,  formerly  handled  by  the  Accounting 
office  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. 

In  its  first  decade,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission has  developed  a  five-point  program  design- 
ed to  conserve  wildlife  and  "provide  more  sport  for 
more  people,  with  equal  opportunity  for  all."  The 
Commission  has  adopted  a  policy  of  setting  tenta- 
tive hunting  regulations  based  on  all  available  data 
gathered  by  its  staff,  then  holding  a  series  of  public 
hearings  in  each  of  the  nine  wildlife  districts  of  the 
State,  after  which  final  regulations  are  adopted. 
Thus  the  sportsmen,  farmers,  and  landowners  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  recommendations 
that  can  be  considered  by  the  Commission  before 
final  regulations  are  adopted.  Somewhat  the  same 
procedure  has  been  followed  in  establishing  fishing 
regulations  for  inland  waters. 


Major  strides  have  been  taken  by  the  Commission 
to  enlarge  and  improve  the  quality  of  our  law  en- 
forcement program.  Early  in  the  decade  our  budget 
was  increased  so  that  every  county  in  the  State 
could  have  a  resident  wildlife  protector.  During  the 
past  three  years  automobiles  equipped  with  two- 
way  radios  have  been  assigned  to  every  protector 
throughout  the  State.  In  the  field  of  personnel 
selection,  constant  improvement  has  been  made 
possible  since  the  Commission  adopted  a  policy  of 
employing  as  wildlife  protectors  only  graduates  of 
its  wildlife  protection  school  conducted  by  the 
Institute  of  Government  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Our  educational  program  has  been  expanded  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  public  for  more  informa- 
tion on  wildlife  and  the  over-all  program  of  the 
Commission.  Extension  specialists  have  been  em- 
ployed to  work  with  youth  groups  such  as  the  4-H 
Clubs,  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts,  and  adult  civic  and  sportsmen's  clubs.  The 
Education  Division  has  produced  several  timely 
films  on  wildlife  subjects  and  its  magazine,  WILD- 
LIFE IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  is  read  by  many 
thousands  of  North  Carolinians. 

The  Commission  has  rapidly  expanded  its  man- 
agement services  to  both  government  and  privately- 
owned  lands.  New  techniques  learned  in  research 
projects  have  been  applied  to  the  production  of  big 
and  small  game,  waterfowl,  and  fish  life.  The  work 
of  the  Commission  in  these  fields  is  described  more 
fully  in  the  following  articles. 
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FINANCE  and  PERSONNEL 


By  J.  Thomas  Williams 

Chid 


THE  Finance  and  Personnel  Division  was  insti- 
tuted at  the  same  time  as  the  divisions  of  fish 
management,  game  management,  wildlife  protec- 
tion, education  and  engineering.  It  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  sale  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  licenses,  the  processing  of  all  requi- 
sitions for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  supplies,  and 
materials.  It  makes  disbursement  of  all  Commission 
expenditures,  including  payrolls,  and  keeps  com- 
plete records  of  Wildlife  Commission  finances  and 
personnel.  Although  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission is  unique  among  state  agencies  in  that  it 
is  not  supported  by  taxes  or  money  from  the  general 
fund,  its  accounts  are  audited  by  the  State  Auditor's 
Department,  and  all  financial  and  personnel  trans- 
actions are  under  the  same  general  controls  as  other 
agencies  of  the  state  government. 

At  the  time  the  Finance  division  was  set  up,  the 
personnel  consisted  of  one  senior  accountant,  one 
accounting  clerk,  one  license  clerk,  and  two  typist- 
clerks.  Due  to  growth  and  expansion  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  program  and  increased  revnue 
through  the  sale  of  licenses,  additional  workers  were 
employed  in  the  division  so  that  at  present  there  is 
a  total  of  ten. 

The  annual  budget  has  grown  from  $814,000.00 
during  the  1947-48  fiscal  year  to  a  current  budget 

Sources  of  most  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  income  are  hunt- 
ing- and  Ashing-  licenses.  The  license  section  of  the  Finance  and 
Personnel  Division  does  a  million  dollar  business  with  sports- 
men who  pay  for  their  privilege  of  harvesting  the  State's  fish 
and  game  through  their  hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 


Photos  by  Jim  Lee 
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Money,  as  such,  does  not  shorten  the  time 
between  bites  or  add  game  to  the  coverts — but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  present 
sound  program  of  wildlife  conservation  with- 
out it.  Wildlife  conservation  is  a  multi-million 
dollar  business.  You  don't  hear  much  about 
the  people  who  are  responsible  for  handling  all 
of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  income 
and  expenditures,  but  every  dollar  you  spend 
for  a  license  goes  through  their  hands,  and  they 
can  account  for  every  nickel  of  it. 


of  more  than  two  and  one-fourth  millions,  with 
receipts  from  license  sales  and  miscellaneous 
sources  showing  a  corresponding  increase. 


License  agents  all  over  the  State  handle  the  sale  of  licenses  to 
hunters  and  fishermen.  License  agents  are  bonded  to  insure  safe 
handling  of  all  funds  belonging  to  the  State. 
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The  operation  of  the  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion is  paid  for  by  the  people 
who  benefit — the  hunters  and 
fisherman  of  the  State. 


The  license  buyer's  dollar  is  spent  for  his 
benefit.  This  angler  presenting  his  com- 
bination license  for  inspection  has  shared 
in  the  cost  of  introducing  the  walleye 
which  he  has  harvested,  the  free  public 
fishing  access  area  for  his  boat,  and  the 
protection  given  to  the  wildlife  supply  by 
wildlife  protectors  who  see  that  no  one 
takes  more  than  his  rightful  share. 


Photos  by  Jim  Lee 


With  increased  revenue  came  increased  responsi- 
bilities. The  division  now  is  responsible  for  bond- 
ing license  agents,  the  operation  of  an  automobile 
supply  warehouse,  the  sale  of  all  surplus  or  obsolete 
property,  the  maintenance  of  an  equipment  in- 


The  division's  accounting  section,  using  modern  business  ma- 
chines and  methods,  accounts  for  the  expenditure  of  sportsmen's 
funds.  Largest  item  in  the  budget  is  salaries  and  wages  to  em- 
ploy personnel  to  carry  out  the  Commission's  program. 


ventory  control  for  all  departmental  equipment 
and  the  fiscal  accounting  for  all  subscriptions  to 
WILDLIFE  Magazine. 

In  addition  to  revenue  received  from  license  sales 
and  other  sources,  the  division  is  required  to 
account  for  and  administer  federal  funds  amount- 
ing to  over  $400,000.00  annually.  These  funds  are 
received  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  and 
Dingell- Johnson  acts.  These  re-allocate  to  the  sev- 
eral states  funds  collected  through  a  federal  excise 
tax  on  sporting  arms,  ammunition  and  sport  fish- 
ing tackle.  The  accounting  for  these  funds  is  done 
entirely  separate  from  the  regular  accounting  pro- 
cedures, and  must  meet  rigid  federal  accounting 
requirements.  This  accounting  is  further  compli- 
cated by  provisions  of  federal  law  whereby  three 
dollars  of  federal  money  may  be  used  to  match  one 
dollar  of  state  funds  on  federally  approved  fish  and 
game  restoration  projects. 

In  1953,  to  handle  increasing  accounting  respon- 
sibilities a  complete  machine  bookkeeping  system 
was  installed.  More  recently  a  cost  accounting 
system  was  set  up  for  all  motor  vehicle  equipment. 
Wildlife  conservation  in  North  Carolina  is  a  multi- 
million  dollar  business,  and  is  conducted  in  a  busi- 
nesslike manner. 
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FISH 


By  J.  Harry  Cornell 

Chief 


IN  June,  1947,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  was  created.  Today,  ten 
years  later,  it  is  fitting  that  we  look  back  over  the 
road  we  have  travelled  and  evaluate  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  An  honest  appraisal  of  the 
past,  a  consideration  of  present  problems,  and  an 
estimate  of  future  needs;  these  three  must  be  the 
basis  for  a  progressive  program  in  the  decade  to 
come. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  nationwide  fish 
conservation  was  based  entirely  on  regulations,  en- 
forcement, and  stocking.  Lacking  a  fact-finding  pro- 
gram, regulations  were  made  arbitrarily  and,  fre- 
quently, to  please  local  groups  or  individuals.  More 
regulation  required  more  enforcement.  Stocking 
was  considered  the  panacea,  and  was  carried  out 
without  regard  for  need,  probable  benefits,  or  the 

Making  more  water  and  more  fish  available  to  anglers,  the 
Commission  has  opened  the  well-stocked  water  supply  lake  at 
Table  Rock  Hatchery  to  fly  fishing.  Anglers  can  catch  all  they 
want — so  long  as  they  use  barbless  hooks  and  return  all  the 
trout  they  catch  to  the  water  unharmed. 

 > 

Research  precedes  management.  Fisheries  biologists  study  exist- 
ing populations  in  streams  and  lakes  to  learn  the  problems  of 
each  body  of  water.  They  use  modern  equipment  to  learn  the 
secrets  that  will  allow  them  to  use  management  to  provide 
better  fishing. 
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suitability  of  the  species  for  the  waters  concerned. 
The  only  trouble  with  such  a  program  was  that  it 
did  not  improve  fishing. 

Fish  conservation  today  is  based  on  research, 
education,  management,  and  protection.  A  fifth 
function,  regulation,  actually  is  one  of  the  tools  of 
management. 

Research  is  simply  the  determining  of  facts  on 
which  to  base  sound  management  procedures.  Our 
concepts  of  management  change  as  new  facts  are 
established.  We  put  into  effect  those  procedures 
which  are  based  on  established  facts,  although  sit- 
uations often  arise  where  the  facts  are  lacking  and 
new  projects  must  be  established  to  determine 
them. 

For  example,  within  the  last  ten  years  the  num- 
ber of  farm  ponds  in  North  Carolina  has  increased 
from  a  few  hundred  to  well  over  twenty  thousand. 
The  accepted  principles  of  management  failed  to 
produce  consistently  good  fishing.  A  current  re- 
search project  is  in  the  process  of  developing  the 
answers.  Another  project  is  under  way  to  find  out 
how  to  manipulate  water  levels  in  impoundments 
so  that  the  best  game  fish  populations  will  result. 
A  third  is  designed  to  determine  how  the  game  fish 
production  can  be  increased  in  power  reservoirs, 
and  especially  those  where  the  water  levels  do  not 
follow  a  predetermined  rule  curve.  A  fourth  project, 
now  under  way,  will  develop  stocking  principles 
for  trout  streams,  to  the  end  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber will  be  returned  to  the  anglers'  creels  and  the 
most  efficient  use  made  of  the  hatchery  product.  A 
fifth  major  research  project  is  being  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  other  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
The  North  Carolina  population  of  striped  bass  is 
threatened  with  virtual  extinction  unless  adequate 
water  can  be  maintained  on  their  spawning  grounds 
in  the  upper  Roanoke  River  to  permit  successful 
reproduction.  Diminished  flows,  created  by  up- 
stream hydroelectric  impoundments,  and  deter- 
iorated water  quality  resulting  from  municipal  and 
industrial  wastes  as  well  as  impoundment,  create  a 
serious  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  five  research  projects  now 
under  way,  two  have  been  completed.  One  demon- 
strated the  detrimental  effects  of  various  land-use 
practices  on  the  carrying  capacity  of  trout  streams. 
Another  showed  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
continuous  and  extensive  rough  fish  removal  in 
waters  where  they  are  a  problem. 

This  rather  ambitious  research  program  is  point- 
ing the  way  to  better  fish  management.  The  truths 
developed  by  it  will  be  effective  only  when  the 
people  of  the  State  are  willing  to  permit  the  insti- 
tution of  management  procedures  and  regulations 
that  are  based  on  established  facts.  For  this  reason, 
education  is  listed  as  the  second  fundamental  of  a 
good  fish  conservation  program.  This  concept  de- 
serves greatest  attention. 

Along  with  the  importance  of  public  education 
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During  the  past  few  years  fishing  has  be- 
come the  number  one  recreation  in  America. 
More  people  go  fishing  than  partake  in — or 
watch — any  other  sport.  At  the  same  time  very 
little  has  been  learned  about  fish  management, 
and  little  more  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
field,  mostly  because  of  lack  of  information  or 
because  of  misinformation.  In  North  Carolina 
some  of  the  secrets  of  fish  life  have  been  un- 
covered by  research,  and  some  of  these  dis- 
closures are  being  translated  into  practical  fish 
management.  We  have  far  to  go  in  this  field, 
but  in  the  past  decade  we  have  made  accom- 
plishments of  which  we  are  proud. 


should  come  the  importance  of  protection.  The 
two  are  closely  related.  People  tend  to  obey  laws 
they  believe  in  and  to  ignore  those  that  seem  ab- 
surd. Regulations  based  on  established  facts,  to- 
gether with  an  information  program  that  convinces 
the  public  of  the  need  for  those  regulations,  tend 
to  prevent  violations.  The  modern  conservation 
officer  prevents  many  violations  by  educating  his 
people  to  the  need  for  sound  regulations.  This 
function  is  most  important  to  good  fish  conserva- 
tion. 

The  fourth  aspect  of  conservation  is  manage- 
ment. The  tools  of  fish  management  consist  of  regu- 
lation, stocking,  habitat  improvement,  population 
manipulation,  and  creating  more  fishing  waters. 

The  conclusion  of  a  decade  of  considerable  pro- 
gress still  finds  regulations  in  effect  that  are  not 
based  on  facts.  Local  laws  are  still  being  passed 
that  are  designed  to  give  to  individuals  or  groups 
privileges  not  in  the  public  interest  and  frequently 
constituting  exploitation  rather  than  conservation. 
Progress  in  regulation  is  illustrated  by  deletion  of 
seasons,  size  limits,  and  creel  limits  on  pan  fish  in 
most  counties  of  the  State,  and  as  a  further  ex- 
ample, by  the  addition  of  weakfish  (sea  trout)  to 
the  list  of  game  fishes  which  may  not  be  sold  when 
taken  in  inland  waters. 

A  definite  policy  on  stocking  fish  has  been 
scrupulously  followed.  Fish  from  State  hatcheries 
are  stocked  only  in  public  waters  where  the  fishing 
license  buyers,  who  finance  the  program,  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  help  harvest  the  crop. 

Warm-water  species  have  been  used  to  stock  new 
lakes  open  to  public  fishing,  or  to  restock  waters 
from  which  fish  populations  have  been  removed 
chemically.  New  species  were  introduced  where 
they  appeared  to  be  desirable  and  the  habitat  ap- 
peared suitable.  Walleyes  have  been  established  in 
Lakes  James  and  Fontana.  They  are  expected  to 
take  hold  in  Rhodhiss  and  Hickory.  White  bass  are 
established  in  Tillery,  Catawba,  and  Mountain  Is- 
land reservoirs,  and  have  now  been  stocked  in  the 
remaining  reservoirs  of  the  piedmont  region  as  well 
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as  in  the  Tar,  Neuse,  and  Cape  Fear  rivers.  Their 
establishment  may  be  most  important  to  future 
sport  fishing  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Another 
addition  is  the  shellcracker  bream  in  the  south- 
eastern counties,  and  the  robin  in  some  tributaries 
of  the  Tar  river.  Efforts  continue  to  successfully 
landlock  the  anadromous  striped  bass. 

In  the  field  of  cold-water  stocking,  hatchery  pro- 
duction has  been  increased  four  hundred  percent 
without  an  increase  in  facilities,  by  better  manage- 
ment, feeding,  and  disease  control.  It  is  practical 
to  stock  trout  for  the  creel  because  the  area  of  suit- 
able water  is  limited  and  because  they  are  much 
cheaper  to  propagate  than  bass  and  bream.  Major 
progress  was  made  in  trout  management  when  trout 
fishermen  decided  to  tax  themselves  for  an  addi- 
tional trout  license,  the  income  to  be  earmarked  for 
expansion  of  production.  It  seems  proper  that  those 
who  enjoy  the  sport  should  pay  for  it. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  the  beginning  of  im- 
provement in  fish  habitat.  The  creation  of  the  State 
Stream  Sanitation  Committee  has  been  a  major 
step  in  bringing  about  a  reduction  in  the  pollution 
of  our  surface  waters.  More  and  more  municipal 
and  industrial  wastes  are  being  treated  before  being 
emptied  into  our  streams.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Agriculture  Extension  Service  are 
encouraging  farmers  to  inaugurate  practices  which 
will  reduce  silt  pollution.  In  the  future,  our  waters 
will  provide  suitable  habitat  for  more  fish  than 
they  have  in  the  past. 

Population  manipulation  has  contributed  much 
to  better  fishing.  In  ponds  and  the  smaller  lakes,  it 
is  often  practical  to  drain  the  water  off,  remove  the 
entire  population,  and  restock  with  desirable  species 
in  proper  relative  abundance.  This  procedure  has 
been  followed  on  many  public  waters.  The  addition 
of  an  extra  predator  species  has  produced  greatly 
improved  fishing  in  Lake  James.  Rough  fish  re- 
moval has  been  demonstrated  as  a  practical  tool  of 
management  and  has  brought  good  results  in  lakes 
Junaluska  and  Lure.  A  striking  example  of  the 
benefits  of  carp  removal  was  shown  at  Mattamus- 
keet.  A  seining  area  was  baited  and  thousands  of 
pounds  of  carp  were  removed.  The  carp  were  not 
eliminated  entirely,  but  their  numbers  were  so  re- 
duced that  the  muddy  water  cleared,  the  waterfowl 
food  plants  came  back,  and  the  bass  and  crappie 
populations  increased  tremendously. 

The  fifth  tool  of  fish  management,  that  of  creat- 
ing additional  fishing  water,  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively within  the  last  few  years.  Since  North 
Carolina  is  fourth  in  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  inland  water,  the  building  of  additional 
lakes  for  public  fishing  areas  was  not  deemed  ad- 
visable. Additional  fishing  water  was  provided  to 
the  public  by  making  more  accessible  that  which 
already  existed.  Thirty  fishing  access  areas  have 
been  developed  and  are  in  use,  with  more  to  be 
added.  Sites  were  selected  on  public  waters  where 
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access  was  difficult  or  impossible  because  of  the 
restrictions  of  private  property  or  unfavorable  ter- 
rain. In  all  possible  cases,  title  to  the  land  in  the 
name  of  the  State  has  been  obtained  in  fee  simple 
so  that  continued  public  access  is  assured  for  the 
future.  Off-the-road  parking  space  and  boat  launch- 
ing facilities  have  been  provided. 

The  education  and  protection  aspects  of  the  fish 
conservation  program  are,  of  course,  assigned  to 
other  divisions.  A  program  of  needed  research  is 
under  way.  The  newest  tools  of  management  have 
been  put  into  effect  and  obsolete  concepts  discard- 
ed. These  changes,  within  the  period  of  a  decade, 
have  required  courageous  thinking  and  determined 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  who  estab- 
lish the  policies  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission. The  sportsmen  of  the  State  may  well  thank 
them  for  a  modern  and  progressive  program. 


One  of  the  most  spectacular  methods  of  population  control  is 
removal  of  the  entire  fish  population.  With  the  lake  drawn  down 
to  the  old  stream  channel,  a  biologist  pours  into  the  water  a 
fish-killing  drug  that  eradicates  all  the  fish.  The  lake  will  then 
be  restocked  with  preferred  game  and  forage  fish. 


WILDLIFE  EDUCATION 


By  Rod  Amundson 

Chief 


HEN  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
was  created  in  1947,  the  Education  Divis- 
ion, as  such,  was  loosely  organized.  There  was  an 
education  supervisor,  an  acting  editor  of  WILD- 
LIFE Magazine,  and  a  part  time  secretary.  Early 
in  1948  a  division  chief  was  employed  who  also 


served  as  editor,  a  circulation  manager,  and  a  full 
time  secretary.  As  the  Commission  expanded  its 
activities  and  as  policy  developed  through  the  years, 
several  more  people  were  added  to  the  staff.  These 
were  wildlife  education  specialists,  whose  duties 
varied  from  photography  to  motion  picture  produc- 


Photography,  both  still  and  motion  picture,  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  Education  Division's  activities  to  create  in- 
terest and  inform  the  public  about  wildlife  and  conservation. 
Pictures  of  Commission  management  activities,  hunting  and 


fishing,  and  wildlife,  such  as  this  cottontail  in  a  brier  patch, 
are  used  in  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  educational 
bulletins,  and  news  releases  to  make  people  more  aware  of  the 
need  for  conservation. 

Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 
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An  informed  and  cooperative  public  is  es- 
sential for  a  sound  and  continuous  wildlife 
program  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  the  Edu- 
cation Division's  task  to  reach  the  people 
through  press,  radio,  TV,  and  public  appear- 
ances throughout  the  state. 

tion  to  press  and  radio  work  and  extension  work 
with  schools,  youth  groups,  civic  organizations  and 
wildlife  clubs. 

The  publication  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  remained  a  major  activity  throughout 
the  years.  Through  numerous  subscription  cam- 
paigns and  other  promotional  measures  the  circu- 
lation grew  from  less  than  2,000  copies  every  other 
month  in  1947  to  more  than  60,000  copies  monthly 
in  1957. 

A  library  of  photographs  has  grown  from  a  few 
negatives  to  several  thousand,  all  relating  to  wild- 
life conservation  activities  and  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. In  addition  to  still  photographs  the  division 
has  produced  two  major  motion  pictures  and  has 
three  more  nearing  completion.  Besides  these  are 
a  library  of  24  other  films  that  have  been  distri- 
buted free  of  charge  to  schools  and  groups  request- 
ing them. 

In  recent  years,  with  the  tremendous  growth  of 
television,  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in 
TV  program  production  and  the  preparation  of 
motion  picture  films  for  television  use. 

Hundreds  of  feature  columns  and  press  releases 


Youngsters  of  today  will  be  the  sportsmen  of  tomorrow.  Real- 
izing the  importance  of  this,  division  personnel  devote  consider- 
able time  to  working  with  Scout,  4-H,  FFA,  and  school  groups. 


have  been  distributed  to  newspapers  throughout 
the  State,  and  hundreds  of  radio  programs  were 
produced,  transcribed,  and  sent  to  cooperating  radio 
stations. 

In  the  field  of  extension,  division  workers  made 
hundreds  of  appearances  at  schools,  civic  clubs, 
youth  groups,  wildlife  clubs,  and  other  organiza- 
tions. Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  get- 
ting wildlife  conservation  into  the  classroom.  With 
limited  personnel,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ade- 
quately bring  wildlife  conservation  directly  to 
schools.  For  this  reason  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  working  with  teachers  and  teacher-training  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Education  Division  has  served  as  a  "service" 
organization  for  the  other  divisions,  assisting  with 
publication  of  pamphlets  and  bulletins,  and  describ- 
ing the  aims  and  activities  of  these  divisions  to  the 
general  public. 

Over  the  years  the  Education  Division  has  work- 
ed along  the  lines  of  a  basic  principle:  to  inform 
the  general  public  in  carrying  on  conservation 
activities.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  from  month 
to  month  any  particular  accomplishment  in  the 
field  of  conservation  education;  but  over  the  years 
it  may  be  seen  that  general  interest  in  wildlife  con- 
servation and  in  hunting  and  fishing  as  a  source  of 
recreation  has  grown  tremendously.  Factual  infor- 
mation, presented  in  an  interesting  manner,  has 
helped  to  build  up  this  interest. 
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GAME 


By  Frank  B.  Barick 

Chief 


THE  function  of  the  Game  Division  is  to  assist 
landowners  and  sportsmen  in  the  production 
and  management  of  game  birds  and  animals.  This 
involves  a  variety  of  activities  such  as  inventory  to 
determine  habitat  conditions,  population  levels,  and 
harvest;  research  to  determine  factors  related  to 
production;  habitat  restoration  to  improve  food  and 
cover  conditions;  purchase  and  lease  of  lands  to 
produce  game;  trapping  on  areas  of  abundance  for 
release  in  areas  requiring  restocking;  and  intensive 
protection,  management,  and  harvest  of  game  on 
such  areas. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  during  the  past 
ten  years  many  constructive  accomplishments  have 
been  completed.  We  are  also  pleased  to  report  that 
the  past  ten  years  have  witnessed  a  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  the  game  program  into  a  well-balanced 
operation  covering  all  of  the  major  game  species  in 
the  state. 

Ten  years  ago  the  total  Game  Division  budget 
was  but  a  little  over  $160,000.  The  important  re- 
search work  at  that  time  was  a  state-wide  inventory 
of  game  range  and  population  distribution.  Re- 
search on  fur  production  in  our  coastal  marshes 
was  started  as  well  as  a  study  to  determine  nutritive 
value  of  deer  foods  in  eastern  pocosin  areas.  The 
major  emphasis  at  that  time  was  big  game  restora- 
tion and  management.  Less  than  $25,000  per  year 
was  being  spent  on  small  game  restoration.  But 
even  the  refuge  program  was  much  smaller  than  it 
is  today,  with  only  six  state-owned,  and  ten  federal- 
ly-owned areas  being  supervised.  Regulation  of 
hunting  and  fishing  was  the  primary  activity  on 
these  areas,  with  little  if  any  habitat  restoration. 

Most  of  the  projects  and  programs  demanding 
our  attention  ten  years  ago  have  been  either  com- 
pleted or  greatly  expanded.  Many  short  duration 
projects  have  also  been  completed  during  this 
period.  The  Holly  Shelter  deer  nutrition  study 
demonstrated  inadequate  quantities  of  calcium, 
phosphorous,  and  trace  elements  such  as  cobalt  and 
manganese  in  pocosin  deer  browse.  The  muskrat 
research  program  has  demonstrated  that  production 
of  this  valuable  furbearer  can  be  greatly  increased 
by  control  of  predators  and  water  levels.  The  state- 


The  job  of  the  Game  Division  is  to  provide 
more  game  for  the  sportsmen.  Using  trained 
biologists  who  have  made  a  profession  of  study- 
ing the  habits  of  our  game  animals,  the  division 
is  carrying  out  a  program  in  cooperation  with 
sportsmen  and  landowners — a  program  that 
recognizes  the  needs  of  the  animals  themselves. 
Where  it  appears  that  something  is  holding 
back  our  game  supply — such  as  needed  food 
or  cover — the  game  biologists  try  to  supply 
that  need.  Where  the  facts  are  not  known, 
they  try  to  get  the  facts.  It's  a  program  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  growing  array  of  hunters,  and 
the  tools  they  use  are  research,  management, 
regulation,  enforcement,  and  education. 


wide  inventory  of  game  and  habitat  has  long  since 
been  completed  and  published  and  used  not  only 
as  a  basis  for  extending  the  state-wide  program  of 
management  but  also  to  educate  oncoming  genera- 
tions of  Tarheel  sportsmen. 

Research  projects  initiated  and  completed  during 
the  past  ten  years  include  such  items  as  an  analysis 
of  mourning  dove  populations  to  determine  migra- 
tion patterns  and  productivity  as  related  to  harvest, 
survey  of  waterfowl  producing  areas  throughout 
the  state,  analysis  of  state-wide  kill  of  game  animals 
to  determine  relative  importance  of  the  various 
species  in  terms  of  hunter  effort  and  numbers 
harvested.  A  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  gray 
squirrel  was  conducted  to  determine  the  pattern 
of  warble  infestation  and  bearing  of  young  in  rela- 
tion to  hunting  seasons,  and  the  clapper  rail  on 
coastal  marshes  was  studied  to  determine  facts  in 
regard  to  productivity  and  migration  as  related  to 
harvest.  Several  continuing  "finger  on  the  popula- 
tion pulse"  type  of  projects  have  been  initiated  and 
continued  such  as  the  twice-yearly  grouse  census, 
deer  drives  and  pellet  counts,  dove  counts,  wood- 
cock singing  ground  census,  and  annual  waterfowl 
inventory.  Such  practical  management  research  has 
also  been  initiated  as  the  annual  check  of  survival 
and  development  of  upland  game  habitat  improve- 
ment plantings,  follow-through  on  beaver  releases, 
and  testing  of  new  plant  species  for  upland  game 
habitat  improvement. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  progress  and  expansion  has 
been  experienced  in  the  field  of  small  game  restora- 
tion through  habitat  improvement.  Even  before  the 
beginning  of  this  decade  of  progress,  technical  wild- 
life education  and  research  institutions  had  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  restocking  barren  coverts 
with  farm-reared  stock.  The  answer  was  clearly 
shown  to  be  a  matter  of  providing  proper  food  and 
cover,  after  which  the  birds  and  rabbits  would  take 
care  of  their  own  multiplication  tables.  The  Com- 
mission, backed  by  the  Wildlife  Federation  and  all 
sound-thinking  sportsmen  undertook  a  state-wide 
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program  of  habitat  improvement  which  has  increas- 
ed in  scope  more  than  tenfold  in  the  past  ten  years 
and  is  still  increasing  in  extent  and  effectiveness. 

That  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  ex- 
pansion of  the  small  game  program  than  any  other 
is  apparent  when  we  realize  that  these  species 
sustain  more  hunting  effort  than  all  other  game 
put  together.  Game  kill  survey  records  indicate  that 
quail,  rabbit,  and  squirrel  hunting  constitute  about 
three-fourths  of  all  the  hunting  man-hours.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  Commission  expanded  the  pro- 
gram from  a  two-man  program  in  1947  to  one  em- 
ploying eleven  full-time  technically  trained  bi- 
ologists, two  farm  foremen  and  a  large  staff  of 
laborers  and  practical  farmers  to  produce,  distri- 
bute, and  supervise  the  planting  of  several  thousand 
units  of  food  and  cover  plantings  each  year.  The 
$25,000  spent  on  this  program  in  1947  constituted 
about  one-seventh  of  the  Game  Division  budget. 
The  $209,000  scheduled  for  1957  constituted  more 
than  a  third  of  the  Game  Division  budget. 

Many  examples  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram may  be  cited.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular is  the  Mile-Away  Farm  at  Southern  Pines 
where  the  population  was  raised  from  five  coveys 
to  forty  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  Hunting  is 
done  by  truck  with  the  dogs  checking  the  bicolor 
patch  at  each  stop.  If  the  birds  are  not  there  the 
dogs  come  back  to  the  truck  and  the  party  proceeds 
to  the  next  patch.  With  forty  bicolor  patches  to 
check,  success  is  guaranteed! 

The  effectiveness  of  this  project  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  any  and  all  landowners  and  sports- 
men in  the  state  may  participate  in  it.  Planting 
materials  are  distributed  free  of  charge  and  techni- 
cal advice  on  planting  procedures  is  also  provided. 
A  recent  innovation  is  the  saturation  approach, 
wherein  an  effort  is  made  to  saturate  an  entire 
community  of  a  thousand  acres  or  more  with  plant- 
ings in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  a  large  number 
of  coveys  over  a  relatively  small  area,  thus  tending 
to  approach  conditions  on  the  Mile-Away  Farm 
described  above. 

More  food  and  cover  means  more  game 
available  to  the  hunter. 

The  big  game  restoration  program  has  also  been 
much  expanded  during  the  past  ten  years.  Deer 
restocking  was  restricted  to  areas  which  could  be 
brought  under  complete  management  and  new 
areas  were  established  on  lands  which  were  bought, 
leased,  or  operated  under  cooperative  agreement 
with  other  government  agencies.  The  number  of 
wildlife  management  areas  has  been  increased  from 
sixteen  in  1947  to  twenty-seven  in  1956.  Managed 
hunts  were  conducted  on  seven  areas  in  1947  and 
on  eleven  areas  in  1956,  and  additional  areas  have 
been  stocked  for  opening  in  the  future. 

The  original  program  on  these  areas  was  largely 
restricted  to  protection  and  managing  the  hunts. 
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Management  of  deer  herds  includes  transplanting  stock  from 
over-populated  areas  to  new  management  areas  where  browse 
is  plentiful.  Deer  are  taken  for  transplanting  only  when  herds 
need  thinning. 

During  the  past  decade,  however,  an  important  pro- 
gram of  habitat  improvement  has  been  launched 
and  continued.  Several  hundred  acres  of  improved 
pastures  have  been  created  which  provide  nutritious 
food  not  only  for  deer  but  also  turkeys,  grouse, 
boar,  and  wild  hogs.  It  is  felt  that  this  has  done 
much  to  build  up  larger  huntable  populations  on 
these  areas.  Hunting  has  been  further  improved  by 
developing  many  miles  of  access  trails  and  shooting 
lanes  to  expedite  access  to  formerly  inaccessible 
sections  of  the  areas. 

Two  other  important  restocking  efforts  were 
initiated  in  and  continued  through  the  past  decade. 
When  raccoon  hunters  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  found  their  supply  of  'coons  exhausted,  and 
eastern  farmers  complained  of  crop  depredations 
by  the  same  species,  the  Commission  organized  a 
program  to  bring  the  two  groups  together  and  to 
supply  stock  to  the  west  from  the  surplus  in  the 
east.  This  program  has  moved  literally  thousands 
of  raccoons  to  depleted  mountain  habitat  with  good 
results  reported  from  all  quarters. 

Much  more  difficult  has  been  the  restocking  of 
wild  turkeys.  Earlier  efforts  at  restocking  with 
farm-reared  stock  proved  ineffective  here  as  well 
as  in  other  states.  Clearly,  a  wild  strain  was  needed, 
and  the  wilder  the  better.  The  initial  phase  of  the 
turkey  program  was  concerned  with  building  up 
populations  on  central  and  eastern  management 
areas  which  could  furnish  completely  wild  stock  for 
unpopulated  management  areas.  Started  at  about 
the  same  time  was  the  program  of  habitat  improve- 
ment on  the  areas  to  be  stocked.  With  the  build-up 
of  wild  populations,  traps  were  prepared  and  stock 
secured  and  moved  to  the  new  refuges.  While  this 
program  has  moved  relatively  slowly,  the  results 
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Key  to  the  Commis- 
sion's effort  to  restore 
small  game  is  the 
wildlife  food  and  cov- 
er program.  At  the 
Wildlife  Foods  Nurs- 
ery at  Chapel  Hill, 
millions  of  shrub  les- 
pedeza  and  multiflora 
rose  seedlings  are 
produced  annually  for 
distribution  to  coop- 
erating farmers  and 
landowners.  At  left,  a 
game  biologist  and 
one  of  his  temporary 
farm  game  workers 
look  at  a  young  mul- 
tiflora rose  hedge. 
The  pointer  seems  to 
know  that  here  is 
where  he  will  find 
birds  in  the  winter. 


are  obvious.  Birds  stocked  by  this  method  have 
brought  off  broods  that  stayed  in  the  woods  the  first 
year  after  stocking — they  did  not  wind  up  in  farm- 
yards as  did  most  of  the  earlier  farm-reared  stock. 

Another  recently  developed  facet  of  the  small 
game  program  is  the  construction  and  erection  of 


This  muskrat  may  perhaps  end  up  in  someone's  fur  coat — North  Carolina 
trappers  are  finding  more  and  more  of  the  marsh  inhabitants  available 
since  the  Commission's  fur  resources  program  has  shown  the  way  to 
better  management  and  harvesting  of  fur  bearers. 

Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 


Photo  by  Jim  Lcc 

squirrel  nest  boxes  by  youth  groups  in  schools  and 
wildlife  clubs  over  the  state.  Preliminary  evidence 
indicates  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  these  boxes 
are  used  by  squirrels  for  raising  young,  protection 
against  predators,  and  storage  of  food.  In  order  to 
run  a  scientifically  controlled  check  on  the  effective- 
ness of  this  program  in  producing  more 
squirrels,  a  research  project  has  been 
set  up  in  cooperation  with  State  College 
at  Umstead  Park. 

Another  accomplishment  is  the  de- 
velopment of  field  trial  grounds  for  fox 
hounds,  beagles,  and  bird  dogs.  Kennels, 
stables,  and  show  buildings  have  been 
built  on  three  areas  which  annually 
provide  facilities  for  hundreds  of  sports- 
men and  dog  fanciers.  The  quality  and 
interest  of  these  trials  draws  participa- 
tion from  all  parts  of  this  state  and  from 
neighboring  states  as  well  and  much 
favorable  comment  has  been  received. 

These  are  but  the  highlights  of  Game 
Division  accomplishments  during  the 
past  ten  years.  While  we  feel  that  we 
can  be  justifiably  proud  of  what  has 
been  accomplished,  we  feel  that  there  is 
still  room  for  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  hunting  in  our  fair  State.  There 
is  room  for  improvement  in  small  game 
hunting  as  well  as  big  game  and  water- 
fowl. With  the  continued  support  and 
cooperation  of  organized  sportsmen  and 
landowners  there  is  no  limit  to  what  we 
can  accomplish. 
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WILDLIFE  PROTECTION 


By  Ben  H.  James 

Chief 


ONE  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  Commission 
when  it  began  operations  in  1947  was  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  Law  Enforcement  Division,  soon  chang- 
ed in  name  to  the  Wildlife  Protection  Division. 
Nine  districts,  each  with  a  law  enforcement  super- 
visor, became  the  administrative  divisions  of  the 
enforcement  work.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
carry  out  a  renewed  program  of  law  enforcement 
based  on  sound  principles  and  policies  of  personnel 
selection,  training,  and  administration.  In  order  to 
review  the  progress  made  under  this  organization 
during  the  past  decade,  let  us  look  at  several  phases 
of  the  division's  work  in  detail. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Protection  Division 
to  enforce  the  game  laws  strictly  and  impartially. 
The  public  has  no  respect  for  laws  that  are  laxly 
enforced,  nor  for  the  officer  who  is  partial  in  his 
enforcement.  Every  effort  is  taken  to  encourage  our 
men  to  be  courteous,  fair,  and  impartial,  while  still 
enforcing  the  regulations  strictly.  They  are  expect- 
ed to  be  outstanding  citizens  and  men  who  are  re- 
spected in  their  communities. 

The  duties  of  the  Wildlife  Protector  have  been 


Wildlife  protection — as  such — does  not  add 
a  single  fur  or  feather  or  fin  to  our  total  wild- 
life resources.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  tools  of  wildlife 
conservation.  There  is  but  a  limited  supply  of 
fish  and  game.  The  harvest  of  fish  and  game, 
as  an  inherent  privilege  of  American  people, 
must  be  divided  equitably.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Wildlife  Protector  to  make  certain 
that  each  individual  sportsman  will  have  the 
same  opportunity  as  others  in  enjoying  the 
harvest.  He  protects  the  sportsman  and  the 
species  from  the  unscrupulous  few. 


expanded  considerably  since  the  division  was  first 
organized.  We  think  of  our  men  as  "protectors"  of 
wildlife  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  This  means 
that  in  addition  to  enforcing  the  game  and  fish 
laws  and  handling  the  sale  of  licenses,  the  protector 
is  expected  to  help  carry  forward  the  entire  Com- 
mission program — management,  research,  and  edu- 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermic! 


The  law  enforce- 
ment staff  uses 
modern  methods 
to  enforce  game 
and  fish  laws  — 
methods  that  in- 
clude spotting  vio- 
lations from  the 
air,  using  the 
Commission's  own 
plane.  Radio  con- 
tact between  the 
airplane  and  pro- 
tectors on  the 
ground  in  cars,  on 
foot,  and  in  boats 
have  helped  make 
North  Carolina's 
Wildlife  Protec- 
tion Division  a 
model  for  other 
states. 
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cation  in  addition  to  his  primary  duties  of  regula- 
tion and  enforcement.  Close  relations  are  maintain- 
ed with  the  other  divisions  and  with  the  public, 
and  protectors  work  together  with  the  fish  and 
game  biologists  and  education  representatives.  Such 
activities  as  fish  stocking,  game  surveys,  and  work- 
ing with  groups  interested  in  conservation  are  an 
accepted  part  of  the  protector's  daily  routine. 

In  regard  to  personnel,  the  division  has  expanded 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  Two  patrolmen  for 
each  district  are  now  included  on  the  roster,  along 
with  a  pilot  for  the  division's  airplane.  Wildlife 
Patrolmen  work  under  the  supervisors  in  their 
districts,  and  provide  a  mobile  and  specialized  force 
that  can  be  used  anywhere  in  the  State  to  meet  un- 
usual situations  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
county  protectors.  A  recent  addition  has  been  the 
position  of  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division.  This 
man  also  serves  as  pilot  of  the  patrol  airplane. 

Evolution  in  the  method  of  selecting  Protection 
Division  personnel  during  the  decade  has  resulted 
in  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  men  employed. 
A  system  of  competitive  examinations  given  in 
counties  where  vacancies  existed  was  begun  in 
1947.  This  has  evolved  into  the  present  system  of 
selecting  prospective  candidates  once  a  year  on  a 
statewide  basis,  through  competitive  written  and 
oral  examinations.  From  those  who  pass  the  exami- 
nations, the  most  promising  are  selected  for  train- 


A  busy  three-weeks  protection  training  school  for  prospective 
employees  includes  training  in  first  aid  as  well  as  enforcement. 

Photo  by  Jim  Lee 


ing.  Successful  graduates  of  the  training  school  are 
hired  on  a  temporary  basis  as  protector  trainees 
until  vacancies  occur  in  permanent  positions. 

The  rigid  selection  program  has  resulted  in  a 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  men  avail- 
able. Classification  of  the  jobs  in  the  Protection 
Division  by  the  State  Personnel  Department  early 
in  the  decade  resulted  in  better  salary  scales  and 
contributed  much  toward  making  the  organization 
more  stable.  In  1947  the  salary  range  for  a  county 
protector  was  $1800-$3000.  Present  salary  scale  for 
the  same  position  is  $2832-$3588. 

From  a  series  of  informal  conferences  held  in 
each  district  to  acquaint  protectors  with  changes  in 
laws  and  regulations,  held  annually  during  the  first 
few  years  of  the  decade,  a  three-week  pre-service 
protectors  training  school  has  been  developed 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment, University  of  North  Carolina.  In-service 
training  has  been  continued  through  conferences 
and  trainee  positions. 

Equipment  is  important  in  law  enforcement 
work,  and  the  Protection  Division  has  equipped  the 
Wildlife  Protectors  with  some  of  the  best  and  most 
modern  tools  for  their  job.  Practical  and  neat  uni- 
forms were  provided  first.  The  next  step  was  to 
equip  those  who  needed  them  with  boats  and 
motors,  including  larger  inboard  craft  for  men 
working  in  coastal  counties.  By  the  end  of  1956, 

A  well-trained  and  equipped  law  enforce- 
ment staff  safeguards  the  wildlife  that  be- 
longs to  all  of  us. 

the  entire  field  staff  of  140  men  had  been  issued 
automobiles  with  two-way  radios,  and  several 
handi-talkie  radios  are  located  in  each  district  for 
communication  while  working  on  foot.  The  Com- 
mission's airplane,  which  can  be  flown  day  or  night 
for  enforcement  work,  has  proven  an  effective  tool 
in  enforcement,  particularly  in  areas  difficult  to 
patrol  by  other  means.  North  Carolina  can  boast 
today  one  of  the  best-equipped  and  best-trained 
wildlife  law  enforcement  agencies  in  existence. 
Many  other  states  have  studied  our  organization 
in  setting  up  their  own  enforcement  agencies. 

Both  prosecutions  and  sales  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing licenses  show  the  results  of  an  effective  law  en- 
forcement program.  Prosecutions  climbed  from 
5,169  in  1947-48  to  6,787  in  1955-56.  Fines  increased 
from  $33,204  to  more  than  $53,000  during  the  same 
period,  and  court  costs  from  $28,998  to  more  than 
$44,000.  At  the  same  time  license  sales  increased 
from  less  than  $1,000,000  to  more  than  $1,300,000. 
Indicative  of  the  high  quality  of  the  enforcement 
work  is  the  fact  that  convictions  average  better 
than  95%  of  prosecutions.  This  indicates  not  only 
a  high  quality  of  work,  but  also  a  high  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  courts  for  the  wildlife  laws  and  the 
men  who  enforce  them. 
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Engineering 


IN  ten  years  the  Engineering  Division  has  grown 
in  some  ways  and  decreased  in  others.  In  1947, 
when  the  division  was  created  to  handle  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion, its  personnel  consisted  of  two  engineers  and 
one  property  clerk.  Ten  years  later  it  had  one 
engineer  and  no  property  clerk;  other  changes,  how- 
ever, expanded  the  responsibilities  and  personnel 
of  the  division.  Three  construction  equipment  oper- 
ator-foremen, two  park  superintendents  (for  fish- 
ing access  areas)  and  one  clerk  typist  were  added. 

The  first  major  project  assigned  to  the  division 
was  construction  of  Table  Rock  Fish  Hatchery. 
This  work  was  done  mainly  with  temporary  labor 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  engineers. 
While  this  work  was  being  done,  it  was  realized 
that  additional  supervision  was  needed.  A  skilled 
equipment  operator-foreman  was  hired  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  Since  this  time  the  Commission  has 
continued  to  employ  equipment  operators  who  also 
supervise  the  activities  of  temporary  laborers  on 
various  projects.  With  the  present  far-flung  activi- 
ties of  the  division,  three  operator-foremen  are  now 
employed. 

On  completion  of  Table  Rock  Hatchery,  activity 
moved  to  Marion  for  a  face-lifting  job  on  Marion 
Hatchery.  With  the  engineering  staff  reduced  to 
one  engineer,  a  consulting  engineer  was  employed 
to  prepare  plans  for  a  hatchery  building,  and  con- 
struction of  this  building  was  assigned  to  a  private 
contracting  company.  Commission-owned  equip- 
ment was  used  for  rebuilding  the  hatchery  ponds. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  work  of  the  division 
was  increased.  From  one  end  of  the  state  to  the 


By  C.  Floyd  Williamson 

Chief 


"What  is  the  Wildlife  Commission  doing  with 
an  Engineering  Division,  ivhen  the  Commis- 
sion's purpose  is  to  produce  more  game  and 
fish?"  A  part  of  the  game  and  fish  should  go 
into  someone's  creel  or  bag — and  that's  where 
the  Engineering  Division  comes  in.  The  Engi- 
neering Division  builds  hatcheries  to  stock  our 
mountain  streams,  builds  and  maintains  fish- 
ing access  areas  so  that  sportsmen  may  reach 
public  waters,  builds  roads  into  wildlife  man- 
agement areas  so  that  hunters  may  reach  their 
game,  and  builds  and  maintains  refuge  head- 
quarters and  other  buildings  necessary  to 
operate  the  vast  wildlife  management  areas — 
these  and  many  others  are  the  reasons  why  the 
Commission  needs  an  Engineering  Division  to 
carry  out  its  program  for  the  sportsmen  of  the 
State. 


other  roads  were  built,  dams  constructed,  lakes 
rehabilitated,  and  many  other  projects  undertaken. 
Most  of  this  work  was  done  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  operator-foreman,  with  engin- 
eering planning  done  in  the  Raleigh  office.  During 
these  operations  the  employee  was  required  to 
change  locations  so  often  that  it  was  necessary  to 
acquire  a  house  trailer  for  his  use.  This  was  espe- 
cially valuable  when  assignments  took  him  to  re- 
mote areas. 

In  1951,  because  no  other  living  quarters  were 
available  for  resident  employees  at  some  of  the 
hatcheries  and  wildlife  management  areas,  a  pro- 
gram of  residence  construction  was  begun.  At  such 
installations  Commission  personnel  are  required  to 
be  present  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  The  division 
also  began  a  program  of  surveying  and  marking 
boundaries  of  wildlife  management  areas,  beginning 
with  the  Sandhills  area  near  Hoffman.  Altogether, 
the  engineer  surveyed  a  boundary  of  267  miles — 
on  foot  and  carrying  his  instruments. 

Visions  of  doubloons  and  pieces  of  eight  came 
up  in  1951  when  storms  threatened  the  existence 
of  Currituck  Sound  and  exposed  wrecks  of  old  sail- 
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The  Engineering  Division  supervises  construction  of  buildings 
at  Wildlife  management  areas,  hatcheries,  and  the  nursery.  This 
building  at  the  nursery  provides  facilites  for  handling  the  tons 
of  annual  seed  mixtures  produced  for  small  game. 


ing  vessels  along  the  narrow  strip  of  land  separat- 
ing Currituck  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  prevent 
frequent  inflows  of  salt  water,  and  to  prevent  the 
possible  forming  of  an  inlet  into  freshwater  Curri- 
tuck Sound,  two  miles  of  snow-type  fence  were 
erected  over  the  eroded  areas,  and  in  1956  five  more 
miles  were  added.  These  fences  cause  windblown 
sand  to  form  barrier  dunes  to  fight  back  the  ocean. 

By  July,  1956,  the  fishing  access  area  program 
had  grown  to  the  point  where  construction  and 


maintenance  had  become  a  major  operation  for  the 
Fish  Division.  This  activity  was  transferred  to  the 
Engineering  Division.  This  added  responsibility 
necessitated  hiring  another  operator-foreman.  Later 
another  bulldozer  was  purchased  and  a  third  opera- 
tor-foreman employed  to  operate  it.  With  forty-two 
fishing  access  areas  in  operation  or  under  develop- 
ment, it  soon  became  necessary  to  employ  another 
park  superintendent  to  supervise  fishing  access 
area  construction  and  maintenance;  one  for  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State  and  one  for  the  western. 

With  funds  from  the  special  mountain  trout 
license  established  by  the  1955  General  Assembly 
the  Wildlife  Commission  is  building  a  new  trout 
hatchery  on  Armstrong  Creek  in  McDowell  County. 
The  Engineering  Division  helped  select  the  site,  and 
has  supervised  preliminary  surveys,  design  and  con- 
struction of  raceways,  and  planning  of  hatchery 
buildings.  Construction  of  the  hatchery  has  been 
handled  by  a  contracting  firm,  with  a  civil  engineer 
in  the  area  doing  the  actual  surveys  and  on-the-job 
supervision.  This  hatchery  is  a  long  term  project; 
more  facilities  will  be  added  as  funds  come  in  from 
the  trout  fishermen  who  will  benefit  from  the  hatch- 
ery. 

The  Engineering  Division  assignments  vary  with 
the  job  to  be  done.  With  skilled  supervision  and 
experienced  operators,  the  personnel  of  the  division 
give  license  buyers  a  lot  for  their  money  through 
fishing  access  areas,  access  roads,  and  wildlife  man- 
agement area  facilities. 
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PROGRAM  FUNDAMENTALS 


in  JLw  Years  of  Progress 


By  Clyde  P.  Patton 

Executive  Director 


PROGRESS  in  wildlife  conservation  m  North 
Carolina  during  the  past  decade  has  not  come 
about  accidentally.  The  fundamentals  on  which  it 
has  been  based  were  the  results  of  careful,  syste- 
matic plans  developed  from  years  of  experience  with 
various  programs  in  this  and  other  states.  The  plan- 
ning and  hard  work  preceding  the  creation  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  in  1947  provided 
the  springboard  for  the  ten-year  program  of  prog- 
ress now  being  completed. 

The  root  of  the  plan  was  firmly  grounded  in  a 
recognition  that  game  and  fish  in  North  Carolina 
belonged  to  its  people  and  were  not  the  subject  of 
private  ownership;  also,  that  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature  had  full  power  to  withhold  or  grant  the 
right  to  hunt  or  kill  game  and  fish  or  to  qualify  or 
restrict  such  right  as  in  its  opinion  would  best 
subserve  the  public  interest. 

Under  the  plan  the  legislature  was  to  receive  a 
request  from  Tar  Heel  hunters  and  fishermen  for 
the  creation  of  an  agency  of  State  Government  to 
be  supported  exclusively  by  their  license  dollars 
that  would  provide  a  sound,  fair,  continuing  game 
and  fish  program.  The  major  objective  was  to  use 
the  game  and  fish  license  dollar  in  the  most  effective 
way  for  providing  better  hunting  and  fishing  and 
to  insure  that  everyone  was  afforded  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  benefit  from  the  money  spent. 

In  the  enabling  act  with  which  the  1947  General 
Assembly  created  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion there  are  four  basic  concepts  that  make  for  an 
effective  and  efficient  wildlife  conservation  pro- 
gram: 1.  Commissioners  appointed  for  staggered 
terms  to  serve  as  representatives  of  the  sportsmen. 
These  appointees  are  as  expert  in  the  field  of  sports- 
men relationship  as  a  biologist  is  in  the  field  of 
wildlife  management.  2.  Authority  for  the  com- 
mission to  set  conservation  regulations  which  carry 
the  same  weight  as  laws.  3.  Authority  for  the  com- 
mission to  engage  or  dismiss  the  administrator. 
4.  Authority  for  the  commission  with  the  approval 
of  the  Budget  Bureau,  to  plan  use  of  funds,  and  to 
execute  these  plans  without  hindrances. 

On  the  first  point,  the  statute  requires  that  com- 
mission appointees  be  interested  in  fish  and  game 


North  Carolina  is  one  of  very  jew  states  hav- 
ing a  basic  lata  regarding  wildlife  conservation 
that  approaches  the  ideal.  Four  things  in  this 
law  make  possible  an  efficient  and  effective 
program:  1)  the  manner  in  which  commission- 
ers are  appointed,  2)  authority  to  set  and  en- 
force regulations,  3)  authority  to  engage  or  dis- 
miss an  executive  director,  and  4)  authority  to 
plan  the  use  of  funds.  Progress  in  the  past 
decade  has  been  helped  by  public  support  and 
especially  by  the  Wildlife  Federation.  The  lat- 
ter has  icon  an  unchallenged  right  to  speak  for 
the  Tar  Heel  sportsmen. 


management  and  well  informed  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  wildlife  conservation.  The  terms  are  stagger- 
ed so  that  there  is  minimum  opportunity  for  a  chief 
executive  to  appoint  a  majority  of  members.  The 
commission  works  as  a  policy-making  board,  a  team, 
regardless  of  personal  or  political  differences.  They 
consider  wildlife  conservation  matters  on  a  state- 
wide rather  than  on  a  local  basis. 

Authority  to  set  regulations  having  the  force  of 
law  involves  an  important  but  necessary  responsi- 
bility. Such  authority  permits  seasons  and  bag 
limits  to  be  adjusted  to  the  annual  harvestable 
supply  of  fish  and  game.  It  gives  flexibility  which 
cannot  possibly  be  enjoyed  where  harvest  restric- 
tion is  done  solely  by  statute.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  instances  of  catastrophe  where  fish  or 
game  populations  in  a  given  section  are  endangered 
by  fire,  flood,  drought,  or  other  decimating  factors. 

In  setting  regulations,  the  commission  must  make 
adjustments  between  two  factors  that  sometimes 
are  in  conflict:  the  desires  of  the  sportsmen,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  species  on  which  seasons  and  bag 
limits  are  set.  The  commission  formulates  tentative 
regulations  each  year  based  on  information  obtain- 
ed from  field  personnel  with  regard  to  the  harvest 
potential.  These  are  presented  to  the  sportsmen  of 
the  state  in  a  series  of  public  hearings  where  inter- 
ested persons  are  invited  to  express  their  views  and 
comments.  Official  regulations  are  set  at  a  later 
date,  after  consideration  has  been  given  to  all  of 
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the  facts  and  opinions  involved.  In  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  public  opinion  must  be  given 
consideration.  No  commission  or  individual  has  or 
should  have  dictatorial  powers. 

A  key  factor  in  a  successful  wildlife  conservation 
administration  is  the  legal  mechanism  by  which  the 
executive  director  is  employed  or  dismissed.  Where 
as  in  our  case,  the  commission  is  given  full  legal 
authority  to  choose  its  director  and  to  employ  him 
as  long  as  his  services  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  conservation  program,  a  great  deal  of  friction 
and  inefficiency  can  be  eliminated.  North  Carolina 
law  requires  the  commission  to  select  a  man  who 
is  thoroughly  trained  in  wildlife  conservation  work, 
who  is  free  from  political  obligations,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  a  career  in  wildlife  conservation  rather 
than  political  preference  or  prestige,  and  whose 
services  may  be  retained  as  long  as  his  work  is 
satisfactory.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  a  sound  wild- 
life conservation  program  must  be  a  continuous 
one.  Frequent  changes  in  administrators  obviously 
would  interrupt  continuity  and  may  prevent  satis- 
factory progress. 

The  fourth  program  fundamental  in  the  law  creat- 
ing the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  relates  to 
the  budgeting  and  disbursing  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Fund,  composed  chiefly  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing license  dollars.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  make  plans,  subject  to  Budget  Bureau  approval, 
for  budgeting  and  using  this  fund  in  the  most  ef- 
fective way  for  maintaining  and  improving  hunting 
and  fishing.  All  game  and  fish  license  monies  re- 
ceived are  by  law  appropriated,  reserved,  set  aside 
and  made  available  for  wildlife  conservation  pur- 
poses only.  The  State  Auditor  makes  a  careful  audit 
of  this  Wildlife  Fund  each  year.  This  serves  to  in- 
sure that  the  money  is  handled  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  in  accordance  with  the  State  laws 
governing  its  use. 

Another  fundamental  not  included  in  the  law 
has  been  of  great  help  in  this  10  years  of  progress: 
the  existence  of  an  active,  progressive  statewide 
sportsmen's  organization.  It  was  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Federation,  with  more  than  100  active 
clubs  and  15,000  members,  that  brought  about  the 
creation,  through  the  Legislature,  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  Although  the  number  of 
clubs  and  total  membership  have  decreased  some- 
what since  the  1947  peak,  the  Federation  has  stood 
by  to  fight  for  constructive  legislation  and  an  effi- 
cient wildlife  program.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been 
of  tremendous  value  in  defeating  proposed  adverse 
legislation. 

The  value  of  organizations  such  as  the  Wildlife 
Federation  and  other  groups  is  threefold:  1)  to 
promote  sound  wildlife  legislation;  2)  to  lend  active 
support,  through  club  projects,  to  wildlife  conserva- 
tion practices,  and  3)  to  serve  as  a  guiding  force  to 
assure  a  continued  sound  wildlife  conservation  pro- 
gram. In  these  the  Wildlife  Federation  and  other 


organized  groups  have  served  the  Commission  and 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  well. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  an  address  given 
by  me  in  Durham  in  1952  to  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Wildlife  Federation: 

"There  have  been  many  times  when  your  Com- 
mission was  faced  with  the  necessity  for  resisting 
pressure  from  individuals  or  from  groups  for  favor 
or  activities  which  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  sportsmen  at  large.  This  resistance 
has  been  made  less  difficult  with  your  backing.  Our 
success  in  working  these  things  out  cooperatively 
in  a  satisfactory,  harmonious  way  has  strengthened 
all  of  us,  and  will  serve  us  well  in  meeting  and 
solving  in  the  public  interest  our  future  problems 
with  even  less  difficulty. 

"The  wildlife  clubs  throughout  the  state  have 
made  very  substantial  contributions  through  the 
establishment  of  local  projects  at  their  own  expense. 
Club  fish-rearing  pools;  club  fishing  lakes;  club 
managed  quail  restoration  areas;  club  fair  exhibits; 
club  education  programs  in  schools  and  among 
sportsmen  generally  and  club  rewards  for  informa- 
tion on  game  law  violations  are  important  ex- 
amples. In  the  final  analysis  this  type  of  activity 
bears  heavily  in  determining  whether  a  state  has  a 
first  or  second-rate  program.  Working  alone,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  state  game  and  fish  agency  to 
do  the  job  required  with  limited  hunting  and  fish- 
ing license  funds  and  personnel.  With  a  continua- 
tion of  the  cooperative  approach  that  we  have  been 
using  during  the  past  four  or  more  years,  the  future 
in  North  Carolina  looks  bright  indeed.  .  . 

"All  of  the  employees  of  the  Commission,  includ- 
ing myself,  are  much  interested  in  obtaining  legis- 
lation that  will  strengthen  our  wildlife  conservation 
program.  Due  to  the  nature  of  our  position  as  state 
employees  we  cannot  engage  actively  in  the  pro- 
motion of  such  matters.  We  are  always  willing  to 
answer  questions,  provide  information,  and  make 
suggestions  that  will  help  you  and  our  Commission 
members  with  the  legislative  job.  We  will  do  our 
best  to  administer,  execute,  and  enforce  all  laws, 
regulations,  and  policies  which  are  officially  estab- 
lished by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  as  a  result  of  your  influence 
and  desire.  We  serve  your  nine  member  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  who  are  appointed  to  repre- 
sent you,  the  sportsmen,  in  accord  with  the  law. 

"As  a  team,  the  sportsmen,  the  Commission,  and 
the  Commission  employees  have  made  substantial 
progress  with  the  program  that  we  discussed  to- 
gether in  Charlotte  in  1948;  a  program  of  enforce- 
ment, management,  education,  and  research." 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion has  now  completed  ten  years  of  progress  and 
ten  years  of  service.  Working  efficiently  and  pro- 
gressively as  an  agency  of  state  government,  with 
the  support  and  help  of  the  people  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  even  more  progress  in  the  future. 
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THE  HERITAGE  WE  GUARD 

The  days  when  fish  and  game  were  a  soi 
fenance  are  gone  forever. 

The  poetry  of  pointujo.^igs,  the  fellowship 
companions,  the  thrill  of  a  bursting  covey,  the 

leaping  trout,  the  smell 

itsonrnal 
in  the 


Tl 
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It  is  only  a  crayfish,  but  it  has  aroused  the  inquisitiveness  and  interest  of  two  city  boys, 
Gary  Ritter  (left)  and  Victor  Brown  of  Greensboro.  Youngsters  are  willing  and  eager 
to  learn  about  the  out-of-doors.  Proper  guidance  is  all  that  is  needed  to  instill  in  them 
a  lifelong  appreciation  for  wildlife  and  conservation,  and  the  many  summer  camps  in 
North  Carolina  play  an  important  role  in  their  education.  To  supplement  the  fine  work 
of  camp  instructors,  Commission  personnel  are  scheduled  to  hold  conservation  classes  in 
over  25  summer  camps  this  season. 
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Expert  instructors  demonstrated  fishing:  skills  and  then  held 
"do-it-yourself"  clinics.  Many  of  the  school  teachers  had  never 
used  a  rod  before.  Tackle  manufacturer's  representatives,  Hank 


Bruns  (above)  and  Bud  Strickland  (below)  gave  professional 
tips  on  fly  and  spin  fishing-.  Fish  Division  personnel,  Duane 
Raver  and  Lee  Tebo,  conducted  bait  casting-  classes. 


Outdoor  Learning  and  Living 

TEACHERS  ATTEND  WORKSHOP  TO  LEARN  OUTDOOR  SKILLS  FOR  CLASSROOM  USE 


By  Dr.  Taylor  Dodson 

N.  C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 


IF  some  of  our  school  administrators  could  have 
dropped  in  at  Camp  Sycamore,  Umstead  State 
Park,  April  28-30,  they  would  have  been  startled  to 
see  elementary,  high  school  and  college  teachers 
using  shotguns  and  casting  rods  instead  of  paper, 
pencil,  and  book.  Their  surprise  would  have  turn- 
ed to  approval  as  they  learned  that  it  was  all  part 
of  an  effort  to  make  North  Carolinians  more  aware 
of  the  need  for  more  skill  in  the  most  popular  of 
our  leisure-time  interests — fishing  and  hunting. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  conservation,  water  safety 
and  firearms  safety  as  well  as  outdoor  living  skills 
for  greater  enjoyment  of  these  recreational  pur- 
suits. 

Recent  figures  indicate  that  about  25  million 
persons  go  boating  each  year,  19  million  go  fishing 
and  about  15  million  buy  hunting  licenses.  Millions 
more  go  hiking  and  camping,  and  these  figures  are 
likely  to  increase  with  our  increasing  population 
and  increased  leisure  time.  It  seems  only  sensible, 
therefore,  that  our  schools  should  help  prepare 
students  to  enjoy  America's  favorite  outdoor  activi- 
ties with  safety  and  benefit. 

North  Carolina's  first  Outdoor  Education  Work- 
shop was  held  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  leader- 
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ship  training,  program  development  and  interpreta- 
tion in  outdoor  education.  It  was  designed  to  help 
teachers  see  the  potential  for  teaching,  using  the 
outdoors  as  a  setting  for  learning. 

The  Workshop  was  financed  by  the  Outdoor  Edu- 
cation Project  of  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  It  was 
sponsored  locally  by  the  North  Carolina  Association 
for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  in 
cooperation  with  the  official  State  agencies  for  Con- 
servation and  Development,  Recreation,  Wildlife 
Resources,  and  Education.  The  Outdoor  Education 
Project  is  a  cooperative  project  of  business,  industry 
and  education  and  is  financed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  fishing  and  hunting  equipment.  The  program  is 
administered  by  Dr.  Julian  Smith,  who  is  on  leave 
from  his  post  as  associate  professor  of  outdoor 
education,  Michigan  State  University,  to  serve  as  a 
staff  member  of  AAHPER  and  director  of  the  Out- 
door Education  Project. 

During  the  workshop  the  teachers  were  challeng- 
ed to  seize  the  present  time  to  do  a  better  job  of 
teaching  by  relating  instruction  to  the  use  of  all 
community  resources,  especially  the  out-of-doors. 
The  organization  of  the  workshop  permitted  the 
participants  to  actually  experience  the  thrill  of 
participation  in  the  outdoor  skills  of  casting,  shoot- 
ing and  cooking.  Water  safety  demonstrations  and 
bird  walks  as  well  as  informed  speakers  and  com- 
petent panel  members  helped  bring  to  the  members 
an  awareness  of  a  variety  of  experiences  and  pos- 
sibilities in  the  use  of  the  out-of-doors  as  a  setting 
for  learning  and  living. 

The  instruction  in  the  skills  of  casting  was 
handled  by  Bud  Strickland,  Statesville;  Hank  Burns, 
Newman,  Georgia;  Lee  Tebo  and  Duane  Raver, 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Raleigh.  Shooting 
was  under  the  capable  leadership  of  Stanley  Mate, 


Jim  Dee  (left),  Sportsman's  Service  Bureau,  followed  up  his 
lecture  on  guns,  ammunition,  and  firearm  safety  with  a  session 
on  the  rifle  and  shotgun  range. 


Dr.  Julian  Smith,  Director  of  AAHPER  outdoor-education 
project,  says  that  it  is  only  logical  to  add  casting  and  shooting 
(with  emphasis  on  conservation  and  safety)  to  a  school's  physi- 
cal-education program.  More  people  participate  in  hunting  and 
fishing  than  in  all  other  sports  combined. 


Cooking  their  own  dinner  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Stott, 
State  College,  teachers  learned  that  campfire  cookery  was 
fun  .  .  .  and  appetizing.  Below:  A  visit  to  Cone  School  (Greens- 
boro) fifth  grade  camp  revealed  that  youngsters  take  their 
outdoor  education  seriously. 
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National  Rifle  Association,  and  James  Dee,  Sports- 
man's Service  Bureau.  Dr.  Julian  Smith  led  the  cur- 
riculum discussion  groups,  and  Charles  Stott  was 
in  charge  of  outdoor  cooking.  Mrs.  Margaret  Wall 
provided  a  most  valuable  experience  by  allowing 
the  group  to  visit  and  observe  her  fifth  graders 
from  Cone.  School,  Greensboro,  in  action  at  school 
camp. 

If  some  of  you  have  had  the  idea  that  fishing  and 
shooting  are  for  men  only,  you  should  have  seen 
the  capable  way  the  girls  handled  the  rods  and 
guns.  As  one  fellow  said,  "Boy,  the  way  that  little 
freckle-faced  girl  was  breaking  those  clay  pigeons 
sure  did  make  me  pull  in  my  horns." 

Evaluation  of  the  experience  by  the  people  in 
attendance  was  varied.  Comments  were:  "excellent 
workshop — worthwhile  experience;  showed  need 
for  teacher  training  in  this  area;  most  valuable 
thing  to  me  was  the  skills;  sure  was  fun;  we  need 
to  get  more  principals  and  superintendents  to 
attend."  There  was  a  request  for  another  workshop 
next  year,  possibly  several  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  As  one  high  school  biology  teacher  said,  "If 
I  got  nothing  from  the  workshop  except  Bill  Ham- 
nett's  bird  walk,  it  would  be  worthwhile.  Let's  be 
sure  and  get  him  again  next  year." 


Water  safety  is  an  important  part  of  outdoor  training,  and  the 
teachers  were  briefed  on  lifesaving  and  the  proper  use  of  boats. 


A  valuable  feature  of  the  workshop  was  a  panel  discussion  about  the  materials  and  assistance  which  teach- 
ers can  expect  to  receive  from  State  and  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  conservation.  Participants  in  the 
discussion  were,  left  to  right:  W.  H.  Riley,  State  Board  of  Water  Commissioners;  T.  W.  Morse,  Director, 
State  Parks;  A.  H.  Veazey,  Soil  Conservation  Service;  Dean  J.  B.  Kirkland,  School  of  Education,  State 
College;  Ralph  Andrews,  Director,  Recreation  Commission;  Dr.  Charles  DeShaw,  Professor  of  Physical 
Education,  East  Carolina  College;  and  Clyde  P.  Patton,  Director,  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
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By  Rod  Amundson 

Reprinted  by  request 


Once  extinct  in  North  Carolina, 
the  beaver  is  coming  back — per- 
haps once  again  to  be  a  favorite 
furbearer. 


Average  weight  of  the  beaver,  largest  American  rodent, 
is  about  40  pounds,  but  old  males  may  weigh  up  to  60 
pounds.  Live-trapped  and  released  in  new  habitat,  this 
beaver  wears  an  ear  tag  for  identification. 


THE  beaver  has  probably  had  more  to  do  with 
the  settlement  and  development  of  America 
than  any  other  single  species.  The  westward  push 
of  civilization  was  greatly  enhanced  when  white 
men  learned  that  beaver  pelts  were  of  economic 
vaiue  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  established 
trading  posts  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  These  trading  posts  were  soon  followed 
by  the  westward  movement  of  pioneers.  For  a  time 
beaver  skins  were  a  more  important  medium  of 
exchange  than  money. 

Like  so  many  other  wildlife  forms  which  have 
economical  value,  beavers  were  placed  in  grave 
danger  of  extinction,  and  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  were  completely  destroyed.  Such  was  the 
case  in  North  Carolina,  according  to  biologists  and 
other  competent  observers.  There  are,  however, 
beavers  in  North  Carolina  today,  but  they  are  not 
descended  from  the  original  stock. 

Some  years  ago  beavers  were  purchased  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  released  in  several 
parts  of  the  Tar  Heel  State.  Prior  to  that  time 
beavers  had  once  been  extinct  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
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game  managers  of  that  state  having  acquired 
beavers  from  Wisconsin.  So  the  beavers  found  in 
North  Carolina  today  are  perhaps  a  species  native 
to  the  north-central  part  of  the  country. 

The  species  seems  to  have  become  well-establish- 
ed in  localities  where  it  has  been  transplanted,  but 
apparently  is  not  spreading  throughout  the  state  at 
a  rate  comparable  to  the  vast  expansion  which  is 
occurring  in  some  midwestern  and  western  states. 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Although  there  may  be  many  people  in  North 
Carolina  today,  particularly  youngsters,  who  have 
never  seen  a  live  beaver,  any  child  can  tell  you 
that  beavers  are  heavy  bodied  animals  with  a  wide, 
flat  tail.  The  average  length  of  beavers  is  about  45 
inches,  including  the  tail,  and  the  average  weight 
somewhere  near  40  pounds.  Old  males  may  weigh 
up  to  60  pounds. 

Like  other  fur-bearing  animals  which  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  water,  the  fur  of  beavers  is 
composed  of  two  coats:  the  long  glossy  guard  hairs 
and  the  short,  thick-set  underpelage. 

The  legs  are  short  and  sturdy,  with  the  hind  legs 
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Well  adapted  for  an 
aquatic  environment, 
the  beaver  has  webbed 
feet  for  swimming  and 
a  broad  flat  tail  for  a 
rudder.  His  heavy  fur 
is  so  compact  that  trap- 
ped air  prevents  water 
from  reaching  his  skin. 


Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 


being  larger  than  the  front  and  webbed  between 
the  toes.  The  forelegs  are  slender  with  well-develop- 
ed toes.  Thus  the  animal  is  equipped  to  swim  with 
the  hind  legs  and  the  broad  tail,  and  perform 
delicate  work  with  the  front  feet. 

The  beaver  is  one  of  a  very  few  animals  which 
can  change  an  environment  to  suit  himself.  He  loves 
water,  but  prefers  to  have  his  watery  surroundings 
remain  at  a  constant  level.  Hence  the  beaver  dam. 

Although  beavers  are  given  credit  for  being  in- 
dustrious and  skillful  as  engineers,  their  intelli- 
gence, industry,  and  engineering  know-how  have 
been  over-exaggerated.  This  is  only  to  be  expected 
however,  of  an  animal  which  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  writers  and  naturalists  for  so  many 
centuries. 

Beavers  do  construct  dams  with  marvelous  skill. 
Their  heavy,  chisel-like  teeth  are  well  adapted  to 
cutting  wood,  and  their  front  legs  are  skillful  at 

Business  end  of  the  beaver  shows  four  strong  front  teeth,  two 
above  and  two  below.  Incisor  teeth  grow  throughout  life,  mak- 
ing up  for  wear  on  cutting  edges. 


manipulating  dam-building  materials.  Many  believe 
that  beavers  can  fell  a  tree  in  any  direction  they 
desire.  That  is  not  entirely  true,  as  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  beavers  have  been  found  crushed  to 
death  under  trees  they  were  cutting.  Other  cut 
trees  have  been  found  leaning  against  the  branches 
of  uncut  trees — abandoned. 

The  expression  "busy  as  a  beaver"  implies  a  great 
amount  of  industry  and  diligence.  Despite  this,  and 
despite  their  work  in  building  dams  and  securing 
food,  beavers  spend  considerable  time  simply  loaf- 
ing. 

FOOD  HABITS 

Beavers  feed  almost  entirely  on  the  bark,  leaves, 
and  twigs  of  trees.  Bark,  however,  is  by  far  the 
principal  item  of  food,  and  few  logs  and  poles  go 
into  the  structure  of  the  dam  without  first  having 
the  bark  eaten  away.  An  interesting  sidelight  on 
the  food  habits  of  beavers  is  a  phenomenon  which 
occurs  in  climates  where  heavy  ice  forms  on  the 
beaver  pond. 

During  the  late  summer  and  fall  months,  beavers 
cut  down  trees,  cut  the  branches  into  segments, 
and  fasten  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond  by 
partially  covering  them  with  mud.  Then,  in  the 
cold  winter  months,  the  clever  animals  have  only 
to  leave  their  lodge  through  an  opening  under  the 
ice,  swim  to  the  bottom  for  a  choice  cutting,  and 
bring  it  into  the  lodge  to  eat — all  without  having 
to  expose  themselves  to  cold  weather  and  possible 
predators. 

The  lodges  are  elaborate  affairs,  and  may  be 
of  remarkable  size.  They  are  composed  of  logs, 
branches,  twigs,  brush,  leaves,  grass,  and  other 
materials,  and  enough  mud  to  make  the  structure 
weather-proof.  The  house  is  built  up  from  the 
bottom  with  mud,  sticks  and  stones,  and  is  at  first 
a  solid  mass  from  top  to  bottom.  Once  a  heap  from 
four  to  six  feet  high  is  extended  above  the  water, 
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the  beavers  cut  two  tunnels  into  the  pile  and  then 
hollow  out  a  chamber  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  animals  living  in  it  and  to  accommodate  food 
which  will  be  brought  in  later.  The  outside  is  plas- 
tered with  mud,  but  a  spot  at  the  top  is  left  unseal- 
ed to  permit  ventilation. 

BREEDING  HABITS 
Beavers  are  monogamous  and  mate  for  life.  Mat- 
ing occurs  in  January  or  February,  and  the  young, 
called  "kits",  are  born  in  April  or  May.  The  rearing 
of  the  family  is  strictly  the  problem  of  the  female 
parent.  When  the  young  are  born  the  male  skips 
out  and  may  wander  about  visiting  other  beaver 
colonies  or  lodges,  or  may  set  up  solitary  hous- 
keeping  in  a  den  he  digs  in  the  bank  of  the  pond. 
He  does  not  join  his  mate  until  autumn  when  the 
young  are  nearly  grown.  The  family  usually  re- 
mains together  until  the  young,  in  their  second 
summer,  have  been  replaced  by  a  new  litter  and 
go  out  on  their  own.  They  may  come  back  to  the 
colony  with  a  mate  or  go  out  to  set  up  a  new 
colony  of  their  own.  Litters  range  from  two  to 
eight  kits,  but  four  is  the  usual  number. 

ENEMIES 

Beavers  are  subject  to  predation  by  the  larger 
predators  such  as  bobcats  and  eagles.  Kits  may  be 
taken  by  foxes  or  mink,  but  a  watery  habitat  and 
secure  lodges  lend  a  great  deal  of  safety.  There  are 
a  few  internal  and  external  parasites,  but  healthy, 
well-fed  animals  are  rarely  dangerously  afflicted. 
Other  than  mankind,  drouth  is  the  beaver's  worst 
enemy.  Extended  periods  of  drouth  may  dry  streams 
so  that  colonies  of  beavers  either  have  to  seek  new 
quarters  or  perish.  Floods  take  a  toll,  but  usually 
the  worst  effect  of  floods  is  damage  to  dams  and 
lodges.  Were  beavers  allowed  to  dam  a  stream  at 
intervals  to  its  source,  there  would  be  few  if  any 
floods. 

MANAGEMENT 

Beaver  mangement  in  North  Carolina  begins 

This  Sandhills  lodge,  standing  about  four  feet  above  the  water, 
is  typical  of  the  elaborate  structures  which  beaver  build  for 
their  homes.  Entrance  is  gained  through  underwater  tunnels. 


Photo  by  Margaret  Fisler 
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with  a  question  as  to  whether  the  species  should 
be  allowed  to  extend  its  range  and  become  nume- 
rous. Beavers  compete  with  man  by  cutting  vast 
numbers  of  trees,  some  of  which  may  be  valuable 
timber.  Their  dams  may  flood  agricultural  land. 
Even  so,  the  animals  can  more  than  repay  for  any 
losses  with  their  valuable  pelts.  Properly  harvested, 
a  colony  of  beavers  and  a  farm  stream  can  be  an 
important  annual  source  of  income.  At  the  same 
time,  proper  harvesting  will  keep  the  beavers  from 
becoming  too  numerous. 

Because  of  the  value  of  their  furs,  beavers  in 
many  states  have  been  trapped  illegally,  and  inter- 
state traffic  of  beaver  pelts  has  caused  much  con- 
cern for  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  following  incident  happened  in  a  western 
state,  but  it  points  out  the  value  of  beaver  manage- 
ment. A  farmer  wrote  to  the  game  department  of 
his  state  and  complained  that  beavers  had  dammed 
hi:-,  stream  and  flooded  part  of  his  cornfield.  He 
wanted  a  permit  to  kill  the  beavers.  A  game  tech- 
nician called  on  the  farmer  to  investigate  the  situa- 
tion. He  found  that  a  half  acre  of  corn  had  been 
flooded,  and  that  the  farmer  estimated  a  further 
potential  loss  of  about  20  bushels  of  corn  from 
beaver  raids  into  the  field.  The  field  yielded  an 
average  of  30  bushels  per  year,  making  a  potential 
loss  of  35  bushels  worth  about  $35.00.  The  tech- 
nician took  a  census  of  the  beavers  and  found  that 
four  could  be  trapped  when  the  pelts  were  prime. 
At  that  time  average  pelts  were  bringing  over 
$25.00.  It  did  not  take  the  farmer  long  to  realize 
that  beavers  are  valuable  animals,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  he  is  probably  setting  considerable  corn- 
field space  aside  for  the  beavers  to  encourage  their 
multiplication  in  the  future. 

Not  the  expert  logger  of  legend,  the  beaver  gnaws  all  around  a 
tree,  letting  it  fall  where  it  may.  Bark,  twigs,  and  leaves  pro- 
vide food  while  the  woody  parts  are  used  in  lodge  and  dam 
construction. 
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LEGISLATION  ON  WILDLIFE  —  1957  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

License  Increases  Effective  August  1 ,  1957  and  January  1,  1958 
House  Bill  338  provides  for  increasing  the  fee  for  State  Resident  Hunt- 
ing Licenses  from  $3.10  to  $4.10,  and  the  State  Resident  Combination  Hunting- 
Fishing  Licenses  from  $4.10  to  $5.25  effective  August  1,  1957.     It  further 
provides  for  increasing  the  State  Resident  Fishing  Licenses  from  $3.10  to 
$4.10,  effective  January  1,   1958.     County  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and 
nonresident  licenses  are  not  affected  by  this  act. 

Taking  Doe  Deer  to  be  Legal  in  Certain  Areas 

House  Bill  16  amends  the  General  Statutes  to  give  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  authority  to  open  the  season  on  doe  deer  in  certain  localities 
after  it  has  been  determined  that  specific  deer  populations  need  to  be  re- 
duced, after  public  hearings  have  been  held  in  affected  localities,  and  with 
other  restrictions.     At  press  time  the  Commission  had  not  worked  out  com- 
plete details  of  the  mechanics  of  conducting  restricted  doe  deer  seasons. 

License  Fee  for  Controlled  Shooting  Preserves  Set  at  $50. 00 

House  Bill  124  gives  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  authority  to  li- 
cense and  regulate  controlled  public  shooting  preserves.     The  license  fee 
for  these  preserves  is  set  at  $50.00,  and  the  bill  gives  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  fix  seasons,  bag  limits,  size  of  area  and  other  operational  pro- 
cedures. 

Currituck  County  Wildlife  Commission  Law  Revised 

House  Bill  1346  revises  the  Currituck  County  Wildlife  Commission  law  to 
increase  the  cost  of  waterfowl  blind  licenses,  and  provides  for  closer  coop- 
eration between  the  Currituck  Commission  and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion. 

Wildlife  Protectors  Authorized  to  Arrest  Without  Warrant 

House  Bill  1179  authorizes  wildlife  protectors  to  make  arrests  without 
warrant  when  they  have  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  a  fish  or  game  law 
violation  is  being  committed  in  their  presence. 

Sale  of  Ringnecked  Pheasants  and  Chukar  for  Food  Authorized 

House  Bill  990  makes  it  legal  to  sell  ringnecked  pheasants  and  chukar 
partridges  (non-native  species)  reared  in  captivity  on  the  market  for  food. 
Such  birds  may  be  sold  at  grocery  stores  or  restaurants. 

Note:  A  total  of  38  bills  pertaining  to  wildlife  conservation  were  in- 
troduced in  the  1957  General  Assembly.     Twenty-four  were  ratified,  14  failed 
to  pass.     Only  the  most  important  legislation  has  been  discussed  here.  Some 
bills  were  of  a  local  nature. 
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The  Nesting  Season 


BABY  BLUEBIRD  takes  first 
look  at  wide,  exciting-  world. 
His  parents  readily  accepted 
a  back-yard  birdhouse  for 
their  nesting-  site  and  paid 
ample  rent  with  beauty  and 
song  and  by  destroying  harm- 
ful insects. 


RED-EYED  VIREO  sinks 
down,  down,  down  to  brood  its 
young  in  a  suspended  cradle. 
The  bird,  although  secretive, 
is  a  most  persistent  (some- 
times annoying)  singer  and 
can  be  heard  throughout  our 
deciduous  woods  during  the 
nesting  months. 


Photo  Feature  by  Jack  Dermid 


THE  nesting  season  .  .  .  the  most  important  time  of  the  bird's  year,  an 
exciting  and  busy  time  when  all  birdlife  is  preoccupied  with  the 
gigantic  task  of  replenishing  the  land  with  new  life  .  .  .  re-stocking  the 
fall  coverts  for  the  hunter  .  .  .  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  nesting  season  .  .  .  the  time  to  hear  the  call  of  the  bobwhite  .  .  . 
the  gobble  of  a  turkey  .  .  .  the  music  of  a  mockingbird  on  a  moonlight 
night  ...  to  see  the  "staking"  of  breeding  territories  .  .  .  boundary  line 


The  Nesting  Season  {Cont.) 


fights  and  fights  for  the  possession  of  a  female  .  .  .  the 
work  that  goes  into  nest  building  .  .  .  the  methodical 
search  of  the  wood  duck  for  a  suitable  tree  cavity 
.  .  .  the  flimsy  platform  of  a  dove  .  .  .  bulky  nest  of  a 
catbird  .  .  .  tunnel  of  the  kingfisher  .  .  .  the  labors  of 
a  woodpecker. 

The  nesting  season  .  .  .  the  time  to  discover  the  blue 
of  a  robin's  egg  .  .  .  the  secret  clutch  of  a  quail,  hidden 
m  a  tussock  of  grass  in  a  blackberry  patch,  one  egg  laid 
each  day  until  complete  .  .  .  down  feathers,  plucked 
from  the  hen's  own  breast,  which  encircle  the  wood 
duck's  clutch  .  .  .  the  speckled  eggs  of  the  killdeer  in 
a  bare  depression  in  a  cornfield  .  .  .  the  time  to  ap- 
preciate the  patience  and  persistence  required  during 
incubation  ...  23  days  for  the  quail  ...  28  for  the 
wild  turkey  ...  14  for  the  mourning  dove  .  .  .  the  time 
to  see  a  disturbed  parent  defend  its  nest  ...  a  bluejay 
browbeating  a  cat  .  .  .  the  sortie  of  a  kingbird  after  a 
passing  crow  .  .  .  the  broken-wing  ruse  of  the  quail  to 
lure  away  a  keen-nosed  mongrel. 

The  nesting  season  .  .  .  season  of  new  life  .  .  .  the 
time  to  watch  the  cutting  action  of  an  eggtooth  .  .  .  the 
mighty,  yet  slow  and  feeble,  labors  of  a  quail  chick  as 
it  struggles  from  the  egg  .  .  .  the  drying  of  wet  down 
feathers  to  fluffy  beauty  .  .  .  the  ugly  and  helpless 
newly-hatched  dove,  destined  to  grow  strong  and  sleek 
on  pigeon  milk  .  .  .  the  time  to  see  ever-growing  ap- 
petites satisfied  .  .  .  open  and  bobbing  mouths  in  a 
thrasher's  nest,  daily  reaching  higher  for  worms  or 
insects  ...  a  Carolina  wren  packing  a  huge  caterpillar 
down  a  nestling's  throat  .  .  .  the  fleeting  dash  of  grouse 
chicks  at  the  feeding  call  of  the  hen. 


MR.  BOBWHITE,  if  necessary,  will  assume  the 
incubation  duties  of  the  female  or  even  adopt  a 
lost  chick.  This  nest,  hidden  in  a  tussock  of  grass, 
was  located  within  two  feet  of  a  tobacco  barn  in 
Nash  County. 


LOUISIANA  HERON  sails  in  to  join  others  at  large  r 
Battery  Island  near  Southport.  This  nesting  colony  has 
regularly  for  about  thirty  years  and  contains  hundreds 
Among  the  species  found  there  are  the  little  blue  heron, 


BLACK  SKIMMER.  Nest  building  for  this  common  coastal  water  bi 
is  simple,  a  mere  depression  in  the  sand  suffices.  Eggs  are  camouflag 
with  spots.  Contrast  its  cover  requirements  with  those  of  the  quail. 


heron,  black-crowned  night  heron,  glossy  ibis,  snowy  egret,  Ameri- 
can egret,  and  for  the  first  time  in  1956,  the  cattle  egret,  a  bird 
native  to  Africa  which  is  becoming  increasingly  abundant  in  the 
southeast. 


MARYLAND  YELLOWTHROAT, 
just  out  of  the  nest,  shows  little  fear 
of  man.  Baby  birds  are  cared  for  by 
their  parents  for  sometime  after 
they  leave  the  nest. 


TUFTED  TITMOUSE  selected  old  woodpecker 
hole  for  nesting  site.  The  habitat  must  furnish 
the  necessary  requirements  if  birds  are  to  thrive 
and  multiply. 


BROWN  THRASHER  feeds  baby  quickest  on  the  draw  with  an  open 
mouth.  Insects  take  a  beating  during  the  nesting  season,  for  they  pro- 
vide the  protein  needed  for  the  rapid  development  of  nestlings. 


The  Nesting  Season  {Cont.) 


The  nesting  season  .  .  .  the  time  to  hear  the 
anxious  notes  of  parent  songbirds  as  their  precious 
family  leaves  the  nest  to  enter  a  world  beset  with 
countless  dangers  .  .  .  the  subdued  notes  of  the  wood 
duck  as  she  entices  her  day-old  youngsters  to  leap 
from  the  nesting  box  .  .  .  the  alarm  note  of  the 
mother  quail  which  commands  her  scattered  chicks 
to  freeze  and  depend  upon  camouflage  for  protec- 
tion .  .  .  the  time  to  see  youngsters  of  all  species 
become  of  age  ...  to  pass  their  courses  on  survival 
...  to  scatter  and  begin  lives  of  their  own. 

The  nesting  season  .  .  .  not  a  story  of  complete 
success  for  tragedy  lurks  behind  every  bush  .  .  . 
in  the  form  of  black  snakes,  free-hunting  dogs  and 
cats,  or  swift-winged  blue  darters  ...  in  every 
summer  storm  ...  in  creeks  which  swirl  out  of 
their  banks  ...  in  insecticides  which  sometimes 
kill  birds  that  by  chance  prey  upon  poisoned  in- 
sects ...  in  speeding  automobiles  ...  in  disease 
and  parasites. 

But  Dame  Nature  is  provident  .  .  .  taking  care 
of  her  own  multiplication  table  .  .  .  provided  living 
conditions  for  each  species  are  adequate  .  .  .  where 
habitat — food  and  cover — is  sufficient  in  quantity 
and  quality. 


WILLET,  alarmist  of  the  coastal  dunes  and  sandy 
islands,  perches  and  scolds,  hovers  and  fusses  as  long 
as  an  intruder  even  remotely  threatens  his  well  con- 
cealed nest  or  young. 


BOBWHITE  QUAIL  deserts  nest  after  lazy  bantam 
hen  lays  own  clutch  there.  When  found  near  Raleigh, 
the  nest  contained   9  quail  and   7   bantam   eggs — a 


WOOD  DUCK'S  nest  in  artificial  box  contains  twenty  eggs, 
but  one  of  them  is  in  the  stomach  (see  bulge)  of  a  black 
chicken  snake.  Climbing  snakes  are  apparently  serious  pre- 
dators of  wood  duck  nests.  This  one  crossed  fifty  feet  of  open 
water  and  climbed  pine  snag  to  find  its  meal. 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Harry  Grandy  McPherson 

Harry  Grandy  McPherson,  Wildlife  Protector  for 
Camden  county,  was  born  in  Camden,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  July  24,  1921.  He  graduated  from  Eliza- 
beth City  High  School  in  1937,  and  attended  the 
School  of  Agriculture  at  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege for  three  years.  He  then  worked  in  the  Norfolk 


Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  before  enter- 
ing service.  After  joining  the  Army,  he  served  as 
a  combat  engineer  in  the  European  Theater  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  After  his  discharge,  he  took  up 
farming  until  1950,  when  he  attended  the  Wildlife 
Protectors'  Training  School  at  Chapel  Hill,  and 
then  became  a  Wildlife  Protector. 

Harry  McPherson  is  also  a  member  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  N.  C.  State  College  Wolfpack  Associa- 
tion, and  the  N.  C.  State  Alumni  Association.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Doris  Turner,  and  they 
have  three  children.  The  McPhersons  live  in  Cam- 
den. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  MARCH 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  other  divisions  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  the  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for  the 
month  of  March,  1957. 

Persons  checked   23,993 

Total  prosecutions    228 

Total  convictions    220 

Cases  not  guilty    7 

Cases  nol  prossed    1 

Total  fines  collected   $1,200.99 

Total  costs  collected   $1,849.58 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  fund  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or 
costs  collected  are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its  personnel. 

IT'S  THE  LAW 

Question:  Is  it  a  violation  of  the  game  laws  to  use 
the  fins  of  a  red-fin  pike  for  bait? 

Answer:  According  to  a  recent  ruling  by  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission,  the  fins  of  a  red- 
fin  may  be  used  for  bait. 


WILDLIFE  MAGAZINE 
WHS  AACI  PLAQUE 

WILDLIFE  Magazine  was  recognized  as  the  best  state 
conservation  magazine  in  North  America  for  1956  by 
the  American  Association  for  Conservation  Information, 
the  association  of  state  fish  and  game  education-informa- 
tion divisions.  The  plaque,  which  was  awarded  at 
Biloxi,  Mississippi,  was  won  by  WILDLIFE  in  compe- 
tition with  publications  in  nearly  all  the  states,  provinces 
of  Canada,  and  Mexico.  Judges  were  Ira  Gabrielson, 
former  chief  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service; 
Michael  Huduba,  Washington  editor  of  SPORTS 
AFIELD;  and  Charles  Callison,  conservation  director  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  The  national  award 
was  followed  by  the  election  of  Rod  Amundson,  editor, 
to  the  post  of  president  of  AACI  for  the  coming  year. 
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By  Rod  Amundson 


Photos  by  Jack  DermicI 


Cooperation  has  paid  off 
for  the  Johnston  County 
Wildlife  Club,  and  they 
have  a  new  lake  to  prove  it. 


THE  Johnston  County  Wildlife  Club  doesn't 
have  any  secret  formula  for  its  longevity  or 
its  success.  The  formula  is  there — hard  work,  co- 
operation, and  plenty  of  club  projects  to  keep  mem- 
bers active  and  interested.  The  formula  has  paid 
off,  and  the  boys  around  Johnston  County  are 
proud  of  it. 

Several  years  ago  leaders  of  the  club  realized  that 
in  order  to  assure  the  permanence  of  an  active  wild- 
life club  a  long-range  project  in  which  each  mem- 
ber could  participate  was  necessary.  Although  the 
club  had  already  engaged  in  an  imposing  list  of 
worthwhile  projects,  something  the  members  could 
see,  feel  and  enjoy  was  necessary.  Other  clubs  had 
built  club  ponds.  Why  not  the  Johnston  County 
Club?  Easier  said  than  done,  but  the  boys  got  the 
job  finished — and  are  now  enjoying  fine  fishing  that 
they  literally  created. 

In  January  1955  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  the  problem  of  location.  Sev- 
eral sites  were  looked  at,  three  given  serious  con- 
sideration, and  one  of  the  latter  selected.  Final 
selection  was  made  in  part  by  recommendations  of 
personnel  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  fish  division, 
who  also  made  suggestions  on  stocking  and  manage- 
ment. The  site  chosen  is  a  few  miles  northwest  of 
Smithfield. 

Finding  a  location  for  a  pond  is  one  thing.  Get- 


ting it  built  is  another.  It  takes  money  to  build  a 
pond  of  fifteen  acres.  Surveying  must  be  done,  land 
cleared,  and  a  dam  built.  To  raise  money  the  club 
polled  its  membership  to  find  those  willing  to  in- 
vest $100  each.  At  the  outset,  only  twenty-one  mem- 
bers thought  enough  of  the  idea  to  chip  in  toward 
the  project.  Faced  with  this  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  membership,  it  was  decided  to  incorporate, 
print  stock,  and  sell  shares  outside  the  membership 
with  a  catch:  persons  buying  stock  had  to  agree 
to  join  the  club  and  remain  actively  affiliated  as 
long  as  they  held  their  shares. 

With  this  action  money  started  rolling  in,  as  did 
heavy  equipment,  engineers,  and  club  members  to 
work  on  the  pond.  Fed  by  a  clear  stream  coming 
from  a  wooded  watershed,  the  pond  soon  filled. 
More  and  more  people  drove  out  on  Sunday  after- 
noons to  look  at  the  pond  and  speculate  on  the  fish- 
ing and  other  recreation  it  one  day  would  produce. 

D-Day  was  June  19,  1957,  when  the  pond  was 
opened  to  fishing.  Only  bream  could  be  taken  at 
first,  giving  hundreds  (if  not  thousands)  of  small 
bass  a  chance  to  grow  and  spawn. 

The  Johnston  County  Wildlife  Club  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  state,  having  been  formally  organized 
on  February  7,  1946,  and  was  active  in  bringing 
about  the  legislation  that  created  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission.  Through  the  years,  with  an 


if, 
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average  membership  of  85  to  90  (75  percent  farm- 
ers), the  club  has  kept  abreast  of  wildlife  affairs  in 
Johnston  County  and  in  the  state  as  a  whole.  Be- 
the  club  has  sponsored: 

Wildlife  border  strips — with  the  club  giving  cash 
prizes  to  farmers  and  4-H  club  members. 

Wildlife  essay  contests  in  the  schools  of  the 
county. 

Spearheaded  a  movement  in  1950  to  get  a  fish 
ladder  built  at  the  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany dam  above  Goldsboro. 

From  the  above,  you  can  see  that  Johnston 
County  has  an  active  wildlife  club.  With  the  crea- 
tion of  the  pond,  $11,000  worth  and  paid  for,  the 
club  is  growing.  There  is  still  some  landscaping  to 
do,  a  swimming  beach  to  be  developed,  a  clubhouse 
to  be  built;  but  the  way  things  are  going  now,  no 
one  worries  about  these  things  and  more  being 
done. 

WILDLIFE  Magazine  salutes  the  Johnston 
County  Wildlife  Club,  especially  its  officers  past 
and  present.  And  it  humbly  suggests  to  other  less 
active  clubs,  that  mighty  accomplishments  can  be 
done  when  people  work  together. 


BELOW:  The  club's  building  committee  looks  across  the  lake 
to  their  next  project,  a  clubhouse  for  the  members  and  their 
families.  This  photo  was  taken  from  the  dam. 


ABOVE:  Youngsters  will  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the 
fishing  at  the  lake.  And  many  members  look  forward  to  family 
outings  in  which  all  can  take  part. 
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JEB  looked  down  the  dusty  road  toward  the 
bridge  and  then  turned  to  his  companion.  "Bud, 
I  know  good  and  well  that  there  are  fish  in  that 
creek.  And  I  can  prove  it." 

Bud  nursed  the  soft  drink  for  a  moment  and  then 
leaned  back  in  the  sagging  cane-bottomed  chair. 
"They  may  be  there,  all  right,  but  short  of  dynamit- 
ing them,  I  don't  see  how  you're  going  to  prove  it." 
He  brushed  away  two  of  the  flies  that  buzzed  in 
the  shade  of  the  overhanging  roof  of  the  country 
gas  station  . 

"Bud,  dynamite  is  just  about  as  cheap  as  worms, 
and  a  whole  lot  faster.  Two  sticks  in  that  hole 
above  the  bridge  and  it  will  take  a  gunny  sack  to 
haul  'em  off." 

Bud  scratched  the  back  of  his  balding  head  and 
looked  toward  the  creek.  "Jeb,  you  know  that's 
against  the  law,  and  what  will  happen  if  we  get 
caught,"  he  said  quietly. 

"Get  caught?  How  in  the  world  could  we  get 
caught?  Those  fish  will  be  there  tonight  just  like 
they  are  there  now,  and  who's  going  to  know  it  if 
we  set  off  a  couple  of  sticks?  Bud,  you  don't  have 
to  be  lucky  to  get  away  with  it,  you  just  have  to  be 
smart.  Like  us." 

"I  still  don't  like  it,  Jeb.  I  don't  have  a  hundred 
dollars  to  shell  out  if  a  warden  does  come  by  just 
at  the  wrong  time." 


"Don't  worry  about  that,  Bud — I  know  how  to 
make  sure  the  warden  won't  be  in  this  end  of  the 
county.  Let's  go  get  the  dynamite."  He  flipped  his 
cigarette  into  the  dust  and  walked  to  the  car.  Bud 
followed. 

Town  was  five  miles  away,  and  during  the  drive 
Jeb  continued  to  assure  Bud  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  being  caught.  The  old  sedan,  with  four 
cane  poles  protruding  from  a  rear  window,  came  to 
a  halt  in  front  of  the  hardware  store.  "You  better 
buy  the  dynamite,  Bud,  since  you  have  that  farm. 
Get  two  sticks  and  a  couple  of  electric  caps.  And 
some  bell  wire.  I've  got  the  battery." 

Bud  managed  a  grin  when  the  storekeeper  came 
to  wait  on  him.  "I'm  going  to  get  rid  of  a  couple  of 
pesky  stumps,  Carl.  Let  me  have  two  sticks  of 
dynamite." 

From  his  position  behind  the  counter,  the  store- 
keeper could  see  through  the  window  to  Jeb's  car. 
"How's  the  fishing  out  your  way,  Bud?"  he  asked 
as  he  carefully  wrapped  the  package. 

"Pretty  fair.  Carl,  but  it  could  be  better.  They're 
just  not  biting  the  way  they  should." 

"Well,  maybe  it  will  be  better  in  a  few  days.  Take 
it  easy  when  you  blow  those  stumps — that's  risky 
business." 

Bud  grinned  weakly,  paid  for  his  purchase,  and 
pulled  Jeb  away  from  a  display  of  fishing  tackle. 
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Jeb's  indifference  vanished  when  they  left  the 
store.  Going  across  the  street,  Jeb  led  the  way  to  a 
telephone  booth  beside  the  gas  station.  "Here's 
where  we  use  our  brains,  Bud.  There  won't  be  any 
game  warden  out  there  tonight."  He  dialed  a  num- 
ber, and  spoke  huskily  into  the  mouthpiece  a 
moment  later. 

"This  is  a  friend  of  your  husband.  Tell  him  when 
he  comes  in  that  somebody's  going  to  dynamite 
Big  Ben  Creek  tonight  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
they'll  be  mighty  surprised  if  a  game  warden  shows 
up.  Just  tell  him  a  friend  called." 

Jeb  began  laughing  as  soon  as  he  had  hung  the 
telephone  back  on  the  hook.  "He'll  look  all  over 
that  end  of  the  county  tonight,  while  we're  getting 
our  fish  twenty  miles  away.  I  told  you,  you  don't 
have  to  be  lucky,  just  smart.  Like  us." 

It  was  nearly  eleven  when  Jeb  and  Bud  return- 
ed to  the  creek.  Their  car  was  hidden  down  an  old 
logging  trail.  Jeb  led  the  way,  carrying  the  dyna- 
mite, wire,  a  brick,  and  two  feed  sacks.  Bud  follow- 
ed, struggling  under  the  weight  of  an  automobile 
battery.  A  thin  moon  barely  lit  the  way. 

Jeb  expertly  tied  the  caps  to  the  dull  yellow 
sticks,  lashed  the  dynamite  to  the  brick,  and  wired 
the  leads  to  his  bell  wire.  Uncoiling  a  length  of 
wire,  he  tossed  the  bundle  into  the  center  of  the 
pool.  Paying  out  wire  as  he  walked,  he  led  the  way 
up  the  hill  from  the  creek,  Bud  following  with  the 
battery.  Behind  a  thick  poplar  they  stopped.  Jeb 
wired  one  of  the  leads  to  the  battery  and  then 
paused.  "Hear  any  cars  coming?" 

Both  men  listened.  The  only  sounds  they  heard 
were  made  by  frogs.  Jeb  bent  and  touched  the 
second  wire  to  the  battery.  Below  them  the  creek 
erupted.  Water  showered  down.  The  echo  of  the 
blast  came  back  to  them  from  up  and  down  the 
valley.  Bud  started  toward  the  creek,  but  Jeb's 
hand  on  his  shoulder  halted  him.  "Wait  a  few 
minutes,  Bud — we'll  just  sit  here  and  see  if  anyone 
comes." 

After  five  minutes  they  rose  and  crept  to  the 
creek  bank.  Only  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  now 
disturbed  the  night.  Water  still  dripped  from  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  and  from  the  banks  back  into 
the  creek.  Here  and  there  a  fish  flopped  in  the  mud, 
but  the  voices  of  the  frogs  were  louder.  In  the 
moonlight  they  could  see  dozens  of  fish,  bottom 
up.  floating  in  the  pool.  The  gentle  current  was 
carrying  the  fish  to  a  log  across  the  channel  at  the 
foot  of  the  pool.  Kneeling  on  the  log,  Jeb  and  Bud 
filled  their  sacks.  Pish  too  small  to  eat  were  tossed 
aside.  Soon  they  both  had  all  they  wanted  to  carry. 

Back  at  the  logging  road,  they  heaved  the  sacks 
into  the  trunk  of  Jeb's  sedan.  "I'll  wait  here  and 
listen,  Bud,  and  you  go  back  and  get  the  battery. 
And  hurry  up;  we  haven't  got  all  night." 

Jeb  was  standing  beside  the  car  when  Bud  re- 
turned. "What  kept  you  Bud?  I  was  beginning  to 
think  you  had  fallen  in." 


"Aw,  blast  it,  Jeb,  I  spilled  battery  acid  on  my 
pants  when  I  slipped  and  fell.  I  tried  to  wash  it  off, 
but  I'm  afraid  it's  going  to  eat  holes  in  them  any- 
how." By  now  Bud's  pants  were  soaked.  Jeb  cau- 
tioned him  not  to  let  the  seat  of  his  car  get  wet, 
and  hit  the  starter. 

Bud  was  still  sullen  when  they  arrived  at  the 
farm  house,  but  Jeb  slapped  him  on  the  back  as 
he  unloaded  a  sack  of  fish  from  the  sedan.  "Hey, 
now,  Bud — it  would  have  taken  you  a  month  to 
catch  those  fish  with  worms.  You  eat  those  up  and 
we'll  get  some  more.  And  I'd  like  to  see  that 
warden's  face  when  he  finds  out  he  was  sent  on  a 
wild  goose  chase.  That's  using  your  head,  boy." 

It  was  well  after  midnight  when  Old  Doc  called 
Shm  to  sign  off.  The  two  wildlife  protectors  had 
been  sitting  in  their  cars,  five  miles  apart  on  Big 
Hen  Creek,  since  nine  o'clock.  Windows  down,  they 
had  spent  their  Saturday  night  sitting  and  waiting. 
"Thanks  a  lot,  Slim,  and  sorry  it  was  no  go.  You 
never  can  tell  about  these  tips — sometimes  they 
pay  off  and  sometimes  it's  somebody's  idea  of  a 
joke.  Thanks  anyway." 

Monday  morning  Doc  drove  down  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  county.  Just  looking.  Crossing  the  bridge 
over  Cane  Creek,  he  stopped  the  patrol  car  and 
looked  down  and  then  upstream.  A  dozen  small 
fish,  white  bellies  shining  in  the  sun,  attracted 
his  attention.  Caught  in  a  riffle,  they  were  still 
there  after  Doc  parked  the  car  off  the  road  and 
climbed  down  to  the  creek  to  investigate.  He  walk- 
ed upstream  to  the  hole.  A  few  dead  fish  on  the 
banks  and  in  the  bushes  and  others  at  the  edge 
of  the  water  told  part  of  the  story.  A  careful  exami- 
nation led  to  the  wire,  tangled  in  the  grass  away 
from  the  mud  bank.  Doc  followed  the  wire  to  the 
poplar,  but  found  nothing  that  would  tell  him  more 
about  the  midnight  anglers. 

As  he  drove  toward  town  later  that  morning, 
Doc  did  some  figuring.  The  fish  were  spoiled — 
about  a  day  in  the  sun.  That  would  put  it  at  some- 
time Saturday  night.  Just  the  time  when  he  and 
Slim  were  waiting  for  dynamiters  on  Big  Hen 
Creek.  Any  connection?  Maybe  the  men  had  chang- 
ed their  minds  and  gone  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
county — or  maybe  the  telephone  call  had  been 
planned  to  pin  him  clown  while  the  dynamiting 
was  going  on.  That  might  be  it.  If  so,  it  would  take 
some  detective  work  to  find  them,  and  the  men  he 
was  after  would  have  cautiously  covered  their 
trail.  Maybe. 

After  lunch  Doc  started  digging.  Around  the 
county,  he  checked  every  outlet  for  dynamite.  Rely- 
ing on  his  knowledge  of  the  people  of  his  county, 
he  looked  for  names  of  people  who  had  no  good 
reason  to  buy  explosives.  Carl  was  one  of  the  first 
he  called  upon. 

Bud's  name  was  on  the  list  of  dynamite  sales. 
Nothing  suspicious — a  farmer  has  uses  for  the  stuff. 
Doc  passed  over  it.  After  checking  purchases  for 
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the  past  two  weeks,  Doc  turned  to  the  storekeeper. 
"Carl,  somebody  blew  up  that  hole  on  Cane  Creek 
Saturday  night.  Everyone  on  your  list  has  legiti- 
mate reasons  for  buying  dynamite.  But  if  you  hear 
anyone  bragging  about  a  big  catch  of  fish,  let  me 
know." 

Three  days  later,  Doc  returned  to  the  hardware 
store.  He  had  checked  every  outlet  in  the  county 
where  the  explosives  could  have  been  purchased. 
Now,  putting  the  case  aside  for  a  time,  he  was 
collecting  from  his  license  agents  and  renewing 
their  supplies  of  licenses. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Doc,"  Carl  said.  "Remember  the 
other  day  when  you  were  in  here  checking  dyna- 
mite sales?  Something  occurred  to  me  after  you 
left."  He  opened  the  record  book  and  showed  Doc 
the  entry  for  the  previous  Saturday.  "Bud's  a  farm- 
er, all  right,  and  has  a  good  reason  for  buying  dyna- 
mit.  Jeb  Rogers  was  with  him,  though,  and  he  and 
Jeb  had  been  fishing.  They  had  cane  poles  sticking 
out  of  the  back  of  Jeb's  car.  After  they  left  here 
they  went  across  the  street  to  the  telephone  booth 
for  a  minute  and  then  left  in  Jeb's  car.  Bud's  okay, 
I  guess,  but  I  don't  trust  that  Jeb  Rogers.  He's  a 
sneaky  one." 

Doc  studied  the  entry  for  a  minute,  and  then 
smiled  at  Carl.  "Bud  doesn't  have  a  stump  on  that 
old  farm  of  his — I've  hunted  it  enough  to  know. 
And  Jeb  rents  a  house  near  town.  What  time  of 
day  was  that,  Carl?" 

"About  three  o'clock,  Doc.  I  remember  because 
the  ball  game  was  on  television  when  they  came 
in." 

Doc  remembered  his  wife  had  told  him  that  the 
call  had  come  around  three  on  Saturday  afternoon. 


That  figures,  Doc  said  to  himself.  He  thanked  Carl 
for  the  information,  and  headed  for  Bud's  farm. 

Bud  was  plowing.  He  stopped  and  looped  the 
reins  around  the  handle  of  the  plow  when  Doc 
walked  across  the  field  to  him.  "Sorry  to  bother 
you,  Bud,  but  there's  some  checking  I  have  to  do. 
Do  you  still  have  that  dynamite  you  bought  Satur- 
day? Someone  has  been  misusing  dynamite  down 
on  Cane  Creek,  and  I'm  following  up  all  that  has 
been  bought  lately." 

Bud  held  his  breath  for  a  moment  and  then  ex- 
haled. "So  far  as  I  know,  it's  still  in  the  barn.  Like 
to  see  it?"  Bud  fidgeted. 

Doc  nodded.  Bud  was  acting  a  little  too  nervous. 
"Yes,  Bud,  I  would." 

On  they  way  to  the  barn,  they  passed  the  clothes- 
line in  Bud's  yard.  Doc  stopped  short.  "Bud,  how 
in  the  world  did  you  manage  to  ruin  a  good  pair  of 
overalls  like  that?  They're  practically  brand  new, 
and  already  full  of  holes." 

"Aw,  Doc,  I  spilled  some  battery  acid  on  them. 
I  tried  to  wash  it  out,  but  it  ate  them  up  anyway." 

After  a  fruitless  search  in  the  barn,  during  which 
Bud  became  more  and  more  agitated,  Doc  suggested 
that  the  sticks  might  still  be  in  Bud's  pickup  truck. 

"That's  an  idea,  Doc!  I'll  look  and  see."  Bud  and 
Doc  crossed  the  yard  to  the  truck,  and  while  Bud 
rummaged  in  the  cab,  Doc  lifted  the  hood.  The 
battery  cables  were  crusted  with  corrosion,  and 
obviously  the  battery  hadn't  been  touched  in 
months. 

"Just  where  did  you  get  that  battery  acid  spilled 
on  you,  Bud?  Down  on  Cane  Creek?"  Doc  looked 
steadily  at  the  farmer.  "A  man  just  doesn't  lose  two 
sticks  of  dynamite  on  a  farm.  And  you  didn't  get 
that  battery  acid  from  your  truck.  I  have  enough  to 
send  for  a  warrant  to  search  your  house,  Bud. 
Want  to  save  me  the  trouble  by  giving  me  those 
fish  now?" 

Doc's  hunch  worked.  Bud  led  him  inside,  and 
brought  out  of  the  refrigerator  a  dish  pan  full  of 
cleaned  fish.  An  hour  later,  armed  with  a  warrant, 
he  collected  another  pan  from  Jeb  Rogers'  refrigera- 
tor. And  gave  Jeb  a  citation  similar  to  the  one  he 
had  given  Bud. 

After  the  trial,  Bud  glared  at  Jeb  as  they  left  the 
courthouse.  "Yeah,  Jeb,  you  don't  have  to  be  lucky, 
just  smart.  Like  us.  That  bright  idea  of  yours  cost 
me  a  hundred  dollars  I  had  to  borrow,  not  to 
mention  the  dynamite  you  talked  me  into  buying 
and  a  pair  of  overalls  that  battery  acid  ruined." 

He  turned  and  faced  Jeb,  who  had  followed  him 
from  the  courtroom.  "And  I  can't  have  a  license 
for  a  year.  I  didn't  mind  the  warden  taking  the 
fish  to  the  orphanage — they  didn't  taste  good  any- 
way. They  would  have  been  okay  if  we'd  caught 
them  fair  and  square,  but  like  the  judge  said,  we 
were  stealing  those  fish.  Next  time,  you  try  your 
smart  ideas  on  somebody  else.  I'll  take  my  luck 
fishing." 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


One  of  the  best  statements  in  recent  years  on 
the  subject  of  salt  marsh  mosquito  control  is  the 
report  issued  by  the  North  Carolina  Salt  Marsh 
Mosquito  Study  Commission  during  January,  1957, 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 

One  important  section  of  this  report — and  seldom 
seen  in  others — is  the  admonition  that  mosquito 
control  can  be  harmful  to  fish  and  game.  The  Com- 
mission points  out  the  mosquito  eggs  are  deposited 
in  areas  which  make  up  only  about  five  per  cent 
of  the  State's  416,000  acres  of  coastal  marsh.  If  con- 
trol work  is  not  based  on  a  thorough  entomological 
study,  the  Commission  warns,  the  work  could  be 
95  per  cent  ineffective  and  equally  as  wasteful  of 
coastal  resources. 

Several  bills  in  the  current  Congress  seek  Federal 
assistance  for  States  in  formulating  and  carrying 
out  mosquito  research  and  control  programs.  These 
bills  evoke  memories  of  the  drainage  craze  that  hit 
the  East  Coast  in  the  1930's  when  a  bilateral  urge 
to  exterminate  mosquitoes  and  provide  employ- 


ment prompted  the  drainage  of  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  coastal  and  inland  marshes. 

Salt  marsh  mosquitoes  in  North  Carolina  trans- 
mit malaria  and  encephalitis.  But  so  do  the  fresh 
water  species.  Any  successful  program,  the  Com- 
mission advises,  must  deal  with  both  varieties.  Of 
the  two  temporary  types  of  mosquito  control,  ad- 
ulticiding  and  larviciding,  the  latter  is  highly  de- 
structive of  fish  and  game.  The  toxic  spraying  opera- 
tions undertaken  to  kill  the  larval  mosquitoes  in 
the  water  before  they  emerge  as  adults  are  extreme- 
ly harmful  to  the  other  insect  and  aquatic  organisms 
which  are  sources  of  food  for  the  larger  animals. 

The  three  permanent  control  methods,  which  are 
based  on  the  plan  of  preventing  shallow  flooding 
of  the  damp  mud  flats  where  eggs  are  deposited, 
are  draining,  filling,  and  impounding  of  water.  Be- 
sides a  prohibitive  cost,  complete  drainage  is  nearly 
impossible  to  achieve.  Pilling  also  is  expensive  and 
is  destructive  of  fish  and  game  habitat.  The  least 
damaging  to  wildlife,  the  Commission  reports,  is 


Boats  riding  at  anchor  on  Kerr  Reservoir  present  one  of  the 
many  pretty  scenes  to  be  found  on  the  vast  impoundment  near 
Henderson.  This  is  at  Satlerwhite  Point. 


Coinjock  Fishing  Access  Area.  Welcome  sight  to  weary  fisher- 
men are  the  easy-loading  boat  ramps  located  on  fishing  access 
areas  throughout  the  State. 
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the  erection  of  dikes  to  impound  suitable  depths  of 
water  over  the  mud  area  to  prevent  the  salt  marsh 
mosquitoes  from  depositing  eggs. 

Our  good  friend  Lucretia  of  Wake  Forest  likes  to 
see  her  name  in  print,  apparently.  Here  she  goes 
again: 
"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  a  question  about  waterfowl. 

"What  is  the  difference  between  a  duck? 

Yours  sincerely, 

Lucretia  Plymph,  Wake  Forest" 

The  difference  between  a  duck  is  generally  that 
one  of  the  feet  are  both  the  same.  The  problem  be- 
comes more  complicated  in  the  case  of  two  ducks. 
Tying  a  red  ribbon  around  the  neck  of  one  of  them 
would  simplify  identification. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"While  reading  the  April  issue  of  WILDLIFE  from  cover  to 
cover  as  I  do  most  all  issues  of  your  fine  magazine,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  outstanding  profile  of  Superintendent  Bill 
Kinsey.  His  picture  was  captioned  "Do  not  shoot  the  bear;  he 
is  tame." 

"His  features  and  expression  show  him  to  be  tame  indeed. 
His  distinguished  profile  expresses  true  greatness — qualities  of 
a  Stonewall  Jackson,  a  Robert  E.  Lee,  or  a  present-day  humani- 
tarian or  philosopher. 

"A  picture  is  worth  many  words.  "Crackshots  and  Back- 
lashes" is  an  interesting  section  of  WILDLIFE. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  W.  Hoover,  Clinton,  N.  C." 


THUMBS  DOWN 

means 

DON'T  CLOWN ! 

Jse  this 
warning 
signal 
promote 

SAFE  BOATING 


Bill  Kinsey  is  single  and  highly  eligible,  not  too 
gullible.  Since  his  picture  appeared  he  has  had  six 
proposals,  several  threatening  letters  and  a  call 
from  a  member  of  a  congressional  investigating 
committee. 

THUMBS  DOWN  MEANS  DON'T  CLOWN 

For  some  thirty  millions  of 
Americans  of  all  ages,  boating 
has  proved  the  most  exciting 
and  invigorating  of  all  sports 
And  it  is  one  of  the  safest! 

Yet — just  as  motoring  has  its 
irresponsible  "hot-rod  jockeys" 
and  "drag-race  show-offs" — so 
does  boating  have  a  few  smart- 
alecks  who  imperil  the  safety  of  themselves  and 
others. 

Out  of  a  desire  to  curb  the  outlandish  and  ex- 
hibitionistic  behavior  of  this  reckless  minority  has 
sprung  a  new  idea — "Thumbs  Down  Means  Don't 
Clown!"  The  objective,  which  is  endorsed  by  the 
Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America,  is  simply  to 
discourage  dangerous  antics  by  giving  the  warning 
signal  "Thumbs  Down"  to  the  offender. 

It  is  suggested  that  whenever  we  see  a  person 
who  makes  a  pest  of  himself  by  clownish  behavior 
in  or  around  a  boat,  we  give  him  the  unmistakable 


PEOPLE  MD  PLACES 


Santeetlah  Creek  in  Joyce  Kilmer  Memorial  Forest  is  the  setting 
for  Mrs.  H.  G.  Gurin  of  Atlanta,  while  500  miles  to  the  east 
mate  Dave  Kincaide  of  the  charter  boat  "Kaibab"  finds  a  way 
to  avoid  sunburn  with  his  "T"  shirt. 

Photos  by  Jim  Lee 
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"Thumbs  Down"  sign — -universally  recognized 
signal  of  disapproval.  When  he  sees  you  make  this 
sign,  he'll  know  he's  doing  something  he  shouldn't 
do.  He'll  know  that  others  know  it,  too.  If,  in  com- 
mon with  the  vast  majority,  he's  a  true  sportsman, 
he  will  stop  his  foolishness  and  act  like  a  gentle- 
man. 

So — "Thumbs  Down"  to  the  clown! — And  happy, 
safe  boating  for  all! 

Dove  Favorite  Of  Hunters 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  19  million  mourning 
doves  were  bagged  by  hunters  in  29  states  and  a 
Canadian  province  during  the  1955  shooting  season, 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports.  More 
doves  are  killed  than  any  other  single  species  of 
migratory  game  bird,  and  exceed  by  four  million  or 
more  the  combined  take  of  all  species  of  ducks  and 
geese. 

Gunning  pressure  has  increased  during  the  past 
five  years  and  is  expected  to  mount.  The  impor- 
tance of  mourning  doves  to  sportsmen  means  that 
biologists  will  have  to  pay  closer  attention  to  dove 
management  in  the  future. 

Waterfowl  Mystery  Solved 

SYLVA,  delightful  publication  of  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Lands  and  Forests,  frequently  reports 
on  the  disconcerting  uncomplicated  thinking  pro- 
cesses of  schoolboys.  Its  latest  gem  seems  to  solve 
one  of  the  more  intriguing  scientific  mysteries  that 
has  long  baffled  waterfowl  experts. 

An  excerpt  from  a  teacher's  report  revealed  that 
this  examination  question — "In  the  fall,  why  do 
wild  geese  fly  south?" — stimulated  this  very  logical 
answer:  "Because  it  is  too  far  to  walk." 

Life  would  be  much  easier  on  all  of  us  if  we 
could  all  think  as  clearly  as  the  schoolboys  .  .  . 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Please  send  me  information  and  regulations  concerning  fish- 
ing in  the  Sandhills  Wildlife  Management  Area  at  Hoffman. 
According  to  the  article  in  the  May  issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  four  of  the  eight  lakes  are  to  be  open- 
ed June  1,  1957.  I  would  like  to  know  which  four. 

"As  you  probably  know,  there  are  many  lakes  or  ponds,  in 
this  area.  Being  the  local  Presbyterian  minister,  and  an  ardent 
fisherman,  I  fish  in  many  of  these  lakes.  While  I  do  not  own 
a  lake  myself,  I  talk  with  many  who  do  and  I  share  the  prob- 
lem which  you  are  trying  to  solve  at  Hoffman. 

"Let  me  also  say  that  I  enjoy  WILDLIFE  magazine  very 
much.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  my  fishing  is  improved 
by  it  or  not,  but  there  is  no  question  that  it  helps  me  to  dream 
of  latching  on  to  a  big  one. 

"Thanking  you  for  your  efforts  to  improve  fishing  in  this 
area,  I  am 

Cordially  yours, 

Ira  H.  Hawles,  Sandor,  N.  C." 

The  lakes  involved  were  Broadacres,  Kinney 
Cameron,  Scotland,  Crawford,  and  Gum  Swamp. 
Complete  rules  for  Sandhills  Area  fishing  are  avail- 
able from  the  Wildlife  Commission. 


W.  C.  Lipscomb  caught  this  bluegill,  astonishingly  large  for  its 
age,  in  a  Wake  county  pond.  Three  years  old  by  scale  determi- 
nation, the  fish  weighed  30  ounces  and  was  10  inches  long. 


This  letter  was  addressed  to  "Fish  Head"  Harry 
Cornell,  who  answered  it  in  his  usual  competent 
manner: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  would  like  to  know  whether  there  is  a  size  limit  regulat- 
ing the  taking  of  small  trout  placed  in  streams.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  rule  against  taking  the  small  trout  from  the  streams 
while  they  are  under  six  inches,  and  that  all  caught  under  this 
length  should  be  returned  to  the  water,  never  leaving  them  on 
the  banks  to  die.  Any  information  on  this  matter  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Keith  J.  Creasmon,  Andrews,  N.  C." 

"Mr.  Keith  J.  Creasmon 
Andrews,  North  Carolina 
Dear  Mr.  Creasmon: 

"This  is  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
a  six  inch  minimum  size  limit  in  catching  trout.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  such  a  size  limit,  but  it  resulted  in  too  many 
fish  being  killed  and  left  dead  in  the  streams.  Those  below  the 
six  inch  limit  failed  to  survive  being  caught  and  being  removed 
from  the  hook. 

"It  has  proved  to  be  much  better  conservation  to  remove  the 
minimum  size  limit  of  six  inches.  The  present  regulation 
maintains  the  creel  limit  of  ten  fish  per  day,  but  all  trout 
taken  are  supposed  to  be  kept  as  a  part  of  the  creel  limit. 
There  are  not  nearly  so  many  small  fish  killed  and  left  along 
the  streams  under  the  present  regulation  as  when  we  had  the 
six  inch  minimum  size  limit. 

"We  appreciate  your  sending  us  your  suggestions  and  your 
interest  in  improving  trout  fishery. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  Cornell,  Chief,  Fish  Division" 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  $1.00  as  a  renewal  of  my 
subscription  to  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  for 
two  more  years. 

"Your  magazine  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  informative  of 
any  that  has  come  to  my  attention.  You  are  to  be  complimented 
on  the  apparently  well  qualified  specialists  in  your  department. 
They  all  appear  to  be  doing  an  excellent  job. 

"With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Yours  sincerely, 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  State  Ornithologist 
Anchorage,  Kentucky" 
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ten  CENTS  in  north  Carolina 


Watching  the  cork  is  a  great  summer  pastime. 
Especially  when  you're  young  and  school  is  out. 
Juvenile  delinquency  doesn't  concern  a  fisherman — 
He's  generally  too  busy  thinking  of  other  things. 
Things  like  how  deep  the  bass  are, 
Or  those  pesky  little  ones  that  keep  taking  the  bait. 
Taking  a  boy  fishing  is  an  investment  in  the  Future. 
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LATE  one  afternoon  last  week,  I  stopped  my 
station  wagon  in  front  of  Old  Doc  Battersby's 
clap-board  shack.  Doc  has  a  big  house  in  town,  but 
most  of  the  time  during  the  fishing  season  you  can 
find  him  somewhere  around  the  shack  or  down  on 
the  pond  trying  out  a  new  plug.  The  door  opened 
before  the  dust  had  settled  in  the  lane.  Doc  stepped 
out,  leaned  his  fly-rod  against  the  door-jamb,  and 
greeted  me  with,  "Hullo  there,  boy.  You're  in  time 
to  help  me  catch  a  mess  of  bream." 

Doc  is  a  retired  country  doctor,  who  geed  and 
hawed  over  the  county  while  the  Model  "T"  was 
still  a  pipe  dream.  Doc  has  delivered  younguns,  set 
legs  and  arms,  sewed  up  'coon  dogs,  and  has  seen 
the  ups  and  downs  of  folks  in  the  county  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  Since  the  New  Doc  came  to  town 
last  year,  Old  Doc  Battersby  spends  most  of  his  time 
fishing  and  talking — mostly  talking.  I  like  to  listen 
to  him  talk,  because  he  makes  sense. 

Twenty  minutes  after  I  had  picked  up  the  paddle 
Doc  swung  the  sixth  bream  into  the  boat  and  asked, 
"You  eat  more'n  three,  boy?" 

When  I  lifted  the  stringer  to  take  care  of  the  last 
bream,  I  turned  to  Doc  and  answered,  "Your  skillet 
won't  hold  anymore  than  six  like  this."  I  skulled 
the  boat  back  toward  the  shack  as  a  bullfrog  started 
an  off-tune  song  that  was  echoed  by  half-dozen 
others.  Doc  made  no  comment  to  my  reply,  so  I 
knew  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  fishing. 

I  scaled  the  bream  while  Doc  mixed  a  pan  of  corn- 


bread,  peeled  some  spuds,  and  set  the  coffee  pot  on 
the  fire.  I  was  finishing  the  last  one  when  I  heard 
him  call,  "Ain't  you  done  yet,  boy?" 

The  last  of  the  bream  gone,  Doc  poured  a  second 
cup  of  coffee,  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  sat  listen- 
ing to  the  night  noises  that  drifted  in  through  the 
open  door.  After  he  had  lighted  his  pipe,  he  said, 
"I  sorta  figured  you'd  be  down  this  week." 

"How's  that,  Doc?"  I  questioned. 

He  blew  a  long  puff  of  blue  smoke  toward  the 
ceiling  and  answered,  "Well,  I  knew  that  you'd  be 
finished  with  your  spring  work  and  might  want  to 
come  by  to  tell  me  about  it." 

I  swallowed  a  big  mouthful  of  black  coffee  and 
said,  "That's  right,  Doc.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  how 
our  farm  game  program  is  coming  along.  We've 
had  the  biggest  year  since  the  program  started.  We 
put  out  more  miles  of  multiflora  rose  fencing  than 
ever  before,  besides  a  record  number  of  annual  food 
packages  and  bicolor  seed  and  plants.  This  year  we 
added  annual  lespedezas,  to  be  planted  with  the 
bicolor,  so  that  each  food  plot  planted  this  spring 
would  furnish  food  for  bob-whites  this  fall.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  had  more  applications  for  plant- 
ing materials  than  we  could  fill,  so  we've  stepped  up 
production  at  the  nursery,  hoping  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  demand  next  year." 

"More  an'  more  folks  are  realizin'  that  it  takes 
some  time  and  work  to  have  game  on  their  farms," 
the  Old  Doc  mused,  then  added,  "I  can  unnerstan' 
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how  you  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  have  more  an' 
more  work  to  do — an'  put  out  more  an'  more  plant- 
in'  stuff."  I  nodded  in  agreement  as  he  continued, 
"The  more  that  sportsmen  an'  farmers  find  game 
usin'  plantin's  of  the  things  that  you  put  out,  the 
more  of  them  they  want."  Then  Old  Doc  knocked 
his  pipe  in  his  hand  and  threw  the  ashes  into  the 
fireplace.  He  turned  and  pointed  the  pipe-stem 
squarely  between  my  eyes  as  he  asked,  "But  what 
I  want  to  know  is  how  much  good  is  a  plantin'  that's 
in  the  wrong  place?" 

Before  I  had  a  chance  to  open  my  mouth,  Doc 
answered  his  own  question,  "I'll  tell  you,  boy,  it 
ain't  worth  a  lead  nickel.  On  top  of  that,  it's  durn 
costly — the  nursery  spends  the  sportsman's  dollar 
growin'  the  plants  an'  you  spend  more  deliverin'  'em 
— an'  the  sportsmen  or  the  game  don't  git  a  thing 
out  of  'em." 

He  reached  over  and  filled  my  cup  and  then  his 
own.  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  had  dropped 
something  into  his  cup,  the  way  that  he  stared  at 
the  black  liquid  when  he  had  finished  pouring.  But 
he  leaned  back  and  continued,  "But  a  good  plantin' 
— one  in  the  right  place — not  only  helps  the  birds 
an'  rabbits,  but  it  helps  keep  the  farmer's  land  from 
washin'  or  blowin'."  I  let  the  old  man  go  on,  even 
though  I  thought  that  he  had  changed  the  subject 
on  me  when  he  said,  "Nowadays,  when  a  farmer 
needs  some  help  figurin'  out  what  his  land  will 
grow  best,  or  how  to  keep  his  land  from  erodin'  or 
how  to  drain  a  swampy  place,  he's  got  some  feller 
to  give  him  that  help." 

"He  can  go  to  his  county  agent  or  soil  conserva- 
tionist who  will  help  him  plan  his  farm  so  that  he 
can  use  the  land  most  profitably.  Those  men  are 
trained  to  give  him  that  kind  of  assistance,"  I 
offered. 

Old  Doc  filled  his  pipe  from  the  leather  pouch 
that  he  carries  in  his  hip  pocket.  He  seemed  not 
to  hear  my  interruption  as  he  went  on,  "A  farmer 
knows  how  to  make  a  livin'  from  his  land,  but  most 
of  'em  ain't  had  much  trainin'  or  experience  in  man- 
agin'  the  game  on  their  farms.  That's  the  reason 
that  some  of  your  plantin's  get  put  where  they 
don't  do  no  good.  I  don't  mean  to  tell  you  your 
business,  boy,  but  you  should  give  the  farmer  the 
kind  of  help  with  his  game  as  those  other  fellers 
give  him  with  his  farmin'." 

"Doc,  sometimes  you  amaze  me,"  I  said.  "We 
came  up  with  the  same  idea.  We  used  to  recommend 
places  for  planting  food  patches  but  the  farmer  often 
forgot  the  recommendations  before  planting  time. 
We  felt  that  we  could  do  a  better  job  if  we  made  a 
written  game  management  plan  for  individual 
farmers  or  groups  of  farmers  with  adjoining  land. 
We  walk  over  the  farmer's  land  to  see  where  he 
has  already  put  out  game  food  or  cover  plantings. 
And  we  locate  places  where  he  should  put  out  addi- 
tional plantings,  so  that  they  will  be  available  to 


game  and  at  the  same  time  not  interfere  with  his 
crops.  We  draw  a  map  of  his  farm  and  mark  in  his 
plantings  and  where  the  new  ones  should  go.  When 
we  finish  the  map  and  write  a  short  explanation  of 
the  various  practices,  we  give  the  farmer  a  copy 
of  his  game  management  plan  so  that  when  his 
planting  materials  arrive  the  next  spring  he  can 
look  at  his  map  and  see  just  where  to  plant  the  right 
thing." 

I  could  tell  that  Old  Doc  was  deeply  pleased  with 
what  I  had  reported  even  before  he  spoke.  "I'm 
glad  to  hear  that  you've  started  that  sorta  thing, 
boy.  How  are  the  farmers  and  sportsmen  takin'  to 
the  idear?" 

"That's  a  question  that  I  can't  answer  right  off 
hand,  Doc,"  I  replied.  "Both  the  idea  and  project 
are  so  new  that  most  of  the  farmers  and  sportsmen 
don't  even  know  that  we  offer  that  kind  of  service. 
I've  made  wildlife  management  plans  for  several 
farms  and  all  of  the  owners  have  seemed  pleased 
with  what  I've  recommended.  But  the  real  test  of 
the  farm  planning  for  wildlife  idea  will  come  after 
the  next  planting  season." 

"A  farmer  can't  expect  to  have  any  more  quail  or 
rabbits  just  from  that  map  that  you  give  'em,"  Doc 
interrupted. 

"That's  right,  Doc,"  I  continued.  "A  wildlife  plan 
won't  produce  a  single  additional  rabbit  or  quail 
on  a  farm,  unless  the  practices  outlined  in  that  plan 
are  carried  out.  It  all  goes  back  to  what  you  said  a 
while  ago,  that  more  and  more  people  are  coming 
to  realize  that  it  takes  some  time  and  work  to  have 
game  on  their  farms.  All  that  a  wildlife  management 
plan  will  do  is  to  insure  that  their  time  and  work 
are  well  spent  and  that  the  planting  materials  that 
the  Wildlife  Commission  furnishes  are  put  in  places 
that  will  provide  food  and  cover  where  wildlife 
needs  it  most." 

"I  reckon  you  could  sorta  sum  up  what  we've 
been  talkin'  about,"  Old  Doc  said,  "by  sayin'  that 
one  of  these  wildlife  plans  helps  the  farmer  by 
cuttin'  down  the  time  an'  work  of  puttin'  out  a 
plantin',  an'  it  helps  the  sportsmen  by  cuttin'  down 
on  the  cost  of  the  plantin'  stuff,  'cause  there  ain't 
so  much  of  it  put  in  the  wrong  place,  an'  it  helps 
the  game  by  bein'  put  in  the  place  where  they  need 
it  most." 

"That's  about  it  in  a  nut-shell,  Doc,"  I  replied. 

"I've  got  an  extra  bunk,  boy,  an'  if  you'll  stay 
'til  mornin'  I've  got  a  piece  of  ham  that  will  make 
a  plate  of  eggs  and  biscuits  taste  mighty  good,"  Doc 
offered. 

"I  couldn't  very  well  refuse  an  offer  like  that, 
Doc." 

The  last  thing  that  I  remember  was  listening  to 
the  mournful  call  of  a  whip-poor-will  and  thinking 
how  Old  Doc  so  often  came  up  with  the  right  remedy 
for  a  problem  .  .  . 
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Turkey  nests  are  built  on  the  ground  in  a  carefully  hidden  spot.  The  hen  alone  selects  the  site,  incubates  the  eggs  for  28  days,  and 
raises  the  young.  As  with  other  gallinaceous  birds,  the  turkey  family  leaves  the  nest  soon  after  the  poults  have  hatched. 


The  M/i'ld  Turkeq 


By  Rod  Amundson 
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FEW  institutions  are  more  typically  American 
than  the  Thanksgiving  Day  turkey,  yet  early 
New  England  colonists  were  surprised  to  find  a  bird 
they  considered  a  common  European  barnyard  fowl 
flying  about  abundantly  in  the  New  World  hard- 
wood forests. 

The  Spanish  conquistadors  were  the  first  to  find 
out  that  turkeys  made  excellent  eating.  They  found 
old  Montezuma  raising  a  domesticated  variety  of 
turkey  to  feed  the  animals  in  the  royal  zoo.  The 
Spaniards  took  some  of  these  birds  back  to  Spain, 
and  from  there  they  spread  throughout  Western 
Europe  within  a  very  few  years.  These  same  do- 
mestic birds  found  their  way  back  to  America  with 
the  colonists,  and  probably  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  turkey  you  ate  last  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Many  people  contend  that  the  wild  turkey,  not 
the  eagle,  should  be  our  national  symbol,  and  there 
are  many  factors  to  support  such  a  contention.  Tur- 
keys are  wise,  majestic,  powerful  birds,  stately  and 
highly  respectable;  the  bald  eagle  is  a  noisy  eater 
of  carrion,  a  scavenger  and  a  robber  despite  its 
regal  bearing  and  spectacular  soaring  flight.  Accord- 
ing to  legend,  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  a  strong 


advocate  of  the  turkey  as  the  national  emblem,  is 
supposed  to  have  done  a  little  political  horse  trading 
and  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  the  bald  eagle. 

Selective  breeding  has  developed  several  strains 
of  birds  from  the  original  wild  stock,  and  occasional- 
ly wild  turkeys  and  their  domestic  relatives  become 
crossed. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  where  turkeys  got  their 
name.  They  give  voice  to  a  sound  which  could  be 
interpreted  as  "turk,  turk,  turk,"  but  the  "gobble, 
gobble,  gobble,"  of  the  toms  by  the  same  token 
could  have  suggested  a  different  name.  Several 
Indian  tribes  called  the  birds  "furkee."  "Turkey" 
may  be  a  corruption  of  that  name,  especially  since 
the  birds  have  wandered  from  Mexico  to  Spain  to 
England  and  back  to  America  again,  with  accom- 
panying confusion  of  language. 

The  original  range  of  the  wild  turkey  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  from  Central  America  to  Canada.  Wild  turkeys 
do  not  get  along  well  with  civilization,  and  in  the 
years  since  this  country  was  settled,  they  have  been 
forced  out  of  existence  until  their  range  is  limited 
to  only  a  few  states.  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the 
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few  states  in  which  wild  turkeys  range  in  important 
numbers. 

Characteristics 

Altogether  there  are  seven  varieties  of  wild  tur- 
keys in  North  America,  including  the  ocellated  tur- 
key (Agrocharis  ocellata)  of  southern  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  and  Meleagris  gallopavo  with  its 
six  subspecies  in  the  United  States.  The  species 
native  to  North  Carolina  is  Meleagris  gallopavo 
silvestris,  more  commonly  called  the  Eastern  wild 
turkey.  Actually,  there  is  very  little  difference 
among  wild  turkeys  native  to  this  country  other 
than  minor  color  variations. 

The  Eastern  wild  turkey  is  a  beautiful,  majestic, 
symetrical  bird.  The  general  color  is  a  coppery 
bronze  with  the  feathers  margined  in  black.  The 
feathers  are  highly  iridescent,  and  refract  sunlight 
into  beautiful  rainbow  hues.  Females  are  a  duller 
color  than  the  males.  True  wild  birds  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  their  domestic  relatives  by  the 
deep  chestnut  tips  of  the  tail  feathers  as  compared 
to  the  white-tipped  tail  feather  of  the  domestic 
birds.  The  wild  species  is  more  slender  and  more 
deeply  burnished. 

Wild  turkey  heads  are  devoid  of  feathers  to  a 
point  about  a  third  of  the  way  down  the  neck.  The 
bald  skin  is  bluish  around  the  head  proper  with  red 
coloration  under  the  chin  and  down  the  neck. 
Wattle-like  protuberances  on  the  throat  are  usually 
a  dull-to-bright  blue.  Adult  males  have  a  char- 
acteristic beard  which  is  composed  of  thin,  bristle- 
like feathers.  This  may  vary  in  length  from  a  few 
inches  in  a  young  male  to  a  ground-sweeping  orna- 
ment 14  inches  long  in  a  wise  old  gobbler.  This 
beard  is  definitely  a  secondary  sex  characteristic, 
and  seems  to  have  a  way  of  fascinating  hens. 

Mature  gobblers  are  about  48  inches  long  and 
may  weigh  as  much  as  20  pounds,  although  records 
of  40-pound  forest  patriarchs  are  not  rare.  Hens  are 
about  a  foot  shorter  than  gobblers,  and  weigh  cor- 
respondingly less. 

Wild  turkeys  are  sociable  birds  —  among  their 
kind.  This  sociability  is  tied  in  with  a  garrulous 
nature  and  a  vast  repertory  of  clucks  and  yelps  and 
gobbles  and  calls.  There  are  warning  calls,  alarm 
calls,  mating  calls,  feeding  chatter,  and  just  plain 
gossip  noises.  The  mating  calls  of  the  hen  are 
imitated  by  turkey  hunters,  and  the  degree  of  skill 
in  imitating  such  sounds  often  determines  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  hunt. 

Naturally  shy  and  retiring,  the  suspicious  nature 
of  wild  turkeys  has  become  intensified  by  the  en- 
croachment of  civilization.  They  are  constantly 
on  the  alert,  ready  to  take  flight,  or  more  often  foot, 
at  the  first  warning  of  danger.  The  eyesight  and 
hearing  are  extra-ordinarily  keen,  and  many  a  vigil 
in  the  woods  has  netted  a  turkey  hunter  naught 
because  of  an  uninhibited  sneeze  or  the  inadvertent 
click  of  a  gun  barrel  against  a  stone. 
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As  has  been  pointed  out,  turkeys  are  sociable 
birds.  They  go  about  their  daily  life  in  droves  or 
flocks  varying  in  size  with  the  season.  During  the 
nesting  season,  of  course,  the  hens  are  hidden  away 
in  woodland  thickets  going  about  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  incubating  the  eggs.  Later,  however,  broods 
of  young  poults  may  be  joined  by  hens  which  were 
unsuccessful  in  bringing  off  their  own  young.  In 
the  fall,  several  families  may  join  together  in  flocks 
of  several  dozens — -a  thought  to  quicken  the  pulse 
of  a  turkey  hunter.  Later  in  the  fall  and  winter,  the 
sexes  tend  to  segregate  into  groups,  although  this 
is  not  an  unvarying  rule.  Several  old  gobblers  may 
range  together  until  breaking  up  for  the  mating 
season,  while  other  groups  may  contain  a  preponder- 
ance of  hens  with  a  few  gobblers  tagging  along. 


Turkey  poults  grow  rapidly  and  within  two  or  three  weeks 
have  feathered  out  sufficiently  to  fly  into  low  trees  to  roost 
at  night.  Below:  The  eggs  are  pale  buff  and  evenly  spotted 
with  purplish-gray.  This  nest  was  photographed  in  a  Chatham 
county  pine  woods. 


Wild  turkey  tracks  are  a  sight  to  quicken  the  pulse  of  the 
hunter.  Scratching  for  food  on  the  forest  floor,  turkeys  leave 
considerable  sign.  When  food  is  scarce,  a  flock's  feeding  range 
may  extend  for  five  or  six  miles. 


Before  going  into  the  more  intimate  details  of  the 
life  of  wild  turkeys,  something  should  be  said  of 
their  remarkable  speed  on  the  ground.  Wild  turkeys, 
with  an  incentive  to  vacate  a  given  locality,  can 
cover  the  ground  afoot  at  30  miles  per  hour  in  short 
sprints,  and  average  a  good  15  mph.  on  a  longer 
stint.  Sometimes,  instead  of  running  away,  they  take 
to  the  air  in  an  upright  burst  which  may  carry  them 
to  the  treetops  or  into  the  next  township,  depending 
on  the  whim  of  the  birds.  Flights  of  more  than  a 
mile,  however,  are  rare. 

Dusk  each  night  finds  wild  turkeys  roosting  safely 
in  the  trees  of  their  selected  roosting  area.  They  will 
return  night  after  night  to  the  same  roost,  often 
having  to  run  madly  into  the  locality  to  reach  it  at 
the  usual  time.  Constant  molestation,  however,  will 
cause  them  to  seek  undisturbed  quarters.  The  usual 
approach  to  the  roost  is  a  leisurely  saunter,  with 
stops  for  feeding  and  to  survey  the  surroundings  for 
enemies.  They  sleep  scattered  about  in  the  trees, 
and  if  disurbed  at  night,  will  fly  to  other  trees,  thus 
avoiding  enemies  on  the  ground. 

Breeding  Habits 

A  discussion  of  the  life  cycle  of  wild  turkeys  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  males  do  not  breed 
until  they  are  two  years  old,  and  hens  lay  eggs  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  life.  In  late  winter,  the  winter 
flocks  of  turkeys  break  up  into  smaller  groups  of 
three  to  five.  In  these  groups  the  sexes  are  separated, 
the  hens  in  one  group  and  the  toms  in  another. 
Yearling  males  keep  to  themselves  throughout  the 
mating  and  nesting  season,  and  in  no  way  enter  into 
the  family  life. 

Once  the  smaller  groups  are  formed,  the  breeding 
males  begin  the  strutting  and  showing  off  of  beards 
and  tail  feathers  so  characteristic  of  the  species.  The 
strutting  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attracting  hens, 
and  once  a  hen  has  chosen  a  gobbler  pleasing  to  her 
fancy,  his  strutting,  fluffing  of  feathers  and  vocaliz- 
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ing  is  intensified.  To  the  few  people  who  have  ob- 
served it,  this  courtship  behavior  is  entertaining,  to 
say  the  least.  The  gobbler  inflates  his  lungs  with  air, 
ruffs  his  feathers,  spreads  his  fantail,  pulls  his  head 
back  to  accentuate  the  breast  feathers,  and  begins  to 
strut  around  in  tight  circles,  usually  with  one  or 
both  wings  spread  downward  to  scrape  the  ground. 
When  he  can  no  longer  hold  his  lungs  full  of  air,  the 
whole  demeanor  collapses  with  a  deflationary 
"shwuff."  The  process  is  then  repeated,  often  to 
attract  more  hens.  Wild  turkey  gobblers  are  poly- 
gamous, and  try  to  accumulate  a  harem  of  as  many 
hens  as  possible,  usually  five  at  the  most. 

The  word  "harem"  is  an  apt  description  of  the 
hens  a  gobbler  may  squire  about  the  woods.  He 
keeps  them  herded  together  and  guards  them  care- 
fully against  the  encroachment  of  eligible  bachelors. 
His  entire  energy,  during  the  mating  season,  is  de- 
voted to  his  retinue  of  wives.  He  seldom  if  ever  takes 
time  out  to  search  for  food,  depending  on  stored 
body  oils  in  his  breast  sponge,  a  sponge-like  em- 
bellishment of  his  breast  muscles  provided  by  nature 
for  that  purpose. 

Throughout  the  mating  season,  unmated  young 
bachelors  go  about  in  constant  search  for  mates, 
the  old,  wiser  gobblers  having  acquired  the  entire 
supply.  ( It  is  these  youngsters  who  are  lured  by  the 
calls  of  turkey  hunters  where  turkey  hunting  is 
allowed  in  the  spring. ) 

Turkey  nests  are  built  on  the  ground  in  a  care- 
fully hidden  spot,  usually  camouflaged  by  heavy 
vegetation,  woody  brush,  or  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree. 
Once  the  nest  has  been  established,  the  hen  lays  one 
egg  per  day  until  a  dozen  or  eighteen  have  been  laid. 
This  is  the  critical  part  of  the  wild  turkey's  life 
cycle.  The  nest  is  not  only  endangered  by  predators, 
but  by  the  gobblers  themselves.  For  some  reason, 
perhaps  to  prolong  the  period  of  almost  daily 
mating,  gobblers  will  destroy  any  nests  they  can 
find.  Such  behavior  may  be  calculated  or  only  in- 
stinctive; at  any  rate  it  is  known  that  turkey  hens 
will  attempt  a  successful  clutch  of  eggs  several  times 
if  the  first  attempts  fail.  Thus  extremely  young  birds 
in  the  hunting  season  are  accounted  for.  Only  one 
brood  is  hatched  each  year.  The  incubation  period 
is  28  days. 

Newly-hatched  turkeys  are  extremely  delicate, 
subject  to  chilling  and  soaking  from  spring  showers, 
and  hence  pneumonia.  Their  first  few  weeks  are 
spent  in  forest  clearings  where  seeds,  berries,  and 
especially  insects  are  plentiful.  They  grow  rapidly, 
and  in  two  or  three  weeks  are  sufficiently  grown  and 
plumed  to  fly  into  low  trees  to  roost  at  night. 
Food  Habits 

Almost  symbolic  of  the  season  which  it  tradi- 
tionally represents,  the  fall  of  the  year  is  the  time  of 
feasting  for  wild  turkeys.  Through  the  spring  and 
summer  months  their  diet  has  consisted  of  insects 
and  the  salad  greens  of  the  forest;  but  in  the  fall 
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nuts,  fruits,  seeds,  and  berries  are  ripe.  It  is  then 
turkeys  stuff  and  fatten  themselves  for  the  lean 
winter  months  ahead.  They  feed  on  acorns,  hazel- 
nuts, beechnuts,  chestnuts  (where  they  can  still  be 
found),  beans,  peanuts,  and  other  agricultural  foods 
which  occur  where  agriculture  has  not  eliminated 
turkey  range  entirely. 

As  winter  approaches  food  becomes  scarcer. 
Where  climate  permits,  turkeys  scratch  in  the  earth 
for  hibernating  insects,  and  glean  the  thickets  and 
clearings  for  remaining  seeds  and  dried  berries. 
Except  during  severe  winters  and  drastic  food  short- 
ages, this  scanty  diet  lasts  until  green  shoots  and 
buds  emerge  during  late  winter  and  early  spring. 

When  food  is  plentiful,  turkeys  have  a  normal 
range  of  about  one  or  two  miles,  but  the  radius  in- 


Photo  by  Ken  Chiavetta 

Artificial  propagation  and  stocking  of  turkeys  has  been  tried 
many  times  in  many  places,  nowhere  with  notable  success. 
Live-trapping  and  release  (above)  of  wild  birds,  however,  is  a 
management  practice  useful  in  restocking  vacant  ranges. 


creases  with  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  the  range  may 
extend  up  to  five  or  six  miles. 

Management 

A  bird  as  shy  and  wary  as  the  turkey,  with  its 
intolerance  of  encroaching  civilization,  presents  a 
complicated  problem  in  wildlife  management.  To 
let  such  a  toothsome,  majestic  game  bird  go  by  the 
board  would  be  sheer  tragedy.  Wherever  wild  tur- 
keys exist  today,  considerable  time  and  money  are 
being  spent  in  protecting  and  increasing  them. 

Obviously,  stringent  rules  with  regard  to  hunting 
turkeys  must  be  enforced.  Since  they  are  naturally 
polygamous,  it  is  possible  to  harvest  off  a  number 
of  gobblers  without  endangering  the  breeding  popu- 
lation. Where  gobbler  hunting  is  allowed,  however, 
turkey  hunters  must  be  extremely  cautious  to  avoid 
killing  a  hen,  and  must  often  forego  a  shot  at  a  bird 


rather  than  take  a  chance  on  killing  a  hen.  Where 
the  gobbler  law  is  in  effect,  conscientious  turkey 
hunters  kill  only  birds  with  visible  beards.  Thus 
older  gobblers  are  harvested,  and  vigorous  young- 
sters left  to  sire  more  turkeys.  Cases  of  bearded 
hens  occur,  but  such  freaks  are  not  likely  to  be 
fertile,  and  therefore  are  better  off  on  the  dinner 
table. 

Turkeys  prefer  range  of  heavy  hardwood  forests 
intermingled  with  small  clearings.  These  clearings 
are  especially  important  at  the  time  when  the  young 
broods  are  hatched  and  ready  to  seek  insects  and 
seeds.  In  North  Carolina  several  projects  have  been 
instituted  wherein  clearings  have  been  made  in 
dense  forest  areas  otherwise  suited  to  turkey  pro- 
duction. The  effect  has  been  to  increase  the  number 
of  turkeys  by  providing  the  ideal  clearing-dense 
woods  combination. 

Much  of  North  Carolina's  turkey  range  today  lies 
in  the  Piedmont  section  where  agriculture  has  en- 
croached into  pine-hardwood  forests  to  the  extent 
that  clearings  are  provided,  with  yet  enough  un- 
disturbed woodland  to  be  agreeable  to  turkeys. 

Artificial  propagation  of  wild  turkeys  has  been 
tried  many  times  in  many  places,  nowhere  with 
notable  success.  Once  raised  in  captivity,  wild  tur- 
keys simply  refuse  to  revert  to  the  wild  state,  pre- 
ferring to  accept  the  bounty  of  civilization. 

During  the  period  when  artificial  propagation  and 
stocking  of  wild  turkeys  was  tried  in  North  Carolina, 
over  10,000  birds  were  released  and  about  2,000 
eggs  distributed  to  cooperating  wild  turkey  raisers. 
Apparently  these  efforts  came  to  naught,  because 
wild  turkeys  continued  to  decrease  until  the  so- 
called  "gobbler  law"  was  instituted  in  1948. 

Protection  served  its  purpose,  especially  among 
hunting  clubs  along  the  Roanoke  River,  where  tur- 
keys remained  in  existence  through  absolute  pro- 
tection while  becoming  entirely  depleted  in  sur- 
rounding territory. 

A  number  of  ingenious  ideas  have  been  put  into 
practice  to  increase  wild  turkeys  artificially.  Cap- 
tive wild  hens  have  been  staked  out  or  penned  in 
the  woods  where  wild  gobblers  can  come  in  to  them. 
This  has  had  some  success,  but  usually  the  practice 
has  been  abandoned  for  one  reason  or  another.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  produce  a  pure  strain  of  wild  tur- 
keys in  captivity.  The  problem  lies  in  getting  them 
to  "go  native"  again. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  complete  demise  of  wild 
turkeys  as  we  know  them  today  has  been  predicted. 
The  fact  that  some  remain  attests  to  their  alert  and 
wily  nature.  As  industry  and  agriculture  encroach 
on  wilderness  areas,  the  natural  range  of  wild 
turkeys  will  decrease,  until  in  the  foreseeable  future 
those  remaining  will  live  unhampered  on  govern- 
ment-owned or  private  preserves. 

Enemies 

Being  gallinaceous  birds,  closely  related  to  barn- 
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yard  chickens  and  other  ground-dwelling  fowl,  wild 
turkeys  are  susceptible  to  a  variety  of  poultry  dis- 
eases and  parasites.  In  good,  natural  range,  how- 
ever, serious  outbreaks  of  disease  are  uncommon, 
and  healthy  birds  are  inflicted  with  no  more  than 
the  usual  run  of  mites,  ticks,  and  lice. 

The  gun,  the  axe,  and  the  plow  will  continue  to 
take  their  toll;  in  addition  to  these  are  predatory 
birds  and  animals.  Because  turkeys  are  alert  and 
wary,  they  have  little  trouble  from  most  predators 
during  adulthood,  but  the  ground  nests  are  vulner- 
able to  everything  from  thoughtless  small  boys  to 
hunting  dogs,  foxes,  crows,  and  even  turkey 
gobblers. 

The  weather,  too,  is  a  definite  limiting  factor. 
Severe  winters  may  result  in  starvation.  Spring 
rains  may  inundate  nests  or  soak  young  poults  into 
a  fatal  siege  of  pneumonia. 

Considering  all  of  the  forces  of  man  and  nature 
which  work  to  the  downfall  of  wild  turkeys,  it  is 
astonishing  that  they  remain  in  their  present 
number. 


Hunting 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written  on  the  fine 
art  of  wild  turkey  hunting.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
exacting  sport  in  the  field  of  hunting.  The  turkey 
hunter,  other  than  the  lucky  fellow  who  blunders  by 
accident  within  gunshot  of  a  drove  of  turkeys,  must 
know  his  game;  its  habits,  its  way  of  life,  perhaps 
even  its  very  thought.  He  must  cope  with  superla- 
tive hearing  and  eyesight.  He  must  be  able  to 
camouflage  himself  to  perfection  and  sit  soundless 
and  motionless  for  hours  on  the  chance  that  a  bird 
or  a  flock  will  come  close  to  his  blind.  With  infinite 
patience  he  must  learn  to  imitate  the  mating  call, 
then  with  steel  nerve,  refrain  from  repeating  the 
call  too  often  or  from  letting  his  trembling  fingers 
and  tightened  jaw  muscles  distort  the  sound  and 
frighten  his  quarry  away. 

To  the  nature  lover  and  the  true  turkey  hunter, 
it  is  perhaps  a  consoling  thought  that  to  hunt  tur- 
keys successfully,  you've  got  to  outsmart  the  turkey. 
Very  few  people  can  fool  a  wise  old  gobbler,  truly 
the  grandest  of  all  game  birds. 


COVER 
STORY 

By  Jack  Dermid 


One  morning  last  May,  Leinster  Garner  of  Carteret 
county  was  cultivating  his  cornfield  which  borders  an 
extensive  area  of  wild  swampland.  As  his  horse  neared 
the  end  of  a  row,  a  turkey  exploded  from  the  ditchbank 
vegetation  and  sailed  into  the  horse's  face.  Garner  threw 
his  hat  at  the  bird  to  frighten  it  away  and  keep  the  horse 
from  panicking.  Suspecting  that  a  nest  was  nearby,  Gar- 
ner located  it  in  a  tangle  of  blackberry  briars. 

Garner  told  Wildlife  Protector  Mather  Slaughter  about 
his  find,  and  Slaughter  took  me  to  the  Garner  farm  some- 
time later  to  help  me  take  photographs.  Standing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ditch,  Garner  and  Slaughter  pointed 
toward  the  nest. 

"Where?"  I  asked,  "I  don't  see  a  thing." 

Then  I  saw  the  glint  of  the  hen's  eye  in  the  shadows. 
She  sat  motionless  on  the  nest,  so  perfectly  camouflaged 
as  to  be  practically  invisible.  The  nest  was  located  on 
high  ground  at  the  junction  of  two  ditches.  Blackberry 
briars  provided  a  low  and  dense  canopy  overhead.  In 
fact,  there  was  hardly  enough  head  room  for  the  hen. 

With  camera  in  hand,  I  eased  across  the  ditch  expect- 
ing the  turkey  to  flush  momentarily.  Then  came  the  big 
surprise.  The  bird  had  no  intention  of  leaving.  She  moved 
her  body  slightly,  and  I  glimpsed  a  downy  poult  scurry- 


ing back  under  her  breast.  Perhaps  the  hen  stuck  closer 
than  usual  because  a  slight  drizzle  was  falling. 

Very  slowly  and  cautiously,  I  eased  closer  and  began 
parting  and  removing  briars  to  give  a  clear  view  for  the 
camera.  From  then  on  photography  was  simple  and 
routine.  The  turkey  was  a  most  cooperative  model,  seldom 
moving  except  to  shift  her  body  or  to  raise  up  slightly 
when  the  young  birds  became  active.  All  of  the  eleven 
eggs  in  the  nest  had  hatched. 

The  whole  photographic  session  seemed  unbelievable, 
for  I  had  fully  expected  to  spend  many  hours  in  a  blind 
before  getting  the  first  picture.  Could  this  be  a  wild 
turkey?  Garner  and  Slaughter  repeated  that  the  bird  had 
come  from  the  swamp,  and  she  possessed  the  distinguish- 
ing brown-tipped  tail  feathers. 

For  further  assurance,  I  checked  several  books  for  in- 
formation. A.  C.  Bent,  in  Life  Histories  of  North  Ameri- 
can Gallinaceous  Birds,  quotes  Audubon  as  follows:  "The 
mother  (wild  turkey)  will  not  leave  her  eggs,  when  near 
hatching,  under  any  circumstances,  while  life  remains. 
She  will  even  allow  an  enclosure  to  be  made  around  her, 
and  thus  suffer  imprisonment,  rather  than  abandon  them. 
I  once  witnessed  the  hatching  of  a  brood  of  Turkeys  .  .  . 
I  concealed  myself  on  the  ground  within  a  very  few 
feet,  and  saw  her  raise  herself  half  the  length  of  her 
legs,  look  anxiously  upon  the  eggs,  cluck  with  a  sound 
peculiar  to  the  mother  on  such  occasions,  carefully  re- 
move each  half-empty  shell,  and  with  her  bill  caress  and 
dry  the  young  birds,  that  already  stood  tottering  and 
attempting  to  make  their  way  out  of  the  nest.  .  ." 

Bent  also  quotes  naturalist  John  M.  Sutton:  ".  .  .  This 
nest  was  built  among  small,  angular  rocks,  and,  while 
not  very  well  hidden  from  above,  it  was  screened  on  all 
sides  by  thick  laurel,  which  made  photography  difficult. 
The  female  bird  was  either  very  unsuspicious  or  re- 
markably brave,  for  she  did  not  leave  her  nest  while 
we  were  near.  .  ." 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  shy  old  turkey  of  the  winter 
woodlands  takes  on  a  different  personality  when  caring 
for  her  family. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Governor  Hodges  Makes  Commission  Appointments 

Governor  Luther  Hodges  recently  appointed  two  new  members  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  reappointed  a  third.     J.  A.  Bridger,  Bladenboro, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Ernest  McGougan,  Lumber  Bridge,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  Commission  in  1949  and  later  served  as  chairman.     Bridger  is  a  former 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  has  served  on  the  Highway  Commission  and 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Development. 

S.  I.  Stewart,  Greensboro  auto  dealer  and  past  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  was  appointed  to  succeed  H.  C.  Kennett ,  Durham. 
Kennett  had  served  with  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  since  1950,  and  is 
a  past  chairman.    Governor  Hodges  appointed  Kennett  to  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development. 

Reappointed  to  another  six-year  term  was  Thurman  Briggs,  Lexington  de- 
partment store  owner,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Commission  in  1951. 

New  Hunting  Licenses  and  Combination  Hunting  -  Fishing  Licenses  August  1 

Effective  August  1  the  cost  of  a  state  resident  hunting  license  will  be 
increased  from  $3.10  to  $4.10,  and  the  cost  of  a  combination  hunting  -  fish- 
ing license  will  be  increased  from  $4.10  to  $5.25  as  a  result  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  1957  General  Assembly.     State  resident  fishing  licenses  will 
cost  $4.10  instead  of  $3.10,  effective  January  1,  1958. 

Little  Grandfather  Mountain  Wildlife  Management  Area  Gets  New  Name 

In  honor  and  in  memory  of  the  late  Thurmond  Chatham,   Congressman  from 
District  Five,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  changed  the  name  of 
Little  Grandfather  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Wilkes  and  Alleghany  counties 
to  Thurmond  Chatham  Wildlife  Management  Area.     The  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission was  cleared  with  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  name  change  will  be 
registered  with  the  U.S.  Board  of  Geographical  Names  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.   The  late  Congressman  Chatham  was  widely  known  in  conservation 
circles  and  influential  in  wildlife  conservation  matters. 
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This  water  may  look  calm  enough,  but  rocks  and  boulders  may  cause  a 
spill.  Look  for  fish  under  the  overhanging-  trees — there  they  wait  for 
dropping  insects. 


A  surprise  waits  around  each  bend — vistas  of  distant  mountains  are 
framed  by  tall  trees.  The  water  glides  along  at  three  or  four  miles  an 
hour. 


FREC 
BR!/ 


UP  the  winding  course  of  the  Ff i 
River  above  Asheville,  more 
ermen  are  enjoying  a  unique  type 
floating  down  the  river  in  canoe?  I 
fishing  as  they  go  for  trout  and  i  p 
bass.  In  North  Carolina,  few  streafld 
enough  for  trout  yet  large  enoug 
The  French  Broad,  between  Rosm 
vard,  meets  both  requirements. 

The  French  Broad  has  one  othe 'er- 
istic between  Rosman  and  Brevarc 
other  large  part  of  the  story — tl 
clean.  It  wasn't  always  thus.  Only 
ago,  pollution  from  an  upstream  tali 
ed  fishing.  Now  the  tannery  is  clo  | 


Two  fishermen  begin  their  trip  in  an  all 
steering.  A  pole  is  as  good  as  a  paddle  he 
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Fish  under  the  snags  that  border  the  river.  Note  that  the  boat 
handler  holds  a  rope;  he  uses  a  cinder  block  as  an  anchor  to 
slow  the  canoe. 
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fish  are  coming  back — with  some  help. 

Two  years  ago  the  Wildlife  Commission 
found  that  the  stream  was  again  clean  enough 
to  support  trout  and  stocked  fish  are  now  hold- 
ing their  own — no  records,  but  the  local  ang- 
lers are  mighty  proud  of  their  catches. 

To  make  the  most  of  the  river,  put  a  boat 
in  at  one  of  the  bridges  and  float  down.  Don't 
let  the  road  distance  fool  you — five  miles  by 
highway  may  be  fifteen  by  boat  as  the  river 
winds  its  way  through  the  valley.  Take  a  day 
to  make  the  trip,  and  be  prepared  for  a  spill 
or  two.  The  fast  water  will  carry  you  along, 
but  steering  in  white  water  makes  this  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  best  boat  handler. 


Above:  A  pontoon  on  each  side  steadies  the  canoe.  Below:  End 
of  the  journey,  a  bridge  in  the  wide  valley  of  the  French  Broad 
in  Transylvania  County. 


ilipoe — one  fishing  and  one 
river  do  the  work. 
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EACH  winter,  thousands  of  North  Carolinians 
travel  to  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  Currituck 
Sound,  Pea  Island,  Gaddy's  Goose  Refuge,  and  other 
waterfowl  areas  for  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  ob- 
serving— either  through  binoculars  or  over  a  gun 
barrel — the  concentrations  of  ducks  and  geese  that 
flock  to  these  areas.  Scattered  throughout  the  State 
are  many  other  areas  which,  through  proper  man- 
agement, could  also  be  made  to  support  waterfowl. 
The  size  of  your  area  is  relatively  unimportant. 
Your  objective  should  be  to  do  the  best  job  with 
what  you  have  at  hand. 

Three  factors — food,  water,  and  protection — are 
involved  in  the  creation  of  good  waterfowl  habitat. 
Without  any  one  of  these,  success  is  doubtful. 

FOOD 

Usually,  the  lack  of  waterfowl  utilization  of  a 
water  area  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  available  food.  A 
pond  or  marsh  may  support  a  heavy  growth  of 
plants,  but  unless  food  species  are  present  it  will 
attract  few  ducks.  Desirable  food  species,  grouped 
according  to  habitat,  are  shown  in  the  tables  and 
figures. 

What  can  you  do  if  your  area  does  not  contain 
these  plants?  Several  methods  have  been  used  in 
controlling  weed  species  and  in  encouraging  food 
plants.  Perhaps  the  most  widely  used  is  control 
of  water  levels.  Many  dry-land  plants  cannot  with- 
stand prolonged  flooding;  many  aquatic  plants  can- 
not take  drought.  Simply  by  draining  or  flooding  an 
area  less  desirable  species  can  sometimes  be  elimi- 
nated and  conditions  changed  to  promote  the  growth 
of  more  beneficial  plants.  In  some  areas,  spot  ap- 
plications of  chemical  weed-killers  are  successful  in 
eliminating  small  patches  of  weeds.  If  no  food 
species  are  present,  they  can  sometimes  be  intro- 


Photo  by  Jim  Lee 

duced  through  seeding  or  transplanting,  but  this 
method  is  inferior  to  the  encouragement  of  natural- 
ly-occurring foods.  All  too  often,  local  conditions 
prevent  establishment  of  plants  not  native  to  the 
area.  Then  too,  a  plant  which  may  be  very  valuable 
in  some  other  section  of  the  country  may  be  nothing 
but  a  weed  here. 

WATER 

The  right  water  conditions  are  an  absolute  must 
in  the  management  of  ducks  and  geese.  Food  cover- 
ed by  more  than  two  feet  of  water  is  unavailable  to 
dabbling  ducks  (mallards,  blacks,  and  such),  while 
that  on  dry  land  will  not  be  used  by  the  diving 
species  (ring-necks,  scaup,  canvasback,  and  such). 
In  general,  a  waterfowl  area  should  be  flooded  by 
less  than  three  feet  of  water  during  the  winter 
season. 

Two  principal  methods  of  water  management  are 
practiced:  draw-down  and  constant  level.  Shallow 
ponds  containing  clear,  non-acid  water  often  pro- 
duce tremendous  crops  of  pondweeds,  muskgrasses, 
watershield,  and  other  submerged  aquatics  that  are 
in  great  demand,  especially  by  diving  ducks.  These 
areas  can  best  be  managed  by  holding  the  water 
level  constant  year-round  and  by  preventing  silta- 
tion.  The  addition  of  fertilizer  often  results  in  a 
"bloom"  of  algae  which  decreases  sunlight  penetra- 
tion and  shades  out  the  food  plants. 

Low  fields,  river  sloughs,  and  bodies  of  water  that 
are  either  acid,  stained,  muddy,  or  irregularly  flood- 
ed are  best  managed  on  the  draw-down  principle. 
In  this  method,  the  water  is  drawn  off  during  the 
summer,  food  is  produced  on  the  dry  ground,  and 
the  area  is  reflooded  in  the  fall.  Smartweed  and 


Illustration  and  lists  adapted  from  William  P.  Baldwin,  South  Carolina  Wildlife,  Winter, 
1956;  and  Charles  P.  Gilchrist,  Jr.,  Virginia  Wildlife,  June,  1957. 
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SOME  IMPORTANT  WATERFOWL  FOODS 
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DESIRABLE  AND  UNDESIRABLE  PLANTS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  WATERFOWL  HABITATS 


HABITAT 


COASTAL  SALINE  AREAS 
DESIRABLE 


UNDESIRABLE 


SUMMER  DRAW- 
DOWN EDGE 


SHALLOWLY- 
FLOODED  MARSH 

FLOATING  OR  PAD- 
PLANTS,  MATS 

SUBMERGED 
AQUATICS 


Wild  Millet,  Saltmarsh  Millet,  Dotted  Smartweed,  Water-  Saltmarsh  Needlerush,  Saltgrass,  Cattails,  Saltmeadow  Cord- 
hyssop,  Giant  Foxtail,  Dwarf  Spikerush,  Sawgrass  grass,  Saltmarsh  Aster,  Fleabane,  Brush  (Baccharis,  Myrica, 

Iva) 

Dotted  Smartweed,  Saltmarsh  Bulrush,  Softstem  Bulrush,  Smooth  Cordgrass,  Giant  Cordgrass,  Cattails  (4  spp.), 
Three-square  Bulrush,  Dwarf  Spikerush  Southern  Bulrush 


Duckweeds 


Alligatorweed,  White  Waterlily 


Widgeongrass,   Muskgrass,   Bushy   Pondweed,   Sago  Pond-  Algae 
weed,  Coontail,  Clasping  Pondweed,  Horned  Pondweed, 
Wildcelery,  Eelgrass 


HABITAT 


FRESH-WATER  RIVER  DELTAS 
DESIRABLE 


UNDESIRABLE 


SUMMER  DRAW- 
DOWN EDGE 

SHALLOWLY- 
FLOODED  MARSH 

FLOATING  OR  PAD- 
PLANTS,  MATS 

SUBMERGED 
AQUATICS 


Swamp   Smartweeds,  Largeseed   Smartweed,   Wild   Millet,  Alligatorweed,    Softstem    Needlerush,    Plumegrass,  Sesban, 

Bullgrass,  Panicgrasses,  Redroot,  Redrooted  Nutgrass,  Asiatic  Chocolateweed,  Brush  (Willow  and  Buttonbush) 
Dayflower,  Rice  Cutgrass 

Swamp  Smartweeds,  Softstem  Bulrush,  Squarestem  Spike-  Alligatorweed,   Giant   Cutgrass,   Maidencane,  Arrow-arum, 

rush,   Wildrice,   Duckpotato,   Jointed    Spikerush,   Southern  Pickerelweed,  Cattails  (2  spp.),  Woolgrass 

Smartweed 


Watershield,  Duckweeds 


Alligatorweed,  Waterprimrose,  White  Waterlily,  Lotus, 
Spatterdock,  Pennywort 


Bushy  Pondweeds,  Coontail,  Muskgrass,  Variableleaved  Pond-  Bladderwort,  Watermilfoil,  Fanwort,  Proliferating  Spikerush, 
weed,  Wildcelery,  Clasping  Pondweed,  Horned  Pondweed        Algae,  Waterweed 


HABITAT 


SWAMPS  AND  UPLAND  PONDS 
DESIRABLE 


UNDESIRABLE 


SUMMER  DRAW- 
DOWN EDGE 

SHALLOWLY- 
FLOODED  MARSH 

FLOATING  OR  PAD- 
PLANTS,  MATS 

SUBMERGED 
AQUATICS 


Oaks,  Sweet  (Red)  Gum,  Tupelo  Gum,  Cypress,  Hickory,  Brush  (Willow,  Buttonbush,  Alder),  Blackberries,  Swamp- 
also  the  desirable  species  listed  under  FRESH  DELTA  rose,  Switchcane,  Woolgrass,  Sedge,  Titi,  Bay,  Ferns  (Royal, 

Cinnamon,  Chain) 

Swamp  Smartweeds,  Squarestem  Spikerush,  Duckpotato,  Goldenclub,  Broadleaved  Cattail,  Pickerelweed,  Maidencane, 
Jointed  Spikerush,  Southern  Smartweed  Carolina  Waterhyssop,  Lizardtail,  Arrow-arum 


Watershield,  Duckweeds 


White  Waterlily,  Spatterdock,  Lotus,  Frogbit,  Floatingheart, 
Parrot's-feather,  Water-velvet,  Watergrass 


Variableleaved  Pondweed,  Bushy  Pondweed,  Coontail,  Bur-  Bladderwort,  Watermilfoil,  Waterweed,  Fanwort,  Proliferat- 
reed  ing  Spikerush,  Algae,  Waterprimrose 


Duckweeds  almost  hide  the  water  of  a  southeastern  North  Carolina  waterfowl  marsh. 

Photo  by  Jim  Lee 
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COMMON  AND  BOTANICAL  NAMES  OF  PLANTS 

(  Plants  listed  in  italics  are  the  most  desirable  for  North  Carolina  waterfowl  habitat ) 


Alder  (Alnus  rugosa) 

Algae  (Oedigonium,  Cladaphora,  etc.) 

Alligatorweed  (Alternanthera  philoxeroides) 

Arrow-arum  (Peltandra  virginica) 

Aster,  Saltmarsh  (Aster  subulatus) 

Bay,  Sweet  (Magnolia  virginiana) 

Bladderwort  (Utricularia  spp.) 

Blackberries  (Rubus  spp.) 

Bullgrass  (Paspalum  boscianum) 

Bulrush,  Saltmarsh  (Scirpus  robustus) 

Bulrush,  Softstem  (Scirpus  validus) 

Bulrush,  Southern  (Scirpus  calif ornicus) 

Bulrush,  Three-square  (Scirpus  americanus) 

Burreed  (Sparganium  spp.) 

Buttonbush  (Cephalanthus  occidentalis) 

Cattail  (Typha  spp.) 

Chocolateweed  (Melochia  corchorifolia) 

Coontail  (Ceratophyllum  demersum) 

Cordgrass,  Giant  (Spartina  cynosuroides) 

Cordgrass,  Saltmeadow  (Spartina  patens) 

Cordgrass,  Smooth  (Spartina  alterniflora) 

Cutgrass,  Giant  (Zizaniopsis  miliacea) 

Cut  grass,  Rice  (Leersia  oryzoides  and  L.  hexandra) 

Cypress  (Taxodium  spp.) 

Dayflower,  Asiatic  (Analeima  keisak) 

Duckpotato  (Sagittaria  latifolia  and  S.  weatherbiana) 

Duckweed,  Greater  (Spirodela  polyrhiza) 

Duckweed,  Lesser  (Lemna  minor) 

Eelgrass  (Zostera  marina) 

Fanwort  (Cabomba  caroliniana) 

Fern,  Chain  (Anchistea  virginica) 

Fern,  Cinnamon  (Osmunda  cinnamonea) 

Fern,  Royal  (Osmunda  regalis) 

Fleabane,  Saltmarsh  (Pluchea  comphorata) 

Floatingheart  (Nymphoides  spp.) 

Foxtail,  Giant  (Setaria  magna) 

Frogbit  (Limnobium  spongia) 

Goldenclub  (Orontium  aquaticum) 

Groundselbush  (Baccharis  halimifolia) 

Gum,  Sweet  (Liquidambar  styraciflua) 

Hickory  (Carya  spp.) 

Hightide-bush  (Iva  frutescens) 

Lizardtail  (Saururus  cernuus) 

Lotus  (Nelumbo  pentapetala) 

Maidencane  (Panicum  hemitomon) 

Millet,  Saltmarsh  (Echinochloa  walteri) 

Millet,  Wild  (Echinochloa  crusgalli) 

Muskgrass  (Chara  zeylanica) 

Needlerush,  Saltmarsh  (Juncus  roemerianus) 


Needlerush,  Softstem  (Juncus  effusus) 
Nutgrass,  Redrooted  (Cyperus  erythrorhizos) 
Oaks  (Quercus  spp.) 
Panicgrasses,  Fall  (Panicum  spp.) 
Parrot's-feather  (Myriophyllum  brasiliense) 
Pennywort  (Hydrocotyle  spp.) 
Pickerelweed  (Pontederia  cordata) 
Plumegrass  (Erianthus  spp.) 
Pondweed,  Bushy  (Naias  guadalupensis) 
Pondweed,  Clasping  (Potamogeton  perfoliatus) 
Pondweed,  Horned  (Zannichellia  palustris) 
Pondweed,  Narrowleaved  (Potamogeton  pusillus) 
Pondweed,  Sago  (Potamogeton  pectinatus) 
Pondweed,  Variableleaved  (Potamogeton  capillaceus) 
Redroot  (Gyrotheca  tinctoria) 
Saltgrass  (Distichlis  spicata) 
Sawgrass  (Cladium  jamaicense) 
Sedges  (Carex  spp.) 
Sesban  (Sesbania  macrocarpa) 
Smartweed,  Dotted  (Polygonum  punctatum) 
Smartweed,  Largeseed  (Polygonum  pennsylvanicum) 
Smartweed,  Southern  (Polygonum  portoricense,  P.  densi- 
florum) 

Smartweed,  Swamp  (Polygonum  hydropiperoides,  P.  opel- 

ousanum,  p.  setaceum,  etc.) 
Spatterdock  (Nuphar  advena) 
Spikerush,  Dwarf  (Eleocharis  parvula) 
Spikerush,  Jointed  (Eleocharis  equisetoides) 
Spikerush,  Proliferating  (Eleocharis  baldwinii) 
Spikerush,  Squarestem  (Eleocharis  quadrangulata) 
Swamp-rose  (Rosa  palustris) 
Switchcane  (Arundinaria  tecta) 
Titi  (Cyrilla  racemiflora) 
Tupelo  (Nyssa  aquatica) 
Watergrass  (Hydrochloa  carolinensis) 
Waterhyssop  (Bacopa  monnieria) 
Waterhyssop,  Carolina  (Hydrotrida  caroliniana) 
Waterlily,  White  (Nymphaea  odorata) 
Watermilfoil  (Myriophyllum  heterophyllum) 
Waterprimrose  (Jussiaea  grandiflora) 
Watershield  (Brasenia  schreberi) 
Water-velvet  (Azolla  caroliniana) 
Waterweed  (Anacharis  densa,  Elodea) 
Waxmyrtle  (Myrica  cerifera) 
Widgeongrass  (Ruppia  maritima) 
Wildcelery  (Vallisneria  spiralis) 
Wildrice  (Zizania  aquatica) 
Willow  (Salix  spp.) 
Woolgrass  (Scirpus  cyperinus) 


wild  millet  are  the  two  most  common  wild  food 
species  produced  under  such  a  system.  If  no  de- 
sirable native  species  volunteer,  the  area  can  often 
be  disced  and  planted  in  Japanese  and  brown-top 
millet,  soybeans,  or  corn. 

PROTECTION 

Any  area,  no  matter  how  good,  can  be  ruined 
by  excessive  hunting.  It  is  often  advisable  not  to 
hunt  a  waterfowl  development  for  the  first  year 
or  two  after  its  creation.  Once  the  birds  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  feeding  there,  even  a  small  de- 
velopment will  support  limited  hunting  indefinitely. 
Many  private  waterfowl  managers  permit  hunting 
on  alternate  days,  within  limited  hours,  or  under 


some  other  system  of  control. 

THE  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION'S  NEW  PROGRAM 

We  believe  that  the  development  of  many  small 
waterfowl  areas  will  do  much  to  help  the  duck  and 
goose  situation  in  North  Carolina.  In  order  to  en- 
courage such  developments,  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  is  offering  the  services  of  its  waterfowl 
biologist,  on  request,  to  anyone  wishing  to  manage 
his  own  waterfowl  area.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion will  furnish,  without  cost,  annual  seed  for 
planting  in  favorable  locations.  We  can't  bring  back 
the  "good  old  days,"  but  we  can  go  a  long  way  in 
conserving  and  increasing  the  game  we  have — 
through  proper  management. 
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Joe  is  not  one  individual.  He  is  a  sort  of  eomposite  of 
all  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  Joe  goes  hunting 
and  fishing  as  much  as  time  will  permit,  and  ques- 
tions frequently  arise  in  his  mind  about  the  wildlife 
on  his  favorite  stamping  grounds.  Sometimes  he  can- 
not answer  these  questions  himself;  so  he  writes  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  These  letters  are  our 
answers  to  Joe. 


Dear  Joe: 

You  will  recall  that  we  got  out  that  series  of 
articles  last  fall  and  winter  giving  the  background 
information  basic  to  the  consideration  of  the  doe 
law.  We  said  we  were  not  anxious  to  have  this  au- 
thority, but  that  we  felt  we  ought  to  have  it  to 
properly  regulate  deer  populations  in  problem  areas. 
We  were  not  anxious  for  the  authority  then  and,  if 
anything,  even  less  anxious  now  that  we  have  it 
because  we  know,  as  you  do,  that  putting  it  into 
effect  is  going  to  present  problems  which  may  be 
as  difficult  as  the  basic  problems  we  are  trying  to 
solve. 

The  basic  problems  are,  of  course,  balancing  deer 
populations  with  food  supply  and  evening  up  the 
sex  ratio.  Fortunately,  the  food  problem  at  present 
appears  to  be  restricted  primarily  to  a  few  of  our 
central  and  western  wildlife  management  areas 
where  the  degree  of  protection  has  been  sufficient 
to  provide  for  a  build-up  in  population.  Among  those 
most  seriously  needing  attention  are  Pisgah,  Mt. 
Mitchell,  Daniel  Boone,  and  Uwharrie. 

Population  data  derived  from  line-drives  on 
Uwharrie  indicated  about  nine  deer  per  hundred 
acres  this  spring.  Pellet  line  counts  on  Daniel  Boone 
and  Mt.  Mitchell  indicate  10  and  18  deer  per  hun- 
dred acres  respectively.  Stated  another  way,  this 
figures  to  5  to  10  acres  per  deer,  which  is  a  high 
population  for  any  part  of  the  country.  On  all  four 
of  these  areas  the  deer  are  smaller  in  weight  and 
bone  size  than  they  are  on  the  other  areas. 

We  could  possibly  crowd  a  few  more  deer  into 
these  areas,  but  by  so  doing  we  take  a  much  greater 
risk  in  losing  a  sizeable  number  to  disease  or  insect 
outbreak.  We  are  close  to  maximum  production  on 
these  areas  and  it  would  be  wise  to  throttle  back  a 
little  before  we  get  too  close  to  the  blow-up  point. 

How  do  we  know  where  the  blow-up  point  is?  I 


Joe  Doaks 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

Now  that  you  have  the  doe  law, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it? 

Very  Truly  Yours, 


hate  to  admit  it,  Joe,  but  we  cannot  tell  with  as 
much  precision  as  we  would  like.  Our  technicians 
have  been  gathering  information  on  several  sample 
populations  for  several  years  now,  and  we  hope  to 
attain  some  precision  as  time  goes  on.  All  we  can 
say  now  is  that  the  above  population  levels  have 
been  found  to  be  near  the  danger  point  in  other 
areas  and  that  is  what  we  are  going  by.  We  are  de- 
vising our  own  yardstick  as  fast  as  possible  though. 

I  am  sure  you  are  also  wondering  about  the  kind 
of  season  we  will  propose.  As  we  see  it,  this  whole 
thing  must  be  approached  with  caution.  While  we 
need  some  spot  control,  we  will  not  let  this  get  out 
of  hand  and  result  in  depletion  of  herds  we  have 
worked  hard  to  build  up.  At  the  present  time,  we 
are  thinking  in  terms  of  about  half  a  day  at  the  end 
of  the  managed  hunts,  in  very  carefully  selected 
areas. 

As  you  know,  the  law  was  written  to  preclude 
either  sex  hunting  in  the  western  counties.  About 
the  only  way  this  can  be  put  into  effect  is  on  the 
basis  of  visible  antlers.  Our  present  regulations  in- 
terpret the  buck  law  as  calling  for  antlered  deer, 
so  the  doe  deer  in  the  doe  law  will  probably  be 
identified  as  antlerless  deer.  This  feature  was  incor- 
portated  into  the  law,  you  recall,  as  a  safety 
measure. 

The  archers?  Yes,  we  will  propose  that  the  archers 
be  given  a  chance  at  the  does  too,  on  these  same 
areas  and  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  rifle 
hunters. 

Well  that's  about  it,  Joe.  I  hope  you'll  not  be  too 
disappointed  in  our  not  recommending  a  much 
broader  application  of  the  doe  law,  but  we  feel  that 
it  will  be  much  wiser  to  make  a  slow  and  cautious 
approach  to  such  an  important  change. 

Sincerely, 
Frank  Barick 


l 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH  among  whom  he  has  many  friends  and  supporters. 

On  September  15,  1950,  Mr.  Allran  was  employed 
by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  as  Wildlife 
Protector  for  Lincoln  county,  and  shortly  thereafter 
attended  the  Wildlife  Protectors'  Training  School 
in  Chapel  Hill. 

Mr.  Allran  is  married  and  has  two  lovely  daugh- 
ters and  a  fine  son.  They  attend  the  Emanuel  Luth- 
eran Church,  and  reside  at  610  North  Grove  Street, 
fj  Lincolnton. 

ITS  THE  LAW 

QUESTION:  Does  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  have  the  authority  to  set 
seasons  for  migratory  waterfowl? 
ANSWER:  The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  the  authority  to  set  seasons 
so  long  as  they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  open- 
ing and  closing  dates  set  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  MAY 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowldges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  the  other  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities 
for  the  month  of  May,  1957. 

Persons  checked   41,932 

Cecil  E.  Allran  Total  prosecutions  759 

Total  convictions    747 

Wildlife  Protector  Cecil  E.  Allran  was  born  on  Total  cases  not  guilty  4 

March  1,  1916,  in  Belmont,  Gaston  county,  North  Totd  fines  collStT  ZIZ~I~"^J5&.1Q 

Carolina,  and  received  his  education  in  Lincolnton.  Total  costs  collected  $5,998.95 

After  he  finished  school,  he  went  to  work  as  a  All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 

farmer  and  later  as  a  country  store  merchant  in  into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
Lincoln  county.  This  background,  along  with  his  violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs 
naturally  gregarious  nature,  gave  him  a  thorough  collected  are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
knowledge  of  the  farm  folk  in  Lincoln  county,        Resources  Commission  or  its  personnel. 

WILDLIFE  PROTECTION  SCHOOL 

School  bells  will  ring  again  in  August  for  more 
than  twenty  prospective  Wildlife  Protectors,  as  the 
annual  Wildlife  Protection  School  opens  on  August 
4  for  three  weeks  of  intensive  training.  The  stu- 
dents, selected  from  more  than  three  hundred  ap- 
plicants, will  spend  their  time  studying  enforcement 
of  fish  and  game  laws,  fish  and  game  management, 

public  speaking,  first  aid,  marksmanship,  care  of  — — -rzzZZZ-.  m.  Wm  jj* 

equipment,  license  handling  procedure,  laws  of  evi- 
dence, and  many  other  subjects  needed  by  the  mod-  .  jfnw.tr 
ern  wildlife  officer.  The  school,  which  is  conducted                   lr  l^pB^^  ,       •  * 
by  the  Institute  of  Government  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  is  held  on  the  UNC  campus  at 

Chapel  Hill.  All  new  employees  of  the  Wildlife  Pro-         ■    m  fPVf     «>r->  * 

tection  Division  must  be  graduates  of  the  school,  ^^IMfli Kr  mmM&Lt 

which  provides  a  reservoir  of  trained  men  to  fill         I  T^flwiffi^i^^^  ^mSIC  I 

positions  as  they  become  open.  P\  J^m* 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


Dear  Sir: 

I  have  another  question  about  water- 
fowl. How  do  you  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  male  and  a  female  duck? 

Yours  sincerely, 

Lucretia  Plymph,  Wake  Forest 
That's  simple,  Lucretia.  You 
throw  down  a  handful  of  corn,  and 
if  he  eats  it,  it's  a  male;  and  if  she 
eats  it,  it's  a  female.  Always  nice 
to  hear  from  Lucretia.  Her  ques- 
tions make  such  interesting  ans- 
wers. 

Mr.  Clyde  P.  Patton,  Executive  Director 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Dear  Mr.  Patton: 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally fine  Tenth  Anniversary  Issue 
of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
your  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  re- 
cently produced.  But  most  of  all,  I'd  also 
like  to  extend  these  congratulations  to  you 
and  your  staff  for  the  completion  of  ten 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina. 

Many  of  us  on  the  outside  have  watched 
the  work  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  with  great  interest 
and  feel  your  agency  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  good  wildlife  management  in  the 
past  decade.  This  has  been  well  publicized 
in  your  beautiful  monthly  publication, 
WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Best  wishes  for  the  next  decade  of  op- 
portunities and  accomplishments. 
Very  truly  yours 
L.  P.  Voight 
Conservation  Director 
State  of  Wisconsin 
"Dear  Sirs: 

"This  is  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
achievements  in  these  ten  years  of  wild- 
life promotion. 

"Your  efforts  have  been  appreciated  far 
beyond  your  own  State;  in  fact,  you  have 
set  an  example  for  the  whole  U.  S.  A. 

"The  Wildlife  administration  and  your 
corresponding  organizations  seem  to  be 
highly  efficient. 


"The   WILDLIFE   magazine,   in  its 
stories,  pictures,  and  educational  informa- 
tions underlines  this  efficiency  and  yet 
provides  the  so  important  human  touch. 
"Good  luck  for  the  ten  years  to  come. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Alex  T.  Deutsch 
Washington,  D.  C." 
"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  always  been  vitally  interested  in 
the  WILDLIFE  Magazine's  articles  on 
game  restoration,  improving  habitat,  issu- 
ing and  planting  of  game  food  and  cover 
plants.  The  June  issue  indicated  a  further 


increase  in  the  program  of  restoration,  this 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  landowners  by  planting  feed  and  cover 
plants. 

"I  wrote  an  article  for  the  magazine  last 
year  explaining  how  our  group  in  Salis- 
bury had  secured  the  hunting  privileges 
on  hundreds  of  acres  from  fine  and  will- 
ing landowners.  This  loan  was  thoroughly 
posted,  feed  and  cover  plants  planted,  birds 
released,  all  with  excellent  results.  For  five 
years  we  enjoyed  pretty  good  bird  shoot- 
ing and  the  feed  and  cover  thrived  and 
grew.  Last  fall  when  we  started  to  run 


HEY  BHD,  BOUGHT  THAT  NEW  LICENSE  VET?" 

Photo  by  Donald  Heintzelman 
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Three  wildlife  protectors  stand  beside  the  two  fawns  run  down  by  deer  dogs.  The 

tragic  results  of  allowing  dogs  to  run  loose  doe  died.  The  owner  of  the  dogs  was  con- 

in  the  summer.  Lonnie  Koonce,  F.  L.  Fra-  victed  of  allowing  dogs  to  run  deer  during 

ley,  and  Paul  S.  Metters  look  at  a  doe  with  closed  season. 


Six  hours  of  fishing  in  Catawba  Lake  pro- 
duced this  yard-long  string  of  crappie  for 
H.  M.  Venable,  Sr.,  of  Charlotte.  Minnows 
were  used  for  bait. 


our  dogs,  we  received  a  terrific  shock.  All 
of  our  beautiful  stand  of  bicolor  and  sericea 
were  plowed  under.  Upon  questioning  the 
farmer,  we  were  told  that  we  were  raising 
the  birds  and  they  were  trying  to  make  a 
living.  Now  we  are  not  denying  the  farm- 
er a  living  and  we  are  not  farmers  our- 
selves, but  no  one  can  make  us  believe 
that  the  farmer  gains  anything  by  plowing 
and  planting  up  against  the  woods.  We 
could  see  the  tractor  and  disc  marks  on 
the  trees.  What  will  be  the  result  of  this 
close  farming,  a  few  stunted  cotton  plants 
and  a  few  more  poor  looking  stalks  of  corn 
with  little  or  no  value.  Wherein  the  strip 
of  bird  feed  and  cover  could  have  just  as 
well  been  left  intact  with  no  loss  to  the 
farmer.  The  overall  result  was  no  birds,  no 
hunting. 

"All  of  this  was  very  discouraging  but 
possibly  all  is  not  lost.  The  soil  bank  plan 
should  help  in  many  places,  we  hope  it 
does  to  all  interested  hunters.  In  the  mean- 
time we  will  continue  our  own  little  pro- 
gram and  try  and  convince  the  good  farm- 
ers that  unless  sufficient  feed  and  cover  is 
left  around  the  woods  and  poor  land  fields, 
the  bobwhite  will  become  as  extinct  as 
the  heath  hen. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  E.  Grogan 

Asheboro,  N.  C." 

THIS  SIGN  EXPLAINS  ITSELF 


"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  been  reading  WILDLIFE  maga- 
zine five  years  and  enjoy  every  issue. 

"In  one  section  of  our  community  we 
find  large  worms  that  are  lively  and  very 
tender.  We  find  them  under  leaves  in  the 
woods.  They  are  light  colored  and  when 
we  stick  the  hook  in  them,  they  burst  open 
and  a  watery  fluid  comes  out.  They  are 
called  "Night  Crawlers."  Can  you  tell  me 
how  we  can  make  them  tougher? 
Yours  sincerely, 
Roy  Woodall,  Jr. 
Draper,  N.  C." 

Putting  these  worms  in  fairly 
dry  loam  or  compost  usually  helps 
—Ed. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"I  read  with  interest  the  article  in  the 
April  issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  on  stocking  white  bass.  That 
is  fine  but  they  are  not  suited  to  this  part 
of  the  state.  But  I  do  think  the  State  could 
at  least  do  something  about  such  fish  as 
gar  and  carp.  I  believe  they  will  kill  more 
fish  than  any  hundred  men  can  catch  in  a 
long  time. 

"As  for  pole  fishing,  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Coston,  that  everyone  over  16  should  have 
a  license.  I  like  fishing  and  hunting  and  al- 
ways buy  a  state  hunting  and  fishing  li- 
cense; although  I  rarely  go  out  of  my 


county.  A  man  fishing  with  worms  will 
catch  as  many  as  one  with  rod  and  reel. 
Don't  you  agree? 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Anderson 

Greenville,  N.  C." 

Sure  do.  And  the  state  is  doing 
something  about  gar  and  carp.  But 
this  costs  money.  If  "fishing 
worm"  fishermen  bought  licenses, 
there  would  be  more  money  to  re- 
move rough  fish  from  our  waters. 
—Ed. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"The  picture  on  inside  of  back  cover 
showing  three  fishermen  seems  to  me  as 
the  Catawba  arm  of  Lake  James  in  Mc- 
Dowell County,  facing  Mt.  Mitchell.  I've 
fished  there  a  lot  and  the  view  seems 
familiar.  Let  me  know  if  correct. 
Lloyd  Baird 
Asheboro,  N.  C." 

You,  sir,  are  correct. — Ed. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"I  am  a  resident  of  Catawba  County. 
There  are  two  things  which  I  would  like 
for  the  Wildlife  Commission  to  do  or  tell 
me  the  steps  to  take  to  get  these  things 
done  if  possible.  (1)  For  the  hunting  sea- 
son for  1958-59  to  be  closed  in  Catawba 
County.  I  believe  that  all  true  sportsmen 
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New  Commissioners 
Appointed 

J.  A.  Bridger  of  Bladenboro, 
Thurman  Briggs  of  Lexington, 
and  S.  I.  Stewart  of  Greens- 
boro were  sworn  in  recently  in 
Raleigh  by  Justice  E.  B.  Denny 
as  members  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  Re- 
cently appointed  by  Governor 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  Commis- 
sioners Bridger  and  Stewart 
are  new,  while  Commissioner 
Briggs  begins  a  second  six- 
year  term. 


would  appreciate  this  action.  It  would  give 
our  small  game  a  chance  to  replenish  it- 
self and  we  would  have  better  hunting  if 
this  could  be  done.  (2)  That  the  Wildlife 
Commission  introduce  a  bill  before  the 
North  Carolina  Legislative  Body  that  all 
dog  owners  be  required  to  put  a  collar 
bearing  their  name  and  address  on  each 
dog,  it  should  also  contain  their  tax  tag 
and  inoculation  tag;  these  collars  only 
cost  one  dollar.  Also  that  any  dog  caught 
without  the  above  articles  may  be  extermi- 
nated by  anyone  catching  them.  This  is 
not  only  for  Catawba  County,  but  for  the 
entire  state. 

"If  this  could  be  put  into  law  and  en- 
forced, we  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina 
would  have  more  small  game  and  deer, 
because  most  dogs  hunt  and  kill  not  only 
for  food,  but  just  to  kill.  I  have  seen  on 
many  occasions  where  dogs  have  killed 
small  game  and  left  it  lying,  and,  also, 
mixed  breed  dogs  running  deer.  I  believe 
if  we  could  take  an  accurate  count  of  the 
kills  in  this  state  there  would  be  more  by 
dogs  than  by  sportsmen. 

"I  realize  to  enact  a  law  such  as  this 
people  would  complain,  but  if  they  would 
stop  and  think  it  would  be  as  much  pro- 
tection for  them  as  well  as  for  our  game. 
The  biggest  part  of  our  rabies  problem  is 
found  in  stray  dogs.  I  think  I  am  correct 
on  this  statement. 

"I  also  think  that  we  should  have  fee 
deputies  to  help  our  Game  Wardens,  the 
wardens  are  doing  a  good  job,  but  they 
cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once;  these 
deputies  could  hold  regular  jobs  and  help 
with  Wildlife  protection  in  their  spare 
time.  This  fee  would  help  the  deputy  to 
operate  his  automobile. 

"I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  these 
matters,  also  see  an  article  in  the  NORTH 
CAROLINA  WILDLIFE  magazine  con- 
cerning these  subjects,  so  other  sportsmen 
may  express  their  opinion. 
Yours  very  truly, 
John  A.  Setzer 
Maiden,  N.  C." 


FARMERS  ENDORSE  HAWK 
PROTECTION 

A  major  national  agricultural 
organization  went  on  record  last 
fall  in  urging  protection  for  the  so- 
called  birds  of  prey  when  the  Na- 
tional Grange  resoluted  in  favor  of 
the  model  law  designed  to  protect 
hawks  and  owls  from  general 
shooting,  according  to  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute. 

This  same  model  law  was  in- 
cluded in  the  suggested  State  legis- 
lation program  for  1957  that  was 
developed  by  the  Committee  of 
State  Officials  on  Suggested  State 
Legislation  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments.  The  suggested  legis- 
lation would  protect  all  species  of 
wild  birds,  except  English  spar- 
rows, European  starlings  and 
crows,  but  would  permit  the  shoot- 
ing of  hawks  and  owls  when  in 
the  act  of  destroying  poultry. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Some  flying  squirrels  have  taken  over 
one  of  my  bird  boxes.  I  was  pleased  about 
it  until  some  one  told  me  I  should  get  rid 
of  them — that  they  would  take  over  the 
place,  eat  young  birds,  eggs,  etc.  I'd  like 
to  have  the  squirrels  but  I  would  rather 
keep  the  birds.  Will  you  please  advise  me? 
Will  appreciate  any  information  you  could 
give. 

Yours  very  truly, 
T.  W.  Cope 
Greensboro,  N.  C." 

Personally,  we  like  to  have  fly- 
ing squirrels  around.  They  do 
little,  if  any,  damage.  We  have 
more  songbirds  around  the  house 
this  year  than  ever  before,  despite 
a  pair  of  flying  squirrels  rearing  a 
family  in  a  bird  house. — Ed. 


"Dear  Sir: 

"I  should  like  some  information  about 
mallard  ducks.  I  live  beside  a  12  acre 
pond,  and  my  uncle  gave  us  some  mallards 
several  years  ago.  He  had  secured  the 
original  ones  from  Wisconsin. 

"My  ducks  have  multiplied,  I  now  have 
11  grown  ducks  and  23  which  have  re- 
cently hatched  out.  They  are  beautiful  as 
you  know,  and  many  wild  ones  come  in 
during  the  winter  and  fall  since  we  have 
them,  but  34  ducks  are  too  many  for  us. 

"What  I  should  like  to  know  is  this. 
Can  I  legally  advertise  and  sell  several 
pairs  of  them,  or  must  I  give  them  away? 
We  protect  all  waterfowl  coming  into  our 
pond,  and  as  a  result  have  seen  many 
species  in  the  past  few  years.  I  am  carrying 
the  4-H  Wildlife  project  and  was  Johnston 
County  boy's  winner  last  year.  I  took  the/ 
trip  to  Camp  Schaub  and  am  working 
hard  on  my  project  this  year,  hoping  to 
go  to  the  camp  at  Manteo. 

"Please  let  me  know  how  I  can  dispose 
of  some  of  the  ducks,  and  at  a  profit,  if 
possible. 

Sincerely, 
Phil  Shaw  (15) 
Four  Oaks,  N.  C." 

Grandchildren  of  the  original 
wild  ducks  are  considered  the 
same  as  domestic  barnyard  poul- 
try, and  may  be  treated  as  such. — 
Ed. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  BADGE 

On  November  18,  1955,  a  West 
Virginia  conservation  officer,  E.  S. 
Anderson,  shot  and  killed  Clyde  J. 
Tennant  for  resisting  arrest  when 
caught  spotlighting  for  deer.  And- 
erson was  subsequently  charged 
with  murder.  The  officer  was  an 
old  timer  in  the  business,  67  years 
old,  and  with  a  reputation  for  good 
judgment.  Anderson  claimed  Ten- 
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nant  threatened  to  shoot  him  and 
he  did  not  fire  until  Tennant  raised 
his  gun  and  took  aim. 

Anderson  was  in  the  locality 
looking  for  Tennant  at  the  request 
of  the  owner  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  shooting  occurred. 

Anderson  had  to  stand  the  costs 
of  his  own  defense,  but  conserva- 
tionists rallied  to  raise  part  of  the 


No  soumern  summer  is  complete  without 
honeysuckle.  For  our  out-of-state  readers, 
here's  a  close-up.  Sorry  we  can't  supply 
the  aroma. 


expense  money.  I  would  surmise 
that  Anderson's  life  has  been  a 
living  hell  since  the  day  of  the 
shooting,  which  happened  because 
an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
people  stood  up  to  defend  law  and 
order.  Naturally  stories  were  circu- 
lated to  prejudice  public  opinion, 
common  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Just 
a  little  illegal  game  for  a  life.  Sup- 
posing the  officer  had  lost  his  life 
for  just  a  little  illegal  game? 

The  basic  difference  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  the  officer  repre- 
sented all  the  concepts  of  law  and 
order  around  which  governments 
have  developed,  while  the  game 
violator  represented  lawlessness 
and  a  contempt  for  human  life.  His 
greed  was  paramount  to  public  in- 
terest. 

Anderson  was  recently  found 
not  guilty  by  jury  trial. 

Anderson  is  not  the  first  warden 
that  has  had  to  defend  himself 
with  fire  arms  and  in  court;  and 
over  the  years  a  sizable  list  of  war- 
dens have  been  killed  because  they 
were  not  fast  enough  on  the  draw. 

This  case  should  bring  sober  re- 
flection to  many  pseudo  conserva- 
tionists that  some  aspects  of  re- 
source-management are  still  a 
deadly  game. 

Administrators  have  the  job  of 
picking  good  men  and  building 
public  support  for  them;  and  war- 
dens on  the  job  could  help  their 
case  by  some  self-analysis. 
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Pinning  a  badge  on  a  man  does 
something  to  him;  his  mental  out- 
look has  to  adjust  to  the  responsi- 
bility and  authority  vested  in  him. 
The  authority  to  restrict  the  liber- 
ty of  fellow  citizens  should  not  be 
taken  lightly  nor  should  it  be  abus- 
ed. The  adjustment  will  determine 
a  man's  ability,  self-restraint,  judg- 
ment and  courage.  A  badge  can  ex- 
pose sadistic  qualities  formerly  un- 
known or  concealed. 

A  successful  law  man  must  be 
endowed  with  certain  basic  char- 
acteristics. Among  the  most  impor- 
tant are  judgment  and  decision;  a 
split-second  decisiveness  to  follow 
through,  and  in  emergencies,  to  be 
able  to  shoot  the  works  without 
thought  of  personal  safety.  Where- 
as, one  rookie  can  be  ruined  by  a 
situation  of  sudden  violence,  in  an- 
other it  may  spark  latent  qualities 
of  firmness  and  leadership. 

A  successful  game  warden  by 
nature  is  an  individualist.  He  en- 
joys being  his  own  boss,  working 
out  his  own  problems  and  the  com- 
petition of  matching  wits  with  of- 
fenders of  the  law.  He  is  not  just 
a  woods  cop,  although  he  must  be 
a  crafty  manhunter,  with  the  sleu- 
thing ability  of  a  city  detective  as 
well  as  a  master  craftsman  in  the 
woods.  He  must  know  the  laws  he 
enforces  from  A  to  Izzard  and  be 
something  of  a  trial  lawyer. 

In  this  present  day  of  automo- 
biles and  radio,  he  is  beginning  to 
lose  affinity  with  nature;  with  the 
woods,  fields  and  waters.  He  hikes 

And  summer  is  a  busy  time  for  fish  biolog- 
ists, who  inventory  their  waters  to  see 
how  many  fish  they  have.  Jim  Messer  of 
District  9,  Braden  Pillow  of  the  U.S.  Fish 


less,  rides  more  and  does  not  put 
forth  the  physical  effort  of  his  pre- 
decessors; seldom  carries  a  pack 
or  sleeps  in  the  brush. 

Too  few  wardens  ever  reach 
their  full  potential  in  their  own 
field  or  the  broader  field  of  con- 
servation. They  fail  through  lack 
of  hard  work  and  diligence  to  mas- 
ter all  the  many  ramifications  of 
the  work  so  necessary  for  success. 
This  is  equally  true  with  other  spe- 
cialists. When  a  warden  allows  the 
job  to  become  routine,  he  is  either 
slipping  or  lacks  imagination. 
There  is  no  place  for  routine  in 
game  law  enforcement.  In  addition 
to  knowing  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  in  enforcement,  the  warden 
should  be  well-grounded  in  the 
biological  field  of  fish  and  game, 
and  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
forestry  and  land  management.  All 
these  specialties  develop  him  into 
the  overall  field  man  that  he 
should  be.  By  virtue  of  these  addi- 
tional attributes  he  will  be  less  a 
cop  and  more  of  a  conservationist; 
less  sadistic  and  better  balanced  in 
humility  and  humor. 

Above  all,  he  must  have  an  in- 
tense fever  for  his  work,  be  fan- 
atically conscientious,  indifferent 
to  hour,  physical  discomforts,  poor 
pay  and  public  abuse.  Many  are 
called,  some  are  chosen,  but  too 
few  really  succeed.  There  is  no 
better  job  in  the  entire  field  of 
conservation  upon  which  to  build 
decision  and  judgment  for  all  spe- 
cialties than  some  basic  training  in 
law  enforcement. — Ernest  Swift. 

and  Wildlife  Service,  watch  as  Frank 
Richardson,  District  8,  pulls  a  channel  cat 
from  a  net  placed  in  Lake  Santeetlah  in 
Graham  county. 


  SHOOTING-  IT  WILL  REALLY  SHARPEN  YOUR  EYE: 
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Old  Mister  Rockfish 

Old  Mister  Rockfish  gets  around.  After  spawning  in  the  spring,  he  heads  for  big 
water.  In  the  fall  he  moves  into  rivers,  like  the  Pasquotank,  where  anglers  seek  him 
by  the  hundreds.  In  the  spring,  he'll  move  up  to  rapids  to  spawn  again.  Call  him 
Rockfish  or  Striped  Bass,  he's  good  eating  and  good  sport. 
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COVER 

The  Wilson's  snipe   (commonly     ffljfef :  1  /  ' 
known  as  the  jacksnipe),  our  cover 
for  September,  is  an  opaque  water  „■ 
color  by  Wally  Hughes.  The  snipe,      /  < 
comparatively  rare  in  the  fall,  is  lo-  §£M^- 
cally  abundant  in  winter  and  early  ff 
spring  in  wet  meadows,  marshes,  W/',/ 
burnt-over  lowgrounds,  and  is  very  J^^-Sjw^S^^J^ 
erratic  in  occurrence.  Usually  flush-  1  * 

ing  quickly,  he  provides  an  unexpect- 
ed target  that  zig-zags  to  tax  the  aim 
of  the  best  marksman.  A  good  re- 
triever will  reduce  lost  birds,  since 
the  snipe  often  goes  down  in  marshes  where  his  coloration  blends  with 
that  of  the  grass  and  makes  him  difficult  to  find. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  re- 
ceives for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with  the 
North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials  submitted. 
Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

•  •  • 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
February  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

•  •  • 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years.  Make  remit- 
tances payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any  employee  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 
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Each  summer  for  the  past  several  years  we  have  read  reports 
in  the  newspapers  of  wildlife  being  killed  as  a  result  of  crop 
dusting.  Exactly  how  much  wildlife  is  lost  this  way  and  what 
effect  it  might  have  on  future  game  supplies  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  speculation.  In  an  attempt  to  get  some  of  the 
answers,  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  recently 
ran  a  series  of  experiments  using  captive  quail  and  pheasants. 
By  feeding  specified  amounts  of  various  insecticides,  they  found 
how  much  it  would  take  to  kill  outright  all  the  test  birds, 
how  much  it  would  take  to  produce  "chronic"  or  partial  kill, 
and  how  much  it  would  take  to  have  relatively  little  apparent 
effect. 

Of  the  chemicals  tested,  aldrin  and  endrin  were  the  most 
poisonous  to  the  birds.  If  aldrin  were  applied  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  per  acre,  each  square  foot  of  ground  would  have 
enough  poison  to  kill  two  adult  quail  or  20  two-week  birds. 
Smaller  amounts  also  stunted  growth  and  reduced  egg  fertility. 
The  eggs  produced  by  these  birds  hatched  crippled  chicks 
which  had  a  poor  survival  rate.  Perhaps  of  greatest  potential 
danger  was  the  finding  that  birds  were  unable  to  reproduce 
at  all  after  two  generations  of  exposure  to  these  poisons.  The 
following  technical  report  by  Dr.  DeWitt  gives  the  details  of 
this  important  study. 
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By  James  B.  DeWitt 

Chemist,  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 
Patuxet  Wildlife  Research  Refuge 
Laurel,  Maryland 
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Are  we  doing  to  our  small  game  populations  what  we  fear  atomic  bombs  would  do  to 
humans  populations?  Do  agricultural  insecticides  pose  a  threat? 


ACCORDING  to  1956  estimates,  Americans  an- 
nually spend  $400,000,000  for  insect  control, 
and  use  140,000,000  pounds  of  chlorinated  insecti- 
cides for  agricultural  purposes.  Application  rates 
for  these  chemicals  range  up  to  6  pounds  per  acre 
for  aldrin  and  dieldrin,  10  pounds  per  acre  for 
chlordane,  and  25  pounds  per  acre  for  DDT.  These 
compounds  are  poisonous  to  wildlife,  with  killing 
doses  (for  rodents)  ranging  from  50  milligrams 
per  kilogram  body  weight  (aldrin,  dieldrin)  to  5000 
mg./kg.  (methoxychlor. )  (One  milligram  equals 
.0000353  ounce,  one  kilogram  equals  35.3  ounces. 
This  means  that  a  two-pound  rabbit  could  be  killed 
by  about  1/6  ounce  of  methoxychlor,  but  it  would 
take  only  1/100  of  this  amount  of  aldrin  or  diel- 
drin.) These  poisons  are  cumulative  in  action;  that 
is,  they  are  not  passed  off  with  other  body  wastes, 
and  effects  of  repeated  small  dosages,  or  of  con- 
tinued exposure,  may  equal  those  produced  by  a 
single,  large  dose.  Since  they  are  chemically  stable, 
they  do  not  break  down  after  dusting  into  harm- 
less compounds,  and  their  poisonous  effect  con- 
tinues for  a  considerable  period.  The  manner  in 
which  they  are  used  exposes  both  birds  and  fish 
to  possible  direct  contact  with  the  poisons  or  to  in- 
direct contact  through  foods  such  as  insects  which 
have  been  killed  by  the  poisons. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  damage  to  wildlife  might 
occur  under  these  conditions.  Accurate  appraisal 
of  actual  damage,  or  of  potential  hazards,  is  diffi- 
cult, and  there  have  been  conflicting  reports  on  the 
subject.  Hotchkiss  and  Pough  (1)  reported  heavy 
die  off  of  birds  following  applications  of  5  pounds 
of  DDT  per  acre,  and  Mitchell,  Blagbrough,  and 
Van  Etten  (2)  found  considerable  mortality  among 
nestling  birds  under  conditions  where  adult  birds 
apparently  were  unharmed  by  use  of  this  com- 
pound at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  per  acre.  Robbins, 
Springer,  and  Webster  (3)  found  that  5  annual 
sprayings  with  2  pounds  of  DDT  per  acre  resulted 
in  a  26  percent  decrease  in  numbers  of  nesting 
birds,  although  Hotchkiss  and  Pough  had  shown 
that  a  single  application  of  one  pound  per  acre 
had  no  apparent  effect  upon  bird  life.  Effects  of 
other  chlorinated  insecticides  have  not  been  fully 
determined,  but  Knedel  (4),  and  Rosenberg,  Rudd, 
and  Genelly  (5)  reported  bird  losses  following  use 
of  aldrin  and  dieldrin.  By  contrast,  reports  by 
government  agencies  in  Great  Britain  indicate  that 
direct  mortality  from  use  of  toxic  sprays  is  very  low 
compared  with  other  causes  of  death,  and  that  no 
serious  danger  is  to  be  expected  from  the  judicious 
use  of  these  chemicals.  Similar  conclusions  were 
reached  in  a  report  published  in  Agricultural  and 
Food  Chemistry  (4,  p.  393,  May,  1956). 


Field  observations  before,  during,  and  following 
insecticidal  applications  have  served  as  bases  for 
many  of  the  estimates  on  the  involved  hazards  to 
wildlife.  Finding  of  dead  or  affected  animals  and 
birds,  or  marked  decreases  in  wildlife  populations, 
offer  conclusive  proof  that  damage  or  disruption  of 
biological  processes  has  occurred,  but  failure  to 
find  such  evidence  does  not  establish  that  wildlife 
has  been  unaffected.  The  field  studies  do  not  furnish 
precise  information  on  quantities  of  toxicants 
which  will  produce  acute  or  chronic  poisoning, 
nor  show  effects  of  long-term  or  repeated  exposure 
to  sub-lethal  dosages.  This  information  can  be 
obtained  only  through  controlled  studies  on  pen- 
ned birds,  and  such  studies  have  been  in  progress 
at  the  Patuxent  Research  Refuge,  Laurel,  Mary- 
land, for  the  past  three  years.  Eight  compounds, 
aldrin,  chlordane,  DDT,  dieldrin,  endrin,  heptach- 
lor,  methoxychlor,  and  strobane,  were  fed  penned 
quail  and  pheasants  during  growth,  winter  main- 
tenance, and  reproduction  periods. 

Birds  used  in  these  studies  were  obtained  by 
random  selection  from  stock  produced  at  the 
Refuge,  and  were  handled  in  accordance  with 
regular  game  farm  practices.  All  experiments  in- 
cluded two  or  more  control  groups  composed  of 
birds  which  had  never  been  exposed  to  insecticides, 
and  whose  parents  had  been  maintained  on  insecti- 
cide-free diets.  Experimental  groups  consisted  of 
20  or  more  birds  each,  and  were  fed  control  diets 
modified  by  the  addition  of  small  percentages  of 
the  test  compounds.  Growth  experiments  were 
started  when  the  birds  were  one  day  old,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  minimum  of  16  weeks,  or  until  all 
birds  in  the  experimental  groups  had  died.  In 
November  of  each  year,  growth  diets  were  replac- 
ed by  winter  maintenance  rations  which  were  fed 
until  the  start  of  reproduction  studies  the  follow- 
ing March.  Experimental  groups  during  the  winter 
were  composed  in  part  of  survivors  from  the 
growth  experiments  and  in  part  of  birds  which  had 
been  reared  on  insecticide-free  diets.  Survivors 
from  the  winter  experiments  were  used  in  repro- 
duction studies  in  which  some  of  the  birds  received 
normal  diets,  while  other  groups  were  fed  insecti- 
cides at  the  same  levels  as  in  the  winter.  Still  other 
groups  were  composed  of  birds  which  had  been 
reared  and  maintained  on  insecticide-free  diets. 
Chicks  from  the  experimental  groups  were  fed 
normal  diets. 

Toxicity  of  Test  Compounds 

The  first  part  of  the  study  was  concerned  with 
finding  out  how  much  insecticide  was  needed  to 
produce  acute  poisoning  and  how  much  would  pro- 
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duce  chronic  poisoning.  Acute  poisoning  was  de- 
fined as  that  resulting  in  death  of  all  the  birds  in 
10  days.  If  half  the  birds  lived  10  days,  but  they 
all  died  in  100  days,  the  dosage  was  defined  as 
causing  chronic  poisoning.  If  more  than  half  the 
birds  survived  more  than  100  days,  the  dosage  was 
defined  as  sub-lethal.  Lethal  doses  are  given  in 
terms  of  toxicant  consumed  under  the  test  con- 
ditions, and  do  not  indicate  minimum  lethal  quan- 
tities for  single  dose  administration. 

Aldrin  and  endrin  were  the  most  poisonous  ma- 
terials tested,  and  no  birds  survived  more  than 
150  days  when  fed  diets  containing  0.5  part  per 
million  of  aldrin.  Dieldrin,  heptachlor,  and  chlor- 
dane  were  more  toxic  than  DDT;  strobane  had 
slight  effects  when  fed  at  low  levels,  and  methoxy- 
chlor  had  relatively  little  toxicity.  Male  and  female 
quail  appeared  equally  susceptible  to  these  com- 
pounds, but  female  pheasants  were  far  more  resist- 
ant than  males  to  the  effects  of  aldrin,  dieldrin,  and 
endrin.  Survival  times,  and  quantities  of  poison 
eaten,  for  pheasants  fed  these  three  compounds  at 
100  p. p.m.  (parts  per  million)  were:  aldrin — males, 
8  days,  13.8  mg./kg.;  females,  36  days,  50.4  mg./kg.; 
dieldrin — males,  10  days,  24  mg./kg.;  females,  31 
days,  62  mg./kg.;  endrin — males,  9  days,  5  mg./kg.; 
females,  23  days,  25.3  mg./kg. 

Effects  Upon  Growth  and  Survival  of  Young 

Quail  and  pheasant  chicks  were  highly  suscep- 
tible to  insecticides  during  the  first  week  or  10  days 
after  hatching,  and  heavy  mortality  occurred  when 
day-old  birds  ate  as  little  as  1  or  2  mg./kg.  of  aldrin, 
dieldrin,  or  endrin,  25  mg./kg.  of  DDT,  or  100 
mg./kg.  of  methoxychlor.  These  effects  were  pro- 
duced by  diets  containing  1  p.p.m.  of  aldrin,  diel- 
drin, or  endrin,  5  p.p.m.  of  heptachlor,  25  p.p.m. 
of  chlordane,  50  p.p.m.  of  DDT,  100  p.p.m.  of  stro- 
bane, or  500  p.p.m.  of  methoxychlor.  Birds  which 
survived  this  initial  period  grew  at  reduced  rates, 
and  body  weights  of  experimental  groups  averaged 
10  to  20  percent  less  than  the  controls  at  the  end 
of  6  or  8  weeks.  Some  retardation  of  growth  occur- 
red when  insecticides  were  fed  to  15-day  old  birds, 
but  mortality  rates  in  these  groups  were  normal 


for  several  weeks.  In  one  series  of  tests,  quail  chicks 
were  fed  1  p.p.m.  of  aldrin,  dieldrin  or  endrin  dur- 
ing the  first  7  days  after  hatching,  received  normal 
diets  for  the  next  28  days,  and  were  then  reexposed 
to  insecticides  at  the  original  levels.  All  birds  died 
within  one  week  of  the  second  feeding  period,  even 
though  the  total  consumption  of  insecticide  was  far 
below  the  quantities  required  for  acute  poisoning 
under  continuous  feeding. 

Effects  Upon  Reproduction 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  deter- 
mining effects  of  insecticides  upon  reproduction. 
Male  pheasants  were  particularly  susceptible  to  the 
compounds  during  the  breeding  season,  and  many 
died  during  the  experiments.  In  such  cases,  it  was 
necessary  to  replace  them  with  birds  which  had 
not  been  exposed  to  insecticides.  Despite  this  oc- 
casional introduction  of  fresh  birds,  the  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  produced  in  these  experimental 
groups  was  less  than  in  the  controls.  In  general, 
feeding  of  insecticides  to  breeding  quail  and  pheas- 
ants resulted  in  decreases  in  number  of  eggs  per 
hen,  in  percentage  of  fertile  eggs,  or  in  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  hatched,  and  in  increased  percentages 
of  crippled  chicks,  and  increased  mortality  of 
chicks.  In  many  cases,  embryos  appeared  to  develop 
normally  for  18  or  20  days,  but  died  during  the 
hatching  period.  Even  when  fed  normal  diets, 
chicks  from  the  experimental  groups  had  excessive 
mortality  rates  during  the  growth  period,  and  the 
differential  in  mortality  rates  was  even  greater 
when  the  young  birds  were  fed  insecticides.  In 
one  experiment,  quail  chicks  whose  parents  had 
received  250  p.p.m.  of  strobane  in  the  reproduction 
diet,  and  chicks  from  normal  parents,  were  fed 
diets  containing  100  p.p.m.  of  strobane.  At  the  end 
of  10  weeks,  78.6  percent  of  chicks  from  the  poison- 
fed  parents  had  died,  but  96.3  percent  of  chicks 
from  normal  parents  had  survived.  In  no  case  has 
it  been  possible  to  get  reproduction  from  quail  or 
pheasants  which  had  been  reared  and  maintained 
on  diets  containing  insecticides,  if  the  parents  of 
these  birds  also  had  received  insecticides  in  the  re- 
production diet. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  establish  precise 
relationships  between  these  experimental  results, 
and  conditions  which  might  be  encountered  in  the 
field.  The  findings  indicate  that  if  aldrin  were 
applied  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  acre,  each 
square  foot  would  contain  sufficient  toxicant  to 
kill  2  adult  quail,  20  young  quail  (2  weeks  old), 
or  5  young  pheasants.  Reproduction,  and  growth 
of  young  birds,  might  be  affected  at  appreciably 
lower  levels.  It  must  be  concluded,  then,  that  the 
possible  hazards  of  chlorinated  insecticides  to  wild- 
life are  not  confined  to  the  immediate  lethal  effects, 
and  that  prolonged  exposure  to  sub-lethal  dosages 
may  play  an  important  role  in  wildlife  depletion. 
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Above:  This  inch-long  bald  spot  in  the  skin  of  an  eastern  gray 
squirrel  marks  the  location  of  an  ugly  parasite.  Below:  The 
skin  cut,  the  warble  begins  to  emerge.  Larva  of  the  squirrel  bot 
fly,  the  warble  is  the  most  serious  parasite  of  squirrels. 


-  t ' 

Below:  Almost  fully  emerged,  the  warble  fly  larva  reveals  him- 
self as  a  segmented  worm-like  larva,  covered  with  tiny  stiff 
bristles.  This  squirrel  carried  three,  two  on  his  body  and  one  on 
a  leg.  He  was  killed  in  early  October. 
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SQUIRREL 
WARBLE 


Photo  Short  by  Jim  Lee 


AGAIN  this  fall  biologists  and  wildlife  protec- 
tors will  check  hunters'  bags  to  find  out  the 
percentage  and  time  of  occurrence  of  squirrel  war- 
bles, or  wolves.  Warble  infestations,  which  are  con- 
siderations in  setting  squirrel  hunting  seasons,  are 
important  in  late  summer  and  early  fall  because 
many  hunters  tend  to  throw  away  infested  squirrels 
rather  than  eat  them.  Most  prevalent  in  the  Pied- 
mont, the  squirrel  parasite  causes  unsightly  knots 
as  shown  on  this  page.  The  survey  will  provide  in- 
formation which  will  help  in  setting  regulations 
that  will  provide  the  maximum  hunting  opportun- 
ity with  the  least  waste. 


Below:  Uncomfortable  in  the  hot  sun,  the  warble  poses  beside 
a  pocket  knife  for  scale.  Almost  an  inch  long,  the  larva  will 
hatch  into  a  fly  after  spending  the  winter  in  the  ground.  As  an 
adult  fly,  it  will  seek  another  squirrel  on  which  to  lay  its  eggs. 


T,: 
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Photos  by  Jim  Lee 

IN  the  past  ten  years,  many  sport  fishermen  have 
run  into  increasing  mention  of  fishery  biologists 
in  connection  with  their  favorite  sport.  Some  ang- 
lers pass  over  those  two  words  with  little  or  no 
thought.  Other  fishermen  wonder  just  what  kind 
of  man  is  behind  that  title. 

"Is  he  an  old  fishery  worker  under  a  new  title  or 
a  new  type  of  man  in  the  field?  What  is  his  educa- 
tion, and  what  are  his  qualifications?  How  is  he 
going  to  affect  me  and  my  fishing?" 

Let  us  look  at  the  man  behind  the  title — fishery 
biologist.  In  the  first  place  he  is  a  scientist.  He  is 
a  college  graduate,  holding  one,  two  or  three  de- 
grees in  the  field  of  science. 

Generally  he  is  a  young  man  in  his  twenties  or 
thirties.  He  is  healthy  and  physically  sturdy  due 
to  the  demands  of  his  work.  He  is  usually  an  ardent 
fisherman,  obviously  a  helpful  qualification  for  his 
profession. 

WHEN  PRACTICING  HIS  PROFESSION  he 
is  at  home  in  an  office,  in  a  laboratory,  or  on  a  lake, 
river,  or  stream.  Most  of  his  work  is  in  or  on  the 
water.  He  usually  does  his  field  work  from  March 
through  November.  His  office  and  laboratory  work 
is  most  often  done  when  the  weather  is  not  favor- 
able. 

However,  ice  and  snow  do  not  faze  him.  In  fact, 
in  many  states,  he  is  finding  that  some  activities 
are  more  suited  to  cold  weather  operation.  More 
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By  Charles  C.  Bowers,  Jr. 

Fisheries  Biologist,  Kentucky  Department 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources.  Reprinted 
from  KENTUCKY  HAPPY  HUNTING  GROUND. 


Biologists  use  specialized  equipment  such  as  this  electric  shocker 
which  stuns  trout  long  enough  for  them  to  be  measured  and 
tagged  for  future  studies. 

and  more,  he  is  spending  a  large  percentage  of  his 
time  on  the  water  during  the  cold  months. 

The  fishery  biologist  is  a  relatively  new  product  I 
of  certain  colleges  over  the  country.  His  study  is 
concerned  directly  with  fish  and  the  factors  affect- 
ing fish.  Because  these  factors  cover  such  a  wide  j 
scope  the  fishery  biologist  is  a  well-rounded  student  I 
of  nature. 

HE  MUST  STUDY  FISH,  birds,  insects,  mam- 
mals, reptiles,  waters,  soils,  agriculture,  forestry,  ] 
ranching,  chemistry,  public  relations,  public  speak-  I 
ing,  and  many  other  subjects.  These  are  needed  to  I 
build  a  firm  foundation  for  his  continuing  study  I 
after  he  graduates  and  enters  his  profession.  m 

Four  years  of  college  are  required  for  his  Bache-  I 
lor  of  Science  degree.  He  may  continue  two  to  I 
four  more  years  to  pursue  a  particular  line  of  re-  I 
search  leading  to  more  specialized  degrees.  J 
A  few  dedicated  scientists  have  been  studying  I 
fish  and  their  management  for  many  years.  But  it  I 
wasn't  until  after  World  War  II  that  a  large  num-  I 
ber  of  specifically  trained  fishery  biologists  came  |r 
out  of  the  colleges.  Since  that  time  fishery  science  ■ 
has  advanced  remarkably.  It  is  now  being  applied  I 
more  effectively  in  every  corner  of  the  nation. 

THE  AIM  OF  EACH  FISHERY  BIOLOGIST 
in  his  specific  job  is  to  get  more  fish  to  the  fisher- 
man's stringer  without  hurting  the  future  fish 
population.  There  are  many,  many  questions  still  ' 
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to  be  answered  concerning  fish  and  fishing.  But  the 
fishery  biologist  has  already  made  significant  pro- 
gress. 

He  has  proved  that  many  regulations  were  use- 
less, and  they  were  discarded.  He  has  learned  how 
to  eliminate  unwanted  fish  in  a  lake,  and  restock 
it.  He  has  learned  how  to  inventory  fish  in  large 
lakes.  And  through  this  inventory  he  can  deter- 
mine what  is  needed  in  that  particular  body  of 
water. 

He  is  learning  more  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  various  fishes,  their  food,  habits,  and 
diseases.  He  has  learned  how  and  when  to  stock 
different  species  of  fish  and — perhaps  even  more 
important — when  not  to. 

He  has  found  out  how  to  kill  certain  undesirable 
fish  in  a  lake  without  destroying  the  other  fish.  He 
can  determine  the  age  of  a  fish,  and  how  much  it 
has  grown  each  year  of  its  life.  This  tells  him 
whether  the  fish  in  a  specific  lake  are  growing 
normally.  He  has  found  chemicals  to  help  control 
water  weeds  and  create  more  desirable  fishing  and 
fish  conditions. 

More  than  anything  else  the  fishery  biologist  is 
learning  to  work  with  each  body  of  water  and  its 
fish  population  individually.  He  is  discarding  the 
old  generalized  cures  that  were  supposed  to  work 
in  all  waters  and  on  all  fish  populations — but 
didn't. 

THIS  PRECIOUS  KNOWLEDGE  WAS  GAIN- 


The  modern  fishery  biologist  must  know  how  to  share  his  knowl- 
edge with  sportsmen — and  future  fishermen  such  as  these  4-H 
youngsters  at  a  wildlife  camp. 


Not  all  fishery  work  is  spectacular.  Thousands  of  samples  must 
be  collected  on  remote  lakes  and  streams  where  the  work  can 
be  hazardous  as  well  as  lonesome. 


ED  BY  DEDICATED  MEN  working  long  hours  for 
the  benefit  of  anglers.  To  accumulate  this  know- 
ledge, they  have  pulled  many  nets  and  seines  out 
of  frigid  waters.  They  have  dipped  dead,  stinking, 
purposely-killed  fish  from  the  water  endlessly, 
carefully  measuring  and  weighing  each  one. 

They  sprayed  chemicals  from  bobbing  boats; 
clamped  tags  into  thousands  of  fish.  They  followed 
electric  seines  through  electrically-charged  water, 
dipping  stunned  fish  to  be  measured,  weighed, 
tagged,  and  released. 

They  removed  scale  samples  from  endless  num- 
bers of  fish.  They  peered  into  microscopes  and 
various  other  devices  to  study  those  same  fish 
scales,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  fish  stomachs.  They 
studied  fish  parasites  and  other  internal  and  ex- 
ternal intricacies  of  the  fish  and  its  environment; 
and  endless  other  activities. 

HARD  WORK,  OFTEN  DISAGREEABLE  AND 
SOMETIMES  DANGEROUS,  yields  the  data  that 
the  fishery  biologist,  using  his  background  and 
training  and  experience,  interprets  for  the  grow- 
ing bank  of  knowledge  available  to  all  fishery  men. 

The  fishery  biologist  is  not  just  a  man  working 
for  knowledge.  When  he  learns  something  useful, 
he  adapts  it  to  his  purpose  and  then  puts  it  to 
work  to  help  the  fisherman.  Sometimes  he  then 
has  to  go  out  and  sell  the  idea  to  the  fishermen. 
For  until  that  knowledge  adds  a  fish  to  some  fish- 
erman's stringer,  it  is  worthless. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  fishery  biologist  is  the 
fisherman's  personal  research  bureau.  He  is  con- 
stantly working  with  modern  methods,  modern  in- 
struments, and  old-fashioned  sweat  to  help  the 
fisherman  catch  more  fish. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Seasons  on  Doves,  Rails  Set 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  announced  the  following  seasons 
and  bag  limits  for  doves,  woodcock,  rails  and  gallinules  for  North  Carolina: 

DOVES:     September  7  -  October  5,  and  December  11  -  January  10.  Shooting 
hours  12:00  noon  to  sunset,  daily  bag  and  possession  limit  10. 

SORA:      September  1  -  November  9.  Shooting  hours  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  to  sunset  ;  daily  bag  and  possession  limit  25. 

RAILS  AND  GALLINULES:  September  1  -  November  9.  Shooting  hours  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  ;  daily  bag  15,  possession  limit  30. 

WOODCOCK:  November  28  -  January  6.  Shooting  hours  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  to  sunset  ;  daily  bag  4,  possession  8. 

Wildlife  Federation  Meeting  Set  For  October  10  -  11 

The  State  Convention  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  is  set  for  October 
10  -  11  at  Hotel  Carolinian,  Nags  Head.  All  wildlife  clubs  throughout  the 
state  are  urged  to  have  delegates  present  for  this  important  meeting.  Among 
the  speakers  slated  to  address  the  group  is  Dan  Jansen,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.   S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Anglers  are  advised  to  bring  fishing  tackle  to  partake  of  surf  and 
pier  fishing. 

Wildlife  Protection  School  Graduates  23 

Twenty-three  trainees  for  jobs  as  wildlife  protectors  were  graduated 
from  the  Wildlife  Protection  School  held  at  UNC's  Institute  of  Government, 
Chapel  Hill  on  August  24.  Some  of  the  men  are  expected  to  go  on  the  job  im- 
mediately, while  others  will  be  held  on  standby  to  fill  vacancies  as  they 
occur.  The  school  was  staffed  by  personnel  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion and  the  Institute  of  Government. 

Wildlife  Plants  Available 

Somewhere  near  15,000,000  bicolor  lespedeza  seedlings,  and  about  one 
million  multiflora  rose  will  be  available  for  free  distribution  to  cooperat- 
ing farmers  and  landowners  by  December  1.  Applications  for  planting  materials 
are  now  being  processed,  and  applications  are  now  available  from  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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W/E  NEED  YOUR  HELP  ' 


ALL  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION  EMPLOYEES  ARE  TAKING 
PART  IN  THE  1957  WILDLIFE  SUBSCRIPTION  CONTEST. 

HELP  YOUR  LOCAL  WILDLIFE  EMPLOYEES 

#  REMIND  YOUR  FRIENDS  THAT  YOUR  WILDLIFE  MAGAZINE  IS  THEIR  BEST  BUY  IN 
HUNTING  AND  FISHING  PUBLICATIONS  -  ONLY  50f*  PER  YEAR. 

#  BUY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  YOUR  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  COMPANIONS,  AND 
FOR  THE  FARMERS  WHO  LET  YOU  HUNT  ON  THEIR  LANDS. 

#  SEND  THE  MAGAZINE  TO  YOUR  CHILDREN'S  TEACHERS  AND  SCOUT  LEADERS 
AND  TO  THEIR  SCHOOLS. 

#  IF  YOU  ARE  IN  BUSINESS  OR  A  PROFESSION,  YOUR  CUSTOMERS,  CLIENTS,  AND 
EMPLOYEES  WOULD  APPRECIATE  A  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  MAGAZINE. 

THE  CONTEST  CLOSES  OCTOBER  31 
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Photo  by  Jack  Dermic! 

Water  birds,  such  as  this  American  egret,  are  true  friends  of  the  pond  owner  and 
deserve  complete  protection.  Not  only  are  they  on  the  protected  list,  but  they  help 
keep  farm  pond  populations  in  balance  by  feeding  upon  small  fish. 


Theq  Also  Serve  Who  Stand  And  W/ait 

By  Bill  Hamnett 


FOR  many  years,  as  a  result  of  effective  public 
relations,  there  has  been  very  little  sympathy 
toward  long-legged  wading  birds,  waterfowl  and 
kingfishes  frequenting  farm  fish  ponds.  Back  when 
farm  ponds  were  less  numerous  than  now,  and  few 
people  could  afford  or  had  time  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  a  lake  for  fishing,  it  was  all  important  to  take 
measures,  regardless  of  how  drastic  they  may  have 


been,  to  eliminate  or  eradicate  fish-eating  birds. 
But  today  this  attitude  is  different — or  it  should 
be.  As  more  ponds  were  built,  and  more  people 
participated  in  fishing  them,  more  knowledge  of 
how  fish  management  can  best  be  done  accrued 
with  the  expansion  of  this  activity. 

Many  requests  for  help  in  correcting  mismanaged 
farm  ponds  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Wild- 
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life  Resources  Commission.  In  most  instances  tech- 
nical knowledge  was  necessary  in  making  an  evalu- 
ation of  just  what  was  wrong.  By  and  large  the 
need  for  making  a  draw-down,  poisoning,  or  re- 
stocking a  pond  was  attributed  to  the  over-popula- 
tion of  fish  in  relation  to  the  food  available  and 
shallow  water  coverage.  Fish  tend  to  grow  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  usable  food  that  is 
present.  Too  little  food  for  too  many  fish  results  in 
stunted  fish  growth. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  birds  may  themselves 
cut  down  on  the  over-abundance  of  fish  in  a  pond, 
but  that  they  can  modify  the  potential  increase  in 
fish  population  is  a  good  reason  to  let  these  birds 
alone  as  they  patrol  the  shore  line  in  search  of  food. 
After  all,  the  spawning  potential  of  one  pair  of 
pond  fish  is  great  enough  to  provide  12V2  million 
fish  in  just  two  generations. 

The  long-legged  wading  birds,  like  the  great 
blue,  green,  or  Louisiana  heron,  and  American 
egret,  patiently  wait,  poised  to  strike  out  with  long 
neck  and  sharp  tapering  bill  at  some  unsuspecting 
small  fish  that  swims  by.  At  no  time  would  these 
birds  harvest  the  pond  supply  because  some  small 
fish  would  eventually  grow  too  large  for  these  birds 
to  handle.  If  you  have  ever  watched  these  birds 
feed  perhaps  you  recall  having  never  seen  a  fish 
over  six  inches  in  length  being  taken,  and  one  that 
size  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Man  has  not  become  so 
callous  that  he  does  not  realize  that  through  the 
ages  the  adaptations  of  these  birds  has  designed 
them  for  this  type  of  feeding  as  a  check  in  the 
balance  of  nature's  plan  which  prescribes  to  us  all 
that  we  are  born  to  die  yet  during  the  interim 
perpetuate  our  kind  is  reasonable  numbers. 

Waterfowl  have  been  falsely  accused  of  fish  pred- 
ation,  but  food  habit  studies  of  this  group  of  birds 
conclusively  prove  that  fish  in  their  diet  is  negli- 
gible or  absent  in  all  species  but  the  merganser. 
In  5,988  stomach  analysis  of  ten  of  the  common 
wild  ducks  found  on  North  Carolina  ponds  no  fish 
was  found  in  nine  of  the  species  and  only  amounted 
to  1  %  in  the  tenth.  The  mergansers  feed  to  a  great 
extent  on  fish  and  are  easily  distinguished  from 
other  ducks  by  their  bills,  modified  to  enable  them 
to  hold  slippery  fishes. 

Of  the  group  of  birds  we  started  out  to  consider, 
the  kingfisher  takes  more  fish  in  proportion  than  all 
the  others  combined.  At  first  this  may  sound  like 
enough  evidence  to  condemn  the  kingfisher.  But 
even  though  its  food  is  predominately  fish,  they 
have  yet  to  devour  the  available  supply. 

All  this  had  led  up  to  one  thing.  It  is  to  one's  ad- 
vantage to  have  these  species  of  birds  around  your 
farm  pond.  They  will  never  appear  in  great  num- 
bers, seldom  over  two  or  four  at  a  time  and  then 
not  for  long.  But  while  they  are  there  the  benefit 
to  you  should  preclude  getting  down  the  old 
"double  barrel"  to  blast  them  into  oblivion. 


FIELD  TRIALS  SCHEDULED 
I  SEPTEMBER  MD  OCTOBER 


Two  field  trials  of  state-wide  interest  are  sched- 
uled for  September  and  October.  Both  trials  are 
for  hounds;  one  is  for  beagles  and  the  other  for  fox 
hounds. 

The  Second  Annual  State  Championship  Field 
Trial  for  North  Carolina  beaglers  will  start  Friday, 
September  27,  and  will  continue  through  Saturday, 
September  28.  Scheduled  for  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's Central  Running  Grounds  at  Lexington,  the 
beagle  trials  will  be  for  13"  and  15"  beagles. 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Northern  Carolina 
Association  of  Beaglers,  the  trials  will  be  for  North 
Carolina-owned  dogs  only,  and  the  owner  must  be 
a  member  of  a  recognized  club  within  the  state. 

The  North  Carolina  Bench  Show  and  Field  Trials 
for  fox  hounds  will  be  held  October  14,  15,  16,  and 
17  at  Yanceyville  in  Caswell  County.  Rev.  Glenn 
Miller  of  Vale,  N.  C,  will  be  master  of  hounds,  and 
the  bench  show  judge  will  be  Fred  Gross  of  Roa- 
noke, Va.  Hassell  Fagg,  Walnut  Cove,  will  be 
master  of  ceremonies  and  ring  master  will  be  I.  T. 
Wilkinson  of  Concord. 


PROTECTION  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES  23 

Below  are  the  names  of  the  23  graduates  of  the 
1957  Wildlife  Protection  School  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Anglin,  Max  Lee,  Bald  Creek;  Barts,  Lewis  Nolan, 
1512  Jackson  Street,  Kannapolis;  Buckner,  Phillip 
Harvey,  Route  2,  Granite  Falls;  Crane,  William  D., 
General  Delivery,  Erwin;  Crumpton,  Reuben  M., 
410  Fernwood  Avenue,  Reidsville;  Davis,  Thomas 
E.,  P.  0.  Box  841,  Sylva;  Dodd,  James  Earl,  271G 
Layden  Street,  Raleigh;  Ellis,  Dewey  M.,  319  S. 
Raleigh  Street,  Rocky  Mount;  Gaylord,  Billy  G., 
Route  1,  Jamesville;  Harmon,  William  D.,  Ill  Cal- 
houn Drive,  Wilmington;  Hinton,  Joseph  T.,  219 
Bickett  Street,  Henderson;  Hurdle,  Alfred  E.,  Route 
3,  Aulander;  James,  Joe  F.,  Route  4,  Box  423, 
Kannapolis;  Kennedy,  John  R.,  Route  2,  Hillsboro; 
Kinnion,  William  E.,  Blounts  Creek;  Link,  Vance 
M.,  Route  4,  Box  20-A,  Lenoir;  Mason,  J.  W.,  305 
E.  Beech  Street,  Goldsboro;  Nash,  Jimmy  B.,  2519 
Garner  Road,  Raleigh;  Norton,  Harold  E.,  P.  0.  Box 
204,  Cullowhee;  Perry,  Douglas  E.,  Route  4,  Box 
31,  Ahoskie;  Perry,  Howard  R.,  715  First  Street, 
Ahoskie;  Ray,  Lacy  M.,  P.  O.  Box  654,  Maxton; 
Ross,  James  R.,  Box  753,  Tryon. 
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don't  overloo  letke  MARSH  HEN 

Photo  Feature  by  Jack  Dermid 


Are  you  looking  for  new  hunting  adventure  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  hunting  grounds  where  post- 
ed signs  are  non-existent? 

Then,  don't  overlook  the  marsh  hen  or  clapper 
rail,  a  fine  game  bird  that  occurs  in  surprising 
numbers  in  Tarheel  salt  marshes.  A  migratory 
species,  the  marsh  hen  comes  under  Federal  regu- 
lations, with  the  season  opening  September  1  and 
extending  through  November  9.  This  year  the 
daily  bag  limit  has  been  increased  from  10  to  15 
birds  with  a  possession  limit  of  30. 

"The  species  is  definitely  undershot  in  North 
Carolina,"  says  Commission  Waterfowl  Biologist 
David  Adams,  who  is  an  ardent  rail  hunter,  "thous- 


ands of  marsh  hens,  which  could  be  included  in  the 
hunter's  harvest,  die  a  natural  death  each  year." 

Too  few  hunters  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  available  to  them.  But  marsh  hen  hunt- 
ing is  not  the  easiest  of  sports.  It  is  far  different 
than  walking  over  back  fields  after  quail.  In  the 
first  place,  successful  hunting  depends  largely  upon 
coastal  tides.  The  water  has  to  rise  high  enough 
over  the  marshes  to  flood  the  rail's  haunts  so  that 
boats  can  be  used  and  the  bird  can  be  flushed. 
Otherwise,  Mr.  Sneaky  will  stick  to  cover  and  slip 
through  the  vegetation  with  the  skill  of  a  snake. 
He  is  perfectly  adapted  for  skulking  with  a  laterally 
compressed  body  and  long  slim  legs. 


A  light,  one-man  boat  or  kayak  can  be  moved  through  the 
flooded  marshes  with  surprising  speed.  There  are  disadvantages, 
however.  The  hunter  has  to  put  down  his  paddle,  pick  up  his 
gun,  sight  and  fire  before  the  rail  vanishes — all  from  a  low 
vantage  point. 


Here  is  a  characteristic  scene  in  the  salt  marshes  during  the 
gunning  season.  Turns  are  taken  with  the  gun  and  pole.  Pushing 
a  skiff  over  muck  and  through  vegetation  can  be  hard  work, 
but  frequent  chances  for  a  shot  take  away  the  strain. 
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Often,  normal  high  tides  are  not  high  enough  to 
flood  the  marshes  sufficiently  unless  pushed  higher 
by  favorable  winds.  The  periodical  extreme  or 
"moon  tides"  offer  the  best  opportunity  for  hunter 
success.  Fortunately  these  highest  tides  can  be 
predicted.  See  table  on  page  16  for  a  list  of  the  best 
probable  shooting  days  for  September  and  October 
in  the  Beaufort  and  Southport  areas. 

With  the  marshes  flooded  during  high  tides, 
hunters  pole  through  them  in  flat-bottomed  boats, 
the  shooter  in  the  bow,  the  pusher  in  the  stern. 
Some  hunters  find  wading  profitable,  particularly 
around  higher  areas  of  the  marsh  where  the  birds 
tend  to  congregate  during  high  water  and  in  areas 
too  shallow  for  the  use  of  boats.  Here  a  good  re- 
triever might  prove  useful  in  flushing  rails  and  find- 
ing kills. 

Once  in  the  air,  marsh  hens  are  not  difficult  to 
hit.  They  offer  a  relatively  large,  slow  moving 
target.  But  the  birds  fly  low  and  do  not  remain 
aloft  very  long.  Shooting  must  be  fast  and  accurate 
to  make  a  kill  before  the  bird  drops  back  into  the 
marsh.  The  marsh  hen  rises  highest  when  first 
flushed  and  then  flys  downward.  As  the  result,  most 
misses  are  the  result  of  overshooting.  Since  most 
kills  are  made  fairly  close,  light  loads  such  as  skeet 
or  no.  8's  give  better  accuracy. 

In  pursuing  the  rail,  it  is  well  to  keep  a  few  pre- 
cautions in  mind.  1.  Salt  water  has  no  respect  for 
fine  guns,  and  the  use  of  an  old  one  is  advisable. 


Lewis  Hardee  of  Southport  bagged  these  marsh  hens  in 
less  than  an  hour  of  shooting  time.  The  flesh  is  deli- 
cately flavored  and  tender. 


The  marsh  hen  has  a  wingspread  of  about  20  inches  and  weighs 
between  8  and  14  ounces.  The  wings  are  rounded  and  broad,  and 
the  slim  body  is  supported  by  long,  slender  legs. 


»' 


A 


The  weather  in  September  and  October  is  usually  warm  enough 
to  permit  wading.  Hip  boots  would  make  tough  going  if  much 
distance  is  involved,  but  sneakers  are  needed  to  protect  the  feet 
from  shells,  etc.  Several  birds  were  flushed  from  the  bit  of  high 
ground  in  the  left  background  by  David  Adams  of  Wilmington. 
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Any  gun  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  after  the 
hunt.  2.  Watch  the  tides  so  that  you  won't  find 
your  boat  marooned  in  the  middle  of  nowhere  and 
have  to  wait  until  the  next  high  tide  to  float  free. 
3.  Use  care  in  wading.  Where  there  is  vegetation, 
the  marsh  bottom  is  firm,  but  be  careful  in  open 
areas  which  might  contain  treacherous  channels 
or  soft  muck.  4.  If  you  use  an  outboard  motor  to 
reach  the  shooting  grounds,  remember  that  regu- 
lations require  that  the  motor  be  placed  inside  the 
boat  or  otherwise  removed  before  shooting  is  legal. 

But  even  with  its  drawbacks,  marsh  hen  hunting 
offers  exciting  sport  and  adventure.  There  is  free- 
dom and  beauty  in  the  open  marshes  to  enjoy — and 
good  hunting  can  be  combined  with  good  fishing. 
Who  could  ask  for  anything  more? 


RAIL  HUNTING  TIDES 


SOUTHPORT 

BEAUFORT 

Time 

Height 

Time 

Height 

20 

4:48  p.m. 

5.1 

5:05  p.m. 

3.1 

21 

5:45  p.m. 

5.4 

(5:33  a.m.) 
(6:01  p.m.) 

(3.0) 
(3.2) 

23 

7:11  a.m. 

5.6 

7:19  a.m. 

3.4 

24 

8:04  a.m. 

5.8 

8:09  a.m. 

3.6 

25 

8:56  a.m. 

5.8 

9:00  a.m. 

3.6 

26 

9:48  a.m. 

5.7 

9:49  a.m. 

3.6 

27 

10:41  a.m. 

5.4 

10:40  a.m. 

3.4 

28 

11:36  a.m. 

5.2 

11:33  a.m. 

3.2 

19 

4:25  p.m. 

5.0 

4:42  p.m. 

2.9 

21 

(5:59  a.m.) 

(5.5) 

(6:09  a.m.) 

(3.3) 

(6:18  p.m.) 

(5.2) 

(6:33  p.m.) 

(3.0) 

21 

6:18  p.m. 

5.5 

6:33  p.m. 

3.0 

22 

6:53  a.m. 

5.8 

7:01  a.m. 

3.5 

23 

7:45  a.m. 

5.9 

7:52  a.m. 

3.5 

24 

8:36  a.m. 

5.9 

8:41  a.m. 

3.5 

25 

9:26  a.m. 

5.7 

9:29  a.m. 

3.4 

26 

10:17  a.m. 

5.4 

10:17  a.m. 

3.3 

Note:  When  tides  come  early  or  late,  observe  legal  shooting  hours — one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  until  sunset.  Table  compiled  by  Biologist  David  Adams  from  information  sup- 
plied by  the  U.  S.  Cca.'.tal  and  Geodetic  Survey. 


PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


James  B.  Greene 

Mr.  James  B.  Greene,  Wildlife  Patrolman  in  Dist- 
rict 6,  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  North 
Carolina,  on  August  27,  1908.  The  son  of  Mrs. 
Daisy  Maynor  Greene  and  the  late  Evander  W. 
Greene  of  Wadeville,  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Greene 
was  reared  on  a  farm  and  attended  school  at  Wade- 
ville and  Mt.  Gilead,  North  Carolina.  During  his 
youth,  he  moved  to  Davidson  County,  where  he 
worked  in  textiles  and  later  for  a  trucking  com- 
pany. During  World  War  II,  he  served  in  the  Army 
Air  corps  as  an  airplane  mechanic. 

On  December  1,  1947,  "Ben"  Greene  went  to 
work  as  a  Wildlife  Protector  and  was  assigned  to 


Davidson  County  until  September  15,  1953,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  District  6  Wildlife  Patrolman. 

Known  to  his  many  friends  throughout  the  State 
as  "Ben,"  his  interest  in  wildlife  began  at  an  early 
age,  and  he  has  always  been  an  excellent  hunter 
and  fisherman.  Having  9x/2  years'  service  with 
the  Commission,  and  having  completed  two  ses- 
sions of  the  Wlidlife  Protectors'  Training  School 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill, 
he  is  considered  one  of  the  State's  top  protectors 
in  the  apprehension  of  game  and  fish  law  violators. 

Ben  is  married  to  the  former  Doris  Craver  of 
Thomasville,  North  Carolina,  and  they  have  three 
children.  The  Greenes'  are  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  at  Rockwell,  where  they  reside. 
ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  JUNE 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  the  other  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities 
for  the  month  of  June,  1957. 


Persons  checked   43,899 

Total  prosecutions    578 

Total  convictions    559 

Total  cases  not  guilty    3 

Total  cases  nol  prossed    16 

Total  fines  collected   $2,090.45 

Total  costs  collected   $4,219.77 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or 
costs  collected  are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  or  its  personnel. 

IT'S  THE  LAW 
Question:  Are  free  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  is- 
sued to  persons  65  years  of  age  or  over? 
Answer:  No  legislative  action  has  been  taken  in 
North  Carolina  to  except  persons  who  have 
reached  65  years  of  age  from  hunting  and  fish- 
ing license  requirements.  Therefore,  hunting 
and  fishing  license  requirements  apply  to  all 
persons  alike  over  16  years  of  age. 
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4-H 

WILDLIFE 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


First-place  winner,  Carroll  Parker,  Route 
1,  Brevard:  "The  Erection  of  Squirrel 
Boxes." 


WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA salutes  the  seven  young 
people  pictured  on  this  page  for 
their  profound  interest  in  wildlife 
and  for  their  outstanding  conser- 
vation accomplishments. 

Each  youngster  was  a  district 
winner  in  the  State  4-H  Club  wild- 
life demonstration  competition,  a 
feat  which  won  for  them  an  ex- 
pense-paid trip  to  Raleigh  last 
July  to  attend  annual  4-H  Club 
Week  where  they  competed 
against  each  other  for  State 
championship. 

Top  honors  and  a  $50  Savings 
Bond  were  awarded  to  Carroll 
Parker,  Route  1,  Brevard  for  his 
demonstration  on  "The  Erection 
of  Squirrel  Boxes."  Parker  made  a 
real  contribution  toward  better 
box  construction  by  showing  that 
the  life  of  a  box  could  be  greatly 
extended  by  fitting  the  bottom — 


Runner-up  was  Reynolds  Cowles,  Route  2, 
Statesville:  "A  Year  in  the  Life  of  the  Bob- 
white  Quail." 


Buntie  Riddle,  Route  1,  Hope  Mills,  and 
Carrie  Tyson,  Route  7,  Fayetteville,  work- 
ed as  a  team. 


usually  the  first  part  of  a  box  to 
rot  away — between  the  sides  ra- 
ther than  nailing  it  to  the  outside 
as  specified  by  conventional  plans. 

Competition  was  stiff,  for  all 
demonstrations  were  outstanding. 
The  judges,  Clyde  P.  Patton,  Di- 
rector, Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, Rod  Amundson,  Chief  of 
the  Education  Division,  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  and  Ro- 
land McClamroch  of  Chapel  Hill, 
Vice-President  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  were  hard  put 
to  select  the  winner. 

Although  only  one  award  could 
be  made,  all  participants  were 
winners.  They  learned  by  doing 
and  gained  an  appreciation  for 
wildlife  that  will  last  them  through 
the  years.  They  did  wildlife  a 
"good  turn"  by  imparting  their 
enthusiasm  to  the  large  audience 
that  watched  them. 


Sears  Sauls,  Route  3,  Raleigh:  "Farm  Pond 
Management  and  Production." 

Warren  Powell,  Route  2,  Belhaven:  "The  Frances  Haynes,  Route  2,  Dobson:  "Food 
Construction  and  Importance  of  Squirrel     for  Wildlife." 


Boxes." 
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SAPPCN 


FIELD 

cones 

NOME 

By  Cam  MacRae 

WHEN  Sappenfield  crept  up  the  back  stairs, 
shoes  in  hand  and  a  vast  array  of  fishing 
tackle  under  his  arms,  he  had  his  story  ready.  The 
trouble  was  that  he  figured  on  putting  his  tackle  in 
the  closet  before  his  wife  caught  him.  He  never 
knew  whether  she  put  that  bucket  there  for  that 
purpose  or  not,  but  when  he  stepped  in  it  and 
pulled  the  rest  of  the  closet  down  on  top  of  him 
you  would  have  thought  the  Sandlappers  were  fir- 
ing on  Fort  Sumter  again.  But  that  was  just  the 
bombardment  before  the  battle.  When  Frances 
charged  down  the  hall  breathing  fire  like  a  blast 
furnace  it  really  started.  The  neighbors  say  that 
the  entire  apartment  was  redecorated  in  ten  seconds 
flat,  mainly  with  the  gore  and  tattered  garments 
of  poor  old  Sappenfield.  They  said  that  the  world's 
record  sailfish  wasn't  worth  that  chastisement. 

Several  weeks  later  when  I  ventured  over  to  see 
how  he  was  coming  along  he  was  loading  his  boat 
for  another  fishing  trip. 

"How  the  devil  do  you  work  it,  Sap?",  I  asked 
him,  picking  up  my  false  teeth. 

"Well,  when  you've  fished  as  long  as  I  have  and 
taken  the  beatings  along  with  it  you  get  so  you  can 
handle  most  any  situation.  And  besides,  my  wife's 
out  of  town." 

So  I  said,  "I'd  like  to  go  along.  That  is,  if  you're 
sure  she  won't  be  back  before  we  are." 

"Sure,  come  on.  I  fixed  it  so  she'll  run  out  of  gas 
before  she  gets  half  way  home,  and  her  credit  card 
has  expired." 

Sap's  got  a  nice  14-footer  and  a  15-horse  kicker, 
which  rig  would  normally  give  you  plenty  of  room 
and  speed  to  boot.  But  after  we  got  all  the  gear  in 
the  boat  it  did  well  to  float.  I  don't  know  what 
would  have  happened  if  we  had  caught  a  decent 
sized  fish.  But  we've  never  encountered  that  prob- 
lem. We  sure  have  been  ready  for  him,  though. 

There's  one  thing  Sap's  got  to  have  on  his  fishing 
trips — cigarettes.  He  can't  do  without  one  five 
minutes.  I've  seen  him  run  out  of  cigarettes  and 
almost  put  a  note  in  a  bottle  hoping  some  fisher- 
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man  would  find  it  and  bring  him  a  smoke.  Se  we 
stopped  and  bought  four  packs. 

Cruising  down  the  Catawba  River  an  hour  and 
a  half  later  he  stopped  the  boat  and  said,  "Let's 
light  up  one".  He  fumbled  for  a  match.  "Got  a 
light?",  he  inquired.  There  was  a  dead  silence. 
From  the  look  on  my  face  he  could  see  that  the 
trip  was  ruined.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  rub  two 
paddles  together  for  a  fire  from  the  desperate  way 
he  looked  around  the  boat. 

We  gave  up  smoking  and  started  casting  frog- 
colored  Jitterbugs  into  the  bank  around  the  coves. 
This  went  on  for  about  an  hour  with  the  customary 
results — not  even  a  strike.  "You  know",  Sap  said, 
"it's  amazing.  Scattering  these  Jitterbugs  all  over 
the  river  like  this  it  does  look  like  we  might  acci- 
dentally throw  one  on  top  of  a  bass  just  once.  I 
guess  it  takes  rare  skill  to  cast  where  they  aren't 
every  time.  Let's  ask  those  guys  if  they're  having 
any  luck." 


started  fishing  with  them  for  a  while.  Due  to  some 
circumstance  which  nobody  will  ever  understand 
we  caught  a  medium  sized  crappie.  "Boy!  They're 
really  starting  to  hit!",  announced  my  partner.  He 
reached  for  the  rope  on  the  minnow  bucket,  which 
was  in  the  water.  The  rope  came  up  with  the 
bucket  handle  on  it.  There  was  a  $3  minnow  bucket 
and  $1.80  worth  of  minnows,  less  the  two  we  had 
used,  somewhere  down  there  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Catawba.  "I  hope  they  all  drown",  Sap  pronounced 
as  a  benediction. 

In  desperation  we  started  trolling,  which  is  a 
way  of  saying  dredging.  This  means  that  you  care- 
fully remove  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  all  haz- 
ards to  navigation  such  as  old  limbs,  wires,  trot 
lines,  garbage,  old  minnow  buckets,  etc.  Some 
people  have  caught  fish  this  way.  This  means  that 
they  (1)  live  right;  (2)  pay  the  preacher;  or  (3) 
fish  with  their  wives'  blessings.  It  was  obvious  that 
we  had  some  shortcomings. 


"Sure",  one  of  the  fellows  in  the  other  boat  said, 
"We've  caught  several  3  inches  long  and  a  whole 
snuff  box  full  of  little  ones.  The  wind's  from  the 
east." 

"Can't  catch  'em  when  the  wind's  from  the  east," 
Sap  said.  "Can't  catch  'em  on  a  falling  barometer 
either.  Or  if  the  water's  muddy." 

"Fish  won't  bite  during  the  middle  of  the  day", 
came  from  the  other  boat. 

"Or  on  the  dark  side  of  the  moon",  from  Sap. 

It  occurred  to  me  about  this  time  that  Simple 
Simon  wasn't  by  himself. 

There  wasn't  any  profit  here  so  we  shoved  off 
to  protect  our  investment  in  the  minnows,  and 


Well,  a  mule  doesn't  have  to  kick  us  twice.  We 
know  when  we  are  licked.  So  we  cranked  up  and 
headed  for  the  fish  market. 

Sap  asked  me  to  ride  over  to  his  house  with  him 
to  help  him  unload  the  boat  and  I  told  him  that  I 
didn't  think  he  had  any  problem  there  if  his  wife 
got  home  first.  He  said  he  was  afraid  of  that  but 
the  motor  was  too  heavy  for  her,  which,  I  informed 
him,  was  just  a  stroke  of  luck. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  after  he  let  me  out  that  I 
heard  the  noise  and  only  moments  later  that  the 
ambulance  went  by.  And  as  I  got  close  enough  to 
the  house  I  could  see  his  wife's  car  parked  in  the 
driveway. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


There  has  been  growing  con- 
cern through  the  state  and  nation 
regarding  the  use  of  electronic  de- 
vices to  decoy  Canada  geese  into 
gun  range.  The  following  release 
from  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  explains  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service's  position  on  the 
matter  and  possible  action. 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  is  studying  the  use  of 
electronic  waterfowl-calling  de- 
vices with  a  view  to  determining 
the  desirability  of  banning  or  con- 
trolling their  use,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  reports.  A 
new  call,  which  reproduces  the 
vocal  noises  of  feeding  geese,  has 
been  so  effective  in  luring  the 
usually  wary  birds  into  the  range 
of  hunters'  guns  that  the  Service 
has  been  forced  to  undertake  the 
study. 

Wildlife  Protector  Jimmie  J.  Wheless  of 
Lexington  poses  beside  an  illegal  fish  trap 
found  and  destroyed  in  Davidson  County. 


Photo  by  Bill  Gordon 


"The  effectiveness  of  this  type 
of  call  is  so  great,"  says  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ross  L. 
Leffler,  "that  extended  use  of  the 
device  could  threaten  the  preser- 
vation of  the  species." 

Reports  received  by  the  Service 
from  farms  where  the  devices 
were  used  last  fall  show  that  hunt- 
ers are  bagging  increased  numbers 
of  geese,  even  on  the  "blue-bird 
days"  when  waterfowl  hunting 
success  never  is  too  good.  On  one 
farm  where  there  were  four  shoot- 
ing pits,  the  Service  reports  that 
1,285  geese  were  killed  during  the 
season. 

Should  the  Service  take  any 
action  to  ban  or  regulate  the  use 
of  the  electronic  calling  devices, 
it  is  expected  that  an  announce- 
ment will  be  made  along  with  that 
of  the  shooting  regulations  for  this 
fall's  hunting. 


"Dear  Sir: 

"You  stated  some  time  ago  in  WILD- 
LIFE IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  some- 
thing about  running  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  bears  of  North  Carolina.  That  is 
something  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about.  I  think  I  would  enjoy  it  very  much. 

"I  haven't  been  receiving  WILDLIFE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  but  about  a 
year,  and  find  that  I  like  it  very  much. 
It  is  the  only  wildlife  magazine  that  I 
know  of  that  the  ads  don't  take  up  more 
space  than  game  and  fish,  and  it  doesn't 
have  whiskey  and  beer  advertised  all 
th  rough  it.  I  don't  believe  that  a  good 
sportsman  would  even  drink  the  stuff. 

"One  more  thing  concerning  fishing  in 
North  Carolina — the  pole  and  worm  fish- 
ing. I  have  read  about  our  officials  at 
Raleigh  trying  to  make  this  type  fisher- 
man buy  license.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  dropped  it  or  passed  it,  or 


waiting  until  next  year,  but  I  think  that 
this  would  be  a  shame.  That  is  a  God- 
given  right,  and  a  little  freedom  from 
being  pressed  for  the  last  few  cents  that  a 
poor  man  can  get  that  is  left  out  of  state 
and  county  taxes  which  do  press  the 
poorer  people  of  our  state. 

"If  those  who  like  to  use  their  fancy 
lures  of  all  kind  and  high  priced  equip- 
ment can  grumble  about  the  old  time  pole 
and  worm  fisherman  they  ought  to  go 
back  to  it  themselves.  Let's  not  take  one 
of  the  last  few  freedoms  from  our  people 
that  God  has  given. 

Rev.  Lacy  Cagle,  Thomasville,  N.  C. 

We  wholeheartedly  agree  that 
pole  and  line  fishing  is  a  God-given 
right.  At  the  same  time  so  are  all 
other  types  of  fishing,  hunting, 
and  the  use  of  soils,  forests, 
minerals,  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. If  these  rights  are  to  be 
protected  someone  must  pay  the 
bill.  People  who  fish  without  lic- 
enses certainly  are  not  paying  for 
the  protection  and  management  of 
the  fish  they  enjoy. 

An  article  on  bears  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

Several  people  have  inquired 
whether  Stellar  Correspondent 
Lucretia  Plymph  of  Wake  Forest 
is  a  real  person.  To  us  she  is  very 
real,  and  if  we  can  locate  her  at 
a  convenient  moment,  WILD- 
LIFE will  run  a  picture  of  her  as 
evidence.  It  must  be  assumed  that 
she  will  be  as  eager  to  see  her 
picture  in  print  as  she  is  to  see  her 
name.  Okay  with  you,  Lucretia? 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  had  a  ten-acre  field  sowed  in  oats, 
clover,  and  lespedeza.  I  lost  my  oat  crop 
on  account  of  wet  weather.  Since  then 
weeds  have  taken  over  and  threaten  to 
crowd  out  my  clover  and  lespedeza.  I  have 
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"Dear  Sir: 

"A  letter  directed  to  Wildlife  Service  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  answered  by 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Lawrence,  and  he  advised 
me  to  contact  you  regarding  the  preva- 
lence of  dog-napping. 

"We  lost  a  7-year  old  large  English 
setter  and  a  4-year  old  Dalmation  January 
10.  Both  dogs  disappeared  mysteriously  at 
the  same  time. 

"I  spent  last  week  covering  much  of 
the  western  half  of  Kentucky  and  part  of 
northern  Tennessee.  One  of  the  interest- 
ing things  I  ran  into  was  the  existence  of 
Jockey-day.  Seems  to  be  held  a  certain 
Monday  of  the  month,  varying  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties. 

"I  also  found  at  some  of  the  hunting 
preserves  they  are  buying  dogs  of  un- 
known origin  on  an  approval  basis. 

"I  have  little  hopes  of  recovering  my 
dogs  but  I  feel  justified  in  spreading  as 
much  information  as  possible  to  see  if  we 
cannot  curb  some  of  this  illegal  dog 
selling. 

"The  setter  is  an  unusually  large  dog, 
most  all  white — a  little  black  showing  in 
both  ears  and  a  black  ring  around  the 
right  eye.  Answers  to  the  name  of  Ricky. 
Body  is  well  flecked.  The  Dalmation  is 
well  marked — about  20  inches  in  height — 
and  answers  to  the  name  of  Martie. 
Neither  of  the  dogs  are  tattooed. 

"I  offer  $100  reward  for  any  informa- 
tion leading  to  the  recovery  of  these  dogs. 
Yours  very  truly, 
W.  H.  Knapp,  Contractor 
Monroe,  Michigan" 


LOST, 
OR 


STRAYED, 
STOLEN 


been  trying  to  clip  these  weeds  and  am 
hindered  in  my  efforts  to  do  this  by 
pesky  quail.  I  start  around  my  field  with 
a  tractor  and  rotary  mower  and  before  I 
get  around  I'm  on  top  of  a  quail  nest.  I 
skip  this  spot  and  go  to  another  place 
and  have  the  same  experience.  I  try 
another  place  and  the  same  happens  again. 
I  get  disgusted  and  leave  the  field  for  a 
few  days.  When  I  go  back  I  get  on  top  of 
a  mother  hen  and  her  young  brood.  I  have 
to  stop  the  tractor,  back  up  and  leave  this 
spot.  I  repeat  this  for  two  or  three  times, 
get  disgusted  and  leave  again.  The  weeds 
are  still  growing  and  I'm  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  manage. 

"I  plant  border  strips  of  peas  and  beans 
and  leave  them  during  the  winter  months, 
but  this  hasn't  solved  my  present  prob- 
lem. They  are  not  easily  tolled  out. 

"When  mowing  feed  and  clipping  weeds 
I  have  to  watch  the  ground  constantly  and 
move  at  a  slow  pace  in  order  to  see  them. 
This  is  time  consuming  and  expensive  all 
on  account  of  pesky  quail.  I  have  to  get 
up  at  4:30  in  the  morning  and  listen  to 
their  whistles  for  a  while.  This  deprives 
me  of  needed  rest  and  sleep. 

"What  would  you  do?  If  you  doubt  my 
story,  come  and  see. 
Yours  very  truly, 
A.  C.  Barefoot 
Angier,  N.  C." 

Bejabbered  if  we  know  what  we 
would  do,  unless  we'd  just  give  up 
until  Thanksgiving  Day,  then  har- 
vest some  of  those  quail.  North 
Carolina  needs  more  people  like 
Mr.  Barefoot  with  a  sincere  in- 
terest in  Friend  Bobwhite. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  glossy  print 
and  a  newspaper  article  which  appeared 
in  the  May  14,  1957  issue  of  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  Daily  Herald.  We  thought  per- 
haps you  might  be  interested  in  this  story. 

"Since  July  1,  1954,  when  our  Rabies 
Control  Program  went  into  operation,  our 
two  Dog  Wardens  have  destroyed  ap- 
proximately 4,000  ownerless,  stray  dogs  in 
Halifax  County.  I  should  add  that  until 
just  a  few  months  ago,  we  only  had  one 
Dog  Warden. 

"Many  of  our  local  citizens  during  the 
past  year,  including  the  Game  Wardens, 


have  reported  an  increase  in  rabbits  and 
other  small  game  in  Halifax  County.  We 
hope  that  the  Rabies  Control  Program  has 
had  some  effect  on  this  game  increase. 

"Trusting  that  this  material  will  be  of 
interest  to  you,  and  with  best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  F.  Young,  M.D. 

County  Health  Officer 

Halifax,  N.  C." 

"Dear  Sir: 

"As  a  recent  but  faithful  subscriber  to 
your  fine  magazine  I  should  like  to  enlist 
your  aid  in  solving  a  knotty  problem.  You 
may  know  that  here  in  Panama  the 
waters  abound  with  game  fish,  including 
the  Bluegill,  that  resemble  those  found  in 
the  States.  The  only  difference  is  that 
here  the  Bluegill  is  a  lazy  critter  who 
would  rather  suck  in  a  doughball  than 
chase  after  a  fly  or  spinner.  Consequently, 
we  have  received  requests  for  the  recipe 
for  said  doughballs,  which,  in  spite  of  our 
excellent  reference  library,  we  cannot  dig 
up  anywhere. 

"I  wonder  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as 
to  send  us  a  tried  and  true  Tarheel  form- 
ula for  concocting  this  alluring  mess,  so 
that  we  may  pass  it  on  to  the  local 
anglers.  Your  aid  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated, and  will  doubtless  further  solid- 


ify the  already  excellent  relations  existing 
between  the  U.  S.  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

Paul  T.  Chase 

Assistant  to  the  Public  Affairs  Officer 
Panama,  R.  P." 

As  far  as  brief  research  has  re- 
vealed, there  is  no  absolute  form- 
ula, but  we  are  sure  that  tried  and 
true  Tar  Heel  dough  bait  users 
will  send  Mr.  Chase  their  favorite 
recipe,  and  let  us  in  on  the  secret 
so  we  can  pass  it  on  to  other 
readers.  Then  someone  is  likely  to 
come  up  with  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  dough  bait  is  classed  a 
natural  or  artificial  lure. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Today  I  received  another  copy  of 
WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
I  think  it  is  time  now  to  confess  I  am 
very  deep  in  your  books,  because  I  made 
the  subscription  during  my  big  tour  in 
1955  when  I  visited  the  United  States.  As 
far  as  I  can  remember  it  was  at  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

"I  have  not  paid  for  your  copies  since, 
because  I  live  in  Western  Berlin  which  is 
situated  behind   the  "Iron  Curtain"  of 
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Russian  Communist  Control.  There  is  no 
way  open  for  me  to  meet  my  obligations 
by  a  bank  transaction  or  something  like 
that  All  I  can  do  is  to  write  to  you  a 
hearty  "thank  you  so  much." 

"I  am  sure  this  copy  of  WILDLIFE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  is  the  only  one 
reaching  a  country  so  far  away.  It  might 
interest  you,  perhaps,  to  know  that  it 
circulates  through  several  families  of  my 
friends  over  here.  It  really  is  a  good  ad- 
vertisement for  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. We  all  think  it  is  more  than  a 
monthly  paper,  it  is  a  kind  of  school  book 
filled  with  interesting  articles. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  Buchmann,  Berlin" 
Thank  you,  too  Peter.  If  in  some 
small  way  WILDLIFE  will  help 
pierce  the  Ferrous  Drapery,  con- 
sider the  magazine  as  a  gift  from 
the  good  sportsmen  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 


MIGRATORY  WILDFOWL 
SEASONS  OPENING 

Hunting  dates  for  migratory 
wildfowl  other  than  ducks  and 
geese  have  been  announced  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service. 
In  keeping  with  North  Carolina 
law,  no  Sunday  hunting  will  be 
permitted.  Mourning  doves  will  be 
hunted  in  the  usual  split  season 
again  this  year,  with  the  first  half 
opening  at  noon  on  September  7 
and  extending  through  October  5. 
The  second  half  of  the  season 
opens  December  11  and  extends 
through  January  10.  Legal  hours 
will  be  from  noon  until  sunset. 
Daily  limit  will  be  10  and  the 
possession  limit  will  be  10. 


Seasons  open  on  rails  and  galli- 
nules  on  September  1  and  extend 
through  November  9.  Daily  limit 
on  sora  rails  is  25,  and  possession 


limit  25.  Limits  on  other  rails  and 
on  gallinules  will  be  15  daily  and 
30  in  possession  for  all  species. 
Shooting  hours  will  be  from  half 
an  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 
Open  season  on  woodcock  be- 


gins November  28  (Thanksgiving 
Day)  and  continues  through  Jan- 
uary 6.  The  shooting  hours  are  the 


same  as  for  rails  and  gallinules, 
from  half  an  hour  before  sunrise 
to  sunset.   The  daily  limit  for 


woodcock  is  4,  and  the  possession 
limit  is  8. 

Seasons  on  migratory  wildfowl 
are  set  by  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wild- 
life Service  for  each  state  after 
consultation  with  the  state. 


Illustrations  by  Alan  Munro 
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LAKE  JAMES  WALLEYE 
LIMIT  MAKES  SENSE 

"That  15-inch  limit  on  Lake 
James  walleyes  makes  sense,"  Old 
One-eye  muttered  as  he  snapped  at 
a  passing  minnow.  Then  he  turned 
and  snarled  at  the  face-plate  on  my 
aqua-lung.  "Just  wait'll  next  year 
and  you'll  see  why." 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute,"  I  bubbled 
at  him  as  he  turned  and  darted 
after  another  minnow.  He  lazily 
drifted  back,  scratching  himself 
comfortably  on  an  old  stump. 
"How  can  I  conduct  an  interview 
if  you  keep  running  after  a  min- 
now every  other  second?" 

"Look,  son,  no  self-respecting 
walleye  is  going  to  pass  up  the 
chance  to  nab  a  minnow,  even  for 
a  newspaper  interview.  What  do 
you  want  to  pick  on  me  for,  any- 
how?" 

"Well,  One-eye,  you're  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  original  old-timers 
around  here,  aren't  you?  You're 
supposed  to  know  something  about 
this  squabble  over  minimum 
lengths  for  walleyes.  How  about 
it?" 

"True,"  he  rumbled,  and  I  could 
have  sworn  it  was  a  belch,  "I  was 
one  of  the  founding  fathers,  having 
been  flown  to  North  Carolina  when 
I  was  just  a  little  egg.  That  was 
way  back  in  1950.  There's  been  a 
lot  of  water  over  the  dam  since 
then."  He  drifted  broadside  to  me, 
staring  balefully  with  his  one  re- 
maining eye.  "Trouble  is,"  he  con- 
tinued, "the  lake  now  is  full  of  one 
and  two  year  old  fish.  That's  good 
or  bad,  depending  on  the  way  you 
look  at  it.  There  are  not  many  of 
us  old-timers  left,  so  personally  I'm 
glad  to  see  'em."  He  paused  to  leer 
at  a  passing  two-year-old.  "Just 
wait'll  next  year,  kid,"  he  sighed. 
Then  he  turned  to  me.  "She  was 
too  young  to  spawn  this  year,  but 
next  year,  when  she's  a  16-incher, 
she'll  be  a  real  doll.  Did  you  notice 
those  ventral  fins?  Wow!" 

"You  mean  to  say,  One-eye,  that 
walleye  pike  have  to  be  16  inches 
to  spawn?" 

"That's  right,  son.  Right  now, 
there  are  only  a  few  old  fish  left 
that  are  large  enough  to  spawn. 
Remember  back  in  the  winter  of 
1954-55,  when  the  power  company 
had  to  almost  empty  the  lake? 
They  had  to  repair  the  turbines  at 


the  power  house,  and  drained  the 
lake  almost  to  the  channel.  All  us 
fish  were  concentrated  in  a  little 
bit  of  water.  The  fishermen  came 
by  the  hundreds.  That  was  when  I 
lost  my  eye,  son.  I  mistook  a  plug 
for  a  minnow,  and  got  snagged  on 
a  treble  hook.  Never  more,  boy, 
I've  learned  my  lesson.  Anyhow, 
there  weren't  very  many  of  us  left 
when  they  filled  the  lake  again  in 
the  spring  of  1955." 

"Yes,  I  remember  that.  One-eye. 
The  State  planted  grass  on  the  lake 
bed  for  fish  food,  and  in  places  you 
had  to  drive  across  a  half  mile  of 
grass  to  get  to  the  lake." 

"Well,  when  they  filled  the  lake 
again,  all  that  grass  and  stuff  made 
food  for  little  fish.  We  old-timers 
really  had  it  great.  Why,  I  had 
150,000  youngsters  in  1956,  and 
more  than  half  of  them  lived. 
That's  why  you  are  hearing  all 
those  complaints  about  14-inch 
walleyes.  They  are  from  the  first 
spawn  after  the  lake  was  refilled." 

"You  mean.  One-eye,  that  people 
are  complaining  about  there  being 
too  many  fish?" 

"That's  just  part  of  it,  boy.  The 
minimum  keeping  size  is  15  inches, 
and  the  biggest  ones  spawned  after 
the  lake  was  refilled  are  just  under 
that.  My  1956  spawn  averages  14]A 
inches.  Course  they  came  from 
good  stock."  He  fanned  out  his 
gills  and  puffed  up  his  under-belly. 
"Lot  of  fishermen  are  frustrated 
because  they  can't  keep  'em." 

"Why  can't  they  keep  'em,"  One- 
eye?  Seems  like  it  would  be  simple 
to  reduce  the  size  limit  to  some- 
thing like  13  inches.  Then  every- 
body would  be  happy." 

"Son,  do  you  remember  that 
cute  female  with  the  outstanding 


ventral  fins  who  passed  by  a  min- 
ute ago?  She'll  spawn  next  year, 
with  a  little  bit  of  help."  He  wink- 
ed his  one  eye.  "There  are  so  many 
fishermen  on  Lake  James  that  if 
13-inchers  were  legal,  there'd  be 
hardly  any  left  to  spawn  next  year. 
And  I'm  not  going  to  live  forever. 
The  fishing  pressure  is  so  heavy 
now  that  15-inchers  really  are 
scarce.  This  time  next  year,  all  the 
1956  spawn  will  be  15  to  16  inches 
long,  and  most  of  them  will  be 
caught  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1958.  If  we  started  taking 
them  before  they  had  a  chance  to 
spawn,  there  would  be  a  shortage 
in  1960  or  1961  because  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  adults  to 
spawn  in  1958.  See?" 

I  cussed  the  ball-point  pen  that 
was  supposed  to  write  under 
water.  My  notes  were  a  mess. 
"One-eye.  if  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly, we've  gotten  into  this  situa- 
tion because  there  was  such  a  good 
spawn  in  1956  and  1957  that  peo- 
ple are  catching  too  many  14-inch- 
ers  to  suit  them.  All  the  legal-sized 
fish,  like  yourself,  are  survivors  of 
the  1954-55  drawdown.  If  we  put 
the  14-inchers  back  til  next  year, 
they'll  be  big  enough  to  keep  as 
well  as  big  enough  to  spawn.  If  we 
didn't,  there  would  be  a  shortage 
two  years  from  now  when  your 
grandchildren  should  be  showing 
up.  In  other  words,  if  you  eat  all 
your  cake  now,  then  you  won't 
have  any  left  in  the  future." 

"That's  about  it,  son,"  One-eye 
bubbled,  "but  if  you'll  come  back 
next  year,  I'll  show  you  some  real 
fishing.  Got  to  go  now  and  see  if  I 
can  find  where  that  little  gal  with 
the  big  ventral  fins  lives.  Got  to 
look  ahead,  vou  know." 
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COVER 

October's  cover  is  an  opaque 
water-color  by  Wallace  Hughes.  In 
describing  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  the 
authors  of  "Birds  of  North  Carolina" 
said,  "No  more  gamey  bird  inhabits 
our  upland  woods.  To  hunt  it  means 
thicket  shooting  at  a  whirling  brown 
mass,  that  rises  with  a  roar  and  goes 
through  the  bushes  and  saplings  like 
a  feathered  cannon-ball.  You  may  be 
a  good  shot  at  ducks  from  a  blind, 
or  at  quail  in  the  open,  but  you  must 
learn  many  things  if  you  would  be  a 
successful  hunter  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse."  On  the  back  cover,  Bill  Ballard 
has  supplied  more  information  on  the  Ruffed  Grouse. 

Wildlife  in  North  Caholina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  re- 
ceives for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with  the 
North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials  submitted. 
Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

•  •  • 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
February  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

•  •  • 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years.  Make  remit- 
'  tances  payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any  employee  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919.  Raleigh.  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 
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By  Clyde  P.  Patton 


THE  shooting  started  on  September  first,  and 
will  continue  until  the  last  season  on  Tar  Heel 
game  closes  on  the  tenth  of  February.  North  Caro- 
lina ranks  among  the  top  states  in  the  Union  with 
regard  to  the  length  of  the  overall  hunting  season. 
MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS 
Marsh  Hens 

As  usual  there  were  more  marsh  hens  (sora,  rails, 
and  gallinules)  than  there  were  hunters  to  take 
the  harvestable  crop.  The  abundance  of  these  birds 
is  reflected  in  the  long  season — 70  days — and  the 
liberal  bag  limits.  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA and  other  magazines  for  a  number  of  years 
have  been  urging  hunters  to  take  advantage  of  this 
unique  sport,  and  this  year  there  appeared  to  be 
an  increase  in  hunters  of  the  marsh  hen. 

Doves 

An  increase  in  dove  populations  throughout  the 
Atlantic  States  has  brought  about  an  increase  in 
the  bag  limit  for  doves,  with  a  total  bag  of  ten  daily 
and  in  possession  allowed.  Again  two  seasons  on 
doves,  the  first  from  September  10  to  October  5. 
and  the  second  from  December  11  to  January  10. 
Woodcock 

Little  change  was  noted  by  federal  and  state 
workers  regarding  woodcock  or  timberdoodle  popu- 
lations, and  this  year  the  season  and  hunting  pros- 
pects are  about  the  same  as  last.  The  season  opens 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  lasts  through  January  6, 
with  a  daily  bag  of  four  and  a  possession  limit  of 
eight. 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermiri 

Wilson's  or  Jacksnipe 

As  with  woodcock,  no  noticeable  population 
change  over  last  year,  with  the  same  season  and 
bag  limits. 

Ducks,  Geese  and  Coots 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  populations 
of  ducks,  geese,  and  coots  has  remained  almost  con- 
stant. It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  these  birds 
have  at  least  been  able  to  hold  their  own  despite 
an  increasing  number  of  wildfowlers  each  year. 
Record  players  and  tape  recorders,  used  too  success- 
fully by  many  waterfowl  hunters  in  the  past  few 
years  to  call  in  birds,  have  been  ruled  illegal  by  the 
federal  government.  Seasons  and  bag  limits  for 
these  birds  are  identical  with  last  year's. 

UPLAND  GAME 

(See  regulations  for  dates  and  bag  limits) 

Deer 

There  is  an  apparent  general  increase  in  North 
Carolina's  deer  population  this  year  as  a  result  of 
our  big  game  management  program  and  a  favorable 
breeding  season.  North  Carolina  now  has  a  law  per- 
mitting the  taking  of  doe  deer  in  certain  restricted 
areas  after  studies  show  the  need  and  public  hear- 
ings show  the  desire  of  sportsmen  to  take  them. 
Doe  deer  hunting  is  allowed  only  as  a  means  of 
bringing  deer  herds  into  proper  balance  with  en- 
vironment and  sex  ratio. 

Bear 

Little  change  in  the  black  bear  population,  and 
little  change  in  the  regulations  over  last  year.  As 
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usual,  bear  are  found  only  in  the  eastern  and 
western  sections  of  the  state,  and  as  usual,  bear 
will  be  more  plentiful  in  eastern  counties. 

Wild  Boar 

To  the  hardy  hunters  who  go  after  wild  boar  in 
Clay,  Graham,  and  Cherokee  counties,  wild  boar 
hunting  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  during  the 
past  few  years.  Since  most  of  these  animals  are 
found  on  government  land,  there  is  little  danger  to 
them  from  the  encroachment  of  civilization.  Be- 
cause boar  hunting  is  a  rugged  and  dangerous  sport, 
it  is  not  likely  that  hunters  will  kill  them  off  to  a 
dangerous  degree. 

Raccoon 

As  in  years  past,  'coons  will  be  fairly  abundant 
in  eastern  counties,  and  scarce  in  most  western 
counties.  Partly  due  to  management  practices,  and 
partly  to  normal  population  cycles,  'coon  hunting 
will  be  better  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and 
not  quite  so  over-abundant  in  eastern  areas  where 
they  have  done  damage  to  crops. 

Opossum 

Not  generally  popular  with  Tar  Heel  hunters, 
'possums  are  common  to  abundant  in  nearly  all  sec- 
tions. More  will  probably  be  killed  by  highway 
traffic  than  by  hunters. 

Squirrels 

No  significant  change  in  squirrel  populations. 
Again  the  state  is  divided  into  three  geographical 
areas;  east,  central,  and  west.  Although  the  sub- 
ject is  somewhat  controversial  among  hunters,  bio- 
logists believe  that  more  squirrels  could  be  taken 
in  some  areas  than  are  now  permitted.  Squirrels 
are  one  of  our  most  popular  game  species. 

Rabbits 

You  can  expect  little  change  in  your  rabbit  hunt- 
ing prospects  over  last  year.  Despite  intensive  habi- 
tat improvement  practices,  rabbits  have  been  able 
barely  to  hold  their  own  in  the  face  of  changing 
agricultural  practices  and  tremendous  hunting 
pressure. 

Quail 

Reports  from  most  parts  of  the  state  indicate  a 
highly  successful  quail  breeding  season  last  summer. 
This  should  be  reflected  in  at  least  a  small  improve- 
ment in  bird  shooting  this  fall.  Again  there  will  be 
areas  of  relative  abundance  and  areas  of  scarcity. 
Habitat  restoration  has  helped  to  maintain  a  liberal 
season  and  bag  limit  despite  a  growing  demand  for 
birds. 

Wild  Turkey 

The  condition  of  our  wild  turkey  population  is 
indicated  by  the  closing  of  a  number  of  counties  to 
turkey  hunting  this  year.  In  past  years  turkey  hunt- 
ing has  been  allowed  on  a  statewide  basis.  Turkey 
hunting  is  a  highly  specialized  sport,  and  has  rela- 
tively few  participants.  In  areas  open  to  shooting, 
you  will  find  hunting  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
depending  on  your  luck. 
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Ruffed  Grouse 

This  is  another  species  that  Nature  produces  in 
more  abundance  than  hunters  harvest,  although  the 
general  population  trend  is  downward  this  year, 
Grouse  hunting  requires  considerable  mountain 
climbing,  a  sharp  eye  and  a  quick  trigger  finger. 
GENERAL 

Again  it  is  satisfying  to  report  that  in  general 
Tar  Heel  nimrods  may  look  forward  to  a  generally 
successful  hunting  season.  The  seasons  are  set  after 
careful  research,  thoughtful  deliberation,  sincere 
consideration  of  sportsmen's  desires,  and  above  all, 
close  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  species  in- 
volved. 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  extremely 
grateful  for  the  cooperation  and  assistance  given 
by  farmers,  sportsmen,  and  interested  agencies  in 
helping  to  make  North  Carolina  one  of  the  great 
outdoor  states  in  the  nation. 


FISHING  tie  LITTLE  STREAMS 


By  Duane  Raver 


ON  your  way  to  fish  the  big  mountain  reservoirs 
or  the  coastal  sounds  this  summer  you  passed 
over  some  mighty  good  fishing  water.  Now  is  the 
time  to  head  back  and  recheck  these  little  streams. 
You  won't  find  game  fish  in  all  of  them,  but  you're 
in  for  a  big  surprise  in  what  they  do  hold.  Come 
on  along  and  let's  fish  the  little  streams.  Now, 
we're  not  going  to  get  into  trout  water,  but  this 
little  foothill  stream  looks  promising  for  a  starter, 
so  let's  stop  here.  Too  small?  Too  much  brush? 
Well,  it's  a  little  stream,  true,  and  not  easy  to  get 


to,  that's  why  it's  not  fished  much.  Under  the 
grassy  banks  on  the  far  side  may  be  a  bronze- 
colored  rockbass  or  redeye;  around  that  brush  near 
the  bend  perhaps  a  bright-hued  robin  or  yellow 
belly;  slipping  through  the  fast  water  beyond  the 
sandbar  there  could  be  an  11"  smallmouth — all 
waiting  for  someone  to  take  the  time  to  stop  and 
give  them  a  try.  One  thing  about  fishing  the  small 
streams,  you  should  try  all  possible  spots — never 
miss  a  section  just  because  it  might  not  look 
"fishy".  A  cast  or  two  into  every  piece  of  stream 


will  pay  off  before  long.  On  the  other  hand,  don't 
waste  time  on  the  flat,  shallow  bars, — say  less  than 
four  inches  deep.  The  smaller  the  stream  the  more 
careful  you  must  be.  You  practically  have  to  "stalk" 
your  quarry,  making  sure  of  every  step.  Of  course 
it  helps  to  know  the  streams  so  that  you're  ready 
for  the  hot  spots  rather  than  walk  up  on  a  good 
fish  unexpectedly.  Check  the  places  of  shelter — 
big  rocks,  brush,  fallen  trees,  undercut  banks — 
fish  these  carefully  and  throughly.  An  incoming 
tributary  stream — even  a  tiny  one — may  produce 
a  scoured  hole  that  holds  a  good  fish.  Under  bridges 
seem  to  be  favored  spots  for  fish  of  little  streams. 
Shade  and  cover  of  any  kind  usually  hide  a  fish  or 
two. 

Ready  to  hit  them?  Your  9  foot  fly  rod  is  a  little 
out  of  place  here,  and  if  you  can  rustle  up  a  rod  of 
QV2  to  IV2  feet  you're  ahead  of  the  game.  Believe 
it  or  not,  a  light  spinning  rod  with  a  fly  reel  set 
at  the  end  of  the  long  handle  works  well.  Match 
this  rod,  or  most  any  light  7  footer,  with  a  C  or  D 
level  line  (HDH  taper  is  fine  if  you  want  to  spend 
the  extra  few  dollars)  and  the  terminal  tackle  is 
ready.  By  the  way,  the  light  rod  is  best  balanced 
with  a  small,  single  action  fly  reel,  rather  than  a 
heavy  automatic.  Since  we  don't  expect  a  four 
pounder  to  rush  out  and  gobble  up  our  lure,  a  light 
leader  is  much  preferred.  This  means  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  2  or  3  pound  test  tippet  tied  to  a 
short  section  of  a  5  or  6  pound  test  which  is  in 
turn  fastened  to  a  length  of  an  8  to  10  pound  test 
material,  making  a  good  tapered  leader  some  6  feet 
long.  Remember,  our  casts  will  be  relatively  short 
ones,  hence  no  8  to  10  foot  leaders. 

Looking  over  the  lure  selection,  fly  rod  wise,  for 
these  little  streams  we  find  the  field  wide  open. 


Since  we're  still  on  me  ioothill  creeks,  and  fairly 
fast  water  is  at  hand,  a  small  streamer  may  be  ideal. 
A  tiny  wobbling  spoon  may  get  response  if  you 
can  hold  it  off  the  snaggy  bottom  and  yet  fish  it 
slowly.  Always  good  is  a  nymph  of  some  sort  on  a 
number  10  hook.  Almost  all  stream  fish  feed  heav- 
ily on  aquatic  insect  larvae  hence  the  successful 
little  nymph. 

Many  times  the  little  waters  need  the  live  bait 
treatment  and  you  may  be  amazed  by  the  abun- 
dance of  bait  items  just  waiting  to  be  picked  up 
from  the  stream  bottom,  along  the  bank  and  even 
up  in  the  surrounding  fields  and  woods.  The  earth- 
worm is  mighty  hard  to  beat  and  usually  a  good 
supply  can  be  located  in  the  damp  earth  of  the 
stream  banks.  Tiny  crayfish  scurrying  around  the 
rocks  on  the  stream  floor  are  top  baits  for  all 
stream  fishes.  Don't  overlook  grubs,  crickets,  wood 
roaches,  grasshoppers  and  beetles.  The  secret  of 
bait  fishing  is  a  small  hook  (and  a  sharp  one)  com- 
bined with  one  tiny  split  shot  (or  none  at  all). 
Float  the  bait  as  naturally  as  possible  into  the 
likely  spots  and  you're  in  business. 

The  Piedmont  and  coastal  streams  present  much 
the  same  situations  with  a  change  in  species  to  the 
extent  that  the  rockbass  are  absent  and  fliers  take 
their  place,  smallmouth  bass  give  way  to  large- 
mouth,  and  green  sunfish  enter  the  picture.  The 
tiny  popping  bug  may  be  effective  here  and  a 
sparkling  spinner  will  add  to  the  small  stream  lure. 

The  thrill  of  battling  a  four  pounder  is  replaced 
by  the  satisfaction  of  outwitting  a  6  ouncer  in  small 
waters.  The  little  streams  are  our  "forgotten" 
waters  and  lots  of  fun  is  being  passed  up  when  we 
whiz  by  these  backyard  fishing  holes.  It's  time  to 
give  them  a  try. 


GRAY  SQUIRREL  RECORDS 


In  order  to  successfully  manage  the  gray  squirrel 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  must  give  con- 
sideration to  many  factors.  Important  among  these 
is  the  warble  or  bot  fly  larvae  which  infest  a  high 
percentage  of  squirrels  in  North  Carolina  during 
normal  years. 

The  season  on  the  gray  squirrel  should  be  open- 
ed early  enough  to  harvest  the  surplus  animals  that 
have  been  produced  yet  not  so  early  as  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  large  numbers  of  squirrels  killed 
and  then  thrown  away  because  they  contained 
warbles.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Commission 
is  requesting  that  hunters  help  provide  some  much 
needed  information  regarding  the  extent  of  warble 
infestation.  Forms  similar  to  the  one  shown  may 
be  obtained  from  your  local  wildlife  protector  or 
game  biologist,  or  you  may  use  this  one. 
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GRAY  SQUIRREL  KILL  RECORD 

Date  of  kill  County  of  kill  

Total  number  killed  

Number  of  males  Number  of  females  

Number  of  squirrels  infested  with  warbles  

Of  this  number,  how  many  were  unfit  for  food?  

Number  of  squirrels  suckling  young  

Number  of  squirrels  carrying  young  

Number  of  hunters  covered  by  this  report  

(Please  use  a  separate  form  for  each  hunting  party) 
Name  and  address  of  person  filling  out  form  (op- 
tional)  .  


Use  a  separate  form  for  each  day. 
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STILL  HUNTING 
Im  BOAR  W  BEAR 


By  Malcolm  G.  Edwards 

Refuge  Supervisor 


^^W^EAR  SIRS:  I  want  to  hunt  bear  and  wild 
™  boar.  I  do  not  own  any  bear  dogs.  Where 
and  how  can  I  do  this?" 

So  read  many  letters  received  each  fall.  A  lot 
of  people  want  to  hunt  the  much-publicized  Euro- 
pean wild  boar  or  get  a  crack  at  a  bear.  For  years, 
the  only  answer  possible  was,  "contact  a  bear- 
hunting  club." 

Last  year,  in  answer  to  these  requests,  and  at  the 
behest  of  the  recently-formed  Tapoco  Wildlife  Club, 
a  bear-boar  still  hunt  area  was  set  up.  It  covers 
the  watersheds  of  three  creeks  on  the  Santeetlah 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Graham  County.  This 
provides  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  the  bear 
or  boar  still  hunter  who  is  not  a  member  of  an 
organized  group. 

The  watersheds  of  Slick  Rock,  Bear  Creek,  and 
Barker's  Creek  are  included.  While  part  of  the  area 
is  remote  and  relatively  inaccessible,  there  is  suffi- 
cient territory  to  take  care  of  many  more  hunters 
than  have  been  using  it.  Bear  Creek  has  a  road 
(rought  but  passable)  up  much  of  its  length.  In 
addition,  this  watershed  has  an  excellent  trail  sys- 
tem (over  17  miles  of  new  trail  will  be  completed 

Photo  by  Jack  Dermic! 


before  the  hunts  this  year).  Barker's  Creek  has  a 
good  road  and  a  trail  up  the  lead  ridge  on  each  side. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  success  of  a 
hunt,  game  sign  now  is  very  plentiful,  especially 
that  of  boar.  Both  bear  and  boar  are  inclined  to 
cover  a  large  area  in  their  search  for  food,  but  there 
appears  to  be  a  good  crop  of  mast  on  the  Santeetlah 
this  year  and  it  should  hold  them  in  the  area.  In 
addition,  supplementary  foods  are  planted  each  year 
to  increase  the  native  carrying  capacity  of  the  man- 
agement area.  Several  fields  have  been  planted  with 
a  combination  of  rye-ladino  clover.  The  succulent, 
fast-growing  rye  acts  as  a  nurse  crop  to  the  ladino 
clover.  The  rye  is  utilized  the  first  winter  and  a 
pure  stand  of  ladino  follows  for  several  years.  These 
foods  are  highly  favored  by  both  boar  and  deer. 

The  deer  herd  has  increased  since  this  compart- 
ment was  closed  to  dog-hunting  and  a  hunt  is  held 
during  the  deer  season  (November  18  through  30). 
This  is  a  still  hunt  for  which  permits  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  checking  station  on  the  day  of  the 
hunt. 

A  good  place  to  find  both  bear  and  boar  in  the 
early  fall  is  in  the  vicinity  of  sweet  mast  (white 
and  chestnut  oak,  beech,  hickory).  Both  species  also 
relish  apples  and  the  boar  make  heavy  use  of  the 
clover.  Bear  are  frequently  found  feeding  in  nut 
and  fruit  trees  during  the  hunting  season.  Even  the 


LEFT:  Claw  marks  on  the  trunk  of  this  apple  tree  show  that 
a  bear  helped  harvest  the  apples.  BELOW:  Refuge  Manager 
James  L.  Goodson  and  Facet  Jenkins  of  the  Tapoco  Wildlife 
Club  inspect  a  field  of  grass  and  clover. 

Photos  by  Malcolm  Edwards 
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large  ones  climb  readily  and  are  active  during  the 
daytime  in  the  early  fall.  The  marks  of  their  claws 
on  the  trunks  and  broken  branches  in  the  tops  can 
be  easily  spotted. 

Boar  tracks  can  be  distinguished  from  deer  tracks 
by  the  broad,  rounded  toes  and  marks  of  the  dew 
claws.  Deer  tracks  are  more  pointed  and  tapered. 
In  very  soft  places,  the  dew  claws  of  deer  may  be 
imprinted.  In  deer,  however,  they  are  directly  be- 
hind the  toes  and  are  rounded.  In  hogs  they  are 
more  lateral  to  the  toes  and  are  pointed.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  dew  claws  nearly  always  show 
in  hog  tracks  and  rarely  in  deer  tracks.  Other  rec- 
ognizable boar  signs  are  rooting  and  wallows.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  wallowing  places,  they  rub  on 
trees,  leaving  mud  and  smooth  bark.  Their  size  can 
be  judged  from  the  height  of  the  rub,  and  their 
coloration  from  the  bristles  that  stick  to  the  rub. 
Their  droppings  are  similar  to  those  of  domestic 
hogs.  Hunting  these  animals  is  more  of  a  stalk  than 
a  still  hunt,  as  they  do  not  frequent  the  same  places 
as  regularly  as  deer.  They  do,  however,  return  to 
certain  wallows  and  have  established  crossing 
places. 

Guns  should  be  .25  caliber  or  larger  and  only 
soft-nosed  bullets  are  permitted.  The  32-20  is  not 
allowed.  Any  good  deer  rifle  is  suitable  for  bear  or 
boar. 

These  hunts  are  on  four  consecutive  Saturdays; 
October  19  and  26,  and  November  2  and  9.  Hunting 
starts  at  daybreak  and  ends  at  sunset.  There  is  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  hunters.  A  separate  permit 
is  required  to  hunt  bear  and  boar.  A  hunter  can 
purchase  one  of  each  and  hunt  both  animals.  Per- 
mits cost  $3.50  per  day.  One  kill  per  permit  per  day 
is  allowed. 

Good  accommodations  may  be  found  near  the 
checking  station,  including  tourist  courts  and  lodges 
which  cater  to  hunters.  For  those  who  are  not  fami- 
liar with  this  section,  the  closest  post  office  (about 
IV2  miles)  is  Tapoco,  between  Robbinsville  and 
Fontana  Dam. 


Refuge  Manager  Goodson  looks  at  a  "boar  rub",  where  a 
European  wild  boar  scratched  his  back  after  visiting  a  wallow- 
ing place. 


N.  C.  WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 
MEETS  OCT.  10 


The  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Federa- 
tion will  be  held  at 
Hotel  Carolinian,  Nags 
Head,  on  October  10 
and  11,  according  to 
Turner  Battle,  Presi- 
dent. Registration  will 
begin  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th,  with  a  di- 
rectors' luncheon  for 
all  officers,  past  presi- 
dents, district  presi- 
dents and  vice-presi- 
dents scheduled  for 
noon.  Following  this  will  be  a  business  session,  and 
later  in  the  evening  the  annual  banquet. 

Featured  speakers  at  the  banquet  will  be  Dan  H. 
Jansen,  director  of  the  sport  fishing  and  wildlife 
section  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
Hal  Lyman,  publisher  of  the  SALT  WATER 
SPORTSMAN. 

President  Battle  has  urged  each  wildlife  club  to 
have  at  least  one  delegate  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  urged  delegates  to  bring  their  wives.  The  con- 
vention will  ajourn  on  Friday,  leaving  the  weekend 
free  for  those  wishing  to  explore  the  delights  of 
Nags  Head  and  vicinity.  Surf,  pier,  and  fresh 
water  fishing  will  be  available. 


Scene  of  the  Wildlife  Federation  annual  meeting  is  the  Caro- 
linian at  Nags  Head,  shown  below  in  an  aerial  view. 


Dan  E.  Jansen 
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NORTH 
CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 

RESOURCE-O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 

Dates  Set  for  Hearings  on  1958  Fishing  Regulations 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  hold  a  series  of  three  public 
hearings  to  give  anglers  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  regarding 
the  fresh  water  fishing  regulations  for  1958.     Following  are  the  dates, 
times  and  places  for  the  meetings: 

October  10,  10:30  a.m.,  Courthouse,  Washington,  N.  C. 

October  15,  10:00  a.m.,  Courthouse,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

October  25,     9:00  a.m.,  House  of  Representatives,  Raleigh. 

Opinions  expressed  by  persons  attending  the  hearings  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  setting  the  new  fishing  regulations. 

*  *     *  * 

State  Wildlife  Federation  Convention  at  Nags  Head 

Turner  Battle,  Rocky  Mount,  president  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation, 
reminded  members  of  the  Federation  of  the  annual  convention  scheduled  for 
October  10  and  11  at  Nags  Head.    Persons  not  already  having  done  so  should 
make  immediate  reservations  at  Hotel  Carolinian,  Nags  Head,  N.  C. 

*  *     *  * 

Over  $600,000.00  Spent  on  Wildlife  Research  Pro.j ects 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  N.C.  State  College,  has  spent  over  $600,000.00  on  prac- 
tical research  on  fish  and  game  problems  during  the  past  decade.  Most  of 
the  funds  for  research  projects  have  been  supplied  by  federal  funds  from  the 
Pittman-Robertson  and  Dingell-Johnson  acts.  Descriptions  of  the  many  re- 
search projects,  completed  or  current,  will  appear  in  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  WILDLIFE  magazine. 

*  *     *  * 

Waterfowl  Regulations  Set  for  1957-1958  Season 

Dates  and  bag  limits  for  waterfowl  hunting  in  North  Carolina  have  been 
set  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.     The  season  opens  November  7,  ex- 
tends through  January  15,  1958.     Bag  limits  are  four  ducks  daily,  eight  in 
possession;  geese  two  daily,  four  in  possession.    Ten  coots  daily  and  in 
possession  will  be  allowed.  Wilson's  or  jack  snipe  may  be  taken  from  Novem- 
ber 28  through  December  27  with  a  daily  bag  and  possession  limit  of  eight. 

The  Service  has  ruled  the  use  of  electronic  devices  such  as  record 
players  for  decoying  ducks  and  geese  illegal. 

*  *     *  * 

National  Guard  Announces  Deer  Hunts 

Bow  hunters  as  well  as  gun  handlers  will  get  a  crack  at  deer  on  Camp  Butner. 
Bow  hunting,  under  supervision  of  the  Raleigh  Bow  Hunter's  Club  will  be  on 
November  29,  30  and  December  2  to  5.  The  National  Guard  will  supervise  gun  hunts 
for  two  days  only,  December  6  and  7.  Drawings  for  gun  hunts  will  be  held  on 
November  18.  Make  application  by  sending  postcard  with  one  name  and  address  only 
to  DEER  HUNT,  Box  1509,  Raleigh.  Unsuccessful  as  well  as  successful  applicants 
will  be  notified  by  mail. 
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^1  RANDADDY  of  the  wildlife  refuge  system  in 
^Ji  North  Carolina,  the  Pisgah  Game  Preserve 
covers  more  than  100,000  mountainous  acres  in 
Buncombe,  Henderson,  and  Transylvania  counties. 
Originally  stocked  when  part  of  the  vast  Vander- 
bilt  estate,  Pisgah's  deer  population  provided  the 
nucleus  for  the  restoration  of  deer  in  western  North 
Carolina. 

Established  as  a  National  Forest  in  1916,  Pisgah 
became  a  game  preserve  by  Presidential  order  dur- 
ing the  thirties.  Management  of  game  on  the  Pre- 
serve was  turned  over  to  the  State  in  1941,  under  a 
cooperative  agreement  whereby  the  State  handles 


the  actual  operation  of  managed  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, while  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  provides  neces- 
sary buildings  and  roads.  Receipts  from  permits 
sold  at  the  checking  stations  are  divided  equally  by 
the  two  agencies. 

Pisgah's  resources  provide  recreation  for  millions 
of  North  Carolinians  as  well  as  non-residents.  In 
the  spring  and  summer,  trout  fishing  on  stocked 
streams,  readily  accessible  to  the  angler,  attracts 
many  visitors.  Hunting  opportunities  include  deer 
and  bear,  ruffed  grouse,  raccoon,  and  squirrel. 
Facilities  for  hiking  and  camping  attract  many 
more.  All  in  all,  it's  a  busy  place. 
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ABOVE:  Looking  Glass  Falls,  on  U.S.  276,  which  bisects  the  <~r~£^~Jb^x^y  Ly?% 

Preserve,  is  one  of  many  scenic  attractions.  BELOW:  One  of  '^~^^^JL^~^\    frs^Qss,  •  ! 

the  entrances  to  Pisgah  shows  the  dual  nature  of  the  area,  ^/QfeyJ ^V^T"*3  j> 

which  is  managed  for  both  timber  and  wildlife.  ^  \ 


ABOVE:  Refuge  Supervisor  Malcolm  Edwards  examines  an  oak 
twig,  loaded  with  acorns  that  will  provide  mast  for  deer  and 
squirrels.  BELOW:  The  Pink  Beds  Campgrounds,  with  sites  for 
family  camping  as  well  as  picnicking,  nestles  under  the  brow  of 
Pisgah. 


Shaded  areas  on  the  map  indi- 
cate lands  outside  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Preserve.  The 
area  is  more  than  twenty  miles 
long,  reaching  from  below 
Asheville  almost  to  Rosman. 


BELOW:  The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  cooperates  by 
)perating  a  rearing  station  on  the  Davidson  River,  producing 
trout  for  the  Preserve  and  the  adjacent  Sherwood  Wildlife 
Management  Area  in  Haywood  County. 


V0 
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By  Ralph  Bitely 

District  Biologist 


THE  cold  morning  air  was  bone-chilling  as  I 
strung  the  bow  and  slipped  the  quiver  of 
arrows  over  my  shoulder.  Careful  preparations  had 
been  completed  and  the  broadheads  on  these  gleam- 
ing cedar  shafts  were  razor  sharp.  The  bow  had 
been  carefully  taped  to  prevent  reflection  and  the 
string  was  well  waxed.  All  was  in  readiness  as  I 
silently  slipped  away  from  the  car. 

I  had  been  scouting  this  area  for  the  last  three 
months  and  knew  practically  every  deer  on  this 
ridge  and  where  it  moved  throughout  each  day. 
As  I  labored  up  the  ridge,  avoiding  twigs  and  loose 
stones,  I  thought  of  the  blind  that  I  had  built  and 
hoped  that  the  big  buck  was  used  to  it  by  now.  I 
had  built  it  three  weeks  ago  and  kept  cheeking  it 
every  three  or  four  days.  At  first  the  deer  shunned 
the  new  construction  alongside  their  highway  and 
took  a  detour  farther  down  the  ridge.  After  a  week 
though,  they  decided  it  was  harmless  and  now  used 
the  trail  regularly. 

If  my  calculations  were  right,  it  should  take  me 
twenty  minutes  to  reach  the  blind,  moving  slowly 
and  quietly.  It  would  be  easier  going  if  I  followed 
the  deer  trail  but  I  might  leave  enough  scent  to 


DREAM 


turn  the  buck  away  and  I  had  my  sights,  or  shafts, 
set  for  that  six  point  buck  I'd  seen  here. 

I  wished  the  moon  hadn't  set  for  I  wanted  to 
check  the  tracks  on  the  trail  and  see  if  the  deer 
had  moved  during  the  night  or  were  waiting  for  the 
sunrise.  The  past  several  days  they  had  been  mov- 
ing from  the  river  bottom,  up  the  ridge,  shortly 
after  sunrise  and  bedding  down  to  bask  in  the  new 
warmth  after  a  cold,  shivering  night.  Well,  I'd  just 
have  to  take  the  chance  that  they  would  do  the 
same  this  morning. 

The  weather  had  been  perfect  yesterday,  with 
a  good  warm  sun,  and  plenty  of  dew  last  night. 
My  feet  were  already  wet  from  the  bushes  so 
perhaps  the  deer  would  stay  on  the  trails  this 
morning.  The  blind  was  only  ten  steps  away  but 
I  could  barely  make  out  the  outline.  Then  I  was 
in  it  and  quietly  jabbing  three  arrows  into  the 
ground  close  by  my  right  hand.  I  slipped  the 
fourth  arrow  from  my  quiver,  nocked  it,  and 
hunkered  down  to  wait  for  the  sunrise. 

The  wind  was  blowing  back  up  the  ridge  so  I 
shouldn't  spook  any  deer  coming  up  from  below. 
Boy,  this  was  it!  My  heart  had  quieted  down  from 
the  steep  climb,  and  I  could  hear  the  song  birds 
beginning  to  stir.  A  whip-poor-will  was  signing  off 
as  the  false  dawn  became  brighter. 

Can't  see  very  far  yet,  only  thirty  feet  maybe. 
Is  that  a  deer  behind  that  bush?  No,  only  some 
leaves.  Then  I  realize  that  my  hands  are  so  stiff 
I  probably  couldn't  get  a  good  release.  Wish  that 
sun  would  hurry  up.  I'm  freezing!  My  left  foot  has 
gone  to  sleep  but  I  don't  dare  move  now.  Then, 
happy  day,  the  sun  rolls  up  over  the  ridge  and 
warms  my  back.  I  turn  to  look  up  the  ridge  and 
thaw  out  my  face.  Holy  smoke!  How  did  they  get 
there?  Three  doe  are  browsing  along  the  ridgetop. 
Or  is  that  last  one  a  buck?  Can't  quite  tell.  No.  it's 
a  doe,  but  maybe  the  "big  one"  is  following  them. 
Nothing  on  the  right.  How  about  the  left?  I  roll 
my  eyes  ever  so  slowly,  fearful  that  I  might  startle 
the  doe  and  ruin  everything.  Nothing  there  yet, 
either. 

I'm  in  a  pretty  bad  shooting  position  in  case  a 
buck  is  following  them,  so  I  lift  my  right  foot 
slightly  and  shift  to  the  left,  keeping  my  eyes  on 
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the  doe  all  the  while.  There,  now  for  the  bow. 
Hope  they  don't  notice  my  movement.  It  seems 
like  an  hour  has  gone  by  when  I  am  finally  settled 
again.  What  was  that?  A  slow  shift  again,  only  a 
grouse  clucking.  Hope  my  heart  has  good  pipes  as 
it's  pumping  210  already.  I  can  hardly  hear  the 
birds  now  for  the  thumping  in  my  ears.  The  doe 
have  moved  another  fifty  years  away  and  still  no 
buck.  Well,  I'll  stay  here  all  day  if  necessary. 

An  uneasy  feeling  touches  my  spine.  Is  some- 
thing behind  me?  It  must  be  that  grouse  but  I'll 
look  anyway.  Again  I  roll  my  eyes  to  the  right  as 
far  as  they'll  go  but  nothing  is  in  sight.  I  turn  my 
head  an  inch.  Nothing.  Another  inch.  Suddenly  my 
heart  hits  500!  It's  him!  Only  fifty  yards  away  and 
coming  towards  me.  But  I'm  backwards!  I'll  have 
to  turn  around.  A  quick  prayer  and  I  start  shift- 
ing again.  Move  only  when  his  head  is  down  I  tell 
myself.  Will  I  never  get  turned?  Only  thirty  yards 
away  and  I'm  halfway  around.  Twenty  five  yards, 
I  settle  my  heels  and  begin  the  draw.  Stop,  he's 
looking  at  you.  My  mind  is  talking  to  me  as  though 
it  were  another  person.  Okay,  his  head  is  down. 
Seems  a  shame  taking  advantage  of  him  like  this. 


He  doesn't  even  know  you're  here.  Ah,  full  draw 
but  the  shaft  is  trembling  so  bad  I  don't  know 
where  it  would  go.  My  arm  is  so  tired  I  can't  hold 
this  much  longer.  A  thousand  thoughts  flash 
through  my  brain;  aim  a  little  higher,  not  too  high 
though,  he's  below  you;  it's  about  like  target  9  on 
the  field  course;  that's  it. 

RELEASE!  WHAP!  An  inch  over  his  neck.  But 
wait,  he  didn't  run.  Try  again.  Move  slow.  Two 
minutes  and  he  hasn't  taken  his  gaze  off  yet. 
There,  it's  nocked.  Now  draw  slow;  Now  aim  a 
little  lower.  Should  have  done  that  the  first  time. 
RELEASE!  WHAP!  What,  again?  And  now  he 
knows  something  is  wrong.  His  tail  is  up,  a  snort, 
and  gone.  Well  boy,  you  had  your  chance.  No 
more  deer  here  till  evening.  Oh  well,  I  need  some 
coffee  anyway. 

My  leg  is  still  numb  from  sitting  on  it  as  I 
collect  my  arrows  sunk  in  the  trees.  Well,  I'll  have 
to  practice  sitting  shots  on  the  field  course  next 
time,  and  practice  the  slow  draw.  Wait'll  I  tell  the 
fellows  about  this!  Hope  they  did  better  than  I. 
Wish  this  wasn't  the  last  day  but  next  year  isn't 
too  far  off  and  maybe  he  will  be  here  again. 


PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Norman  Bennett  Hughes 

Born  in  Jackson,  North  Carolina  on  May  3,  1915, 
Norman  Bennett  Hughes  attended  high  school  in 
Jackson,  North  Carolina  and  the  Wildlife  Protec- 
tors' Training  School  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Institute  of  Government,  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  ably  served  his  native  county  of 
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Northampton  as  Wildlife  Protector  since  December, 
1945.  He  has  earned  the  respect  and  cooperation 
of  the  sportsmen  and  citizens  of  Northampton 
County. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  married  to  the  former  Lena  Cooke 
of  Bertie  County,  and  they  have  two  daughters, 
Patricia  Gail  and  Mary  Beth.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Jackson  Methodist  Church  and  the 
Jackson  Lions  Club. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  JULY 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  other  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities 
for  the  month  of  July,  1957. 


Persons  checked   39,842 

Total  prosecutions    768 

Total  convictions    757 

Total  cases  not  guilty    7 

Total  cases  nol  prossed   4 

Total  fines  collected  $3,162.00 

Total  costs  collected   $6,068.26 


IT'S  THE  LAW! 

Question:  Is  it  a  violation  of  the  State  game  laws 
to  shoot  squirrels  from  a  boat  with  an  out- 
board motor  attached? 

Answer:  According  to  G.  S.  113-104,  it  is  a  violation 
to  take  birds  or  animals  from  a  power  boat,  a 
power  boat  being  described  as  a  boat  with  an 
outboard  motor  attached  to  the  stern.  It  is 
legal  to  shoot  squirrels  from  a  boat  which  has 
had  the  motor  removed  from  the  stern  and 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
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FOR  years  during  the  early  history  of  America, 
quail  and  rabbits  lived  and  reproduced  favor- 
ably in  co-existence  with  man.  The  early  farmer, 
not  knowing  a  lot  about  soil  conservation  and  en- 
richment, cleared  land,  farmed  it  until  the  land  no 
longer  produced  abundant  crops,  and  then  moved 
on  to  new  localities.  The  farm  he  left  behind  then 
began  to  go  through  a  natural  succession  of  plant 
growth.  In  general,  both  quail  and  rabbits  thrive 
with  the  cover  and  food  that  grows  during  the 
first  stages  of  plant  succession  on  idle  land.  Even 
up  until  the  early  1900's  farming  methods  en- 
couraged an  increase  in  small  game,  but  with  the 
passing  years  and  the  coming  of  clean  farming 
methods,  the  rail  fences,  brushy  field  borders,  and 
other  small  niches  so  important  to  our  quail  and 
rabbits  have  rapidly  faded  into  the  past. 


NATURAL 
FOODS  FOR 


By  Hal  Johnson 

Junior,  Wildlife  Conservation  fit  Management 
North  Carolina  State  College 


Today  quail  and  rabbits  cannot  hold  their  own, 
without  help,  against  modern  agricultural  methods. 
This  is  a  fact  recognized  by  most  sportsmen  and 
landowners,  and  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
enabling  small  game  to  survive  against  the  odds 
they  face.  Much  research  has  been  done  and  is 
being  done  to  gain  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  best  methods  of  conservation. 

Probably  every  landowner  and  sportsman  in 
North  Carolina  has  come  in  contact,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion's small  game  restoration  program.  This  is  a 
program  based  on  improvement  of  habitat  by  the 
planting  of  multiflora  rose,  shrub  lespedeza,  and 
seed  mixtures  on  areas  not  generally  used  for  other 
purposes.  These  practices  have  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  small  game;  however,  it  is  very 
probable  that  many  people  have  overlooked  their 
true  role  in  small  game  conservation.  It  was  never 
believed  or  intended  that  the  establishment  of 
multiflora  rose  hedges,  shrub  lespedeza  and  other 
food  patches  would  take  the  place  of  the  natural 
foods  and  cover  plants  available  to  quail  and  rab- 
bits. They  are  a  valuable  supplement  and  as  such, 
are  an  invaluable  part  of  our  conservation  en- 
deavors. 

It  is  true  that  natural  foods  and  cover  plants  do 
not  exist  as  abundantly  as  they  once  did,  but  we 
can  contribute  toward  the  promotion  of  small  game 
by  learning  to  recognize  and  encourage,  where  prac- 
tical, the  plants  which  Mother  Nature  has  provided 


■  ' 


Partridge  Pea 


Pokeberry 


American  Holly 
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for  two  of  our  favorite  small  game  animals — the 
bobwhite  quail  and  the  cottontail  rabbit. 

Foods  Found  in  Cropland 

Pokeberry  (Phytolacca  americana) — A  fair  quail 
food  that  livestock  will  not  eat.  A  common  large 
weed  which  grows  in  moist,  rich  soil.  Bears  dark 
purple  berries.  (Also  is  an  exceptionally  good  dove 
food). 

Ragweed  (Ambrosia  elatior,  A.  psilostachya) — A 
very  good  quail  food.  Grows  with  small  grain  crops, 
and  in  idle  fields  for  one  to  two  years.  Forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  diet  in  fall  and  winter.  The 
giant  ragweed  is  not  a  valuable  wildlife  plant. 

Beggarweed  (Desmodium) — Common  in  fields, 
along  fence  rows,  and  in  open  woods.  It  is  a  good 
quail  food  from  late  summer  on. 

Bullgrass  (Paspalum  boscianum)  is  one  of  the 
more  important  foods  of  young  quail  in  late  sum- 
mer and  in  fall.  It  is  abundant  in  some  cultivated 
fields  in  the  Coastal  Plain  and  in  many  places 
volunteers  freely  when  the  ground  is  disked  or 
plowed  in  spring. 

Woodland  and  Idle  Land  Plants 

Annual  Lespedezas  (Lespedeza  striata,  and  Les- 
pedeza  stipulacea).  These  include  common,  Korean, 
and  Kobe  lespedezas  which  are  very  good  quail 
foods.  The  latter  two  are  naturalized  citizens  now 
growing  wild.  The  seeds  do  not  deteriorate  until 
germination.  They  form  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
diet  of  the  bobwhite  during  the  critical  winter 
months.  These  are  early  appearers  in  idle  lands, 
and  form  both  food  and  cover  for  quail  as  well  as 
providing  cover  for  the  cottontail. 

Partridge  Pea  (Chamaecrista  jasciculata,  C.  nicti- 
tans,  C.  spp.)  A  very  good  winter  food  for  quail 
which  produces  seed  most  every  year.  It  is  an 
annual  not  eaten  by  other  birds. 

Wild  Beans  (Stropho styles  umbellata,  S.  helvola, 
and  S.  paucifloraj — These  are  good  quail  foods 
found  only  on  idle  land. 

Milk  Peas  (Galactia  spp.) — A  good  quail  food. 
Grows  in  woodlands  on  a  tender  twining  vine. 
Another  food  which  does  not  deteriorate  while 
needed.  A  perennial. 

Beggartick  (Desmodium  spp.) — A  good  quail  food 
though  usually  thinly  scattered.  It  grows  in  open 
woods  and  idle  fields  and  bears  seed  every  year. 

Trees  and  Shrubs 

Flowering  Dogwood  (Cornus  jlorida) — Berries 
are  a  fair  quail  food.  Bark,  fruit,  and  foliage  are 
eaten  by  the  cottontail  rabbit.  Fruits  most  years. 

Hollies  (Ilex)— The  brightly  colored  fruits  of  the 
American  Holly  (Ilex  opaca)  are  eaten  to  a  small 
extent  by  quail,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  value  of 
the  holly  family  is  the  year  around  shelter  afford- 
ed to  quail  and  rabbits  by  the  evergreen  species. 

Wild  Plums  (Prunus) — The  fruit  of  the  wild 
plums  is  eaten  to  a  limited  extent  in  summer  by 
quail  and  rabbits,  but  by  far  the  most  important 


value  of  the  plums  is  the  thick  protective  shelter 
afforded  by  hedgerows  and  plum  thickets.  The  plum 
is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  woody  shrubs  in  our 
area  for  small  game.  It  offers  protective  cover  from 
above  and,  providing  that  the  natural  grasses  are 
not  grazed  from  underneath,  it  offers  escape  and 
roosting  cover  for  many  coveys  of  quail  as  well  as 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  cottontail. 

Sassafras  (Sassafras  albidum) — The  dark  bluish 
fruits  of  this  small  tree  are  eaten  sparingly  by  quail 
and  rabbits  in  the  fall.  It  also  offers  protective 
cover  in  hedgerows  and  thickets. 

Sumac  (non-poisonous — Rhus  copallina,  R. 
glabra,  R.  typhina) — These  small  trees  produce 
bright  red  clusters  of  fuzzy  fruits  which  ripen  in 
the  fall  and  remain  on  the  trees  far  into  the  winter. 
They  are  available  to  quail  during  the  crucial 
periods  when  other  foods  are  scarce.  The  trees 
offer  good  cover  in  severe  weather.  The  twigs  and 
fruits  are  also  eaten  by  rabbits. 

Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  japonica) — This  aggres- 
sive vine  is  very  abundant  and  is  an  excellent 
cover  plant  during  periods  of  severe  weather. 
Another  import  which  has  become  naturalized,  the 
honeysuckle  is  from  Japan.  The  fruit,  which  is  very 
bitter,  is  also  eaten  by  quail  when  snow  makes 
other  foods  scarce.  Although  a  pest  in  some  areas, 
it  is  a  valuable  aid  to  both  quail  and  rabbits. 

Blackberry  (Rubis) — The  berries  rank  near  the 
top  of  the  summer  foods  for  quail  and  rabbits,  and 
during  the  winter  the  stems  are  eaten  by  hungry 
bunnies.  Despite  its  value  as  a  food  plant,  the 
blackberry  is  more  important  because  of  the  thick 
cover  and  comparative  security  from  predators 
which  it  offers  both  quail  and  rabbits. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  natural  foods  and 
cover  plants  which  are  beneficial  to  quail  and  rab- 
bits, but  it  does  include  some  of  the  most  important 
ones — plants  that  are  easily  found  and  recognized 
on  almost  any  farm  in  North  Carolina. 

In  order  to  have  an  abundance  of  small  game 
there  must  be  "wildlife  land"  available.  These  areas 
do  not  have  to  be  large,  but  they  must  provide  ade- 
quate food  and  cover.  For  only  if  food  and  cover 
are  available  will  our  quail  and  rabbits  reproduce, 
and  without  reproduction  there  can  be  no  small 
game  for  the  future. 

The  requirements  are  not  tremendous.  We  can 
satisfy  them  if  we  will  only  let  odd  niches  on  our 
farms  grow  up  in  bushy  thickets,  provide  a  hedge- 
row or  two  between  our  fields  for  travel  lanes,  let 
lespedezas  cover  those  worn  out  spots — then  supple- 
ment these  natural  areas  with  multiflora  rose,  bi- 
color  lespedeza,  and  seed  mixtures.  The  results  will 
tell  the  story.  Some  people  may  say  that  a  thicket 
or  a  hedgerow  has  no  beauty,  but  those  people  have 
never  known  the  beauty  of  a  covey  of  quail  burst- 
ing under  foot  or  of  a  cottontail  rabbit  hard-pressed 
by  baying  hounds. 
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SCHOOL  MUSEUM 

Part  I  mmm 

By  Jim  Lee 


INTRODUCTION 

IMAGINE  yourself  looking  at  the  world  through 
the  eyes  of  a  child.  A  child  during  his  first  few 
years  makes  new  discoveries  every  day,  seeing  and 
touching  new  things  that  attract  his  attention.  He 
learns  through  all  his  senses;  seeing,  hearing,  feel- 
ing, smelling,  and  tasting;  he  becomes  familiar 
with  most  things  in  his  little  world  by  seeing  and 
often  touching  the  new  objects.  Until  the  child  has 
a  background  of  experience,  so  that  he  may  com- 
pare new  ideas  with  things  he  already  knows, 
verbal  descriptions  mean  little  to  him.  To  tell  a 
child  that  a  fox  is  much  like  a  dog  doesn't  mean  a 
thing  to  the  youngster  if  he  has  never  seen  a  dog. 

As  the  child  grows  older  in  age  and  experience, 
descriptions  in  terms  that  compare  new  things  with 
other  more  familiar  things  become  important  in 
the  learning  process.  But  even  adults  learn  most 
rapidly  when  they  can  see  and  touch  for  them- 
selves. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  school  museums? 
Aren't  museums  dusty  old  places  with  "PLEASE 
DO  NOT  TOUCH"  signs,  and  grimy  glass  panes  be- 
tween the  visitors  and  the  fragile  relics  of  days 
gone  by?  Not  necessarily.  And  school  museums, 
especially,  should  be  places  where  children  can 
explore  with  their  fingers,  and  see  with  their  own 
eyes  the  things  about  which  they  are  studying. 
What  if  valuable  specimens  are  damaged  by  the 
children?  Valuable  historical  material  has  no  place 
in  a  school  museum,  if  valuable  is  synonymous  with 


breakable.  Suppose  little  Johnny  does  drop  the 
arrowhead  on  the  floor;  if  it's  lasted  four  hundred 
years  it  will  hardly  break  now.  And  if  it  does, 
there  are  other  arrowheads.  The  important  thing 
is  to  let  Johnny  handle  the  arrowhead  and  remind 
him  that  it  was  made  long  ago  by  Indians  who 
lived  right  here  in  his  own  neighborhood.  History 
will  suddenly  become  real,  right  there  in  Johnny's 
hand. 

Does  a  school  need  a  museum?  If  children  are 
there  to  learn,  then  the  school  needs  every  training 
aid  that  it  can  afford  in  order  to  carry  the  subject 
matter  to  the  child.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  school 
can  afford  a  museum,  that  depends  not  so  much 
on  the  budget  as  on  the  interest  of  the  teachers — 
something  that  cannot  be  bought  over  the  counter, 
but  sometimes  is  free  for  the  asking. 

What  goes  into  a  school  museum?  Well,  what  do 
the  children  study?  The  teacher  who  plans  a  school 
museum  will  do  well  to  set  up  some  standards  in 
the  very  beginning.  Relate  the  museum  collection 
to  the  units  that  the  children  study.  It  might  even 
pay  to  list  those  units,  and  to  post  a  sign  stating 
that  the  museum's  policy  is  to  display  objects  re- 
lating only  to  those  units.  Then,  if  you  want  to 
tactfully  decline  the  offer  of  an  outstanding  collec- 
tion of  antique  colored-glass  whiskey  bottles,  you 
can  do  so  on  the  grounds  that  the  space  is  reserved 
for  material  directly  related  to  what  the  children 
study.  At  the  same  time,  it's  very  helpful  to  have 
some  space  set  aside  for  temporary  exhibits.  That 


Good  labels  are  "musts"  for  good  exhibits,  and  students  can  Reading  for  information,  this  Durham  girl  seeks  more  knowl- 
learn  by  gathering  information  for  them.  This  Rocky  Mount  edge  about  the  curious  egg  case  of  the  conch,  a  familiar  shell  of 
lad  is  preparing  an  exhibit  of  Indian  tomahawks.  the  Carolina  coast. 
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takes  care  of  material  that  you  may  be  able  to 
borrow  for  seasonal  exhibits,  and  also  gives  you  a 
place  to  briefly  display  the  objects  that  the  child- 
ren themselves  bring  in.  Don't  close  the  door  to 
the  battered  bird's  nest  that  Johnny  brings  in;  just 
don't  burden  future  generations  with  piles  of  stuff 
that  no  one  had  the  courage  to  throw  out.  When 
exhibits  no  longer  serve  their  purpose,  throw  them 
away.  And  exhibiting  Johnny's  bird's  nest  serves  a 
very  definite  purpose — it  encourages  him  to  place 
a  value  on  the  things  that  he  discovers. 

Where  do  you  put  a  museum  collection  in  an  al- 
ready overcrowded  school?  Tailor  your  exhibits  to 
the  space  available.  A  row  of  tables  along  a  hall- 
way, or  in  the  back  of  the  auditorium,  or  flanking 
the  entrance,  can  take  care  of  the  nucleus  of  a 
permanent  collection.  If  the  collection  is  worth 
keeping,  and  fills  a  real  need,  space  will  be  found. 

How  do  you  display  the  collection?  Glass  cases 
are  traditional  in  museums,  because  of  the  thous- 
ands of  people  who  pass  by,  some  of  whom  might 
otherwise  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
fill  their  pockets  with  prize  exhibits.  In  school 
museums,  many  exhibits  do  not  need  this  protec- 
tion. Glass  cases  are  nevertheless  useful,  because 
they  give  the  preparator  a  chance  to  tastefully  dis- 
play the  material,  with  labels  and  pictures  that 
help  carry  the  story  of  the  exhibit.  Such  cases  can 
be  built,  however,  so  that  the  teacher  can  readily 
remove  the  objects  from  the  case  to  pass  around 
the  classroom.  Cases  that  are  more  or  less  portable 
have  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  exhibit  to  the 
classroom,  rather  than  requiring  the  students  to  go 
to  the  exhibits.  Tables  are  very  adequate  for  many 
types  of  exhibits,  such  as  those  including  large 
objects. 

The  school  museum  definitely  has  its  place  in 


Art  classes  can  produce  posters  and  cartoons  for  exhibits,  as 
well  as  backgrounds  for  dioramas  and  habitat  groups.  This  dis- 
play is  at  the  Children's  Museum  in  Rocky  Mount. 


teaching  methods.  As  to  how  well  the  museum  is 
planned  and  used,  that  depends  on  the  teacher. 
If  the  collection  is  planned  with  the  children  in 
mind,  and  not  just  because  a  few  exhibits  happen 
to  become  available,  the  museum  will  be  instru- 
mental in  opening  some  of  the  doors  of  the  world 
for  the  children  to  enter. 

( This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  school 
museum.  The  next  article  will  discuss  the  problems 
of  constructing  display  cases  for  the  museum  collec- 
tion. Subsequent  articles  will  discuss  methods  of 
collecting  material,  preparing  it  for  display,  labels 
and  methods  of  presentation,  and  live  animals.) 


This  is  one  design  for  a  display  case  that  can  be  made  in  the  school  shop.  It's  easy  to  design  your  own  to  fit  materials  available. 


LIGHTED  DISPLAY  CASE 


FRONT  WITH  GLASS  REMOVED 


BACK 


METHOD  OF  MOUNTING  GLASS 


WIRING    FOR  SHOWCASE  LI6HTS 


USE  V*-INCU  PLVWOOD  fOR  BOX.,  MA  SON  I TE  AND  GLASS  FOR  FRONT.  ATTACH  FRONT  WTH  WOOD  SCREWS.  HINGE  BACK  FOR. 
£ASV  ACCESS.   (JSC    SHONCA.Se.  BUCBS  FOR  U<SHT»NG,  OR  FLUORESCENT    TUBE.    OSE  LATEX-  OR  RuBBER-BASt  PAINT- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


"Dear  Sir: 

"My  family  and  I  own  forty-five  acres  of 
land  in  Leicester,  North  Carolina.  We 
are  having  a  "hunter  problem."  We  don't 
object  to  a  litde  hunting,  but  when  they 
come  in  large  numbers  without  permis- 
sion, and  refuse  to  leave  when  asked,  we 
feel  that  this  is  not  right.  I  have  been  re- 
ferred to  you  for  help.  I  was  told  you  have 
"No  Hunting"  signs  that  will  help  us 
deal  with  this  situation. 

"We  had  several  coveys  of  birds  on  our 
land,  and  would  have  liked  to  keep  them 
here.  The  outside  hunters  kill  or  cripple 
every  bird  they  see  and  leave  none  for 
future  breeders.  They  also  cleaned  out  a 
family  of  squirrels  nesting  quite  close  to 
the  house  and  which  were  tame  enough 
to  eat  bread  scraps  in  the  back  yard. 

"Is  there  no  law  whatsoever  to  protect 
the  farmer  and  landowner  from  packs  of 
fox-hunting  dogs  breaking  down  and  tear- 
ing up  his  tobacco  crop?  Or  from  dogs 
being  trained  to  rabbit  hunt  tearing  a  wide 
path  in  the  tomato  patch  or  breaking  down 
great  areas  of  young  corn?  These  things 
have  happened  to  us  and  our  neighbors 
more  than  once  in  the  past,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  know  where  to  go  to  put  in  a 
complaint  or  ask  for  compensation.  Sure- 
ly there  must  be  some  way  a  man  can 
protect  his  farm,  his  livelihood,  and  the 
wildlife  on  his  property  from  the  thought- 
less, selfish  hunters  who  have  even  been 
known  to  shoot  so  close  to  houses  that 
bullets  whined  through  an  open  porch, 
and  splattered  off  a  metal  roof! 

"If  you  have  these  "No  Hunting"  or 
"No  Trespassing"  signs  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  your  letting  me  know  how  I 
can  obtain  some.  Also  any  advice  you  can 
give  me  on  the  law  governing  such  occur- 
rences as  I  have  mentioned. 

Frank  Jones,  Leicester,  N.  C. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  dis- 
tributes thousands  of  free  posters 
which  read  "HUNTING  BY  PER- 
MISSION ONLY."  These  have 
been  extremely  helpful  in  solving 
the  age  old  Farmer-Sportsmen 
problem.  Although  they  do  not 


constitute  legal  posting,  they  have 
been  helpful  to  thousands  of  Tar 
Heel  farmers.  Applications  are 
available  from  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission, Box  2919,  Raleigh. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"This  is  an  idea  that  might  have  some 
merit  and  if  it  does  would  be  glad  to  help 
you  on  it.  There  are  a  lot  of  fishermen  like 
myself  who  do  not  have  the  time  to  go 
very  often  but  could  find  the  time  if  a 
guide  or  paddler  were  available  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Why  not  get  the  various 
wildlife  clubs  to  teach  farm  youngsters 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  guiding  such 
as  how  to  paddle  a  boat,  etc.  I  think  the 
4-H  members  would  be  the  ideal  boys  to 
do  this  kind  of  work.  Wish  you  would 
discuss  this  with  the  4-H  boss  in  Raleigh 
and  with  Clyde  Patton,  etc.  It  is  too  late 
in  the  fishing  season  to  have  any  "Junior 
Guides"  this  year  but  plans  could  be  made 
for  the  years  to  come. 

"Say  I  would  like  to  go  fishing  some 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  Townsville.  I 
know  I  can  rent  a  boat  there  but  I  would 
go  more  often  if  I  could  get  a  lad  to  show 
me  where  the  fish  are  hiding  and  I  would 
have  more  time  for  fishing.  The  Vance 
Wildlife  club  could  issue  a  directory  or  a 
lad  could  have  a  sign  smiliar  to  the  4-H 
sign  along  the  road  saying  that  he  was  a 
Junior  Guide.  Some  members  of  the  wild- 
life club  could  check  a  kid  out  and 
certify  him  to  be  a  competent  guide. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  idea?  These 
ideas  would  not  compete  with  licensed 
guides  like  they  have  in  Currituck.  I 
would  be  willing  to  pay  75  cents  to  $1  an 
hour,  but  a  pay  scale  could  be  worked  out 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bugs  Barringer,  Rocky  Mount" 

Bugs  has  a  good  idea  here,  and 
WILDLIFE  is  glad  to  pass  it 
along.  It  poses  an  opportunity  for 
enterprising  youngsters  to  earn 
some  pocket  money,  and  at  the 
same  time  learn  some  of  the  finer 
points  of  angling. 


You  will  be  hearing  more  and 
more  about  the  problem  posed  in 
a  recent  issue  of  FISHING 
WORLD  with  regard  to  regulat- 
ing salt  water  angling.  The  opin- 
ions expressed  in  Harry  Cornell's 
reply  are  his  own,  as  he  points  out, 
and  not  an  official  expression  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing 
that  more  and  more  anglers  along 
the  N.  C.  coast  are  throwing  back 
big  bill  fish  after  weighing  and 
measuring  them.  The  idea  is  to 
enjoy  the  thrill  of  the  catch,  and 
to  give  some  other  angler  a  chance. 
"Mr.  Sheldon  Shane,  Editor 
FISHING  WORLD 
New  York  19,  New  York 
Dear  Mr.  Shane: 

"This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  addressed 
to  our  Executive  Director,  Mr.  Clyde  P. 
Patton,  requesting  the  comment  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  on  the 
editorial  on  page  3  of  the  July  issue  of 
"Fishing  World."  Officially,  our  organi- 
zation is  concerned  with  the  fresh-water 
fishery  of  the  State  and  the  marine  fishery 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Division 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  N.  C.  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. May  we  suggest  that  you  address  an 
inquiry  directly  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Holland, 
Fisheries  Commissioner,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  Morehead  City,  North 
Carolina,  who  will  give  you  the  official 
opinion  of  North  Carolina  concerning  the 
problem  you  have  raised. 

"Although  our  organization  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  salt-water  fish- 
ing, I  have  had  occasion  to  be  rather 
intimately  acquainted  with  it  in  this  and 
other  states  over  a  period  of  years.  For 
that  reason,  I  cannot  refrain  from  offering 
my  personal  opinion  that  your  editorial  is 
just  about  as  far  "off  base"  as  it  is  possible 
to  get.  Without  a  doubt,  there  are  hook 
and  line  fishermen  who  are  not  good 
conservationists.  It  certainly  would  be 
possible  to  find  illustrations  to  support 
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the  contentions  in  your  editorial.  It  would 
be  at  least  equally  possible  to  find  illustra- 
tions of  poor  conservation  among  the  com- 
mercial fishermen.  That  seems  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  people  rather  than  their 
method  of  fishing. 

"There  is  no  illustration  of  a  marine 
species  being  seriously  jeopardized  by  sport 
fishermen.  This  is  not  true  of  commercial 
operations.  The  most  striking  example  of 
what  commercial  fishermen  can  do  to  ma- 
rine species  is  the  decline  of  the  sardine 
fishery  in  the  South  Pacific  or  the  halibut 
fishery  in  northern  waters. 

"The  rockfish,  or  striped  bass,  is  a  game 
fish  in  California  and  is  subject  to  a  great 
hook  and  line  fishing  pressure.  It  con- 
tinues to  multiply.  With  the  same  species, 
in  North  Carolina  waters,  the  sport  fish- 
ery represents  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  catch  and  the  species  is  fighting  for 
survival. 

"Fishing  for  the  red  drum  or  channel 


BELOW:  Combined  efforts  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice, paper  company,  and  military  person- 
nel were  needed  to  subdue  the  huge  fire 
which  burned  through  most  of  the  month 
of  August. 


bass  in  North  Carolina  has  reduced  the 
population  to  a  fraction  of  its  former 
abundance.  The  commercial  take  of  large 
brood  fish  was  not  saleable  as  food.  Those 
fish  were  sold  at  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per 
pound  for  fertilizer.  They  were  the  po- 
tential brood  stock. 

"Your  editorial  has  one  very  true  state- 
ment in  it.  "At  least  the  commercial  men 
take  their  living  from  the  seed."  The 
illustrations  above  demonstrate  that  this  is 
true.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there 
is  no  record  of  the  hook  and  fine  fisher- 
men reducing  a  marine  population  to  the 
point  of  taking  the  "seed." 

"We  have  no  quarrel  with  an  editorial 
which  castigates  the  fisherman  who  takes 
more  than  he  can  use  or  more  than  good 
conservation  indicates.  But  when  you  try 
to  pin  it  on  the  hook  and  line  fishermen 
as  opposed  to  the  net  fishermen,  you  are 
tackling  about  one  or  two  percent  of  a 
serious  problem.  Why  not  get  some  factual 


figures  on  the  total  commercial  catch  as 
compared  with  the  total  hook  and  line 
catch,  and  then  preach  good  conservation 
in  proportion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  Cornell 

Chief,  Fish  Division" 
Duane  Raver  of  the  Fish  Divis- 
ion comes  up  with  a  fish  story  that 
is  good  enough  to  be  true.  Seems 
Duane  and  some  of  the  biologists 
were  making  a  population  sample 
on  a  lake,  with  particular  interest 
in  sub-adult  bass.  Duane  sampled 
the  lake  with  his  fly  rod  first, 
catching  two  bass;  one  weighed  a 
pound,  the  other  less.  He  took  a 
scale  from  each  for  age  determina- 
tion, and  threw  both  back.  Later 
the  men  made  several  hauls  with 
a  100-foot  seine  and  caught  exact- 
ly two  bass.  One  weighed  a  pound 


FIRE 


ABOVE:  Protection  Supervisor  Hugh 
Robertson  looks  at  one  of  two  deer  found 
after  an  aerial  and  ground  search  for  dead 
wildlife. 


BELOW:  Most  damage  was  suffered  by 
plantations  of  pines,  some  burned  to  the 
roots.  The  fire  covered  some  75,000  acres. 
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Tent  Village  At  Hatteras 


New  facilities  at  Cape  Point,  near  the 
Hatteras  Lighthouse,  make  camping  a 
pleasure  for  fall  fishermen  at  Gamefish 
Junction. 


the  other  less.  You  guessed  it. 
Both  fish  had  a  scale  missing,  both 
had  hook  holes  in  the  jaws. 

Seems  that  Harry  Cornell  has 
been  in  a  letter-writing  mood  re- 
cently, and  his  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "What  is  a  bream?"  is  worth 
passing  along.  You  may  add  it  to 
your  collection  of  indefinite  in- 
formation. 

"Mr.  K.  F.  Sallcy 
Western  Auto  Associate  Store 
Graham,  North  Carolina 
Dear  Mr.  Salley: 

"This  is  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  con- 
cerning whether  or  not  a  rock  bass  is  a 
member  of  the  bream  family.  This  is 
a  difficult  question  because  the  word 
'bream'  has  no  standard  definition.  It 
means  different  things  in  different  parts 
of  North  Carolina. 

"The  bream  family  would  be  the 
family   Centrarchidae.   This   family  in- 


eludes  all  of  the  so-called  sunfishes,  and 
also  the  warmouth,  flier,  the  black  and 
white  crappie,  the  rock  bass,  and  also  the 
smallmouth  and  largemouth  black  bass. 
All  of  those  fish  are  in  the  sunfish  family. 
If  your  regulation  specifies  the  "bream 
family,"  the  rock  bass  would  be  included, 
and  so  would  the  largemouth  bass. 

"So  far  as  the  word  'bream'  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  three  recognized  meanings, 
and  you  may  take  your  choice.  In  north- 
western North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
generally  northward,  the  word  'bream' 
is  synonymous  with  'panfish.'  It  would 
not  include  the  largemouth  and  small- 
mouth  bass,  but  it  would  include  all  of 
the  other  sunfishes  including  the  rock 
bass,  the  crappies,  and  also  the  perch  and 
similar  fishes  of  other  families. 

"In  most  of  North  Carolina,  the  word 
'bream'  means  the  sunfish  which  belong 
to  the  genus  Lepomis.  Characteristically, 
this  would  include  those  sunfish  which 
have  red  or  yellow  bellies,  but  would  not 
include  the  other  members  of  the  family 
such  as  the  crappie,  the  flier,  or  the  rock 
bass. 

"The  third  accepted  difinition  of 
'bream'  is  in  general  use  in  southeastern 
North  Carolina  and  southward.  Here  it 
usually  refers  specifically  to  the  bluegill 
sunfish  or  'blue  bream.'  Fishermen  in  this 
section  usually  refer  to  the  sunfish  by 
different  names,  such  as  the  robin,  redear, 
and  the  like. 

"Probably  the  second  definition  of 
'bream'  is  most  generally  accepted  in  most 
of  the  State.  As  a  guide  in  your  decision,  it 
would  be  logical  to  use  this  criteria:  If  you 
include  black  and  white  crappie  as  bream, 
then  the  rock  bass  is  equally  a  bream:  If 
the  crappies  are  excluded,  then  the  rock 
bass  should  also  be  excluded.  We  regret 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  a  more 


definite  answer  to  the  question  you  have 
raised. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  Cornell 

Chief,  Fish  Division 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Have  just  read  the  August  issue  of 
WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
On  page  21  I  find  a  picture  that  intrigues 
me.  In  the  picture,  on  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  is  the  following,  'If  I  turn  upside 
down  hang  on  to  me  and  you  won't 
drown.'  I  am  wondering  if  this  happens 
to  be  a  boat  owned  by  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission. We,  in  Red  Cross,  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  a  message  across  to  all  people 
that  the  great  majority  of  small  boats  will 
float  when  capsized  or  full  of  water,  hence 
my  interest  in  this  picture. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Arnold  Winkenhofer,  Director 

First  Aid  and  Water  Safety  Services 

Atlanta,  Georgia" 
The  boat  in  question  was  at  a 
youth  camp  on  one  of  our  small 
lakes.  Many  a  life  has  been  lost 
because  of  failure  to  realize  that 
even  a  swamped  boat  has  sufficient 
buoyancy  to  hold  several  peoples' 
heads  above  water. 

Roger  Minton,  genial  manager 
of  Topsail  Motel,  New  Topsail 
Beach,  has  made  a  discovery  about 
trout  fishing  in  the  surf  that  is 
worth  trying.  Roger  caught  trout 
throughout  last  winter,  and  in 
doing  so  exploded  the  theory  that 
trout  may  be  taken  in  numbers 
only  on  a  rising  tide.  He  found 
that  fishing  the  upper  end  of 
sloughs  (northern  end)  worked 
fine  on  a  rising  tide,  but  that  he 
could  haul  them  in  on  a  falling  tide 
by  fishing  at  the  lower  or  southern 
end.  Thanks  for  the  tip,  Roger. 
Incidentally,  the  Topsail  Motel  is 
open  the  year  around  to  cater  to 
wildfowlers  and  winter  anglers. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"While  crow  hunting  May  13,  1957, 
with  two  other  fellows,  I  killed  a  young 
grey  crow.  The  mother  crow  was  black  as 
usual. 

"I  would  like  some  information  on  the 
grey  crow.  I  had  this  crow  mounted. 
Yours  truly, 

Hal  E.  Blanton,  Lawnsdale,  N.  C." 

A  grey  crow  is  something  of  a 
freak.  It  is  either  a  mild  case  of 
albinism,  or  a  melanistic  mutant. 
We  like  to  throw  them  big  words 
around  once  in  a  while,  and  may- 
be we  can  run  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Blanton's  crow  some  time.  In 
black  and  white,  of  course. 


•    I  If!  1  1 

Photo  by  Ronald  Harris 

Three  years  ago  O.  D.  Smith  of  Conover  planted  a  wildlife  border  of  bicolor  and  serecia 
lespedezas  as  part  of  the  Catawba  County  Wildlife  Club's  program.  Now  the  border, 
eight  feet  wide  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  long,  is  providing  food  and  cover  for 
rabbits  and  quail. 
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ALABAMA  BOBCAT 

DIETS  STUDIED; 
RABBIT  FAVORITE 

The  bobcat  is  neither  a  "saint 
nor  a  sinner"  according  to  a  study 
conducted  in  Alabama,  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute  reports. 
The  stomach  contents  of  145  bob- 
cats collected  between  1947  and 
1954  were  examined  by  biologists 
of  the  Alabama  Department  of 
Conservation  and  the  Alabama 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  to  provide  a  clue  to  the  cats' 
eating  habits. 

The  findings  were  that  "rabbits 
provided  65.1  per  cent  of  the 
volume  of  food  for  bobcats  during 
the  year.  The  rabbit  was  the  bulk 
of  the  food  for  the  cat  in  every 
month  of  the  year. 


"Deer  provided  14.5  per  cent  of 
the  food.  Deer  are  eaten  mostly  in 
January  and  February.  No  deer 
meat  was  found  in  bobcats'  stom- 


achs from  May  through  August. 
Most  of  the  deer  eaten  by  the  bob- 
cat may  consist  of  dead  or  wound- 
ed animals,  since  this  food  item 
was  usually  consumed  during  and 
following  the  hunting  season. 

"Contrary  to  expectations,  wild 
turkey  was  found  in  only  one 
stomach.  Quail  were  found  in  two 
stomachs  and  made  up  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  diet.  Domestic- 
chickens  were  found  in  three 
stomachs,  for  a  total  percentage  of 
3.5.  Remains  of  one  mallard  duck, 
several  song  birds,  and  one  hawk 
were  found.  Squirrels  made  up  4.3 
per  cent  of  the  bobcats'  food  and 
were  eaten  most  frequently  in 
December,  January,  and  February. 
Rodents,  including  rats  and  mice, 
made  up  5  per  cent  of  the  diet. 
These  were  eaten  in  the  greatest 
numbers  from  June  through 
August.  Raccoons  and  possums 
constituted  4.3  per  cent  of  the 
diet." 

"These  eating  habits,"  authors 
James  R.  Davis  and  Arnold  0. 
Haugen  concluded,  "put  the  bob- 
cat in  both  good  and  bad  brackets. 
Certainly,  he  is  not  as  'black'  as 
often  painted." 


TRAVELING  DUCK 

A  scaup  duck  bagged  last  fall  by 
a  New  Hampshire  hunter  traveled 
about  6,000  miles  to  the  Granite 
State,  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  reports.  The  bird  had 
been  leg-banded  in  July  at  the 
Minto  Lakes,  30  miles  west  of 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Its  long  flight 
was  uncovered  when  the  band  was 
forwarded  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  for  checking 
against  its  bird-banding  files. 
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According  to  the  Commission's  latest  statistical  analysis  of  hunter  trips  and  kills,  the 
PQ0llj£|p  gray  squirrel  was  sought  by  more  hunters  and  provided  more  kills  than  any  other 

'  Tarheel  game  species.  During  the  1955-56  season,  2,572,267  squirrels  were  bagged 

during  1,567,264  hunting  trips.  The  cottontail  ran  a  close  second  in  popularity,  while 
the  less-abundant  woodcock  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
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Fortunately  not  every  hunting  trip 
ends  with  the  scene  depicted  by  artist 
G.  M.  Reu,  or  hunters  would  be 
growing  scarcer  rather  than  more 
plentiful.  As  it  is,  an  estimated  700,- 
000  hunters  will  take  to  the  field  this 
fall  in  pursuit  of  their  favorite  Tar- 
heel sport.  And  sport  there  is,  as  Al 
Barrett  shows  on  a  back-cover  round- 
up of  hunting  opportunities  in  North 
Carolina  with  the  seasons  for  each 
game  bird  and  animal.  How  well 
will  you  fare?  If  you're  a  small  game 
hunter,  that  may  well  depend  on  how  you  planted  last  spring  where  you'll 
hunt  this  fall. 
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State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  re- 
ceives for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with  the 
North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials  submitted 
Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 
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EDITORIAL 


"The  ownership  of  game  is  in  the  people  of 
the  State.  It  does  not  become  property  until 
it  has  been  reduced  to  possession." 


NO  matter  how  you  figure  it  —  in  pounds  of  meat  or 
number  of  animals  killed — ninety  percent  of  the  game 
harvested  in  North  Carolina  during  the  current  hunting  sea- 
son will  be  taken  on  agricultural  land.  As  a  citizen  of  the 
State,  you  are  part  owner  of  any  state  or  federal  land  on  which 
you  may  be  privileged  to  hunt — but  you  will  pay  extra  for 
that  privilege. 

Unless  you  own  or  rent  a  tract  of  land,  you  must  do 
most  of  your  small  game  hunting  on  land  that  belongs  to 
someone  else.  Whether  you  pay  a  fee  to  hunt  on  that  land, 
are  welcomed  as  a  guest,  or  told  to  go  elsewhere  depends  on 
how  you  and  your  fellow  sportsmen  have  conducted  your- 
selves during  hunting  seasons  past  and  present. 

Let's  face  the  facts  of  life!  We  have  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  hunters  seeking  game  on  less  and  less  land  capable 
of  yielding  a  harvestable  supply  of  game.  At  the  same  time 
each  trip  to  the  field  discloses  more  "Posted,"  "No  Hunting/' 
"No  Trespassing"  and  "Keep  Off"  signs.  These  signs  reduce 
still  further  the  amount  of  land  available  for  hunting. 

Farmers  post  their  land  for  just  one  reason  —  hunters 
have  been,  by  their  behavior,  a  nuisance  or  are  considered  a 
potential  nuisance.  This  leaves  farmers  with  three  alterna- 
tives: Hunting  by  permission  only,  charging  a  privilege  fee, 
or  "Get  out  and  stay  out!"  Hunters  face  the  same  alterna- 
tives. What  to  do  about  it? 

During  the  past  several  years  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  printed  and  distributed  free  of  charge  to 
land  owners  nearly  one  million  signs  that  read  "Hunting  By 
Permission  Only."  These  signs  have  helped,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  a  final  solution.  The  final  answer  lies  in  a  simple 
idea:  if  every  hunter  would  ask  for  permission  before  hunting 
on  the  land  of  another,  and  if  granted  such  permission,  con- 
duct himself  as  though  he  were  seated  at  his  host's  dinner 
table,  there  would  be  very  little  posted  land. 

Farmers  have  an  outstretched  hand.  Whether  it  is  held 
palm  forward  in  defiance,  palm  upward  to  receive  a  fee  or 
open  in  a  gesture  of  welcome — is  entirely  up  to  the  man  who 
is  looking  for  a  place  to  hunt. 
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IF  every  hunter  made  a  conscientious  effort  to 
kill  cleanly  and  to  pick  up  every  bird  that  drop- 
ped, the  daily  bag  limit  of  ducks  could  be  raised  by 
at  least  one  and  possibly  more  in  every  flyway.  Bas- 
ed on  data  gathered  by  Federal,  state,  and  private 
agencies,  the  annual  waste  of  unretrieved  water- 
fowl is  at  least  a  disgraceful  25  per  cent. 

An  intensive  study  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  during  the  1955-56  season  showed  that  the 
unretrieved  kill  of  ducks  and  geese  that  season 
totalled  3,070,964  birds,  or  21  per  cent  of  the  total 
national  bag;  and  this  included  only  birds  knocked 
down  within  sight  of  the  hunters.  X-ray  examina- 
tions of  wild-trapped  birds  indicate  that  a  stagger- 
ing number  of  birds  fly  away  from  the  blinds  and 
decoys  carrying  wounds  that  later  prove  fatal.  In 
an  Illinois  study,  35  per  cent  of  nearly  two  thousand 
mallards  examined  were  carrying  one  or  more  shot 
pellets. 

What  is  the  cause  of  crippling  loss?  How  can  it  be 
reduced?  Two  questions,  simple  in  nature  but  in- 
volving a  mighty  tough  factor  to  work  with,  for  the 
one  real  controlling  element  is  the  "human  being." 

If  there  were  perfect  understanding  and  coordi- 
nation between  gun  and  man,  the  loss  of  cripples 
would  be  within  reason.  Where  reason  would  lie  is 
debatable,  but  it  certainly  shouldn't  be  25  per  cent. 
We  always  have  some  crippling  in  all  forms  of 
shooting — it's  inevitable — but  as  sportsmen  and 
conservationists,  we  want  to  cut  this  loss  to  a 
minimum.  Primary  responsibility  for  waterfowl 
waste  rests  with  the  gunner. 


Bag 


By  Philip  Barske 

Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council 
Photos  by  Jack  Derm  id 


All  waterfowl  hunters  should  read  this 
I  important  article  and  then  put  the  con- 
>    serration  suggestions  into  practice. 


The  number  of  waterfowl  lost  can  be  correlated 
with  the  attitude  and  proficiency  of  the  hunter,  his 
equipment,  and  the  conditions  under  which  he 
shoots.  Of  these  factors,  the  hunter's  personal  atti- 
tude governs  the  number  of  dead  and  crippled 
waterfowl  he  leaves  behind  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  other  factors  become  trivial. 

In  a  Pennsylvania  study.  Randall  found  that 
novice  hunters  have  a  higher  crippling  loss  than  the 
average  or  veteran  hunter,  owing  partly  to  such 
causes  as  shooting  at  out-of-range  birds  and  using 
inadequate  shot  loads.  The  loss  by  the  average  and 
veteran  hunter  was  reduced  by  more  than  40% 
when  retrievers  were  used. 

Few  of  us  go  through  a  season  without  having 
cause  for  self-reproach  over  unrecovered  crippled 
and  dead  birds.  Even  if  we  were  indifferent  to  the 
humane  aspect,  we  could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  it 
is  idiotic  to  allow  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total 
annual  waterfowl  kill  to  be  wasted!  Maybe  a  run- 
down on  some  of  the  causes  of  crippling  will  strike 
a  chord  of  self-reproach  in  us.  and  when  the  same 
situation  arises  this  fall,  possibly  we  will  check  our- 
selves in  time  to  become  a  statistic  reducer  and  a 
duck  saver. 

1.  Inability  to  judge  distance — This  undoubtedly 
is  the  greatest  single  cause  of  avoidable  loss.  Just 
why  this  occurs  in  gunner  after  gunner  involves 
psychology  and  lack  of  shooting  experience.  The 
hunter  who  shoots  at  all  out-of-range  birds  and 
occasionally  bags  one  is  not  demonstrating  skill  but 
mere  ignorance  in  the  proper  use  of  his  fowling 
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Cripples  are  seldom  lost  with  a  good  retriever  in  the  blind.  Besides  being  good  hunting  companions,  trained  dogs  will  fight  marsh 
vegetation  or  deep  water  to  bring  back  kills. 


piece;  the  sky  shooters  cripple  more  ducks  than  all 
other  hunters  put  together.  A  real  sportsman  waits 
until  the  bird  is  well  within  range  so  that  if  one  is 
crippled  a  quick  second  or  third  shot  will  help  erase 
the  blunder  of  a  partial  hit.  The  extra  shot  carried 
in  many  duck  guns  should  be  reserved  to  rake  a 
cripple  the  moment  it  is  down. 

2.  Poor  marksmanship — This  hits  us  where  it 
hurts!  For  ten  months,  old  Betsy  sits  mouldering  in 
the  cabinet  and  then  on  the  legal  hour  of  the  open- 
ing day  we  proceed  to  practice  on  live  birds.  We 
have  just  enough  feel  to  get  the  birds  in  the  outside 
pattern  and  do  our  damage.  One  federal  official, 
who  has  observed  gunners  in  the  field  for  many 
years,  said  that  many  of  the  cripples  of  the  first  few 
days  are  caused  by  "good"  gunners,  but  "good" 
gunners  who  haven't  shot  since  last  season  and  con- 
sequently the  first  day  out  often  becomes  a  sight- 
ing-in  time  that  costs  plenty  of  lost  ducks. 

3.  Inability  to  judge  the  range — Here  is  a  matter 
that  can  become  a  real  issue.  Our  modern  shells  are 
hard-hitting,  but  they  are  not  radar-guided,  nor 
does  the  man  who  purchases  a  box  of  long-range 
shells  automatically  acquire  the  skill  that  is  needed 
for  pointing  the  gun  for  that  kind  of  shooting.  A 
fundamental  knowledge  of  the  proper  range  and 
killing  power  of  the  shooting  equipment  still  is 
basic.  Even  with  the  gun  loaded  with  long-range 
shells,  let's  remember  that  in  long-range  shooting 
the  lead  is  the  thing  and  that  it's  mighty  important 
to  get  at  least  three  to  five  pellets  of  number  six 
chilled  shot  into  a  duck  to  kill  cleanly.  Of  course, 
that  can  vary  with  the  size  of  the  duck  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  pellet  penetration.  Long-range  shells 
have  made  real  contributions  to  good  sport  when 
used  intelligently.  The  numerous  devices  that  make 
a  garden  spray  of  a  scattergun  must  come  back  to 
reality  and  should  not  imply  killing  at  foolish 
ranges.  Shooting  at  birds  that  are  out  of  range  is 
the  greatest  single  cause  of  avoidable  loss.  Why  is 


this  done?  Probably  because  the  hunter  simply  can- 
not judge  distance.  If  that  is  the  case,  he  should 
pace  off  and  put  a  marker  at  thirty  yards  (consist- 
ent killing  range),  fifty  yards  (near  maximum  con- 
sistent killing  range)  and  seventy  yards  (out  of  con- 
sistent killing  range).  Just  as  a  man  becomes  inti- 
mately familiar  with  his  automobile  and  the  maxi- 
mum speed  it  will  endure,  so  must  he  recognize  that 
his  gun  also  operates  within  limits. 

4.  Failure  to  retrieve  birds — The  causes  for  fail- 
ure to  retrieve  birds  ranges  from  the  lack  of  re- 
trieving dog  to  just  downright  piggishness,  in  cases 
where  birds  are  shot  just  for  target  practice  or 
where  a  fellow  is  too  lazy  to  exert  himself  to  pick 
up  a  downed  bird.  Many  shooters  do  not  own  or  use 
dogs  and  must  rely  upon  their  own  resources  to  re- 
trieve. All  is  well  if  the  bird  is  stone  dead  and  con- 
ditions are  such  that  either  boots  or  a  boat  can  be 
used  to  pick  up.  The  gunner  shooting  over  deep  or 
tidal  water  without  boat  or  dog  to  aid  in  retrieving 
is  a  heavy  contributor  to  the  cripple  loss.  It  takes 
will  power  to  shove  out  after  a  downed  bird,  espe- 
cially when  the  "limit"  still  is  to  be  reached  and 
there  is  danger  of  flaring  any  incoming  birds. 

Laws  designed  to  protect  the  birds  may  add  to  the 
cripple  loss.  The  present  law  does  not  allow  shoot- 
ing from  a  motor-propelled  boat  and  this  frequently 
is  a  hardship  on  a  gunner  who  wants  to  pursue  a 
wounded  bird.  To  be  able  to  have  the  necessary 
speed  to  chase  a  wounded  bird  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  bird  recovery  and  also,  in  the  initiative  of 
the  individual  to  go  out.  This  regulation  merits 
further  consideration  and  it's  up  to  us  to  develop 
the  solution.  The  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council  at  its 
May,  1956,  meeting  unanimously  supported  a  reso- 
lution that  power  boats  be  allowed  to  retrieve  crip- 
ples within  a  200  yard  radius  of  the  shooting  posi- 
tion or  blind. 

Failure  to  retrieve  birds  can't  be  passed  over 
without  a  few  words  about  the  "eatin'  ducks."  How 
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many  of  our  smaller  and  "inferior"  ducks  are  knock- 
ed down  before  the  legal  limit  of  "good"  ducks  is 
obtained? 

5.  Type  of  shooting — The  various  agencies  in- 
terested in  reducing  cripple  wastage  have  facts  that 
show  the  effect  of  different  types  of  shooting  on 
cripple  loss. 

Pass  shooting:  The  highest  degree  of  shooting 
ability  is  necessary  for  successful  pass  shooting  and, 
unfortunately,  this  type  of  shooting  attracts  many 
of  the  inexperienced  gunners  and  thus  results  in 
the  highest  cripple  loss. 

Decoy  shooting:  This  is  the  favorite  type  of 
shooting  method  and  is  best  suited  for  the  average 
gunner.  If  a  gunner  is  conscientious,  and  is  backed 
by  a  dog,  the  cripple  loss  can  be  held  quite  low; 
again  dependent  as  is  all  other  shooting,  on  weather 
and  water  conditions. 

Jump  shooting:  This  type  of  shooting  is  a  favor- 
ite with  many  gunners  and  both  by  the  nature  of 
the  sport  and  the  situation  usually  encountered, 
cripple  loss  is  relatively  light. 

Henry  Davis  of  the  Remington  Arms  prepared 
a  yardstick  for  scoring  and  states  that  a  good  gun- 
ner will  score  50  per  cent  on  pass  shooting  or  over 
tall  timber  and  will  score  75  per  cent  when  shooting 
over  decoys  or  jump  shooting. 

6.  Period  of  season — Most  studies  indicate  that 
early  season  cripple  loss  is  the  most  severe.  We  can 
attribute  this  peak  loss  to  several  factors;  many  of 
us  know  some  secret  ones  of  our  own.  As  the  season 
progresses,  the  vegetation  becomes  sparser,  the 
birds  are  easier  to  find  and  also,  the  gunners  who 
persist  usually  are  dyed-in-the-wool  shooters  who 


know  how  to  point  and  swing  a  gun. 

In  many  aspects  of  the  whole  waterfowl  problem, 
there  are  comparatively  few  things  that  we  can  do 
as  individuals  to  help  waterfowl. 

Nevertheless,  as  far  as  cripple  and  dead  bird 
losses  are  concerned,  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which 
we  can  help  to  reduce  this  tragic  loss  is  to  readjust 
our  sights  and  our  standards  of  sportsmanship. 

As  individual  gunners,  our  greatest  responsibility 
and  obligation  is  to  ourselves — to  make  ourselves 
believe  and  feel  like  real  sportsmen.  It's  a  feeling 
that  we  all  know  and  one  that  most  of  us  have  ex- 
perienced at  times.  In  discussing  ideas  and  philoso- 
phies, I  often  think  of  the  article  written  by  the  late 
H.  P.  Sheldon  in  Country  Life  (1940),  for  it  illus- 
trates the  point:  "I  feel  that  I  have  an  extra  moral 
privilege  to  speak  frankly  on  this  subject,  for  in  the 
past,  I  too,  have  fired  long-range  cartridges  in  a 
long-range  gun  at  a  long-range  duck  who  had  noth- 
ing to  lose  but  his  life  or  his  splendid  gift  of  flight. 
He  had,  perhaps,  burst  his  shell  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle  on  a  night  when  the  Northern  Lights  were 
sweeping  long  fingers  of  cold  mysterious  fire  across 
the  firmament.  The  Great  Slave  Lake,  the  Touissant 
Marsh  where  the  slow  stream  of  that  name  empties 
into  Erie;  Currituck  Sound;  and  canebrakes,  bayous 
and  piney  woods  of  the  Deep  South,  and  a  winter  on 
a  shallow  coastal  lake  in  Louisiana.  Then  northward 
again  to  the  Circle  with  a  mate,  and  southward 
again,  until  one  morning  on  Mattamuskeet  a  far 
flung  pellet  of  number  four  shot  smashed  the  deli- 
cate articulation  of  his  right  wing  and  brought  him 
down  to  skulk  helplessly  amid  the  cattails  until  a 
mink  found  him  finally.  We're  not  cruel,  but  we 
are  damnably  thoughtless." 


Photos  by  Jim  Worn  mack. 

JOSEPH  J.  STONE,  a  retired  printer  who  lives 
in  Greensboro,  when  he  is  not  elsewhere  on  a 
fishing  trip,  can  look  back  on  nearly  a  century  of 
progress  in  the  field  of  wildlife  conservation.  Mr. 
Stone  turned  ninety  last  summer.  His  interest  in 
wildlife  started  as  soon  as  he  learned  to  walk,  since 
at  the  same  time  he  learned  to  fish.  He  has  been 
interested  in  fishing  ever  since,  and  believes  firmly 
in  the  principle  that  Allah  does  not  deduct  from 
the  allotted  span  of  man  the  time  he  spends  in  fish- 
ing. His  first  salt-water  fishing  trip  was  to  More- 
head  City  when  he  was  six,  eighty-four  years  ago. 
He  has  missed  out  on  such  trips  only  two  times 
since  then. 

In  January  of  1945  a  group  of  about  forty  leading 
citizens  and  sportsmen  from  throughout  the  state 
held  a  meeting  in  Raleigh.  Mr.  Stone  attended  this 
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Joseph  J.  Stone 


By  Rod  Amundson 


North  Carolina's  progressive  wildlife  con- 
servation program  began  more  than  twelve 
years  ago  when  a  small  group  of  men  start- 
ed a  movement  that  is  making  North  Caro- 
lina one  of  the  great  outdoor  states  in  the 
nation.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  story 
of  one  of  these  men. 


Retired  from  active  business,  Joseph  Stone  enjoys  the  cozy 
comfort  of  Kellwood,  his  home  near  Greensboro. 


meeting,  and  at  this  meeting  the  N.  C.  Wildlife 
Federation  was  born.  The  group  proposed  to  the 
General  Assembly  then  in  session  that  the  wildlife 
resources  of  the  state  be  placed  under  a  separate 
agency  of  government,  and  with  a  provision  that  all 
hunting  and  fishing  license  fees  be  earmarked  for 
a  stepped-up  wildlife  conservation  program. 

This  proposed  legislation  failed  to  pass  the  1945 
legislature,  however.  Between  early  1945  and  the 
spring  of  1947  the  Federation,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Stone  and  others,  continued  to  grow  in 
strength  and  purpose.  The  act  creating  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  was  passed  by  the  1947 
session  and  went  into  effect  on  July  1  of  that  year. 

Although  Mr.  Stone  has  retired  from  the  printing 
business,  a  lifelong  career,  and  is  no  longer  active 
in  wildlife  conservation  affairs,  he  still  maintains 
a  keen  interest  in  the  Wildlife  Federation  and  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

The  following  highlights  from  Stone's  career  as 
a  printer  are  taken  from  a  story  by  David  L.  Owens 
in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News. 
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"Fishing  and  Printing" 

"His  love  for  fishing  probably  led  him  into  his 
profession,  printing.  When  he  was  9  or  10,  the  head 
man  at  the  Louisburg  Courier  (now  the  Times) 
needed  some  help  with  the  handpress. 

"  'Help  me  with  this  thing  and  we'll  go  fishing 
when  we  get  through,'  he  told  the  willing  youngs- 
ter. 

"That  did  it.  Printers'  ink  got  on  his  fingers  and 
not  all  the  Morehead  City  and  Second  Creek  water 
could  wash  it  off. 

"Stone  was  12  when  he  tried  to  break  into  the 
printing  profession.  'After  all,  it  was  time  I  knew 
what  I  was  going  to  do  to  make  a  living,'  he  ex- 
plained. 

"His  mother  had  sold  her  Louisburg  hotel  (in- 
herited from  her  father)  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone 
and  son  Joe  moved  to  Raleigh  to  open  a  boarding 
house. 

"That  was  in  1879  when  Raleigh  'was  much  larg- 

An  angler  for  eighty-four  years,  Stone  still  enjoys  fishing  trips 
to  the  coast  and  to  his  favorite  fresh -water  ponds  and  streams. 


er  than  Greensboro,'  boasting  between  4,000  and 
5,000  population. 

"With  his  father,  young  Joe  went  to  Edwards  & 
Broughton,  an  outstanding  printing  firm,  but  was 
told  there  was  no  opening  for  an  apprentice.  He 
went  next  to  another  shop  and  asked  for  a  job. 

"A  printer  you  want  to  be?"  said  the  man  in 
charge.  "You'll  never  make  a  printer — all  you'll 
make  is  a  farmer." 

"Finally  Learns  The  Trade" 

"Of  course  Stone  later  made  a  liar  out  of  that 
man,  but  right  then  he  was  dejected.  His  family 
was  dejected,  too,  for  the  boarding  house  didn't 
work  out.  Back  they  went  to  Louisburg. 

"Just  about  all  young  Joe  took  with  him  was  a 
fifth  grade  education  he  had  managed  in  two  years 
in  Raleigh.  Soon  after  returning  to  Louisburg 
Stone's  father  died. 

"Young  Joe  had  a  married  sister  living  in  Clayton 
and  a  visit  to  her  home  finally  started  the  ambitious 
youngster  on  his  road  to  becoming  a  printer. 

"His  brother-in-law  was  a  lawyer  and  agreed  to 
set  up  a  print  shop  for  Joe.  They  found  a  retired 
printer  who  wanted  to  get  his  hands  back  in  the  ink 
again  and  they  set  out  to  find  second-hand  equip- 
ment. 

"The  story  goes  like  this:  The  Temperance  Union 
at  Raleigh  had  a  publication.  The  printer  employed 
by  the  temperance  people  got  high  as  a  kite  one 
night  and  poured  all  the  type  onto  the  floor.  The 
temperance  people  gave  up  and  offered  the  mess 
of  type  for  sale. 

"Joe  and  his  printing  partner  scooped  up  the 
type  and  poured  it  all  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of 
their  Clayton  office.  His  first  job  in  printing  lasted 
six  months — sorting  out  every  piece  of  type  and 
putting  it  in  place. 

"Finally  the  day  came  when  they  went  to  press 
with  The  Clayton  Bud — the  name  indicating  that 
some  day  'bud'  would  'bloom  out  big.'  'It  never  did,' 
said  Stone. 

"Four  years  later  Stone  left  Clayton.  His  pay  for 
the  four  years  was  a  total  of  one  dollar,  but  he  had 
learned  to  be  a  printer.  His  job  had  been  'fascinat- 
ing and  laborious.' 

"Next  came  a  period  of  moving  about.  Stone 
operated  a  paper  at  Smithfield  one  year,  moved  to 
Wilson  to  work  for  Josephus  Daniels  six  months, 
then  for  P.  D.  Gold  six  months  as  his  foreman." 

In  years  since,  Mr.  Stone  engaged  in  a  long  and 
successful  career  in  printing,  and  has  been  a  leader 
in  civic  affairs  of  Greensboro.  In  summarizing 
Stone's  continued  interest  in  fishing,  David  L. 
Owens  of  the  Greensboro  News  Staff,  said  this: 
"Stone  won't  be  pinned  down  as  to  which  is  nearer 
heaven — Cape  Lookout  or  Second  Creek.  He  main- 
tains it's  a  tossup." 
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ABOVE:  Dead  chestnut  trees  tower  above  the  undergrowth 
that  is  slowly  replacing  the  blighted  forest  cover.  This  scene  is 
on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  near  Wagon  Road  Gap  on  Pisgah. 


Photo  Short  by  Jim  Lee 

In  scattered  spots  along  the  crest  of  the 
Appalachians  the  gray  trunks  of  dead  chest- 
nut trees  are  a  reminder  of  a  tree  with  a 
past.  There  seems  to  be  no  future  for  the 
chestnut  since  an  Asian  blight  swept  the 
forests  in  the  early  1900's.  Once  near  the  top 
of  the  list  of  valuable  trees,  an  entire  in- 
dustry depended  on  the  chestnut's  tannic 
acid  for  tanning  leather;  the  wood  was  prized 
for  many  purposes.  Chestnut  stuffing  in  the 
Christmas  turkey  was  traditional,  the  meaty 
nut  being  a  favorite.  Even  more  important, 
the  fruit  was  a  staple  in  the  diet  of  squirrels, 
turkeys,  bear,  and  deer.  The  loss  of  the 
chestnut  as  a  wildlife  food  is  immeasurable. 
Except  for  blighted  sprouts,  the  American 
chestnut  has  disappeared  from  the  mountain 
tops.  Now  we  guard  against  the  accidental 
importation  of  plant  and  animal  diseases,  but 
the  chestnut  is  gone  forever. 


LEFT:  The  bristly  fruit  of  the  chestnut  is  still  found  occasional- 
ly on  young  trees  and  sprouts.  This  tree,  fifteen  feet  high,  has 
already  been  attacked  and  will  soon  die  back  to  the  roots. 

BELOW:  Trees  killed  forty  years  ago  are  still  standing,  and  the 
worm-eaten  wood  is  prized  for  paneling.  This  wormy  chestnut 
paneling  is  in  the  Devil's  Den  at  Duke  University. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Waterfowl  Seasons  Open  November  7 

With  the  over-all  outlook  for  waterfowl  hunting  in  North  Carolina  listed 
as  "good,"  the  1957-58  season  opens  November  7,  and  continues  through  January 
15,  Sundays  excluded.  The  season  and  bag  limits  for  ducks,  geese,  and  coots 
are  identical  with  last  year's  allowance:  4  ducks  daily,  8  in  possession;  2 
geese  daily,  4  in  possession  (no  snow  geese  allowed),  and  10  coots  daily  or  in 
possession.  Wilson's  or  jack  snipe  may  be  taken  from  November  28,  through 
December  27,  with  8  birds  allowed  daily,  8  in  possession. 

Rockfish  Rodeo  Set  for  November  15-17 

The  annual  rockfish  (striped  bass)  rodeo  sponsored  by  the  Elizabeth  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gets  under  way  November  15,  and  runs  three  days  through 
November  17.  Application  fees  are  $15.00  per  6-man  team  or  $3.00  for  individu- 
al entrants.  Complete  details  and  application  forms  are  available  from:  David 
Phillips,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina. 

Seven  Commercial  Shooting  Preserves  Open 

Following  a  national  trend,  North  Carolina  now  has  ten  areas  open  for 
commercial  shooting.  The  preserves  are: 

Stony  Creek  Hunting  Preserve,  Box  1380,  Reidsville,  Caswell  County,  Tele- 
phone Dickens  9-8160  (pheasants,   chukars,  bobwhite  quail) . 

River  Bend  Ranch,  Route  2,  Vass,  Hoke  County,  Telephone  Vass  2361  (pheas- 
ants, quail). 

Cock'n  Bull  Club,  Route  2,  Asheboro,  Randolph  County,  Telephone  Asheboro 
6613  (pheasants,  mallard,  bobwhite  and  coturnix  quail) . 

Parks  &  Wright  Shooting  Preserve,  Box  717,  Asheboro,  Randolph  County, 
Telephone  2060  or  9026  (pheasants,  bobwhite  quail). 

Irving  Duck  Shooting  Preserve,  Stoneville,  Rockingham  County,  Telephone 
Leaksville  Main  3-7372  (mallards). 

Jones  Brothers  Game  Bird  Farm,  Route  6,  Reidsville,  Rockingham  County, 
Telephone  Dickens  9-3731  (pheasants,  chukars). 

Gunsmoke  Acres  Shooting  Preserve,  Box  524,  Goldsboro,  Wayne  County,  Tele- 
phone Goldsboro  3359  (pheasants,  coturnix  quail). 

Pitt  Game  Bird  Farm,  108  Ficklen  Street,  Greenville,  Pitt  County  (pheas- 
ants, chukars,  bobwhite  quail). 

Chatham  Game  Bird  Farm  and  Shooting  Preserve,  Box  83,  Siler  City,  Chatham 
County  (pheasant,  bobwhite  quail). 

Venters  Pheasant  Farm,  Richlands,  Onslow  County  (pheasants). 
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SILHOUETTED  decoys  of  Canada  geese  ride  high  on  the  surface  of  Lake  Mat- 
tamuskeet  as  the  sun  peeps  above  the  eastern  shore.  At  the  same  time,  500 
miles  westward,  hunters  climb  into  the  mountain  fastness  of  the  Santeetlah 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in  search  of  the  elusive,  and  sometimes  dangerous, 
European  wild  boar. 

North  Carolina  gives  the  sportsman  a  wide  choice  of  game  species  to  hunt 
and  an  equally  wide  selection  of  hunting  habitat.  The  State  could  be  appropriately 
named  "Hunter's  Varietyland."  The  seasons  and  bag  limits  are  generous. 

With  such  variety  and  abundance  of  game  species,  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  must  know  something  of  the  hunter's  choice  (and  the  resulting  hunt- 
ing pressure  and  kill)  in  order  to  set  sound  regulations  and  to  carry  out  a  con- 
structive management  program. 

During  a  five-year  period,  1951-52  through  1955-56,  Federal  Aid  Coordinator 
Stuart  Critcher  conducted  a  Statistical  Analysis  of  Hunter  Kills  (the  number  of 
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Scrambling  over  ridges  for  grouse  is  rugged  sport,  and  both 
hunter  and  dog  welcome  a  noonday  lunch  and  siesta.  Many 
mountain  miles  were  covered  to  kill  23,466  grouse  in  1955-56. 


Although  not  the  No.  1  game  species,  the  quail  ranks  fifalk 
among  Tarheel  game  birds.  In  1955-56,  1,518,340  birds  were  bjfki 
ged  in  653,698  hunting  trips. 
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Bunny  for  the  bag.  Here  is  a  scene  that  is  re- 
peated millions  of  times  every  season. 


For  big  game,  the  Tarheel  sportsman  can  choose 
among  European  wild  boar  (left),  black  bear,  or 
white-tailed  deer. 


A  speedster  of  the  skies  tumbles  into  a  Piedmont  field.  Who 
can  guess  the  number  of  shots  required  to  down  461,505 
doves  in  1955-56? 


and  Hunter  Trips  (the  number  of  trips  hunters 
questionnaires  were  mailed  to  a  representative 

1  of  the  State,  and  the  information  obtained  was 
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ry  enlightening.  Results  varied  somewhat  from 
[ids  provide  valuable  information  for  biologists, 
las  North  Carolina's  most  popular  game  species 
e  study,  but  was  topped  slightly  by  the  squirrel 
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ber  of  hunter  trips),  here's  how  Tarheel  game 
I  season:    (1)  Squirrel.  (2)  Rabbit.  (3)  Quail. 
(7)  Dove.  (8)  Duck.  (9)  Opossum.  (10)  Goose, 
r.  (14)  Woodcock. 

Valker  hounds  race  into  action  at  the  Valentine  Fox  Hunt 
vhich  is  held  annually  at  Nags  Head.  Foxes  rate  high  in 
topularity,  with  233,869  hunter  trips  being  made  in  1955-56. 


Illustrated  hv  Bob  Dance 


ONE  of  those  cool  autumn  days  during  the  last 
week  of  November,  I  was  driving  along  the 
main  highway  that  leads  past  the  lane  to  Doc 
Battersby's  clap-board  shack.  A  half-mile  before  I 
reached  the  lane  I  saw  a  thin  wisp  of  smoke  spiral- 
ing  up  from  the  woods  that  surround  the  shack. 
When  I  slowed  to  make  the  turn  into  the  lane,  I 
could  see  that  the  smoke  came  from  the  chimney, 
and  not  from  the  woods  as  I  had  feared.  I  stopped 
in  front  of  the  shack  as  Old  Doc  appeared  in  the 
doorway  and  called,  "Hullo  there,  boy.  Good  to  see 
you  agin." 

Dan,  my  cocker,  ran  to  greet  the  old  man  with  a 
couple  of  excited  "yips"  when  I  opened  the  station- 
wagon  door. 

"Hi,  Doc."  I  returned  his  greeting.  "I  didn't  ex- 
pect to  find  you  out  here.  I  saw  the  smoke  from 
your  fire  and  thought  that  I  had  better  stop  and  in- 
vestigate. I  was  afraid  that  your  woods  were  on 
fire." 

"Nope."  Old  Doc  replied  as  he  sat  on  the  steps  to 
scratch  the  cocker's  ears,  "I'ma  cookin'  a  Bruns- 
wick stew.  I  was  settin'  here  on  the  steps  this 
mornin'  an'  popped  a  couple  a'  squirrels  out  a'  that 
big  oak  over  there.  Got  plenty  for  two  if  you'll 
stay." 

"It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I've  had  squirrel 
fixed  like  that,  Doc,"  I  said.  "It's  mighty  kind  of  you 
to  offer." 

"Come  in  an'  set  a  spell."  Doc  said  as  he  lifted 
himself  from  the  steps.  "I've  got  to  add  a  little 
thickenin'." 

Dan  watched  anxiously  when  Old  Doc  lifted  the 
lid  on  the  big  iron  pot  in  the  fireplace  and  stirred 
the  contents.  "Smell  good  to  you.  too.  feller?"  Doc 
asked  the  dog. 


By  B.  J.  Verts 

I  was  thumbing  through  back  copies  of  WILD- 
LIFE that  were  lying  on  the  floor  beside  one  of  the 
bunks  when  Doc  called,  "Scoot  your  chair  to  the 
table  if  you  want  some  a'  this  stew."  I  pulled  up 
two  chairs  and  poured  coffee  from  the  blackened 
pot  while  Doc  heaped  two  plates  with  the  steaming 
stew.  Into  the  third  plate  he  put  a  double  handful 
of  cracklin's  and  set  it  on  the  floor  for  Dan. 

Doc  refilled  both  coffee  cups  and  lighted  his  pipe 
when  we  had  finished  our  second  helpings.  Dan 
moved  into  the  warm  glow  of  the  fireplace  and  lay 
down  with  his  feet  out  behind  like  all  cockers  do. 
We  had  been  silent  for  several  minutes  when  Doc 
asked.  "What's  a'matter,  boy'.'  You  got  somethin' 
on  your  mind?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Doc,  I  have."  I  replied.  "I'm 
supposed  to  make  a  talk  to  the  Sportsmen's  Club 
over  at  the  county-seat  next  week,  and  they  want 
me  to  talk  about  the  effects  of  predation  on  quail 
and  rabbits.  I  was  just  sort  of  thinking  about  what 
I  was  going  to  tell  them." 

Doc  stirred  his  coffee  absent-mindedly  as  he  began 
to  speak.  "Lots  a'  people  think  that  game  would  be 
better  off  if  there  weren't  no  foxes,  hawks,  skunks, 
an'  weasels."  The  old  man  put  his  spoon  on  the  pine 
table  and  took  a  big  swallow  of  the  hot  liquid  in  his 
cup  before  he  continued.  "An'  when  they  see  a 
bunch  of  feathers  or  fur  a  blowin'  along  the  ground, 
it's  hard  to  tell  'em  that  it  ain't  so." 

"You're  right,  Doc."  I  said.  "A  farmer  or  sports- 
man a  lot  of  times  doesn't  realize  that  a  fox  or  hawk 
that  kills  a  quail  or  rabbit  once  in  a  while,  is  the 
same  fox  or  hawk  that  helps  by  destroying  a  lot  of 
field  mice  and  rats  that  are  eating  crops." 

"That's  one  way  of  puttin'  it."  the  Old  Doc  agreed, 
as  he  moved  to  the  fireplace  to  knock  the  ashes  out 
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of  his  pipe.  Then  he  pointed  his  pipe-stem  like  he 
always  does  when  he  wants  to  emphasize  what  he 
is  saying.  "But  you're  missin'  a  good  bet,  boy.  if 
you  don't  tell  'em  that  a  fox  or  hawk  that  takes  a 
bird  or  rabbit  now  an'  then  is  doin'  'em  a  favor." 

"I  don't  see  what  you  mean,  Doc."  I  said,  trying 
to  think  what  the  old  man  could  have  in  mind. 
"You  and  I  both  know  that  even  though  com- 
paratively small  numbers  of  quail  and  rabbits  are 
killed  by  predators,  that  once  taken  they  are  no 
longer  available  to  the  sportsman." 

"  'Course,  you're  right."  Old  Doc  said.  He  refilled 
his  pipe  and  put  his  tobacco-pouch  back  in  his  poc- 
ket before  he  continued,  "But  what  I  want  to  know 
is  why  the  fox  or  hawk  catches  the  particular  quail 
or  rabbit  he  does?" 

"I  suppose  that  the  rabbit  or  quail  wasn't  quick 
enough  or  fast  enough  to  escape."  I  replied. 

"An'  why  wasn't  he  quick  enough  or  fast 
enough?" 

Before  I  had  a  chance  to  reply.  Doc  continued  by 
answering  his  own  question,  "I'll  tell  you,  boy. 
That  particular  rabbit  or  quail  was  weak,  or  sick, 
or  wasn't  watchin'  close  enough,  an'  that's  why  he 
got  caught." 

"I'm  beginning  to  see  what  you  meant  by  preda- 
tors doing  the  sportsmen  a  favor."  I  interrupted. 

Doc  didn't  seem  to  hear  my  interruption  as  he 
went  on,  "A  bird  that  can't  fly  or  a  rabbit  that  can't 
run  ain't  one  bit  of  good  to  a  sportsman.  An'  a  bird 
or  rabbit  that  don't  watch  close  enough  don't  have 
much  chance  of  raisin'  any  little  ones  next  year 
anyway." 


I  finished  the  last  of  the  coffee  in  my  cup  and 
said,  "In  other  words.  Doc,  predators  are  helping 
to  provide  hunters  with  the  highest  quality  game 
that  will  produce  the  finest  sport,  by  eliminating 
the  weak,  diseased,  unwary,  and  heavily  parasitized 
animals.  The  speediest  fliers  and  the  fastest  runners 
will  escape  foxes  and  hawks  and  will  be  the  kind  of 
game  that  the  sportsmen  expect  to  find  when  they 
are  hunting.  Not  only  that,  but  predation  prevents 
those  poorer  quality  game  animals  from  reproduc- 
ing, so  that  the  sporting  qualities  of  the  entire  game 
population  will  be  maintained  at  a  high  level." 

The  thin  smile  on  the  Old  Doc's  lips  told  me  that 
he  was  pleased  that  I  agreed  with  what  he  had  been 
telling  me.  I  continued,  "So  many  times  we  over- 
look the  good  qualities  in  an  animal  like  a  hawk  or 
fox,  because  the  qualities  that  appear  bad  are  so 
obvious.  We  often  see  where  a  hawk  or  fox  made 
a  kill,  but  we  rarely  understand  the  circumstances 
that  enabled  the  predator  to  be  able  to  catch  the 
quail  or  rabbit. 

"I  reckon  that  you  could  boil  down  all  that  we've 
been  talkin'  about  by  sayin'  that  all  animals  sorta 
have  their  place."  Doc  mused. 

"You  couldn't  have  put  it  any  better.  Doc."  I  com- 
plimented. 

On  the  way  home  that  night  Dan  slept  on  the 
seat  beside  me.  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  about 
the  things  that  Old  Doc  and  I  had  talked  about  dur- 
ing the  evening.  The  one  thing  that  amazes  me 
about  Doc  is  how  could  he  have  practiced  medicine 
for  fifty  years  and  still  had  time  to  learn  so  much 
about  wildlife  .  .  . 
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PART  II  -  DISPLAY  CASES 

By  Jim  Lee 


The  value  of  any  exhibit  depends  in  large  part  on 
how  it  is  presented.  Just  as  in  a  store,  good  display 
sells  the  product.  In  the  school  museum,  the  mu- 
seum preparator  is  trying  to  sell  ideas — a  much 
more  difficult  problem  than  selling  toothpaste  or 
fresh  fruit,  but  a  lot  can  be  learned  from  studying 
the  display  techniques  used  in  stores.  Plenty  of 
time  and  trouble  can  be  involved  in  preparing  ex- 
hibit cases,  but  if  the  job  is  done  carefully,  the  re- 
sults will  be  useful  for  many  years.  In  this  article, 
we  will  discuss  the  design  and  construction  of  cases. 
Preparation  of  material  for  display,  exhibit  design, 
and  cages  for  live  specimens  will  be  discussed  in 
later  articles. 

Just  as  the  teacher  prepares  an  outline  for  each 
teaching  unit,  and  plans  the  various  aspects  as  one 
unit,  the  museum  preparator  tries  to  present  ideas 
as  units,  with  various  objects  displayed  as  parts  of 
the  units.  Let's  follow  one  example  through  the 
planning  stage,  and  then  go  back  to  the  display 
cases  that  we  will  need.  In  a  unit  on  Indians,  we 
plan  to  study  their  way  of  living.  Museum  materials 
available  may  include  arrowheads,  tomahawk 
heads,  spear  points,  a  mortar  and  pestle  for  grind- 
ing corn,  and  fragments  of  pottery.  This  material 
is  relatively  easy  to  find  in  the  community,  both 
on  the  ground  and  in  the  hands  of  collectors  who 
will  be  glad  to  loan  their  collections.  From  maga- 
zines and  other  sources,  we  find  pictures  of  Indians, 
showing  their  day-to-day  activities.  Reference  books 
tell  us  what  foods  they  ate,  what  animals  they  hunt- 
ed, and  what  kinds  of  homes  they  lived  in. 

One  exhibit  can  be  the  mortar  and  pestle.  This 
relic  is  fairly  common,  heavy  and  practically  in- 
destructible, and  well  suited  for  the  do-it-yourself 
type  of  exhibit.  All  we  need  beside  the  mortar  and 
pestle  is  a  table  and  a  few  ears  of  corn.  The  child- 
ren will  enjoy  grinding  the  corn  with  the  ancient 
method,  but  also  will  appreciate  more  then  the 
modern  methods  of  preparing  food. 

For  displaying  arrowheads  and  spear  points,  the 
"book"  case  is  well  suited.  The  book  case  opens  like 
a  book  and  stands  by  itself.  If  composition  board  of 
some  type  is  fitted  into  the  case  for  a  background 


for  the  exhibit,  materials  may  be  pinned  or  sewed 
with  thread  or  fine  wire.  Three  or  four  arrowheads 
and  other  stone  tools,  with  pictures  or  sketches 
showing  their  uses  and  various  cultures  represent- 
ed, will  make  an  attractive  "package"  that  tells  the 
story  with  few  words.  A  map  showing  the  places 
where  the  artifacts  were  found  will  help  the  stu- 
dents to  understand  more  of  the  history  of  their 
community,  and  neat  labels  will  add  meaning  to 
pictures  showing  the  animals  they  hunted  with 
their  stone  weapons.  A  book  case  can  be  used  over 
and  over,  and  when  the  composition  back  begins  to 
show  wear,  it  can  be  removed  and  covered  with 
burlap  or  other  fabric.  Or  the  exhibit  may  be  per- 
manent, and  the  case  carried  from  classroom  to 
classroom.  When  closed,  the  book  case  occupies 
very  little  space;  when  open  it  provides  a  bulletin 
board  for  carrying  out  the  theme. 

In  our  reference  material  we  find  a  long  list  of 
foods  that  were  used  by  Indians.  Potatoes  and  corn 
are  among  their  contributions  to  our  diets.  These 
and  other  foods  can  be  hung  on  pegboard  stands. 
Or  we  can  use  the  pegboard  stand  for  displaying 

Lighted  display  cases  provide  an  opportunity  to  recreate  the 
natural  setting  of  a  bird  or  animal.  This  little  diorama  at  the 
State  Museum  shows  off  the  now  extinct  passenger  pigeon. 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 
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bows  and  arrows  too  large  for  book  cases.  In  the 
spring  we  could  collect  wildflowers  that  play  a  part 
in  Indian  legends,  and  display  them  in  test  tube 
vases  hung  on  pegboard.  The  pegboard  can  be 
painted  a  bright  color,  using  latex  or  rubber-base 
paint  which  dries  rapidly.  Next  week  we  can  paint 
it  again  in  another  color  to  harmonize  with  another 
exhibit.  Pegboard  fixtures  include  hangers  for  many 
types  of  objects,  from  books  to  brooms,  and  other 
hangers  can  be  made  from  stiff  wire.  Shelves  can 
be  attached  for  displaying  small  objects  and  bottles 
of  preserved  specimens. 

Student  participation  is  of  course  essential  if  the 
children  are  to  fully  appreciate  the  exhibit.  A  model 
Indian  village  can  be  constructed  on  a  sand  table, 
but  for  older  children  who  are  skilled  in  model 
building  a  permanent  exhibit  is  well  worth  the 
effort.  Consulting  references  on  the  Indian  in  North 
Carolina,  we  find  that  the  teepee  was  not  used.  In- 
stead, a  log  structure  something  like  the  wartime 
Quonset  hut  was  commonly  used  by  the  Carolina 
tribes,  and  a  model  of  this  can  be  glued  or  tacked 
together  using  small  sticks.  Other  materials  for  the 
village  can  be  found  in  the  forest,  such  as  reindeer 
moss  that  can  be  sprayed  with  green  paint  to 
represent  shrubbery.  Plaster  can  be  used  to  build  a 
base,  and  can  be  covered  with  sand  or  sawdust  and 
painted  brown  or  green.  To  add  to  the  realism  of  a 
finished  model,  use  a  lighted  exhibit  case  with  a 
glass  front.  Made  of  plywood,  this  case  can  be  built 
in  the  school  shop  and  will  provide  a  permanent 
home  for  the  children's  work.  If  the  case  is  not  too 
large,  it  may  be  carried  around  for  wider  utiliza- 
tion. 

We  have  seen  how  three  types  of  displays  may  be 
arranged.  There  are  others,  such  as  the  cigar-box 
case  for  displaying  insects,  seed  collections  and 
other  small  objects;  jars  for  exhibiting  preserved 
animals:  and  compartmented  boxes  for  rock  and 

Small  boxes  and  jars  lend  themselves  to  insects  and  other 
fragile  objects  and  those  that  require  special  treatment.  Insect 
collections,  particularly  those  containing  butterflies,  should  be 
moth -proofed. 


CIGAR-BOX  INSECT 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  STORAGE 
FOR  INSECT  COLLECTIONS 
BE  MADE  FROM  A  CIGAR 
USE  CELOTEX  or  CORK 
cot  to  pit  the  bottom 
fob.  easy  pinning  of 
specimens.  labels  can 
be  pasted  on  the  top 


PIN  A  MOTHBALL  IN  f.-.-.-i 
THE  CASE  FOB  PfcOTGC-  K^J 
TION  OF  SPECIMENS. 

INSECT  KILLING  JAR 

U5E  A  WIDE-MOOTH  GLASS  JAK  fOC  KILL- 
ING SPECIMENS.   POOR.  >NET  PLASTER  INTO 
BOTTOM  AND  ALLOW  TO  HAC5EN.  KEEP  PLAV 
TEU  SOARED  WTH  CARBON  TETKA  CHLORIDE, 
WHICH  IS  MUCH  SAF«L  THAN  CVANIDE. 


mineral  study  collections.  Every  exhibit  has  its  own 
requirements  for  display  cases,  but  generally  one 
of  the  above  types  of  cases  can  be  adapted  to  suit 
the  material  available  to  the  school  museum. 

Before  you  cLit  the  first  board,  study  your  needs. 
Consult  a  builder's  supply  dealer  for  suggestions  on 
new  materials  that  may  fit  into  the  requirements. 
Plan  for  the  future,  and  use  sturdy  materials  that 
will  last.  Provide  for  easy  access;  after  the  students 
have  seen  the  whole  exhibit  you  may  want  to  re- 
move individual  specimens  for  them  to  handle. 
Don't  hesitate  to  use  bright  colors  that  accent  the 
materials  on  display.  Draw  full-size  plans,  so  that 
you  will  know  the  exact  size  of  each  piece  of  wood. 
Good  cases  require  careful  planning  and  careful 
carpentry,  but  are  not  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
average  home  craftsman  or  the  school  shop.  And 
remember  that  the  purpose  of  the  school  museum  is 
to  sell  ideas — and  your  display  cases  will  do  a  big 
part  of  the  selling. 

Two  types  of  portable  display  stands  are  illustrated  to  show 
how  modern  building  materials  can  be  adapted  to  museum  use. 
The  cases  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  different  displays. 


BOOK"  CASE 


CASE  STANDS  WHEN  OPEN 


„  ,    .         „  CASE  CLOSED 

THE   BOOK  CASE  >S  SUITABLE  fOB. 

PINNING  Oft  WIRING  DRIED  EXYUBlTS  AND  ARROWHEADS. 

USE    3/4-1 NCU  LUMBER  FOR  FRAMEj  BACK  Vk/ITH 

PLVWOOD  OR  KAASONITE.   FIT  CELOTEX  INSIDE  TO 

PROVIDE  SOFT  SURFACE   FOR  PiMMlNG.  CELOTEX 

CAN  BE  COVERED  \WiTH  BURLAP  OR.  OTHEB.  PABRIC 


PEGBOARD 


DISPLAV  STAND 
OF  PEGBOAR.D 
OK  WOOD  PRAME 


A  PEGBOAM)  RACK  IS  IDEAL  FOR  tMSPLAViNG 
TEST    TUBE   VPsSES   OP  W K-DFlOnNeRS . 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


John  K.  Davis 


Born  in  Smithfield,  North  Carolina  on  July  6, 
1914,  Mr.  Davis  graduated  from  Smithfield  High 
School  and  later  attended  Louisburg  College.  While 
attending  high  school  and  college,  he  participated 
in  basketball,  football,  and  boxing. 


ABOVE:  "Think  I'll  go  out  and  cause  a  traffic  jam." 
BELOW:  "Lots  of  cars,  but  no  sandwiches!" 
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After  his  work  was  completed  at  Louisburg,  Mr. 
Davis  was  employed  on  the  Smithfield  police  force. 
In  1937,  he  was  employed  as  a  Wildlife  Protector, 
and  except  for  war-time  service  in  the  1st  Marine 
Division,  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  wildlife 
protection  work.  Very  active  in  Wildlife  Club  work, 
Mr.  Davis  has  made  many  friends  among  landown- 
ers and  sportsmen  of  several  counties.  At  present, 
he  is  stationed  in  Person  County. 

John  K.  Davis  is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Ava 
Barnes,  and  they  have  two  sons,  David,  15,  and 
John,  13.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  as 
well  as  the  Longhurst  Council  No.  570,  Jr.  O.U.A.M. 
The  Davis'  reside  at  1124  Durham  Road  in  Roxboro, 
North  Carolina. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  the  other  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for  the 
month  of  September,  1957. 


Persons  checked   36,279 

Total  prosecutions   626 

Total  convictions    597 

Total  cases  not  guilty    17 

Total  cases  nol  pressed   12 

Total  fines  collected   $4,227.15 

Total  costs  collected   $4,433.18 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs 
collected  are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  or  its  personnel. 


FRUSTRATED  BEAR 

Photos  by  Miriam  Rabb 


BELOW:  "Phooey!  I'll  go  back  in  the  woods  and  knock  over 
some  bee  hives  or  an  apple  tree!" 
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Wildlife  Federation  at  Nags  Head 


The  thirteenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Federation  was  held  October  10 
and  11  at  the  Carolinian  Hotel, 
Nags  Head.  Featured  speakers 
were  Daniel  H.  Janzen,  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and 


Hal  Lyman,  publisher  of  Saltwater 
Sportsman.  A  steady  increase  in 
membership  was  reported,  with 
seven  new  clubs  recognized  as 
members  of  the  Federation  during 
the  year,  a  20%  increase,  and  a 
healthy  bank  balance. 


Shown  left-to -right  are  the  officers  of  the  Federation:  Charles  Callison,  conservation 
director,  National  Wildlife  Federation;  Maj.  J.  L.  Murphy,  national  director,  Kill  Devil 
Hills;  J.  W.  Morphis,  treasurer,  Lexington;  Turner  W.  Battle,  president,  Rocky  Mount; 
Frank  Kugler,  vice-president,  Washington,  N.  C;  Tommy  Reese,  secretary,  Hickory; 
and  James  P.  Yount,  vice-president,  Hickory.  Missing  from  the  picture  is  E.  B.  Hamp- 
ton, vice-president,  Winston-Salem. 


ABOVE:  An  afternoon  highlight  was  the 
barbecue-brunswick  stew  dinner  given  the 
delegates  by  P.  K.  Gravely,  Rocky  Mount. 


BELOW:  Wildlife  Commission  personnel 
also  attended  the  meeting. 


State  Fair  KomiiM  |» 


The  North  Carolina  State  Fair 
included  three  wildlife  exhibits. 
The  Wildlife  Commission's  display 
of  magazine  illustrations  was 
warmly  received  by  fair  visitors,  as 


was  a  food-and-cover  exhibit  by 
the  North  Mecklenburg  High 
School  FFA  and  a  wildlife  homes 
display  by  the  Hyde  County  4-H 
Club. 


Twenty  original  paintings  for  the  covers  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  made 
up  the  Commission's  exhibit.  The  portable  display  will  now  go  on  tour,  appearing  for 
the  first  two  weeks  of  November  at  the  Rocky  Mount  Children's  Museum.  Museums  and 
libraries  wishing  to  book  the  display  should  contact  the  magazine. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


From  the  pointed  head  (excuse 
us,  pen)  of  Lucretia  Plymph  comes 
this  question: 
Dear  Sirs: 

There  are  a  number  of  rats  living  under 
my  dog  house.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  rid 
of  them? 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lucretia  Plymph,  Wake  Forest. 

To  heck  with  the  rats,  Lucretia. 
Get  rid  of  the  dog.  He  is  no  good 
or  there  wouldn't  be  any  rats  un- 
der his  kennel. 

During  the  past  couple  of  years 
there  has  been  increasing  concern 
among  sportsmen  and  conserva- 
tionists alike  concerning  the  use 
of  record  players  and  other  ampli- 
fying devices  to  decoy  ducks  and 
geese  into  hunters'  blinds.  Birds 
were  being  taken  in  incredible 
numbers  in  this  manner.  This  year, 
as  a  result  of  complaints  from  the 
field  and  honest  concern  about  the 
birds,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  ruled  such  devices  illegal. 
It  is  still  legal  to  use  artificial 
duck  and  goose  calls,  however. 

Last  winter  when  the  Legisla- 
ture was  in  session  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  was  re- 
quested to  sponsor  legislation  mak- 
ing electronic  waterfowl  decoyers 
illegal  in  North  Carolina.  The 
Commission  considered,  however, 
that  such  legislation  would  be  un- 
fair to  Tar  Heel  sportsmen  if  states 
to  the  north  and  south  did  not 
pass  equivalent  legislation.  In- 
stead, the  Commission  sent  the 
following  resolution  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  also  the 
North  Carolina  Congressional  dele- 
gation: 

RESOLUTION  OPPOSING  THE 
USE  OF  RECORD  PLAYERS 
IN  TAKING  WATERFOWL 
WHEREAS,  the  use  of  electron- 


Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 

ic  or  mechanical  devices  to  repro- 
duce recorded  goose  or  duck  calls 
in  taking  wild  geese  or  wild  ducks 
has  recently  been  introduced  by 
waterfowl  hunters  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing North  Caroina;  and 

WHEREAS,  such  devices  have 
demonstrated  their  potential  pow- 
er to  overexploit  and  drastically 
reduce  waterfowl  populations  in 
many  situations  where  they  have 
been  tried;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  general  use  of 
such  devices  is  not  considered  in 
the  best  interest  of  sportsmen 
throughout  the  United  States;  and 

WHEREAS,  control  of  these  de- 
vices cannot  be  wholly  effective  if 
applied  by  individual  and  isolated 
states,  but  must  be  applied  nation- 
ally: 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT 
RESOLVED,  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion meeting  on  May  14,  1957,  re- 
quest the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  adopt  a  regula- 
tion, effective  beginning  with  the 
1957-58  hunting  season,  which 
would  make  it  unlawful  to  take 
wild  geese  or  wild  ducks  with  the 
aid  of  any  electronic,  electrical,  or 
mechanical  device,  which  may  be 
used  to  reproduce  the  sounds  of 
actual  wild  goose  calls  or  wild 
duck  calls  or  imitations  thereof. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  to  all  interested  persons, 
including  North  Carolina's  Delega- 
tion in  Congress. 

The  record  players  have  been 
declared  illegal. 

Thus  the  Commission  played  its 
part  in  controlling  a  practice  that 


might  well  have  decimated  our 
waterfowl  population. 

The  following  letter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Fish  Division  of  the 
Commission  for  action.  A  biologist 
will  call  on  the  writer  to  give  ad- 
vice on  controlling  grass. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  a  three  and  one-half  acre  farm 
pond  which  has  been  stocked  for  five 
years.  Up  until  this  year  fishing  has  been 
good.  We  are  now  plagued  with  grass 
growing  around  the  edge  and  out  into 
the  pond  in  shallow  places.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  we  can  dispose  of  this  nuisance, 
and  would  appreciate  any  help  that  you 
can  give  me  in  this  matter. 
Yours  very  truly, 
M.  J.  Sumrell,  Ayden,  N.  C." 
Response  to  requests  such  as 
above  is  one  of  the  important 
functions  of  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's fisheries  management  pro- 
gram. This  work  goes  on  even 
though  very  little,  if  any,  license 
revenue  comes  from  users  or  own- 
ers of  farm  ponds.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant service  to  the  people  of  our 
state,  and  an  expensive  one.  Even 
though  passage  of  legislation  such 
as  the  fishing  worm  bill  would  not 
require  private  pond  owners  or 
their  guests  to  buy  licenses,  such 
a  law  would  provide  more  money 
to  give  more  service  to  more 
people. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"I  would  appreciate  very  much  any  in- 
formation that  you  could  give  me  con- 
cerning localities  where  I  would  be  able  to 
purchase  land  on  which  there  is  good  quail 
hunting.  I  intend  to  retire  in  a  few  years 
and  would  like  to  setde  near  or  on  the 
land  that  I  would  purchase.  Would  prefer 
the  land  to  be  near  a  small  community. 

"If  your  department  does  not  handle 
matters  of  this  type,  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  forward  my  letter  to  the  de- 
partment that  could  give  me  the  informa- 
tion desired. 
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"Thank  you  very  kindly. 
Yours  truly, 
Glenn  H.  Lehman 

221  S.  Fourth  Street,  Tower  City,  Pa." 

We  couldn't  give  Mr.  Lehman 
any  specific  localities,  but  we'll  bet 
a  used  typewriter  ribbon  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
hear  from  some  landowners  or  real 
estate  dealers. 

There  is  as  much  truth  as  poetry 
in  the  following  ditty  by  Mark 
Burnham.  If  every  hunter  shoot- 
ing on  land  not  his  own  would  be- 
have as  if  he  were  a  house  guest, 
there  would  be  less  posted  land  in 
the  Old  North  State  or  any  other. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Thought  you  might  get  a  kick  out  of 
this  poem: 

OPEN  SEASON 
Look  out,  Zeke,  we'd  better  run, 

It's  a  city  feller  and  he's  got  a  gun. 
We'd  best  not  linger  by  any  means — 

Oops — feel  that  birdshot  in  our  jeans? 
He  thought  we  were  a  covey  of  quail, 

His  eyesight's  just  a  little  stale. 
"For  when  the  season  comes  around 

He'll  shoot  the  thing  that  makes  a 

sound, 

Be  it  leghorn  hen  or  jersey  calf; 

Or  one  of  the  county  agent's  staff. 
Just  rustle  the  bushes  to  draw  his  fire, 

He'll  plug  you  first  and  then  inquire; 
"I'm  sorry,  did  I  hurt  you  Doc? 

I  thought  you  was  a  turkey  cock." 
"Now  farmers  from  Murphy  to  Curri- 
tuck Sound 

Ain't  goin'  to  take  this  sittin'  down. 
From  Perquimans  up  to  Alamance 

They're  stocking  up  on  iron  pants. 
Chain  mail  britches  and  armor  plate 
vests — 

Sears  Roebuck's  sold  a  thousand  sets — 
And  to  go  with  these  protective  togs 

They're  breedin'  a  strain  of  bullet- 
proof dogs. 
"So  now  a  farmer  can  harvest  his  crops 

And  laugh  when  buckshot  hits  his 

pants  and  stops, 
And  Fido,  his  watchdog,  only  sneers 

When  some  wild  birdshot  tickles  his 

ears; 

And  the  jersey  calf  and  the  leghorn 
hens, 

When  leaving  the  safety  of  their  pens, 
Wear  tape  recorders  like  a  necklace 
That  broadcast  warnings  to  the  reck- 
less. 

"Look  out,  Zeke,  we'd  better  run, 

It's  a  city  feller  and  he's  got  a  gun. 
We'd  best  not  linger  by  any  means — 

Oops — feel  that  birdshot  in  our  jeans? 
He  thought  we  were  a  covey  of  quail, — 

His  eyesight's  just  a  little  stale." 

Yours  truly, 

Mark  Burhham,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C." 

We  did.  Thanks,  Mark! 


The  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion has  announced  publication  of 
a  book  of  conservation  essays  writ- 
ten by  its  Executive  Director 
Ernest  Swift  who,  in  a  distinguish- 
ed career,  has  risen  from  a  game 
warden's  job  in  Wisconsin  to  a 
position  of  national  leadership  in 
the  field  of  resources  management. 

Before  taking  his  present  post 
with  the  nation's  largest  conserva- 
tion organization  in  1955,  Swift 
served  18  months  as  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  Prior  to  that,  he  was 
director  of  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
servation Department  for  seven 
years. 

His  thought-provoking  editorials 
in  the  Federation's  semi-monthly 
CONSERVATION  NEWS  have 
prompted  widespread  comment 
and  no  little  controversy  among 
users  of  the  public  lands,  forests, 
waters,  wildlife  and  other  natural 
resources.  Some  of  those  editorials 
appear  in  the  new  collection  which 
is  entitled  "By  Which  We  Live." 

In  other  essays  Swift  expands 
on  his  favorite  theme — that  Ameri- 


cans, complacent  and  softened 
by  creature  comforts,  are  setting 
the  stage  for  national  deteriora- 
tion, first  by  weakening  their  own 
moral  fiber  and  second  by  destroy- 
ing the  resource  base  upon  which 
their  push-button  civilization  has 
been  constructed. 

Commenting  on  the  essays  Dr. 
Gustav  A.  Swanson,  head  of  the 
conservation  department  of  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  said 
they  stamp  Swift  "as  one  of  the 
deepest  thinkers  on  the  conserva- 
tion scene  in  America  .  .  .  They  are 
for  the  same  kind  of  audience 
which  welcomed  Leopold's  essays, 
the  ones  collected  in  Sand  County 
Almanac." 

Dr.  Lee  E.  Yeager,  leader  of  the 
Colorado  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit  at  Colorado  A.  and  M. 
College,  Fort  Collins,  wrote: 

"My  overall  impression,  it  is 
good  medicine.  Like  some  medi- 
cine, it  will  be  hard  to  take,  at 
least  by  the  soft,  the  undisciplined, 
the  chiselers,  and  the  seekers  of 
special  privilege.  But  it  will  appeal 
mightily  to  those  who  place  issue 
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and  country  above  partisanship 
and  self-interest.  It  is  the  thing  we 
need  to  steel  the  sinews  of  re- 
source equity  and  wise  use  .  .  . 
The  group  of  essays  in  question  is 
the  most  provocative  and  soul- 
searching  to  come  my  way." 

Single  copies  of  the  booklet  can 
be  secured  without  charge  by  writ- 
ing to  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration at  232  Carroll  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington  12,  D.  C.  In 
quantity  orders  the  price  is  25 
cents  per  copy. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"In  the  July  issue  of  WILDLIFE  maga- 
zine you  listed  a  number  of  bills  pertain- 
ing to  wildlife  that  were  passed  by  the 
1957  General  Assembly.  One  of  these  was 
House  Bill  990,  making  it  legal  to  sell 
ringnecked  pheasants  and  Chukar  part- 
ridges in  grocery  stores  and  restaurants. 
Could  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  the 
stores  or  restaurants  that  buy  pheasants 
from  me  will  need  any  special  license  to 
handle  these  birds.  I  have  a  license  to 
raise  game  birds. 

"Any  information  on  ringnecked  phea- 
sants that  you  can  give  me  will  be  deeply 
appreciated. 

"I  would  also  enjoy  a  feature  story  on 
pheasants  in  WILDLIFE  magazine,  such 
as  the  one  on  wild  turkeys  in  the  August 
issue. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Fay  Harris,  Traphill,  N.  C." 

No  special  license  is  needed  by 
retail  outlets  for  pheasants,  chukar 
partridge  or  other  non-native  game 
birds.  Persons  producing  these 
birds  for  the  market  must  tag  each 
bird  with  a  tag  supplied  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission  at  a  nominal 
fee.  We  have  sent  Mrs.  Harris  a 


book  on  pheasant  propagation, 
and  we  may  get  around  to  a  gen- 
eral article  on  pheasants. 

This  article  was  lifted  from  the 
Oregon  Journal  by  OUTDOORS 
UNLIMITED,  house  organ  of  the 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America.  We  lifted  it  from  OUT- 
DOORS UNLIMITED. 

"Improved  hunter-landowner 
relationships  have  been  the  goal  of 
many  sportsmen's  groups  in  re- 
cent years.  The  necessity  for  this 

WANDERERS 
RETURN 


Two  Stanly  County  girls  were  awarded 
prizes  recently  after  completing  a  wildlife 
conservation  project  in  a  contest  sponsor- 
ed by  the  Stanly  County  Wildlife  Club. 
Shown  in  the  picture  are  Jasper  Hatley, 
wildlife  club  member;  Anita  Hartsell,  co- 
winner  in  the  contest;  Miss  Peggy  Burke, 
4-H  advisor  to  the  girls;  Diane  Parker,  co- 
winner;  and  Hurley  T.  Mills  and  Cedric 
Squires,  wildlife  club  members.  Diane 
Parker  planted  4,000  multiflora  rose  seed- 
lings among  other  activities.  Both  the  girls 
have  participated  in  radio  talks  on  wild- 
life, built  birdhouses,  attended  wildlife 
camps,  and  organized  a  junior  wildlife  club 
in  their  community.  The  $20  award  will  be 
given  annually  by  the  club. 


has  stemmed  from  a  critical  rise  in 
hunter  misconduct,  including  care- 
less use  of  firearms,  hunter-caused 
fires  and  willful  destruction  of 
property,  in  the  postwar  years. 
These  acts  have  brought  a  wave 
of  protests  from  cattlemen,  tim- 
berland  owners  and  administrators 
of  government  lands. 

"Attempts  by  hunter  organiza- 
tions in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in 
cooperation  with  landowners  and 
game  agencies,  to  improve  this 
sorry  record  have  had  some  en- 


Three  Canada  geese  move  in  poetic  unison  at  Gaddy's  Wild 
Goose  Refuge  in  Anson  county.  The  refuge  is  one  of  the  few 
places  on  earth  where  man  can  walk  among  wild  geese.  See 
them  yourself — and  take  a  youngster  along. 


Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 
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couraging  results,  but  the  problem 
remains  most  serious  for  all  those 
interested  in  the  future  of  this 
recreational  outlet. 

"In  light  of  the  continued  need 
for  improvement,  an  experiment 
conducted  last  fall  by  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Company  on  a  70- 
square  mile  area  of  forest  land  in 
Lewis  County.  Washington,  pro- 
duced most  interesting  results. 
Weyerhaeuser  called  it  Operation 
CHEC  ( cooperative  hunter  experi- 
mental control).  It  essayed  the 
friendly  approach.  Signs  welcom- 
ed the  hunter,  asked  him  to  regis- 
ter at  the  CHEC  station.  He  was 
supplied  with  copies  of  game  laws, 
summaries  of  local  hunting  con- 
ditions and  other  information.  He 
was  given  a  cup  of  coffee.  Care- 
fully worded  posters  both  outside 
and  inside  the  hunting  area  re- 
minded the  hunter  of  his  obliga- 


tions with  regard  to  fire  preven- 
tion, firearms  safety  and  good 
sportsmanship. 

"A  total  of  357  hunters  went 
through  the  CHEC  station  during 
Washington's  21 -day  general  buck 


deer  hunting  season.  None  object- 
ed to  the  procedure.  Not  a  single 
act  of  hunter  misconduct  of  any 
kind  was  committed. 

"Such  an  operation  is  too  costly 
to  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale  by 
a  small  landowner,  and  certainly 
the  burden  of  improving  the  man- 
ners of  hunters  does  not  fall  upon 
the  landowner  himself,  but  per- 
haps the  results  of  this  experiment 
do  provide  clues  as  to  basic  human 
relations  principles  which  will  be 
useful  in  future  efforts  to  make 
the  hunter  better  behaved." 

AUDUBON  SCREEN  TOURS 

People  in  the  vicinity  of  Greens- 
boro and  Raleigh  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  attend  Audubon 
Screen  Tour  lectures  this  fall  and 
winter.  It  is  suggested  that  you 
contact  the  Bird  Club  in  the  re- 
spective towns  for  the  time  and 
place  of  lecture.  These  illustrated 
lectures  have  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  the  thinking  of  people 
interested  in  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"My  article  appearing  in  September 
issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA was  true  in  every  respect  and 
represents  a  hobby  of  mine  in  a  very 
small  way.  It  in  no  way  justifies  hunting 
and  I  do  not  allow  hunting.  I  intended 
and  wanted  to  share  my  interest  and  feel- 
ings with  others  hoping  it  might  en- 
courage them  to  do  likewise.  I'm  sure  if 
enough  farmers  would  take  an  interest  in 
practices  that  tend  to  increase  and  protect 
wildlife  we  could  hope  for  more  game  and 
better  hunting. 

"In  general,  quail  are  no  more  plentiful 
in  this  section  than  elsewhere,  and  hunters 
coming  here  in  search  of  good  quail  hunt- 
ing will  be  disappointed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  C.  Barefoot,  Angier,  N.  C." 
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I    HAD  been  on  the  stand  for  two  hours  .  . 

|    my  fingers  were  numb  with  cold.  My 
arms  were  leaden  from  the  unaccustomed 
weight  of  the  rifle  ...  I  strained  to  hear 
any  sound  above  the  roar  of  the  nearby 
creek.  Suddenly  something   moved.  I 
whirled  and  saw  a  flash  of  brown  in 
the  rhododendrons,  with  a  blur  of 
white  above  it.  Automatically  my 
finger  went  tight  around  the  trig- 
ger. The  rifle  cracked,  and  the 
brown  shape  fell  .  .  .  He'd  been 
my  friend  for  many  years. 
What  will  I  tell  his  wife?  How 
will  I  face  his  children,  his 
friends,  myself?" 


Photo  by  Jim  I.ce 
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COVER 

Our  Christmas  cover  is  a  watercolor 
by  John  W.  Taylor,  and  shows  a 
scene  that  may  be  duplicated  on 
many  North  Carolina  farm  ponds 
this  winter.  The  Green-winged  Teal, 
one  of  the  smallest  of  our  ducks,  is 
found  state-wide  on  small  ponds  and 
lakes.  Among  the  earliest  arrivals, 
the  Teal  also  is  one  of  the  last  to 
return  to  the  north  in  the  spring. 

As  1957  comes  to  a  close,  we  ^o^mmmm^. 
would  like  to  wish  all  our  readers 
the  very  best  for  the  Christmas  sea-  * 

son  and  the  coming  year,  from  the  members  and  the  employees  of  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  from  WILDLIFE 
Magazine. 


Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  re- 
ceives for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with  the 
North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials  submitted. 
Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

•  •  • 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
February  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

•  •  • 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years.  Make  remit- 
tances payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any  employee  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 


Nine  Years  of  Progress 


IX  1!»4S  a  statistical  survey  ( Pittman-Robertson 
Project  26-R)  of  the  economic  value  of  game 
and  fish  in  North  Carolina  indicated  that  51.2  per- 
cent of  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina  preferred 
to  hunt  farm  game  (quail  and  rabbit).  As  a  result 
of  this  demonstrated  interest,  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  farm  game  management 
by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion. The  objectives  of  this  article  are  to  review  the 
various  stages  of  the  North  Carolina  farm  game 
program;  to  list  some  of  the  problems  encountered; 
and  to  summarize  the  results  to  date.  Because  of  its 
length,  this  article  will  be  presented  in  three  parts. 

The  Concept  of  Farm  Game  Management  in  1948 

A  state-wide  investigation  of  wildlife  habitat  in 
North  Carolina  (PR  Project  20-R)  indicated  that 
farm  game  populations  were  declining.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  there  was  a  need  for  restoration  mea- 
sures to  provide  suitable  nesting  and  protective 
cover  and  permanent  sources  of  winter  and  spring 
foods.  It  was  thought  that  this  restoration  could  be 
accomplished  by  providing  technical  advice  and 
distributing  perennial  planting  materials  to  inter- 
ested farmers  and  landowners.   Perennials  were 
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chosen  because  they  furnish  food  and  cover  for  a 
period  of  several  years,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
progress  from  one  farm  to  another  and  eventually 
accomplish  management  on  a  state-wide  basis. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  farm  game  in  North  Carolina  was 
being  produced  on  privately-owned  land  and  recog- 
nized that  any  management  program,  in  order  to  be 
effective,  must  be  designed  to  encourage  and  aid 
private  landowners  in  manging  their  lands  for  farm 
game. 

In  1948  the  Commission  initiated  a  Cooperative 
Farm  Game  Habitat  Development  Project.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  project  was  to  improve  and  maintain 
wildlife  habitat  on  each  of  the  270,000  farms  in 
North  Carolina.  It  was  thought  that  this  objective 
could  be  accomplished  if  two  separate  approaches 
were  made:  the  establishment  of  demonstration 
ireas,  and  the  state-wide  distribution  of  wildlife 
food  and  cover  planting  materials. 

Demonstration  Areas  Were  Tried 

Demonstration  areas  were  to  be  developed  in 
localities  respresentative  of  the  various  physiogra- 
phic regions  of  the  state.  Each  such  area  was  to  be 
leased  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  for  a  period  of 
five  years  and  developed  cooperatively  with  the 


was  posted  with  signs  indicating  that  it  was  a  Co- 
operative Farm  Game  Habitat  Development  Area 
and  that  hunting  would  be  allowed  only  by  permis- 
sion of  the  landowner.  The  areas  were  cover-mapped 
and  management  plans  were  made.  Management 
plans  emphasized  the  use  of  bicolor  and  sericea 
lespedeza  and  multiflora  rose  planting  materials. 
It  was  recommended  that  Vs-acre  patches  of  bi- 
color and  sericea  lespedeza  be  planted  adjacent  to 
each  other  along  woodland  borders,  field  edges,  in 
odd  corners  of  fields  and  in  old  tobacco  beds,  and 
that  multiflora  rose  hedges  be  planted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  travel  lanes  between  areas  fur- 
nishing food  and  cover. 

Problems  Encountered  with  Demonstration  Areas 
Original  plans  for  establishing  farm  game  demon- 
stration areas  specified  that  they  would  be  develop- 
ed cooperatively  by  sportsmen,  landowners,  and 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  However,  such 
cooperation  was  not  obtained  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases.  Local  sportsmen  did  not  always  furnish  fi- 
nancial aid,  equipment,  and  the  necessary  labor  as 
originally  promised.  Farmers  on  whose  land  the 
demonstrations  were  to  be  established  were  often 
too  busy  to  follow  through  with  their  commitments. 
In  many  cases  wildlife  biologists  had  to  plant, 
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During  the  first  year  of  the  project,  problems  to  be  solved  in- 
cluded production  methods  to  make  possible  large-scale  distri- 
bution of  free  planting  materials. 

landowner  and  the  local  sportsmen's  or  civic  club 
participating. 

The  areas  were  designed  to  demonstrate  accepted 
farm  game  management  practices  and  planting  tech- 
niques to  landowners  and  sportsmen.  A  total  of 
nine  areas  ranging  in  size  up  to  1,000  acres  was 
selected  for  development  the  first  year.  Each  area 


fertilize,  and  cultivate  the  plantings  that  were  es- 
tablished. 

Demonstration  Areas  Discontinued 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  disadvantages  of 
demonstration  areas  as  such  would  outweigh  the 
advantages.  In  some  cases  they  became  controver- 
sial issues  between  sportsmen's  groups  and  land- 
owners; they  did  not  have  the  far-reaching  educa- 
tional effect  expected;  they  did  not  result  in  co- 
operative development  of  all  areas;  their  develop- 
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ment  devolved  upon  project  personnel  thus  divert- 
ing time  from  the  broader  state- wide  program  of 
providing  all  interested  landowners  with  technical 
advice  and  planting  materials. 

For  these  reasons,  demonstration  areas  were  dis- 
continued in  favor  of  providing  interested  land- 
owners with  technical  advice  pertaining  to  farm 
game  management  and  food  and  cover  planting  ma- 
terials. 

State-wide  Distribution  of  Planting  Materials 

1949:  During  the  first  year  of  the  program  when 
emphasis  was  on  demonstration  areas,  some  in- 
dividual farm  development  was  accomplished.  Ma- 
terials distributed  to  these  individuals  amounted  to 
308,000  bicolor  lespedeza  seedlings  and  44,000  multi- 
flora  rose  seedlings.  Project  biologists  contacted 
most  of  the  farmer  cooperators  during  the  first 
growing  season  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  a- 
mounts  of  materials  that  were  actually  planted  and 
the  percent  survival.  It  was  found  that  94  percent 
of  the  materials  distributed  to  individual  land- 
owners had  been  planted  and  were  growing  satis- 


factorily. The  results  of  this  preliminary  evaluation 
were  considered  to  be  highly  satisfactory  and  were 
used  as  the  basis  for  expanding  the  program. 

1950:  During  the  second  year,  emphasis  was 
placed  on  increased  participation  by  individual 
farmers.  Project  personnel  was  increased  from 
three  biologists  to  ten.  A  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission nursery  was  established  and  put  into  full- 
scale  production.  Only  multi-flora  rose  seedlings 
and  sericea  lespedeza  seed  were  purchased. 

This  year  4,271,550  bicolor  lespedeza  seedlings, 
207  pounds  of  bicolor  seed,  287,170  multiflora  rose 
seedlings  and  4,247  pounds  of  sericea  lespedeza  seed 
were  distributed  to  1,817  cooperators.  This  was  an 
increase  of  approximately  1,300  percent  in  the 
amount  of  seedling  materials  distributed  over  the 
preceding  year. 

This  expansion  was,  in  part,  the  result  of  the 
cooperation  received  from  other  interested  con- 
servation agencies  and  groups  such  as  the  Agricul- 
ture Extension  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Vocational  Agriculture  departments,  and  various 
sportsmen's  and  wildlife  clubs.  A  concerted  effort 
was  put  forth  to  interest  as  many  farmers  and  land- 
owners as  possible  in  establishing  wildlife  food  and 
cover  plantings  on  their  farms. 

Inspection  of  ten  percent  of  the  plantings  indicat- 
ed that  74  percent  of  the  bicolor  lespedeza  plantings 
had  a  survival  rate  of  70  percent  or  above,  72  per- 
cent of  the  multiflora  rose  seedling  plantings  had  a 
survival  rating  of  70  percent  or  above,  and  5  per- 
cent and  6  percent  respectivly  of  the  cooperators 
who  received  these  materials  did  not  plant  them  at 
all.  A  planting  with  a  survival  rating  of  70  percent 
or  above  was  considered  to  be  satisfactory  from 
the  wildlife  standpoint.  Figures  I  and  II  illustrate 
the  percentage  of  cooperators  planting  materials 
received  and  the  percentage  of  survival. 

This  decrease  of  about  20  percent  in  overall 
planting  success  was  thought  to  be  a  result  of  ex- 
panding the  program.  Some  materials  went  to  co- 
operators  who  were  not  sufficiently  interested  in 
habitat  restoration.  They  exercised  less  planting- 
care  and  produced  relatively  poor  plantings.  Ano- 
ther factor  which  contributed  to  planting  success 
was  the  method  used  in  handling  and  distributing 
planting  materials.  Many  times  the  seedlings  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer  were  dried  out  and  in  very 
poor  condition. 

Another  problem  was  that  of  finding  suitable 
wildlife  food  and  cover  planting  materials  that  were 
adaptable  to  the  various  physiographic  regions  of 
North  Carolina.  It  had  been  observed  that  bicolor 
lespedeza  seedlings  did  not  consistently  produce 


This  was  one  of  a  number  of  demonstration  areas  established 
throughout  the  State.  Demonstration  areas  were  discontinued 
in  favor  of  on-the-spot  advice. 
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seed  in  the  short  growing  season  of  the  Mountain 
Region.  In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  several 
selections  of  shrub  lespedezas  were  test-planted  for 
observational  purposes  at  the  Table  Rock  Fish 
Hatchery  in  the  central  Mountain  Region  of  North 
Carolina.  It  was  also  observed  that  neither  multi- 
flora  rose  nor  bicolor  lespedeza  were  adapted  to  the 
deep  sandy  soils  found  in  certain  areas  along  the 
North  Carolina  coast. 

1951:  Interest  in  the  Cooperative  Farm  Game 
Habitat  Improvement  Program  continued  to  in- 
crease in  1951.  Although  the  total  amount  of  ma- 
terials distributed  during  this  year  was  less  than 
in  the  previous  year,  the  number  of  cooperators 
who  received  free  planting  materials  increased 
about  19  percent. 

Inspection  of  ten  percent  of  the  plantings  in- 
dicated that:  61  percent  of  the  bicolor  plantings  had 
a  survival  rating  of  70  percent  or  above,  and  16 
percent  of  the  cooperators  who  received  bicolor 
seedlings  did  not  plant  them;  83  percent  of  rose 
plantings  had  a  survival  rating  of  70  percent  or 
above,  whereas  only  4  percent  of  the  cooperators 
who  received  rose  seedlings  did  not  plant  them. 
Summer  drought  was  given  as  the  reason  for  re- 
duced survival. 

1952:  The  program  was  again  expanded  in  1952. 
About  22  percent  more  seedlings  were  distributed 
than  during  the  preceding  year  and  the  number 
of  cooperators  increased  26  percent.  An  inspection 
of  10  percent  of  the  plantings  revealed  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  shrub  lespedeza  plantings  and  67  per- 
cent of  the  rose  plantings  had  a  survival  rating  of 
70  percent  or  above.  Ten  percent  and  7  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  cooperators  receiving  these  ma- 
terials did  not  plant  them. 

The  rate  of  survival  was  somewhat  lower  as  a 
result  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  handling  and 
transporting  seedlings.  Previously  the  majority  of 
planting  materials  were  mailed  to  cooperators;  how- 
ever, this  system  was  uneconomical  and  prevented 
the  biologist  from  making  personal  contact  with 
the  recipient  of  the  materials.  In  1951  and  1952 
the  majority  of  the  materials  were  trucked  to  co- 
operators,  thus  allowing  biologists  to  contact  and 
encourage  the  cooperator  to  plant  the  materials  in 
the  recommended  pattern  and  care  for  them  until 
they  became  fully  established. 

An  additional  inspection  was  initiated  this  year 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  duration  of 
planting  usefulness  to  wildlife.  The  1950  check 
sample  was  set  up  for  reinspection  each  year  to 
collect  information  on  survival  of  plantings,  growth, 
seed  production,  maintenance,  competition  from 
other  species,  and  utilization. 

1953:  During  the  fourth  year  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram continued  to  increase  as  farmers  and  sports- 
men alike  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
results. 


New  solutions  had  to  be  devised  to  meet  new  problems.  This 
plant  lifter  was  designed  to  remove  plants  mechanically  to 
speed  up  harvest  of  the  seedlings. 


An  inspection  revealed  that  62  percent  of  shrub 
lespedeza  plantings  had  a  survival  rating  of  70 
percent  or  above,  and  14.9  percent  of  the  coopera- 
tors receiving  these  materials  did  not  plant  them, 
78  percent  of  the  rose  plantings  had  a  survival  rat- 
ing of  70  percent  or  above,  and  13.2  percent  of  the 
cooperators  who  received  these  materials  did  not 
plant  them. 

Biologists  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
doing  follow-up  work  subsequent  to  the  distribu- 
tion to  assure  increased  planting  success.  Emphasis 
was  also  placed  on  maintenance  of  old  plantings 
during  this  period.  Letters  were  forwarded  to  co- 
operating farmers  of  previous  years  informing 
them  of  the  general  need  for  maintenance  and  pro- 
viding them  with  proposed  maintenance  tech- 
niques. 

The  problem  associated  with  plant  distribution 
methods  was  solved  very  satisfactorily  during  this 
period.  Four-ply  multiwall  paper  bags  capable  of 
holding  a  thousand  seedlings  were  used  for  packag- 
ing the  seedlings  for  delivery  to  farmers.  The  tops 
of  the  bags  were  double-folded  and  stapled,  making 
each  unit  of  seedlings  almost  air-tight.  This  pre- 
vented rapid  drying  and  assured  the  farmer  that 
the  plants  were  viable  when  he  received  them.  The 
Commission  seal  on  the  bag  served  as  an  excellent 
advertising  technique,  and  printed  planting  in- 
structions helped  assure  proper  plant  care. 
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IT'S  THE  LAW! 


These  are  some  of  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Regulations  for  1957-58.  They  concern  your  duck 
and  goose  hunting  —  read  them  carefully. 

Illustrations  Courtesy  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

The  second  half  of  the  dove  season  is  from 
December  11  to  January  10,  from  noon  until 
sunset,  Sundays  excepted.  Ducks  and  geese 
may  be  hunted  from  November  7  thru  Jan- 
uary 15,  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise 
to  sunset,  Sundays  excepted. 


Use  or  aid  of  aircraft  is  prohibited. 


Shotguns  may  hold  a  total  of  3  shells. 


Mouth  or  hand  operated  callers  are  legal. 


from  cin 


Salt,  grain,  or  other  bait  cannot  be  used. 


Shotguns  larger  than  10  gauge  prohibited. 


shotguns  - 
larger  than 

lO  GAUGE 


Recorded  or  electric  callers  are  illegal. 
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Migratory  birds  are  recognized  as  an  international 
resource  and  are  protected  by  conventions  between 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  Under  these 
treaties  migratory  birds  cannot  be  legally  hunted, 
killed,  sold,  purchased  or  possessed  except  as  per- 
mitted by  regulations  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Each  year  the  Secretary  adopts  hunt- 
ing regulations  which  permit  a  reasonable  harvest 
of  migratory  birds  but  which  assure  adequate  breed- 
ing stock  for  subsequent  years.  Information  is  ob- 


Motors  may  be  used  to  pick  up  dead  birds. 


Bow  and  arrow  may  be  used  in  hunting. 


Motor  boat  at  anchor  is  a  legal  blind. 


Artificial  decoys  are  a  legal  hunting  aid. 


tained  on  hunter-kill,  the  number  of  birds  on  win- 
tering grounds  after  the  season,  the  number  of 
birds  on  the  breeding  grounds,  and  the  production 
of  broods.  The  Secretary  then  sets  up  a  framework 
of  proposed  regulations,  including  season  lengths, 
bag  and  possession  limits,  and  earliest  and  latest 
dates.  Within  this  framework  each  state  recom- 
mends regulations  which  best  suit  its  local  con- 
ditions. 


Hunting  or  rallying  with  motor  illegal. 


Rifles,  traps  and  snares  are  prohibited. 


Blinds  below  water  surface  are  illegal. 


Use  or  aid  of  live  birds  as  decoys  illegal. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


1958  Fishing  Regulations  Ready  January  1 

By  January  1,  1958,  copies  of  the  1958  fishing  regulations  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  fishing  and  hunting  licen3e  dealers  throughout  the  State.  As 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past  several  years,  there  will  be  few  changes  in 
the  1958  rules  over  the  preceding  year's  regulations.     The  creel  limit  on 
white  bass  will  be  raised  from  8  to  15.     A  change  in  the  regulation  regard- 
ing the  use  of  private  waters  will  require  persons  other  than  the  owners 
thereof  or  their  house  guests  to  have  a  license  to  fish  in  such  waters. 

Copies  of  the  1958  fishing  rules  will  be  dispensed  by  your  license 
dealer  when  you  buy  your  1958  fishing  license.     Other  copies  are  available 
from  your  county  wildlife  protector  or  by  writing  to  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh. 

Nationally  Known  Field  Trials  Set  For  December 

Following  a  drawing  at  Holly  Inn,  Pinehurst ,  December  4,  the  Carolina 
Amateur  Field  Trial  Club  will  run  its  annual  derby,  an  amateur  all-age  and 
amateur  gun  dog  stakes  on  December  5.     The  trials  will  be  run  on  the  20-mile 
course  developed  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  on  the  Sandhills  Wild- 
life Management  area  near  Hoffman. 

After  these  trials  there  will  be  drawings  on  Sunday,  December  8,  again 
at  Holly  Inn,  for  the  Pointer  Club  of  America  trials  to  be  held  beginning 
December  9.     The  first  to  be  held  in  a  number  of  years,  the  Pointer  Club 
trials  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Carolina  Field  Trial  Club,  and  will  include 
open  derby  and  open  all-age  trials.     Complete  information  on  the  trials  may 
be  had  from  Jimmy  Tufts,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Census  Shows  Ruffed  Grouse  Increase 

A  recent  census  of  North  Carolina's  ruffed  grouse  populations  conducted 
by  the  Wildlife  Commission's  game  biologists  disclosed  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  ruffed  grouse  over  last  year.     Due  to  lack  of  demand  by  Tar  Heel 
hunters,  this  state  boasts  a  liberal  grouse  shooting  season  and  bag  limit. 

Wildlife  Commission  In  New  Quarters 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,   whose  offices  were  formerly  in  Glen- 
wood  Village,  Raleigh,  is  now  located  in  the  new  Motor  Vehicles  building  on 
the  east  end  of  New  Bern  Avenue.     The  building  is  located  on  the  right  side 
of  the  avenue  going  east  cut  of  Raleigh  on  U.S.  Highway  64.     Offices  are  on 
the  fourth  floor. 
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Illustrated  by  Wallace  Hughes 


Late  winter  is  the  hardest  time  of  the  year  for  the  bobwhite 
quail — food  and  cover  are  scarce.  This  is  the  time  that  the 
shrub  lespedezas  and  multiflora  rose  are  most  valuable. 


Bobwhite  Quail 


THE  bobwhite  quail,  North  Carolina's  favorite 
game  bird,  is  a  challenge  to  the  game  biologist 
as  well  as  to  the  hunter  who  harvests  the  feathered 
dynamite.  Like  many  species,  the  quail  can  be 
managed,  much  as  a  crop  of  corn  or  tobacco.  The 
problems  involved  in  producing  quail,  however,  are 
much  more  complicated  and  depend  on  many  things. 
A  particular  area  can  grow  only  so  many  bushels 
of  corn,  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  coveys  of  quail.  With 
the  bobwhite,  we  must  have  some  birds  left  each 


year  to  produce  fertile  eggs  and  healthy  chicks  for 
the  following  season.  Enough  young  must  be  pro- 
duced to  supply  the  demands  made  upon  bobwhite 
quail  throughout  the  year — demands  resulting  from 
weather,  disease,  predation,  and  old  age  as  well  as 
hunting.  Don't  overlook  old  age  in  the  story — the 
average  quail  lives  for  hardly  a  year,  just  long 
enough  to  breed  successfully  once.  Let's  follow  the 
bobwhite  quail  through  that  year,  to  better  under- 
stand their  problems. 
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Bobwhite  Quail 

twtouaA  t&e  yean, 

( Continued) 

The  factors  which  affect  the  bobwhite 
through  its  yearly  cycle  are  often  very  de- 
manding. One  area  which  supported  a  covey 
of  sixteen  birds  on  Thanksgiving  Day  was 
capable  of  supporting  only  three  birds  on 
April  1.  What  happened?  Hunters  took  six 
and  old  age  claimed  two.  The  food  supply 
decreased  as  annual  weed  seeds  and  grains 
deteriorated.  As  winter  progressed  the  qual- 
ity of  the  habitat  became  increasingly  poor- 
er. The  eight  birds  left  in  early  February 
had  to  range  wide  to  find  food  and  cover. 
Five  became  weak  from  starvation  diets  and 
inadequate  cover;  they  succumbed  to  disease 
and  were  picked  off  by  predators. 

The  Wildlife  Commission's  program  of 
providing  food  and  cover  through  planting 
materials  furnished  free  to  farmers  and 
other  landowners  is  one  answer  to  these 
needs,  since  shrub  lespedezas  and  other  food 
plants  provide  seeds  when  other  foods  are 
gone.  Multiflora  rose  hedges  and  sericea 
lespedeza  patches  help  quail  to  avoid  the 
predators  that  seek  them. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  planning  your 
food  and  cover  plantings  for  the  coming 
year.  At  your  request,  a  district  game  bio- 
logist will  help  you  map  your  land  for  the 
best  use  of  planting  materials  and  will  help 
you  secure  the  seedlings  and  seed. 


Spring  brings  its  promise  of  another  year.  From  the  stump  or  It  p. 
familiar  "bob-bob-white"  whistles  across  the  fields,  and  the  few 
each  other  to  begin  the  mating  that  brings  new  families. 


ABOUT  THE  ARTIST:  Wallace  Hughes,  who  is  recognized  a  m 
standing  wildlife  artists  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  th<'  kl 
quail,  has  had  rovers  appear  a  number  of  times  on  WILDLIFE  I  - 
ly  with  the  Oklahoma  Department  of  Wildlife  Conservation,  Ifitf 
Audio-Visual  Aids  for  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 


Nesting  is  not  always  successful — enemies  such  as  the  skunk, 
stray  dogs  and  cats,  and  other  predators  often  destroy  nests. 
The  bobwhite  pair  nests  until  a  brood  is  successfully  hatched. 
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Successful  nesting  conies  when  the  nest  can  be  carefully 
concealed.  Both  parents  help  in  sheltering  the  eggs  for 
the  three  weeks  needed  for  them  to  incubate. 
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Bobwhite  Quail 


(Continued ) 


During  summer  the  growing  quail  feed  mostly  on  insects  and 
grubs.  A  new  danger  to  quail  lies  in  the  agricultural  insecti- 
cides now  being  used  which  may  poison  young  and  adults. 


In  the  fall,  as  weather  grows  colder,  two  or  more  families 
may  join  to  form  a  covey.  Hunters  should  be  careful  to 
leave  some  birds  in  each  covey  to  insure  stock  for  next  year. 


The  hunter's  harvest,  goal  of  quail  management,  seeks  to 
remove  the  annual  surplus  before  starvation,  disease,  and 
predation  take  their  toll  from  the  bobwhite  covey. 
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BEARS  roamed  the  North  American  continent 
long  before  human  beings  migrated  in  from 
Asia,  and  since  the  first  appearance  of  men  in  the 
New  World  there  has  been  a  constant  struggle  be- 
tween mankind  and  bears.  With  minor  exceptions 
bears  have  been  the  losers.  In  early  days  bears  were 
found  throughout  the  United  States,  but  at  present 
fourteen  states  do  not  have  any  bears  at  all.  They 
were  once  extremely  abundant  along  the  Atlantic 
states,  but  have  disappeared  from  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode 
Island,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  specimens  in 
zoos  and  itinerant  sideshows. 

Altogether,  there  are  probably  not  more  than 
200,000  black  bears  in  the  entire  country,  a  small 
population  indeed  compared  with  more  than  two 
million  deer.  According  to  census  estimates,  North 
Carolina  probably  does  not  have  more  than  5,000. 
The  constant  warfare  between  men  and  bears  has 
resulted  in  the  decimation  of  bear  populations,  but 
many  states  have  placed  bears  on  the  protected  list 
of  big  game  animals  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
extinct.  This  is  particularly  true  in  North  Carolina, 
although  provisions  are  made  in  the  regulations 
whereby  bears  may  be  killed  at  any  time  of  the 
year  when  such  action  is  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  property.  Such  a  concession  to  landowners  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  particularly  neces- 
sary where  bears  frequently  become  destructive. 

DESCRIPTION 

It  is  no  more  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  a  black  bear  to  a  North  Carolinian  than  it  is 
to  describe  the  taste  of  black-eyed  peas  or  collards. 
It  might  be  worthwhile,  however,  to  point  out  cer- 
tain differences  between  the  black  bear  and  other 
species  of  bears  found  in  this  country.  The  black 
bear  is  the  smallest  of  American  bears,  seldom 
attaining  a  length  greater  than  five  feet  or  a  weight 
in  excess  of  500  pounds.  North  Carolina  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  large  specimens,  particularly 
in  the  Smoky  Mountains  where  600-pounders  have 
been  taken. 

There  are  a  number  of  color  variations  in  the 
black  bear  tribe,  ranging  from  black  to  brown,  to 
gray  or  gray-blue.  The  North  Carolina  bears,  how- 
ever, are  consistently  black  in  color,  and  may  be 
decorated  with  a  small  white  patch  of  hair  on  the 
chest.  Old  specimens  may  become  grizzled  about 
the  flanks  and  muzzle,  but  there  are  no  records  of 
any  marked  color  variations. 

BEHAVIOR 

Black  bears  are  essentially  solitary  animals.  Only 
rarely  are  several  seen  together,  and  groups  of  bears 
usually  consist  of  a  mother  and  her  cubs.  There 
was  an  interesting  occurrence  in  North  Carolina  of 
bears  literally  flocking  together.  William  Hamnett, 
then  project  leader  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission's state-wide  game  inventory,  describes  the 
occurrence  thus: 
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"There  happened  to  be  a  mast  failure  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1946  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
and  the  bears  had  to  come  down  out  of  the  moun- 
tains to  seek  food  in  the  valleys.  This  resulted  in 
concentrations  of  bears  in  fields  and  orchards.  Local 
residents  were  convinced  that  bears  had  suddenly 
become  numerous,  and  a  heavy  kill  of  bears  took 
place.  Fortunately,  there  was  a  good  crop  of  mast 
the  following  year,  and  the  bears  were  able  to  re- 
main in  their  regular  habitat,  and  thus  did  not  be- 
come exterminated. 

"During  the  migration  of  bears  to  the  valleys, 
however,  as  many  as  17  to  25  were  slaughtered  in 
the  vicinity  of  small  mountain  apple  orchards." 

Bears  are  a  hibernating  species,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  true  hibernation  in  North  Carolina,  and 
black  bears  have  been  observed  active  through  the 
entire  year.  The  shambling  gait  of  black  bears  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  awkwardness,  but  the  ap- 
pearance is  deceptive  indeed.  They  are  extremely 
swift  runners,  and  can  handle  themselves  skillfully 
at  tree  climbing. 

Although  definitely  non-social  animals,  black 
bears  seem  to  have  some  regard  for  the  presence  of 
other  members  of  the  species.  An  interesting  phe- 
nomenon sometimes  referred  to  as  "tree  barking" 
takes  place  in  bear  habitat.  Woodsmen  have  found 
smooth-bark  trees  scored  with  a  series  of  claw  scars 
which  indicate  the  bears  have  a  habit  of  standing 
on  their  hind  legs  and  marking  trees  as  far  up  on 
the  trunk  as  their  front  legs  will  reach.  Many  peo- 
ple believe  that  individual  bears  measure  their 
growth  by  the  distance  their  claw  marks  reach  up 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Others  suggest  that  the  tree 
trunk  clawing  activity  is  carried  on  by  male  bears 
who  display  their  growth  and  physical  development 
by  clawing  the  bark  to  the  extent  of  their  reach  and 
challenge  other  males  to  equal  or  exceed  their 
accomplishment. 

Ordinarily,  black  bears  are  shy,  inoffensive  an- 
imals, but  when  wounded  or  brought  to  bay  by 
dogs,  they  are  among  the  most  ferocious  fighters. 
Females  with  cubs  become  pugnacious,  and  may 
attack  intruders  without  hesitation. 

The  eyesight  of  the  black  bear  is  poor,  but  this 
handicap  is  compensated  for  by  very  acute  senses 
of  smell  and  hearing.  Hunters  who  take  bears  by 
stalking  invariably  work  upwind  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible. A  snapping  twig  or  the  brush  of  branches  and 
leaves  against  hunting  clothes  are  sufficient  to  send 
the  quarry  off  on  a  mad  race  for  security. 

BREEDING  HABITS 
According  to  Seton,  black  bears  are  not  born  until 
the  mother  reaches  her  fourth  birthday.  The  gesta- 
tion period  is  about  seven  months.  In  northern 
climates,  the  cubs  are  born  during  hibernation. 
North  Carolina  cubs  are  usually  born  in  late  winter 
in  rhododendron  slicks,  mountain  caves,  or  other 
places  inaccessible  to  intruders.  The  young  are  born 


Bear  cubs  are  cute  and  playful,  but  they  should  be  left  in  the 
woods  to  grow  up  wild.  Nature  did  not  intend  them  to  be  caged, 
roadside  attractions. 

blind,  helpless,  and  almost  hairless.  Where  hiber- 
nation occurs,  they  alternately  sleep  and  suckle 
during  the  remainder  of  the  mother's  hibernation 
period.  In  North  Carolina  the  cubs  are  born  during 
the  relatively  inactive  period  corresponding  to,  but 
not  identical  with,  hibernation.  The  mother  and 
cubs  may  remain  in  the  nest  for  several  weeks  until 
the  young  are  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
follow  their  parent  about  the  woods. 

Other  than  to  sire  the  young,  male  bears  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  their  progeny.  A  single 
male  may  father  several  litters  of  cubs  in  a  given 
range  and  remain  oblivious  of  their  existence. 

Cubs  usually  come  in  pairs,  although  three  are 
common  and  four  unusual.  They  weigh  about  half 
a  pound  at  birth,  less  than  the  weight  of  a  new- 
born porcupine.  As  they  grow  and  develop,  they 
become  extremely  playful  and  "cute."  As  a  result 
of  these  characteristics,  cubs  frequently  are  taken 
away  from  their  mothers,  often  at  the  cost  of  the 
mother's  life,  and  kept  as  pets  by  well-meaning  but 
misguided  persons.  Such  activity,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, is  strictly  illegal,  and  persons  caught  with  cubs 
in  their  possession  are  prosecuted  for  unlawful  pos- 
session of  game  animals. 

Although  cubs  become  affectionate  and  playful 
pets,  they  frequently  become  dangerous  on  reach- 
ing maturity.  Their  unlawful  owners  are  then  faced 
with  the  problem  of  disposal.  Frequently  the  cubs 
are  turned  over  to  such  zoos  as  have  need  for  them, 
or,  far  worse,  are  sold  to  a  roadside  purveyor  of 
gasoline  and  barbecue  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
days  in  pathetic  captivity  to  lure  cash  customers 
into  their  owner's  business  establishment.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  intelligent  human  be- 
ings can  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  mangy,  bedrag- 
gled, broken-spirited  bear  in  a  roadside  cage  with- 
out feeling  an  irresistible  urge  to  set  the  pathetic 
captive  free.  No  matter  how  well  fed  and  cared  for, 
wild  animals  were  intended  to  remain  wild. 
FOOD  HABITS 

Like  many  wildlife  species,  the  food  habits  of  the 
black  bear  get  him  into  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 
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The  physical  makeup  of  the  bear,  especially  the 
dental  structure,  classes  hirn  as  a  carnivore.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  bears  are  omnivorous.  Their  food 
ranges  from  nuts,  fruits,  berries  and  grasses  to  live- 
stock, carrion,  and  honey.  They  eat  enormous  quan- 
tities of  worms,  grubs,  and  insects  of  any  kind. 
They  have  been  known  to  take  fish,  dig  up  hibernat- 
ing rodents,  pillage  mouse  nests  and  rob  birds'  nests. 

Several  feeding  habits  of  the  black  bear  have 
caused  the  species  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Some- 
times bears  stray  from  their  preferred  diet  of  vege- 
tation and  invade  farmyards  and  pastures  to  take 
young  livestock.  Needless  to  say,  farmers  are  not 
appreciative  of  such  diet.  Bears  kill  calves,  lambs, 
and  pigs  by  swift  blows  with  their  paws,  rather 
than  by  hugging,  as  is  so  commonly  believed.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  bears  prefer  a  less  harmful  diet, 
and  seldom  take  to  raiding  flocks  and  herds  unless 
driven  by  hunger,  or  by  accident. 

Bee-keepers  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  have  little 
love  for  black  bears.  Bears  will  endure  no  end  of 
stinging  by  enraged  bees  in  order  to  secure  a  belly 
full  of  honey.  They  wreak  havoc  with  hives,  smash- 
ing commercial  hives  into  splinters,  and  committing 
mayhem  with  any  type  of  barricade  devised  to  pro- 
tect the  hives.  Bee-keepers  are  learning  to  protect 
their  hives  by  placing  them  at  the  top  of  poles  high 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  discourage  the  most 
crafty  bear.  Barbed  wire  entanglements  and  electri- 
ally  charged  fences  have  proven  futile. 

Bears  are  fond  of  green  corn.  So  fond,  that  a 
family  of  bears  will  not  only  consume  and  destroy 
bushels  of  green  corn  in  a  single  night's  affray,  but 
will  then  indulge  in  an  orgy  of  rolling  and  wallow- 
ing among  the  rows  of  corn,  flattening  hundreds  of 
stalks  to  the  ground.  Others  are  known  to  pick  arm- 
fuls  of  corn  and  carry  it  into  the  woods.  Such  be- 
havior does  not  give  the  black  bear  a  reputable 
name  among  farmers. 

Where  raids  on  beehives  and  cornfields  occur, 
especially  in  eastern  counties,  special  permission  is 
granted  to  farmers  to  track  down  the  culprits  im- 
mediately and  destroy  them.  The  struggle  between 

Before  the  sun  rises  over  the  Snowbird  Mountains  of  Clay 
county,  bear  hunters  ready  their  dogs  for  a  day  of  sport. 


men  and  bears  still  goes  on,  even  in  this  modern 
day. 

ENEMIES 

Aside  from  man,  the  enemy  of  all  wild  creatures, 
bears  have  almost  no  enemies,  other  than  incon- 
sequential parasites  and  possibly  disease.  A  full 
grown  bear  can  defend  himself  against  all  comers, 
and  mother  bears  do  an  excellent  job  of  protecting 
their  young. 

In  regions  where  porcupines  occur,  bears  have 
met  death  through  interfering  with  these  quilled 
rodents.  Bears  take  a  swipe  at  a  porcupine  with 
their  paw,  thus  getting  it  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  sharp  quills.  Maddened  by  the  pain,  the  bear- 
then  bites  the  porcupine,  with  the  result  that  he 
gets  the  roof  of  his  mouth  full  of  quills.  This  may 
result  in  death  by  infection  or  starvation. 

MANAGEMENT 

Although  there  is  much  to  condemn  bears,  it 
would  be  tragic  indeed  to  have  them  eliminated 
from  the  list  of  North  Carolina  wildlife.  They  do 
cause  damage  to  crops,  livestock,  and  apiaries,  but 
such  damage  is  not  sufficient  to  condemn  the  spe- 
cies. Where  bears  commit  depredations,  they  must 
be  judiciously  controlled.  Where  they  are  less  num- 
erous, and  therefore  less  harmful,  they  must  be  pro- 
tected. The  plow,  the  forest  fire,  and  the  cry  of 
"TIMBER"  have  done  much  to  reduce  bear  habitat. 
Those  remaining  will  benefit  from  practical  forestry 
and  judicious  harvesting  of  killable  surpluses. 
Where  bears  commit  damage  to  property,  only  the 
offending  individuals  should  be  hunted  down  and 
killed.  Wholesale  slaughter  because  of  a  few  erring 
specimens  would  be  a  wanton  waste  of  game  ani- 
mals and  a  tragic  crime  against  nature. 

HUNTING 

Men  become  addicted  to  bear  hunting  just  as  they 
do  to  fox  hunting,  quail  shooting  or  horse  racing. 
Bears  are  difficult  animals  to  stalk,  and  skill  and 
stamina  are  required  of  a  would-be  bear  hunter. 

Many  bears  in  this  state  are  killed  incidentally 
to  other  big  game  hunting  especially  in  eastern 
counties  where  both  bears  and  deer  are  numerous. 
Ordinarily,  however,  because  of  their  solitary  habits, 
and  their  facility  for  being  here  today  and  in  the 
next  county  tomorrow,  bear  hunting  is  a  difficult 
process. 

Bear  dogs  or  hounds  are  frequently  used.  In  some 
cases  hounds  get  on  the  trail  and  follow  the  bear 
until  it  is  treed  or  cornered.  The  hunters  then  close 
in  for  the  kill. 

In  western  counties,  hounds  are  used  to  chase 
bears,  but  the  taking  of  the  bear  is  quite  different 
from  executing  a  cornered  animal.  As  soon  as  the 
hounds  have  picked  up  a  trail,  the  hunters  take 
stands  at  strategic  points  and  wait  for  the  fleeing 
animal  to  pass  by.  A  fast-moving  bear  is  a  difficult 
target  even  for  an  expert,  and  the  bear  has  a  sport- 
ing chance  of  getting  away. 


Though  your -feet  may  get  wet,  it  can 
be  fun  when  you're  collecting  for  the 


EVERYTHING  that  creeps,  crawls,  runs,  swims 
or  flies  is  a  candidate  for  the  school  museum. 
The  problem  of  what  to  display  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  what  to  put  in  the  museum  as  it  is  a 
problem  of  what  to  leave  out.  Careful  selection  of 
the  museum's  exhibit  material  is  a  must — and  is 
the  result  of  careful  planning.  Only  after  the  ex- 
hibit has  been  planned  does  the  matter  of  collecting 
arise. 

The  purpose  of  each  museum  exhibit  is  to  tell  a 
story.  With  the  story  in  mind — whether  it  be  the 
way  of  life  of  North  Carolina  Indians  or  the  life 
history  of  the  frog — we  can  then  begin  to  assemble 
the  pieces  that  will  best  tell  the  story. 

Collecting  specimens,  particularly  live  animals, 
is  in  itself  a  fascinating  pursuit.  But  we  must  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  why  we  are  collecting  and  the 
space  that  will  be  available  to  store  as  well  as  dis- 
play the  things  that  we  find.  With  these  words  of 
caution,  let's  go. 

Dressed  for  a  field  trip?  You'll  need  clothes  that 
can  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  briars  and  mud. 
Sneakers  that  won't  be  ruined  if  they  get  wet,  or 
boots  if  you  are  traveling  on  foot  in  snake  country. 
During  mosquito  weather,  long  sleeves  and  a  collar 
that  can  be  buttoned  are  in  order  if  you  are  near 
swamps  or  stagnant  water. 

What  will  we  be  looking  for?  Let's  take  a  com- 
mon example  of  the  type  of  material  that  we  can 
use  in  the  school  museum,  the  aquarium.  No  gold- 


fish or  tropicals  for  us;  we  want  to  display  some 
of  the  local  fish  that  are  found  in  creeks  and  rivers. 
Where  do  we  find  them? 

The  little  creeks  and  branches  are  the  best  source 
of  aquatic  life  for  us — the  inhabitants  are  smaller 
and  thus  easier  to  keep,  and  are  easier  to  collect 
than  from  a  large  stream.  Our  equipment  is  simple, 
but  requires  a  bit  of  do-it-yourself.  A  net  can  be 
made  from  coathanger  wire,  an  old  broomstick  or 
other  slender  stick,  and  a  yard  of  cheesecloth.  A 
handy  bucket  for  live  specimens  can  be  made  of 
a  gallon-size  oil  can  with  a  coat-hanger  wire  bail. 
The  bucket  can  get  heavy,  so  use  a  piece  of  discard- 
ed garden  hose  or  rubber  tubing  over  the  wire  bail 
to  keep  the  wire  from  cutting  your  hand.  Use  hard- 
ware cloth  or  screen  wire  to  make  a  cover.  This 
will  discourage  minnows  and  frogs  from  leaving  the 
can. 

Look  for  a  small  trickle  of  a  creek,  where  the  fish 
are  congregated  in  holes.  Work  the  net  along  the 
bottom,  chasing  your  quarry  into  one  end  of  the 
hole.  Don't  hesitate  to  scoop  up  leaves  and  mud 
from  the  bottom — there  may  be  more  interesting 
creatures  on  the  bottom.  If  the  first  scoop  is  un- 
successful, repeat — or  try  another  hole. 

We'll  find  generally  that  we  have  captured  most- 
ly minnows — not  just  young  fish  that  will  grow 
larger,  but  true  minnows,  such  as  Gambusia,  which 
seldom  grows  to  more  than  two  inches  long.  Cray- 
fish will  also  show  up  in  most  small  creeks  in  the 
state.  Amidst  the  muck  on  the  bottom  will  be 
snails,  little  black  fellows  that  will  later  keep  the 
sides  of  the  aquarium  clean  with  their  constant 
scrubbing.  Other  prizes  may  be  insect  larvae  of 
various  species,  depending  on  the  time  of  year. 
Bring  these  along  too — we  can  set  them  aside  in 
small  dishes  and  watch  to  see  what  hatches. 

Before  leaving  the  stream,  fill  a  few  jugs  with 
water.  Back  at  the  school  we  will  need  this  for 
filling  the  aquarium,  unless  we  want  to  wait  three 
or  four  days  for  chlorinated  water  to  "season."  And 
while  we  are  about  it,  a  bucket  of  well-washed 
gravel  from  the  stream  bed  will  be  desirable  for 
covering  the  bottom  of  the  aquarium. 

Depending  again  on  the  time  of  year,  we  may 
find  other  inhabitants  for  the  aquarium.  Young 
turtles,  salamanders,  water  snakes,  and  tadpoles  all 
show  up  in  our  net.  Each  may  be  able  to  tell  his 
own  part  of  the  story  of  life  in  a  fresh-water  creek. 

What  about  salt  and  brackish  water?  Salt-water- 
aquaria  are  possible,  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  more 
than  just  a  handful  of  table  salt  to  make  the  water 
fit  for  ocean  dwellers.  Unless  you  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  aquaria,  call  in  a  local 
tropical  fish  fancier  to  help  you  with  the  salt-water 
display.  And  a  word  about  tropical  fish.  Although 
the  exotics  are  beautiful  and  display  many  interest- 
ing characteristics,  they  are  hardly  worth  the  time 
and  trouble  required.  The  temperature  and  food 
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requirements  as  well  as  their  purchase  price  make 
them  expensive  to  keep,  and  the  local  minnows 
have  the  advantage  of  telling  the  children  some- 
thing about  their  own  immediate  world. 

What  else  can  we  collect?  The  same  net  can  be 
used  for  collecting  insects.  Take  along  a  killing  jar 
(illustrated  in  the  November  issue)  for  killing 
and  carrying  insects  after  capture.  Although  a  little 
slower  than  cyanide,  the  carbon  tetrachloride  kil- 
ling jar  is  better  suited  for  school  use.  Make  it 
yourself  from  a  mayonnaise  jar  partly  filled  with 
wet  plaster.  Soak  the  plaster  with  carbon  tetrachlo- 
ride before  each  trip.  Be  sure  that  the  lid  fits  tight- 
ly; even  the  fumes  of  this  common  cleaning  fluid 
can  be  harmful  in  closed  spaces.  A  few  pill  boxes 
are  handy  for  carrying  larvae,  which  we  may  want 
to  hatch  rather  than  kill  immediately.  Look  for 
cocoons  and  galls  on  trees.  Even  though  the  in- 
habitants may  have  long  since  departed,  the  co- 
coon or  gall  will  tell  a  story  of  part  of  the  life  cycle 
of  one  of  our  most  numerous  creatures.  And  look 
for  wasp  and  dirt-dauber  nests  that  are  empty. 

How  about  plants  for  the  classroom  terrarium? 
This  is  the  easiest  living  exhibit  to  keep.  With  the 
top  sealed,  a  good  terrarium  will  last  through  the 
school  year  with  little  or  no  attention.  Use  an  old 
aquarium  or  a  large  glass  jar  from  the  school 
lunchroom.  A  couple  of  inches  of  soil  and  a  few 
plants  are  all  that  is  needed.  Good  terrarium  plants 
found  in  most  sections  of  the  state  include  mosses 
and  ferns,  evergreen  plants  such  as  rattlesnake 
plantain,  and  many  of  the  brightly-colored  fungi. 

Look  in  small  streams  and  ponds  for  toad  eggs  in  the  early 
spring.  This  egg  mass,  given  proper  conditions,  will  develop 
into  tadpoles  in  the  classroom. 


Take  only  those  plants  that  you  need  for  the 
terrarium;  the  supply  is  limited. 

How  do  you  collect  mammals?  Generally,  this  is 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  school  museum.  Live 
mammals  are  too  difficult  to  keep,  and  dead  ones 
are  hard  to  mount.  Unless  there  is  a  good  taxi- 
dermist in  the  neighborhood,  choose  instead  to  look 
for  animal  signs.  Plaster  casts  of  tracks  and  teeth 
marks  on  nuts  or  wood  will  tell  the  story.  The 
same  thing  can  be  said  for  the  collecting  of  birds. 

Indian  artifacts  can  be  found  in  every  section  of 
the  state.  Unless  you  know  of  a  village  site  or 
similar  area  rich  in  artifacts,  the  best  method  is  to 
obtain  a  landowner's  permission  to  walk  rows  of 
cornfields  or  other  row  crops.  Arrowheads  and 
pottery  that  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  by 
plowing  will  be  found  if  the  searcher  has  the 
patience  and  eyesight  to  seek  them  out.  Or,  if  the 
purpose  is  explained,  the  farmer  may  simplify  the 
problem  by  giving  you  a  handful  that  he  has  found. 

Fossils  are  restricted  to  the  Coastal  Plain  in 
North  Carolina.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  shells, 
shell  casts,  shark  teeth,  or  bones — up  to  a  hundred 
miles  inland.  A  larger  museum  may  help  you  locate 
deposits,  or  suggest  areas  in  which  to  look. 

Collecting  can  be  fun,  even  when  it  involves  slog- 
ging through  a  muddy  swamp  in  December  or  Jan- 
uary— there  is  always  the  possibility  of  finding  a 
rare  specimen  that  will  be  a  real  prize.  But  collect 
only  what  you  need  and  what  you  have  room  for — 
leave  something  for  the  next  fellow  to  find,  and 
leave  some  storage  space  at  home  for  the  things 
that  you  will  find  on  the  next  collecting  trip. 

Photo  by  Jack  Dermid 
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Wildlife  Protection  Supervisor 
of  Sanford  answers  the  probing 
two  curious  youngsters. 


One  day  while  on  patrol,  Supervisor 
Tom  Rollins  stumbles  upon  two  care- 
free youngsters  who  are  catching  fish. 
He  stops  to  relax  and  watch  them  for 
awhile,  but  his  peace  is  short-lived. 
Both  boys  are  so  curious  about  his  uni- 
form, his  badge,  his  job,  and  how  they 
too  could  become  wildlife  protectors 
that  they  fire  question  after  question. 
Rollins,  who  has  more  than  15  years  of 
protection  experience,  knows  the 
answers. 

WILDLIFE  GUARDIANS  trans- 
forms Rollins'  answers  into  pictures 
and  takes  you  to  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment at  Chapel  Hill  where  protec- 
tors go  to  school,  from  the  coast  to  the 
mountains  for  a  look  at  the  Commis- 
sion's modern  equipment  in  action,  to 
an  eastern  pine  woods  where  protectors 
trap  night  deer  poachers,  on  a  foot- 
race after  a  violator,  with  a  group  of 
scouts  putting  up  squirrel  boxes,  and 
into  a  lonely  bottomland  where  a  vio- 
lator shoots  a  protector,  flees,  and  is 
tracked  down  by  bloodhounds.  The  pic- 
ture ends  with  a  long  sequence  of  wild- 
life pictures,  emphasizing  that  our  wild- 
life is  worth  protecting  and  using  wise- 
ly for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

WILDLIFE  GUARDIANS  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, written  by  Rod  Amundson, 
and  photographed  by  Jack  Dermid. 


Tom  Rollins 
questions  of 


WILDLIFE  GUARDIANS,  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission's  latest  motion  picture,  is  now  avail- 
able. The  film  tells  the  exciting  story  of  your  wild- 
life protectors — the  story  of  their  outstanding  ac- 
complishments in  safeguarding  our  wildlife  heri- 
tage. Produced  in  sound  and  color,  16  mm,  and  run- 
ning 28  minutes,  WILDLIFE  GUARDIANS  was 
photographed  entirely  in  North  Carolina  with  Com- 
mission personnel  and  sportsmen  for  the  cast. 

WILDLIFE  GUARDIANS  is  available  for  free 
showings  to  wildlife  clubs,  civic  clubs,  schools, 
scouts,  and  other  interested  groups.  Reservations, 
which  should  be  made  at  least  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, can  be  made  by  writing  the  Education  Di- 
vision, Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Raleigh. 


Two  freckle-faced  boys,  Kenny  (left)  and  David  Gledhill  of  Raleigh 
catch  a  nice  string  of  bream  while  they  learn  firsthand  about  the  job 
of  wildlife  protection. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


One  of  the  most  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  editorials  we  have 
ever  read  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  LOUISIANA  CON- 
SERVATIONIST. It  was  written 
by  F.  Lamar  Clement,  Director  of 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries Commission.  It  is  worthy  of 
careful  reading  and  consideration: 

Are  we  truly  interested  in  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, our  wildlife,  and  the  heri- 
tage that  is  every  American's — to 
enjoy  the  fields  and  streams,  the 
hunting  and  fishing,  the  happy 
hours  in  the  outdoors  that  every 
American  boy  is  being  told  is  part 
of  his  birthright?  Weldon  F.  Heald, 
in  "The  Living  Wilderness,"  has 
summed  it  up  in  dramatic  manner 
like  this: 

"I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills,  thy 
woods  and  templed  hills."  So  runs 


Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 

one  of  our  most  popular  national 
songs. 

I  have  seen  Americans  stand 
and  sing  "My  Country  'Tis  of 
Thee"  with  tears  of  emotion  in 
their  eyes  and  selfish  exaltation  in 
their  bearing. 

But  I  just  don't  believe  it. 

The  more  I  see  of  our  blasted 
rocks,  dammed  rills,  cut  and  burn- 
ed woods,  or  bulldozed  hills  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  the 
average  American  has  no  consid- 
eration for  them  whatsoever.  Or  if 
he  does,  he  seems  apathetically  un- 
moved by  the  destruction  around 
him. 

We  love  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
growth.  We  take  pride  in  the  high 
standard  of  living.  We  thrill  to 
automatic  gadgets,  deep  freezers, 
and  jet  planes.  We  boast  of  a  me- 
chanical, electrical,  atomic  civiliza- 


STATE  4-H  WILDLIFE  WINNER 

Reuben  Reynolds  Cowles,  Jr.,  16-year-old 
Statesville  4-H  Club  member,  has  been  de- 
clared the  first  state  winner  of  the  4-H 
Wildlife  Conservation  Project.  In  three 
years  of  activity  he  has  planted  3,000  bi- 
color  lespedeza  seedlings  and  1,000  multi- 
flora  rose,  left  unharvested  strips  of  grain, 
planted  sericea  lespedeza,  trapped  musk- 
rats  and  studied  their  food  habits,  erected 
squirrel  boxes,  bird  houses,  and  feeding 
stations,  and  has  presented  demonstrations 
on  wildlife  to  groups  in  his  county  and  at 
State  4-H  Club  Week.  WILDLIFE  Maga- 
zine extends  its  congratulations  to  Reyn- 
olds and  to  the  many  others  who  were 
also  judged  for  this  coveted  award. 


tion  wrapped  up  in  a  package 
labelled,  "Liberty,  Democracy,  and 
the  Pursuit  of  Happiness — Handle 
with  Care"  there  may  be  a  super- 
streamlined  Frankenstein  inside. 
But  God  bless  America.  We  love  it. 

However,  there  is  another 
America.  It  is  under  our  feet.  It  is 
around  us.  It  is  the  land  we  live  on 
— the  forest,  hills,  valleys,  moun- 
tains, and  deserts  we  took  from 
the  Indians. 

Do  we  love  this  America  too? 
Well,  maybe.  But  it  looks  to  me  as 
if  we  were  so  dissatisfied  with  its 
general  appearance  and  arrange- 
ment that  we  are  trying  to  change 
everything  about  it  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

For,  all  over  the  country  power- 
ful interests,  representing  them- 
selves as  the  majority,  are  closing 
in,  bent  on  despoiling  and  oblit- 
erating every  last  vestige  of  origi- 
nal America.  Although  national 
parks  preserve  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  our  land  in  primeval  con- 
dition, giant  dams  are  proposed  for 
four  of  them  and  lumbermen  de- 
mand the  finest  forest  in  a  fifth. 
National  forests  provide  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  nation's  cattle- 
feed  requirements,  yet  embattled 
stockmen  are  asking  for  the  forests 
as  their  private  preserve.  Miners 
and  sheepmen  want  the  national 
monuments.  State  parks  are  suc- 
cumbing to  commercial  interests. 
Marshes  are  drained,  lakes  emp- 
tied, and  predators  exterminated 
so  that  wildlife  suffers  from  un- 
balance. Each  year  thousands  of 
acres  of  timber  are  indiscriminate- 
ly hacked  and  burned,  the  range  is 
depleted,  soil  exhausted,  erosion 
accelerated,  streams  polluted,  air 
contaminated. 
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Truly,  this  is  a  love  that  passeth 
understanding! 

Years  ago  Americans  who  valu- 
ed this  original  America  became 
alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  was  disappearing.  They  started 
a  movement  for  the  preservation 
of  natural  resources,  both  econo- 
mic and  scenic,  which  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  Conservation. 
From  it  has  grown  the  national 
parks,  national  forests,  national 
monuments,  the  state  parks,  and 
all  other  attempts  to  preserve  some 
of  our  national  heritage  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  Americans 
who  love,  value,  and  appreciate 
the  land  they  live  on.  Today,  there 
are  thousands  enlisted  in  the  bat- 
tle to  preserve  the  resources  and 
character  of  our  country.  But  they 
are  still  woefully  in  the  minority. 

The  front-line  minutemen  of  the 
revolution  fought  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  for  the  America  they 


loved.  Those  historic  patriots  won 
against  great  odds.  It  can  be  done 
again.  But  don't  wait  for  orders. 
Start  firing  NOW!  Join  the  pres- 
ent-day minutemen  by  thinking, 
talking,  reading,  and  spreading 
the  importance  of  Conservation. 

God  bless  America — and  let's 
save  some  of  it. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  read  your  magazine  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  I  agree  with  many  others  who 
think  it  is  a  very  fine  magazine  and  a 
credit  to  North  Carolina. 

"I  have  lived  in  North  Carolina  all  my 
life  and  have  been  acquainted  with  our 
wildlife  situation  longer  than  most  peo- 
ple. I  lived  through  that  period  in  which 
stream  pollution  practically  devastated 
fresh  water  fishing  in  North  Carolina.  I 
have  seen  a  renaissance  of  this  pasttime, 
caused  mainly  by  the  fact  that  someone  got 
the  idea  of  building  these  small  fish  ponds 
all  over  North  Carolina.  These  ponds  have 
made  it  possible  for  good  fishing  to  be 


available  to  almost  every  farm  in  North 
Carolina.  The  only  reason  they  are  not 
available  to  the  rest  of  the  farms  is  that 
they  just  haven't  got  them  yet.  These 
ponds  have  not  only  furnished  a  place  to 
fish  and  swim,  but  they  have  furnished  a 
much  needed  supply  of  water  to  the  farms 
of  North  Carolina.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  that  they  have  become  a  very  neces- 
sary part  of  farm  life  in  North  Carolina — 
in  fact,  the  farmers  have  gone  all  out  for 
them  and  that  is  the  thing  which  has  as- 
sured their  success. 

"Now  we  come  down  to  the  real  crux  of 
the  situation  and  that  is  our  wildlife  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  quail  is 
the  "Hamlet"  of  this  drama.  No  one  has 
been  smart  enough  to  "build  a  pond"  for 
the  quail;  no  one  has  been  smart  enough 
to  really  elicit  the  aid  of  the  farmer  in 
bringing  this  great  bird  back  to  its  own.  If 
we  could  devise  a  "quail  pond"  that  would 
catch  the  farmer's  interest  just  as  the  fish 
pond  has  caught  his  interest,  the  quail 
would  be  saved  in  North  Carolina.  I  am 
going  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
how  I  think  it  can  be  done. 


PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Harrison  J.  Martin 


Mr.  Harrison  J.  Martin  was  born  in  Clay  County 
on  October  28,  1919,  and  in  1937  graduated  from 
Hayesville  High  School,  where  he  was  very  active 
in  all  sports.  He  then  entered  the  Army,  and  spent 
30  months  overseas. 

Harrison  Martin  was  employed  by  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  on  March  6,  1950  as  Clay 


County  Wildlife  Protector.  On  September  15,  1953, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Wildlife  Patrol- 
man. Mr.  Martin  has  attended  the  1950  and  1951 
sessions  of  the  Wildlife  Protectors'  Training  School, 
conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Government  at 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

A  Mason  and  a  member  of  V.F.W.,  Harrison 
Martin  is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Georgia  Ber- 
nard, and  they  have  two  sons,  Kenny  and  Edwin. 
The  Martins  reside  at  Route  2,  Hayesville,  North 
Carolina. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD  FOR  OCTOBER 

The  Wildlife  Protection  Division  acknowledges 
with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  personnel  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  the  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  the  enforcement  activities  for 
the  month  of  October,  1957. 


Persons  checked   34,957 

Total  prosecutions    497 

Total  convictions    475 

Total  cases  not  guilty    11 

Total  cases  nol  prossed    11 

Total  fines  collected   $3,957.10 

Total  costs  collected   $3,386.95 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees  are  paid 
into  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of  the  fines  or 
costs  collected  are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its  personnel. 

ITS  THE  LAW! 
QUESTION:  Is  it  a  violation  of  the  game  laws  to 
box-trap  rabbits  before  the  regular  open  season 
with  gun  and  dogs? 
ANSWER:  According  to  the  General  Statutes,  it  is 
not  a  violation  of  the  game  laws  to  box-trap 
rabbits  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
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CAPOW  JOC  GOES  CHRISTMAS  CHOPPING./ 


aqz  you  SURE 
/t's  alright  to 

CUT  POWN  - 

these  rners 


NO0OPy  WILL  SEE  US  «**•» 
ANC  BESlPES,  AL<  THE 

RRETry  holly  is  im  the: 
Top  or  the  tree 


'If  P£CK  <5  U*LLS  WITH 


members  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Division.  Information  as  to  how  it  should 
be  done  will  have  to  be  put  into  their 
hands  by  the  wildlife  experts.  The  legisla- 
ture just  recently  turned  down  a  chance  to 

BO\\(rV^5  OF  3  w''^'^e  exPert  to  trie  Agricultural 

UOULV  q/*' Exlension  Division,  but  if  this  world  goes 
"  on,  there  will  be  another  chance,  and  the 
next  time  I  hope  there  will  be  enough  in- 
fluence brought  to  bear  to  make  it  certain 
that  this  program  is  started. 

"There  is  one  other  thing  I  wish  to  say. 
We  have  got  to  have  a  program  which 
catches  the  farmer's  interest  and  to  use  an 
economic  phrase — it  has  got  to  be  a  pro- 
gram that  will  be  worth  his  while.  I  will 
give  you  a  game  program  in  one  sentence 
(I  am  using  quail  as  an  example):  Quail 
is  a  crop,  and  if  we  are  going  to  bring  it 
back  to  the  fields  of  North  Carolina  we 
have  got  to  teach  the  farmer  how  to  raise 
it  and  we  have  got  to  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  do  it.  I  have  no  desire  to  bypass 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  but  if 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  really 
wants  a  uniform  game  program,  it  would 
be  very  foolish  not  to  make  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Division  of  North  Caro- 
lina the  keystone  of  a  uniform  program. 

"So,  let's  all  get  together  and  persuade 
the  farmer  to  build  a  "quail  pond,"  and  let 
us  make  it  worth  his  while  to  do  it,  be- 
cause he  is  not  going  to  do  it  until  we 
make  it  worth  his  while.  There  are  many 
ways  that  we  could  make  it  worth  his 
while  but  explaining  this  would  make  my 
letter  too  long. 

"Thank  you  for  listening  thus  far. 
Sincerely  yours, 
W.  Raney  Stanford,  M.D. 
Durham,  N.  C." 


"Our  quail  crop  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  many  things:  predators,  droughts, 
floods,  overhunting  and  all  kinds  of  things, 
but  the  thing  it  has  suffered  most  from 
and  the  thing  which  has  been  most  im- 
portant in  its  downfall  is  a  retreating 
cover.  The  old  fence  corner  is  gone;  the 
old  hedgerow  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  A 
quail  has  to  have  many  things  to  survive 
but  there  are  only  two  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  here.  These  are  food  and  cover.  He 
has  got  to  have  food  and  cover,  and  the 
cover  has  got  to  be  close  enough  to  the 
food  for  him  to  use  it,  but  the  thing  he 
really  sticks  with  is  cover,  and  if  cover  is 
pushed  back  the  quail  goes  back  with  it. 
Hence,  a  retreating  cover.  There  are  still 
lots  of  quail  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
some  places  they  are  still  available  to  the 
hunter,  but  in  many  places  they  are  not 
available  because  the  cover  is  not  located 
properly  for  adequate  hunting.  The  thing 
which  has  caused  this — you  guessed  it — is 
modern  farming.  If  it  is  to  be  corrected,  it 
will  have  to  be  corrected  by  the  people 
who  taught  us  modern  farming.  The  same 
people  who  caused  it  can  correct  it.  What 


organization  in  North  Carolina  is  in  con- 
tact with  every  farmer  in  the  state? — the 
Agricultural  Extension  Division  of  North 
Carolina.  So,  if  we  are  going  to  bring  the 
quail  back  to  our  fields  in  North  Carolina, 
the  cover  has  got  to  be  moved  forward 
again,  and  the  people  to  do  it  are  the 


Dr.  Stanford  may  have  a  good 
point  here,  but  WILDLIFE  be- 
lieves that  the  administration  and 
management  of  our  wildlife  re- 
sources ought  to  be  kept  under 
one  agency,  with  full  cooperation 
from  related  agencies  dealing  with 
matters  of  conservation. 
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